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crisis  of  18W5  rouse*  the  parties  from  thfir  tergiversations. 
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Compulsory  vote.  Direct  election  by  the  people  of  the 
President  and  of  the  Senators  of  the  United  States.  Ad- 
mission of  Ministers  into  Congress.  Restriction  of  the 
right  of  suffrage.     Woman  suffrage 530 

TENTH  CHAPTER 

Scmmart 539 

L   Double  function  assumed  by  the  party  Organization  in  Ameri- 
can democracy :  that  of  upholding  the  power  of  the  individual, 
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henceforth  a  memt>er  of  the  sovereign  people,  and  that  of 
ensuring  the  working,  growing  uiort*  and  more  complex, 
of  the  governmental  machinery.  Relative  success  achieved 
in  the  second  undertaking  and  complete  failure  in  the  tint. 
Weakening  of  the  citizen'*  hold  on  the  government.  En- 
feebling of  the  great  public  power*  brought  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  party  Organization.  The  authority  of  the  execu- 
tive is  damaged  by  the  mode  of  election  of  the  President. 
The  exercise  of  his  |*»wer  ia  subordinated  to  consideration* 
relating  to  patronage  which  lower  the  head  of  the  executive 
to  the  portion  of  an  attorney  of  a  party  and  curtail  bis 
constitutional  authority  with  Congress.  Degradation  of  the 
Senate;  the  men  brought  into  it  by  the  Caucus;  encroach- 
ments of  the  Senate  on  the  attributions  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  executive;  lire- 
aponsibility  ensured  it  by  the  Caucus.  The  House  a  strong- 
hold of  private  interests.  Raids  on  the  budget.  Congress 
no  longer  a  delil>ei.it iw  assembly  ;  legislative  sterility  ;  gen- 
eral failure.  How  the  character  of  the  men.  installed  in 
Congress  through  tlu>  action  of  the  Caucus,  combined  with 
current  legislative  methods  to  bring  about  these  results  and 
to  nullify  the  advantages  of  the  separation  of  power*  .  .  639 
II.  Die  decline  of  deliUrative  assemblies  is  shown  cs|*-cially  in 
the  State  I^eginlatures  and  the  city  councils.  The  judiciary 
itself  has  suffered  by  the  action  of  tin-  Caucus.  The  spring 
of  government  weakened  or  war{**d  at  e\ery  (sunt.  lYivate 
initiative  tries  to  make  up  by  its  own  effort*  for  the  inade- 
quacy or  irregularity  of  governmental  action.  Attempts  to 
stretigthe n  the  latter  by  aggrandizing  the  executive  power  at 
the  expense  of  the  legislative  and  by  the  development  of  the 
"  |M»li<*«;  power."  Growing  tendency  to  rewtnrt  the  sphere 
of  representative  government  by  the  direct  exercise  of  the 
power  of  tin-  ]«*<ipl«*.  Relaxation  of  local  self -government. 
How  the  Caucus  has  contributed  thereto  by  sut>ord mating 
all  the  election*  to  the  national  election*  with  a  view  to  the 
federal  patronage.  How  the  enfeebling  <>f  local  public  life 
brought  altauit  b\  the  Caucus  has  not  U*en  palliated  by  the 
fact  that  it*  centralizing  action  has  on  the  other  hand  con- 
tributed to   the   lieticticent   growth  of  the   influence  of  the 

Cnion 64? 

III.  H«»w  the  havoc  wrought  in  public  life  by  the  Caucus  or  with 
it*  help  has  not  even  U-en  roiintrrlialanced  by  tit*  success  of 
••party  governun ■nt."  which  it  elaimed  to  m«t  going.  It 
ha*  not  established  the  co-ordination  Ntw.cn  the  execu- 
tive  and  tin*  legislative  nor  ensured  the  coh«**ion  of  parties 
in  Congress,     The  party  discipline  whkh  it  enforced  was  of 
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use  only  for  electioneering,  with  a  view  to  the  spoils,  and 
could  not  be  maintained  in  Congress.  The  parties  which  it  \ 
formed  constituted  nothing  bnt  agglomerates  brought  to- 
gether mechanically,  the  ill-assorted  elements  of  which,  left 
to  themselves  in  the  House,  sought  only  to  promote  the 
private  interests  which  they  represented.  In  the  absence  of 
common  principles  or  divergent  ideas,  an  understanding 
between  these  interests  is  arrived  at  by  means  of  "  deals  "  ; 
Congress  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  unprincipled  compro- 
mise ;  there  is  no  regular  opposition  to  counterbalance  the 
pvedtaninant  party.  As  the  traditional  see-saw  of  parties 
does  not  work,  a  remedy  for  the  misgovernment  of  rulers  is 
sought  in  Lynch  methods:  "tidal  waves,9*  "landslides." 
The  separation  of  powers  wrongly  considered  as  the  main 
cause  of  the  failure  of  u  party  government.'*  In  the  upshot, 
patty,  reduced  to  an  electoral  contrivance  by  the  Caucus,  is 
ratable  to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  government   .        •        .  664 

IV.  The  decline  of  party  confirmed  by  that  of  the  political  leader- 
ship, its  motive  power.  How  the  men  capable  of  leading  are 
disqualified  for  public  life  under  the  Caucus  regime  and  are 
little  countenanced  by  American  social  conditions.  How 
those  who  enter  it  shirk  responsibility ;  want  of  civic  courage 
in  public  men ;  they  have  ceased  to  be  leaders  of  men ;  the 
leadership  is  wielded  by  outsiders  in  an  irregular  and  spas- 
modic manner.  How  the  responsibility  of  public  men  is  all 
the  less  real  that  there  is  no  control  to  enforce  it ;  indiffer- 
ence of  the  public ;  merit  is  unnoticed  just  as  much  as  de- 
merit. How  the  action  of  public  men  also  lacks  the  advantage 
of  continuity,  and  how  they  lose  their  ascendency  with  their 
political  position.  How  the  statesman  has  been  ousted  by 
the  political  machinist 560 

V.  How  party,  instead  of  giving  an  expression  to  public  opinion, 
distorted  it.  How  the  external  conformity  established  by 
the  Caucus  weakened  the  citizen's  private  judgment  and 
individual  responsibility,  made  him  shifty  and  timorous, 
developed  in  him  acquiescence  in  political  abuses,  and  led 
him  into  connivance  at  them.  If  at  the  same  time  party 
discipline  has  discharged  the  function  of  a  regulator  in  a 
young  and  exuberant  democracy,  it  has  proved  above  all 
a  reactionary  force  ;  it  tended  to  shackle  the  free  play  of  the 
public  mind,  to  crystallize  opinion,  in  a  community  which 
was  already  only  too  inclined  to  an  ultra  Conservatism  by 
its  mercantile  character  as  well  as  by  the  constitution  which 
impeded  the  spirit  of  innovation  in  political  and  social  life. 
Again,  the  same  force  of  *'  regularity,' '  which  curbed  public 
opinion  by  keeping  it  imprisoned  in  old  formulas  and  old 
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titles,  thrust  on  the  party,  against  its  will,  new  programmes, 
however  extravagant,  when  the  Organization  thought  it 
would  benefit  by  them.  In  the  upshot,  the  Organization 
set  up  a  factitious  opinion  in  the  form  of  parties,  and  left 
real  opinion  uo  means  of  asserting  itself  but  open  revolt 
against  the  parties.  Yet  even  when  victorious,  opinion 
could  assert  itself  by  measures  of  repression  only,  it  was 
left  shorn  of  its  most  essential  power,  the  power  of  pre- 
vention   606 

VI.  How  party,  having  failed  in  its  legitimate  functions,  served  as 
a  lever  for  private  interests  in  their  designs  on  the  public 
weal.  How  it  promoted  the  advent  of  plutocracy.  How  the 
power  of  plutocracy  has  proved  pernicious  especially  in  the 
political  sphere,  and  how  it  has  taken  up  its  abode  there 
with  the  aid  of  the  party  Organization.  How  public  opinion, 
not  recognizing  the  political  sources  of  the  money  power, 
fastened  on  its  economic  effects.  Movemeut  against  the 
'*  trust*."  How  again  the  power  of  money  in  the  State, 
appearing  as  an  irresistible  force,  contributed  to  the  weak- 
ening of  civic  Keutiinent.  How  the  alliance  of  plutocracy 
with  the  Machine  has  strengthened  the  latter's  power  and 

helped  to  degrade  popular  government 672 

VIL  How  account  for  the  fact  that  the  American  people  have  let 
the  government  slip  from  their  hands  ?  They  were  wholly 
absorbed  in  material  preoccupations.  The  working  of  polit- 
ical institutions  was  subordinated  U>  money-making  ;  the 
abuses  of  public  life  tolerated  so  long  as  they  did  not  entail 
too  serious  pecuniary  loss  ;  de  minimis  praetor  non  curat; 
generosity  of  the  American.  He  is  insensible  to  Uie  effects, 
even  of  a  material  kind,  which  the  political  disorders  threaten 
to  produce  in  the  future  ;  he  looks  only  at  immediate  re- 
sults and  present  advantages  ;  he  is  kept  in  these  views  by 
the  UmndlesM  optimism  which  is  the  national  faith,  and 
constantly  stimulated  by  it  in  his  materialistic  aspirations  .  §70 
VIIL.  How  the  materialistic  spirit  deadened  the  civic  conscience  with 
the  aitl  of  idealism  itself,  which  is  by  no  means  wanting  to 
the  American.  How  his  idealism  all  went  into  patriotic 
feeling.  How  the  idea  of  the  1'nion,  of  the  national  terri- 
tory, cast  a  spell  over  his  mind.  How  the  grandeur  of  the 
natural  features  of  the  continent  and  the  efforts  of  man 
who  improved  it  fostered  his  patriotic  sensibility.  How  the 
third  factor  in  the  creation  of  the  New  World,  liberty, 
which  revealed  itself  as  "mystic  and  indefinite."  became 
also  an  element  of  the  patriotic  cult  and  confirmed  the 
national  pride  inspired  by  material  successes.  How  the 
worship  of  country  ("  our  country,  right  or  wrong  ")  and  a 
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patriotism  of  the  second  degree,  not  less  fetish-like,  that  of 
party,  did  duty  for  the  citizen's  civic  conscience,  and  enabled 
him  to  serve  the  ideal  and  pay  off  his  civic  obligations,  in 

every -day  life,  at  small  expense 681 

How  the  cult  of  party,  which  suited  the  civic  piety  of  the 
busy  American,  corresponded  also  to  the  innermost  tenden- 
cies of  his  mind,  moulded  by  the  Puritan  spirit  in  a  jealous 
sectarianism,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  harassed  by  the  need 
which  the  American  feels  of  herding  with  his  fellows  in 
order  to  counteract  his  moral  isolation  in  this  society  of  the 
New  World,  levelled,  scattered,  and  destitute  of  fixed  grooves 
offering  a  support  to  the  individual 687 

X.  How  has  the  Republic  been  able  to  withstand  the  dissolvent 
action  of  the  Caucus  ?  Exceptional  conditions  which  have 
lessened  the  import  of  the  fact  that  the  government  has 
slipped  away  from  the  people.  The  role  of  government  in 
the  economy  of  American  life  is  insignificant.  The  deterio- 
ration of  the  public  service  was  mitigated  by  the  simplicity 
of  the  administrative  business.  The  harm  done  to  the  public 
purse  was  made  up  for  by  the  unbounded  resources  of  the 
country.  The  usurpation  of  power  by  the  bosses  and  the 
machines  proved  limited  in  its  effects,  owing  to  the  special 
character  of  their  desires,  which  aimed  not  so  much  at  the 
liberty  of  the  citizens  as  at  the  resources  offered  by  the  elec- 
tion business,  owing  also  to  the  protection  with  which  indi- 
vidual rights  are  surrounded  by  the  constitution,  to  the 
federative  organization  of  the  Republic,  which  is  but  little 
favourable  to  the  rise  of  an  autocracy  or  of  a  political  oli- 
garchy, and,  finally,  owing  to  the  material  facilities  for  escap- 
ing oppression  offered  by  a  vast  and  thinly  peopled  continent. 
The  invasion  of  the  State  by  plutocracy  has  not  aimed  either 
at  popular  liberties,  and  has  not,  at  least  until  quite  recently, 
impeded  the  free  pursuit  of  wealth  by  the  individual.  The 
decline  of  active  public  spirit  was  mitigated  by  the  citizen's 
faith  in  his  potential  strength  and  in  that  of  public  opinion 
in  general 591 

XL  Dwindling  of  the  moral  and  material  resources  which  neutral- 
ized or  abated  the  bad  effects  of  the  Caucus  regime  ;  exhaus- 
tion of  the  free  lands ;  growing  complexity  of  social  life  and 
of  the  functions  of  government ;  necessity  of  stricter  regula- 
tion and  decrease  of  the  vis  mediratrix  of  liberty  ;  decline  of 
personal  character  under  the  influence  of  the  new  economic 
factors  which  sap  the  economic  independence  of  the  citizen 
as  well  as  under  that  of  the  religious  and  the  political  scep- 
ticism which  is  coming  over  him.  The  destructive  action  of 
the  Caucus  will  no  longer  be  held  in  check  by  the  spontanea 
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oiih  play  of  natural  force*  ;  an  active  resistance  niiiNt  tn» 

offered  to  it  all  along  the  lint* .*»IW 

XII.  TIk*  tiu«k  of  breaMing  the  current  of  the  Caucus  regime  if*  a 
gigantic,  but  not  a  hopelen*  one.  Hojh*  held  out  by  tin* 
progreMM  already  realized  in  the  hint  twenty  yearn  ;  awaken- 
ing of  the  public  conscience,  growing  interest  in  the  public 
welfare,  relaxation  of  parts  tic*,  more  enlightened  voting. 
Decisive  nhare  of  two  factor*  in  the  prog  re**  achieved  and 
to  be  achieved  :  the  development  of  general  culture,  in 
particular  by  the  I'niverdtics.  and  the  iinprtivemeiit  <»f 
|>olitical  methods.  Defect  <>f  the  mechanical  conception* 
on  which  most  of  the  attempts  at  reform  were  ha*ed. 
Failure  of  the  exj*rimentM  which  adopted  the  banis  of 
8tereot\|M-d  parties  and  relative  success  oi"  tho*e  which 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  parties.  The  new  methods 
of  political  action  and  the  future  of  democracy  .         .         .  600 


SIXTH    PART 
coNu.rsiox 

I.  A  comprehensive  view  of  the  phenomena  observed  disclose* 
at  first  only  confusion  and  contradiction:  tin*  triumph  of 
the  autonomous  individual,  victorious  alone  the  whole  line 
of  pilitii.il  life,  ends  in  making  his  sovereignty  a  vain 
M'tublath  e  ami  1 1 1  •  *  puhlie  weal  the  prey  of  private  inter- 
ests, amid  the  iiiditfeii-iK-e  of  the  community  at  large. 
How  this  mis.  arnaje  is  not  tantamount  to  an  irrevocable 
condemnation  «.f  tletn-M  ra«*v.  The  paths  by  whi«'h  the 
new  sim  Mtv  ni'Vtil  t<>v\aids  its  goal.  Narrowly  jndi- 
\idualist  em,.  #  ptiou  vvliii-h  pr«'si*|ed  ovi  r  i's  birth.  Preju- 
dice i*r«-ati  d  in  favour  <»t  the  •  leetive  sWem.      F.  fleets  of 

the   ih-etiv*'    fejltlle    earned    t«»   CX«ess.       The    les^ifi    whi«di 
it    ro|i\eVs   as   to   the   value   and    the   hmit.s   of   the   elective 
prim -ipie  in  fn  e  l'"V»  riiim  nt.s      ......  fH>7 

II.    Infective    app!:«  it  i<  >ti   "f    tie-    eU  ctoral    svstem.       I'm  verbal 
suffrage   was  instituted   with   the  character  of  a  syntlnst«* 

Il.it    prtcedi'il   \,\    .in    .l!ii!\»|s.        'I'lse   p'lblie   aUthofltV    haV  lllg 

li»-^l«  i-tn|  to  pi'ividi'  f-ii  tht  o|«"tation*  >>f  the  preliminary 
eh  <  t.-r  i!  pha-»  .  <  \»i  i  .•■/a I  «»r  jai-s'ati-.n*  lai'i  h"ld  of  tin  III. 
Harm  d"ii»  th»  !•  bv  t  •  th«*  pub!;-  w.  .it  Tardv  an  I  in- 
complete llitervi'liti.iii  ..f  tlie  *st.itt  .  I  he  rijbt  and  the 
dutv  «if  the  State  t..  take  the  pr*  hminarv  ilr.t.»nil  pn»- 
Cfdur**  under  its  evincive  pr't««ti--n  Its  arti-ii.  how- 
ever, cannot  go  beyond   the  purely   formal  o|*  ration*  of 
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the  preparatory  electoral  stage.  But  the  inadvertence  of 
the  State  which  let  in  the  extra-legal  organizations  has 
enabled  them  also  to  assume,  in  addition  to  those  opera- 
/-tions,  the  task  of  forming  and  co-ordinating  the  opinions 
of  the  citizens,  and  they  discharged  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  the  elective  regime  and  democratic  government 
miscarry 612 

m.  The  extra-legal  organizations  try  to  found  democratic  gov- 
*"  eminent  on  the  old  party  system,  which  is  out-of-date, 
artificial,  and  irrational.  Theological  and  ecclesiastical 
character  of  its  conceptions.  The  advent  of  the  regime  of 
liberty  and  of  a  complex  civilization  deprives  the  dualist 
system  of  permanent  parties  of  all  genuine  basis.  This 
dualism  is  just  as  little  founded  in  the  human  mind.  The 
methods  of  the  party  system  are  as  artificial  and  reac- 
tionary as  its  principles.  The  two  modern  practices  which 
,  it  has  introduced  into  its  methods  —  popular  election  and 
association  :  the  first  does  but  aggravate  the  difficulties 
entailed  by  the  exaggeration  of  the  elective  method  ;  the 
second,  being  applied  on  the  basis  of  universal  association 
absorbing  the  citizen's  whole  personality,  makes  the  volun- 
tary and  conscious  co-operation  of  the  members  impossible  616 

IV.    How  the  party  system,  democratized  in  appearance  only, 
has  warped  the  spring  of  democratic  government  by  dis- 
couraging, through   the   formalism  which  it  set  up,  the 
ijitizen's  independence  of  mind,  the  energy  of  his  will, 
^and  the  autonomy  of  his  conscience.     How  this  political 
formalism  allowed  the  weaknesses  inherent  in  democratic 
government  to  increase,  especially  the  want  of  public  spirit/- 
which  characterizes  democracies.     How  it  combined  with 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  modern  civilization 
,  and  with  the  fond  belief  in   their  power  peculiar  to  the 
members  of  the  sovereign  people  to  lull  the  vigilance  of 

the  citizen 622 

V.  How  the  conventional  notion  of  party  has  diminished  the 
strength  of  the  power  of  social  intimidation  which  con- 
stitutes the  great  superiority  of  democratic  government. 
The  weapon  of  moral  constraint  wielded  by  public  opinion 
has  been  wrested  from  the  citizens  and  turned  against 
them  by  party  loyalty.  In  any  event,  public  opinion, 
even  when  roused,  asserted  its  power  at  intervals  only* 
and  in  a  repressive  way  ;  its  preventive  power  remained 
in  abeyance.  How,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conventional 
notion  of  party  has  accentuated  the  weakness  which  is 
latent  in  the  power  of  social  intimidation  by  allowing  th« 
brute  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  weigh  heavily  on  every- 
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body.  How  the  moral  prensure  of  the  multitude,  every- 
where  and  at  all  time*  considerable  in  social  life,  having 
abated  in  private  relations,  owing  to  the  progress  of  indi- 
vidual liberty,  reached  a  high  degree  of  intensity  in  public 
life  under  the  regime  of  democracy.     Effacement  of  the 

^individual ;  4* fatalism  of  the  multitudes"  ;  cowardice  de- 
veloped by  the  sense  of  general  dependence  in  public  life, 
especially  among  the  rulers ;  servility  of  the  politician. 
How  this  cowardice  is  one  of  the  great  failings  of  demo- 
cratic government,  which  the  critics  of  democracy,  includ- 
ing Tocqueville,  have  not  sufficiently  considered,  and  the 
means  of  checking  it  one  of  the  cardinal  problems  of 
democracy.     How  the  fetish-worship  of  the  "majority,** 

/of  the  *'  party/*  fostered  and  developed  the  vulgar  respect 
for  the  power  of  numbers,  and  lowered  the  character  of 
the  fear  inspired  by  the  force  of  opinion  by  keeping  it  in 

a  state  of  brute  force 

VL    How  the  conventional  notion  of  party  hampered  the  free. 
assertion  of  individual  opinions,  which  tempers  the  despot- 
ism of  government  bV  public  opinion  and  overawes  ma- 
jorities.    How  party  con  form  ism  obstructed  the  evolution 
of  ideas  and  tended  to  lower  the  ideal  in  society  .  686 

VII.    How  political  formalism  in  destroying  the  influence  wielded 
by  superior  abilities  and  character  has  given  a  wrong  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  leadership  by  a  natural  6llte  which 
a  democracy  needs.     How  personal  ascendency  driven  out 
of  public  life  has  been  made  up  for  by  the  machinery  of 
the   State  or   the   automatism   of   conventional    notions. 
How  all   forms   of   government   are   resolvable   into  two 
ty]*»* — prrnotml  and   responsible   government  and  sse- 
chanirnl  government,  and  how  the  party  system  tended 
to  develop  the  latter  at  the  expense  of  the  former.     How 
//"by  weakening  the  rv*j>on>«ible  character  of  government, 
party  conformiKiti  has  allowed  corruption  to  reappear  on 
the  *cene     ..........  640 

VIII.  Recapitulation  of  the  results  produced  in  public  life  by  party 
convention.  Their  relative  and  varied  significance  accord- 
ing to  the  sfierial  environments  in  no  way  diminishes  the 
inevitable  tendencies  of  political  cniifoniiism.  This  con- 
formant in  but  a  new  as|*ect  of  the  old  tyranny  which 
wage*  war  i»n  the  mental  imle]*n<irncc  and  the  dignity 

*  of  man.  but  as  it  rv-u,  in  the  modern  State,  on  liberty 
and  the  |m»wit  of  tin*  mannes.  there  is  more  difficulty 
in  combating  it.  Tin-  strength  of  the  organization  with 
which  party  formal  bun  surrounda  itself  makes  it  par- 
ticularly dangerous  and  mischievous;   the  parties  being 
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unable  to  hold  their  own  without  a  strong  organization, 
political  society  is  imprisoned  by  the  system  in  a  sort  of 

circle.    What  is  the  issue  from  it  ? 646 

IX.   Parties  forming  combinations  of  citizens  for  common  action 

are  indispensable  under  a  free  government,  but  should  be  -v 
confined  to  their  proper  function.  The  exercise  of  power 
by  parties,  a  survival  of  the  age  of  struggles  for  liberty, 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  ensure  the  benefits  of  liberty. 
It  is  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  of  the  existing  party  regime  661 
X.  The  solution  would  therefore  consist  in  eliminating  the  prac- 
tice of  permanent  parties  with  power  for  their  aim  and 
end.  How  the  method  of  special  combinations  for  limited 
objects  will  renew  political  life,  by  preventing  the  formar^ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  regular  organizations  through 
which  power  is  won  and  exploited ;  by  making  the  con- 
formism  of  the  votaries  and  the  moral  constraint  wielded 
•  by  it  objectless ;  by  leading  the  citizen  to  take  a  less  passive 
part  in  the  government ;  by  encouraging  his  independence 
of  mind,  while  strengthening  the  discipline  required  for 
common  action ;  by  giving  him  more  courage  to  face  the 

multitude 658 

XI.  How  the  new  method  of  public  action,  continuing  its  work 
of  mental  emancipation,  will  bring  about  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  the  absolute  power  of  opinion  ;  will  ensure  political 
problems  their  autonomy,  thereby  enabling  them  to  come 
/before  public  opinion  and  develop  freely  and  spontane- 
ously ;  will  change  the  modes  of  political  propaganda ;  will 
make  the  political  education  of  the  masses  possible  ;  and 
will  convert  democratic  government  into  a  real  govern- 
ment of  discussion.  How  the  new  method  will  force  the 
politicians  to  take  up  a  straightforward  attitude  towards 
the  political  problems,  will  exact  a  more  direct  and  more 
personal  responsibility  from  the  representatives,  and  will 
diminish  the  importance  and  the  resources  of  the  profes- 
sional politicians.  How  it  will  encourage  the  rise  of  a 
political  elite  and  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  leadership.  How  it  will  let  in  light  and  truth  every- 
where, will  drive  out  the  conventional  morality  of  politics, 
and  in  a  general  way  raise  the  moral  standard  of  the  rulers 

and  the  ruled 663 

XII.  The  efficacy  of  the  new  method  is  so  great  because  it  is  based 
on  the  vital  principle  of  the  new  order  of  things :  union 
instead  of  unity.  How  the  free  agreement  of  wills,  con- 
tinually renewable  in  accordance  with  the  changing  rela- 
tions of  ideas  and  facts,  constitutes  the  new  social  synthesis, 
and  how  democracy  ensures  it  the  most  favourable  condi- 
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ttoiiH  f<»r  its  realization.  How  this  principle  of  the  frve 
union  of  wills  aUo  provide*  modern  government  with  it* 
theoretical  ba-U.  I  low  it  rehabilitate*  tin-  doctrine*  of 
tin*  sovereignty  of  tin-  |>eople,  of  tilt*  rnntrnt  mn'inl,  »»f  tin* 
gtMUT.ll  Will,  conceived  by  the  lilt  ll  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury under  the  metaphysical  as|N«ct  of  unit),  and  how  it 
nullities  th«-  iucoit*isteiicie*  to  which  thc*e  doctrine*  Nad 
in  Itou*>cau  ;is  well  a.*  those  which  their  critics  have 
MHiuht  to  a.-(  nU-  to  them    .......  071 

XIII.  Examination  of  the  principal  objection*  t..  the  new  method 

of  jHilitical  action:  the  existence  of  several  organization!!., 
with  different  objn  is  would  cauiM*  *-a  w;im«-  of  energy,  of 
time  and  abilities"  ;  the  bnakin^-up  of  the  |»oliticul  prolr- 
lein*  anions  «%«  \«ral  -p«ci.il  parties  would  U*  a  Noun***  of 
disorder  in  the  relations  of  their  adherent*,  would  entail 
confusion  in  the  consideration  of  the  ijueMion*  by  public 
opinion  and  in  the  delivery  of  the  national  verdict.  would 
encourage  sect  a  nan  feeling  and  |H>litical  intolerance  ;  would 
make  the  repre-**  ntative.s  mere  delegates  and  the  election* 
mere  plebiscite*  ;  the  pa*.*ivit\  of  the  elector  Would  In-  U'tter 
SUlted     With     the    ••  X  l-»t  1  IllT    s\ste||i;     political    action    would 

not  \h'  |H»H-ili|i-  without  the  allurement  of  power.  Tin* 
weight  to  U*  attach*  d  to  these  objet  t  ions.  Still  more  deci- 
sive re]»l\  mveii  b\  the  tact*:  the  present  *\ -tetu  i*  od- 
hi|>*iu::  amid  the  i..||fu-io|i  which  it  eau-c*,  the  di*i:u*t 
which   it   in-piits,  and   the  m  cpticiMii  with   which    it   nil* 

e\l'tl  It-  de\.it<e-  ;    win-lea-  the  new  llltt  Ii>m|  of  free  tein(M». 

rary  combination  i-  traiuiui!  strength  ;  a  jn-litical  evolution 
U  U'^inmnj  to  take  *ha|»e  to  the  cry  ol  ••  l>own  wilh 
4part>  '  "  and    •  lp  with  •  leaLMie.'" IWI 

XIV.  How  tlie  mw  method  will  enable  the  problem  of  the  organi- 

zation ««f  universal  -utfra^e  ?••  In*  solved  in  the  pre|>aratory 
electoral    pha-ie.       s«  heme    f«»r    pr»  limmat \    \*A\%        How 
this  !•  ual  letorm  Wfiild  U-  u-t  It  «s  if  it  w»  re  n«>t  supported 
by  the  *\*t«  in  .if  ••  1.  .i:in>."      How,  thank-  to  their  united 
action,  universal  suffrage  will  ce.isf  to  resemble  a  synthesis 
without  pitvs<>u«  analv-i-    ....  .  .   fKH 

XV.  Attempt*  air*  ad)  made  to  -..he  the  eleetoral  problem  by 
me. in-  .tf  r»toim*  «if  tin  -\*ftm  of  n  presentation.  The 
■•organic  th*'-tv"  and  tin  it  pit  -s«  ntati.-n  of  interest*. 
lb-w  th:-  tifde  of  r»  pri  -*  ntati.ui  w<>uld  U  a-  nu*«  hievoti* 
in  it*  c.'ii«#  ■«■,;;•  u<  t  -  a-  it    i-  t  t p-ncim   m  n.*  c*>tu  •  ptioii. 

Ill  •»•  far  a-  the   W  ti:t   Hi    path  anient*  »if    recti^m/i-d  »J*«ke*- 

itieii  of  the  ••  int.  r>  -t* "  i*  a  genuine  one,  it  mi^ht  I* 
remedied   bv   the    intr>«lu*  tioii    into   the   assemblies,    in   a 
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subsidiary  way,  of  a  certain  number  of  representatives  of 
the  great  economic  associations  and  of  the  public  bodies  .  606 
XVI.  Proportional  representation  is  equally  incapable  of  solving 
the  whole  problem  of  the  organization  of  universal  suffrage. 
The  results  held  out  by  this  reform  are  important,  but  it 
deals  only  with  the  final  stage  of  the  electoral  process. 
Hare's  system  and  the  **  system  of  lists."  It  is  only  when 
combined  with  the  system  of  leagues  and  preliminary 
polls  that  proportional  representation  yields  its  full  value. 
Beneficial  combination  of  this  system  with  the  preferen- 
tial vote.  Worthlessness  of  the  mode  of  election  by 
two  stages  as  a  means  of  organizing  universal  suffrage. 
The  complication  of  electoral  operations  due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  preliminary  polls  would  be  made  up  for  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  parliamentary  mandate  and  by  partial 
renewal  of  the  assemblies.  The  right  of  the  electors  to 
remove  their  representatives  as  a  means  of  ensuring  the 
latter's  continuous  responsibility  in  spite  of  the  longer 

duration  of  their  mandate 701 

XVII.  How  the  changes  effected  in  the  electoral  sphere,  on  the 
above  lines,  will  affect  parliamentary  government.  They 
are  fatal  to  the  system  of  permanent  majorities.  This 
system,  founded  on  the  fiction  of  the  "  two  great  parties," 
can  no  longer  give  life  to  parliamentary  government;  it 
does  but  deteriorate  it.  The  method  of  free  unions  must 
^  prevail  inside  parliaments  as  well  as  outside  them.  The 
homogeneity  and  the  solidarity  of  the  ministry  must  go. 
Having  lost  their  historical  raison  d'etre,  they  are  only  a 
source  of  disorder  for  the  working  of  the  regime  ;  they  end 
in  general  irresponsibility,  of  ministers  and  representa- 
tives, and  in  paralysis  of  governmental  activity  or  of  par- 
liamentary control.  The  remedy  lies  in  the  abolition  of 
the  Cabinet  system,  but  with  the  maintenance  of  the  min- 
isters in  parliament ;  the  separation  of  the  legislative  and 
the  executive  must  be  rejected.  How  the  individual  re- 
sponsibility of  ministers,  substituted  for  their  collective 
responsibility,  will  renew  the  parliamentary  regime,  will 
introduce  stability  in  government  and  genuine  responsi- 
bility of  the  rulers,  will  allow  a  better  choice  of  ministers, 
and  while  ensuring  ministers  and  representatives  their 
independence,  will  make  their  collaboration  more  useful. 
Changes  which  the  abolition  of  the  Cabinet  system  will 
bring  about  in  the  nature  of  the  relations  of  ministers 
with  parliament,  in  the  ministerial  attributions,  in  the 
organization  of  the  work  of  parliament,  and  in  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  ministers.     How  the  standard  of  pari i a- 
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mentary  life  will  be  rained  by  the  abolition  of  the  "gov- 
ernment majority  "  and  of  the  systematic  opposition,  and 
how  the  duties  assigned  to  both  will  be  but  better  dis- 
charged, and  the  whole  activity  of  the  aMembly  be  more 
orderly  and  more  fruitful.  How  the  result*  which  would 
be  produced  by  the  abolition  of  the  collective  respond- 
bility  of  ministers  in  governments  of  the  English  type  can 
be  realized  in  the  1'nited  State*  only  by  the  abolition  of 
the  popular  election  of  the  President.  How  these  changes 
In  the  organization  of  the  executive  and  in  {>arliaiiicntary 
method*  will  have  decapitated  the  permanent  parties  and 
consummated  the  victory  over  formalism  in  democratic 

government 712 

XVTIL  How  the  victory  over  political  formalism  will  depend,  after 
all,  on  the  change  of  the  elector*'  mental  attitude,  on  the 
emancipation  of  their  mind*.  Jfabras  antmum.  How 
the  greatness  and  the  poverty  of  democracy  turn  on  the 
material  Jiberty  already  realized  and  the  moral  liberty 
that^ha*  yet  to  Im*  achieved.  How  the  development  of 
the  freedom  of  the  civic  mind  and  conscience  ought  to 
have  as  its  complement  a  change  of  political  methods 
in  the  direction  of  free  action,  founded  on  individual 
responsibility.  How  these  three  individualist  factor*  of 
the  political  renovation  preaent  themselves  under  a  social 
as|>ect  as  well,  from  the  sLaiidi>oint  of  the  inadequacy 
of  |K>litical  education  not  only  among  the  matse*  but 
also  in  the  bourgeoisie,  of  the  latter'*  civic  indiffervrittsm 
and  selfishness,  ami  of  the  serration  of  classes  which 
makes  free  co-operation  im|>o«*ible  and  prevent*  social 
spirit,  the  action  of  man  on  man,  and  the  moral  leader- 
ship from  arising  and  asserting  themselves.  How  |*>liucai 
renovation  thus  proves  to  !*•  linked  with  social  renovation, 
and  how  both  de|**nd  on  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual conceived  as  a  conscience.  (tt  m-ral  limitations 
subject  to  which  victory  over  ]*>litical  formalism  U  |m«w 
sible  ;  it  i*  not  a  question  of  a  complete  triumph,  hut  only 
of  a  new  |M»litical  de|iArture.  Condition*  in  which  the 
latter  may  U*  realized  .  de|ietidcnce  of  thi*  problem  on 
Uie  general  prohlrru  of  tin-  pr«'*eut  moral  cri*»i* ;  the  emu* 
of  |wilitical  morality  in  |*arti»uUr  and  the  j»r«*H|xvtn  of  its 
being  surmotiiiUii ;  hy|M>the*iH  of  adi*a*trou>  i«%*»ue.  What 
view  i*  to  1m*  taken  of  the  future  of  democracy  in  this 
respect,  and  what,  in  any  event,  i*  the  proper  course  of 
action 728 
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THE  FIB8T  PARTY   ORGANIZATIONS   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES 


(The  first  germs  of  political  extra-constitutional  organization 
in  the  American  Republic  are  to  be  found  in  the  clubs  of  the 
colonial  period,  which  flourished  mostly  in  Boston.  These 
clubs  represented  groups  of  men  generally  bound  by  profes- 
sional ties  (Merchants'  Club,  Mechanics'  Club)  or  by  ties  of 
friendship,  and  meeting  regularly  in  taverns  or  in  private 
houses.  Towards  the  sixties,  when  the  relations  between  the 
government  of  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies  began  to 
get  strained,  the  clubs  naturally  became  a  centre  of  political 
discussion,  and  very  soon,  reinforced  by  patriotic  societies 
such  as  those  of  the  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  they  supplied  the 
impulse  for  resistance  to  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  British 
Parliament.  Among  these  Boston  clubs  a  conspicuous  place 
was  taken  by  the  Caucus  club,  which  included  the  elite  of 
the  patriotic  party.)  In  the  more  or  less  secret  meetings  that 
bore  this  odd  name,  which  had  such  an  extraordinary  future 
before  it,  and  the  origin  of  which  is  still  a  moot  point  for  the 
learned,1  public  affairs  had  long  been  a  subject  of  discussion, 
whether  current  business  before  the  colonial  Assembly,  or,  and 
especially,  local  elections.  The  first  mention  of  such  gather- 
ings relates  to  a  period  preceding  the  American  Revolution  by 
more  than  half  a  century.  Gordon,  the  English  author  of  the 
history  of  the  American  Revolution,  refers  to  the  Caucus  as 
follows:  "The  word  is  not  of  a  novel  invention.  More  than 
fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Samuel  Adams'  father  and  twenty  others, 
one  or  two  from  the  north  end  of  the  town,  where  all  the  ship 
business  is  carried  on,  used  to  meet,  make  a  caucus,  and  lay 
their  plans  for  introducing  certain  persons  into  places  of  trust 

1  See  above,  Vol.  1,  p.  120. 
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and  power.  When  they  had  settled  it  they  separated,  and  used 
each  their  particular  influence  within  his  own  circle.  He  and 
his  friends  would  furnish  themselves  with  ballots,  including  the 
names  of  the  parties  fixed  upon,  which  they  distributed  on  the 
day  of  election.  By  acting  in  concert,  together  with  a  careful 
and  extensive  distribution  of  ballots,  they  generally  carried  the 
elections  to  their  own  mind.  In  like  manner  it  was  that  Mr. 
Samuel  Adams  first  became  a  representative  for  Boston."1 

Another  description  of  the  Caucus,  dating  from  February, 
1763,  is  given  in  the  journal  of  John  Adams,  who  was  himself 
about  to  become  one  of  its  most  imi>ortant  mcmt><»rs:  "This 
day  learned  that  the  Caucus  club  meets  at  certain  times  in  the 
garret  of  Tom  Dawes,  the  Adjutant  of  the  Boston  regiment. 
He  has  a  large  house,  and  lie  has  a  movable  partition  in  his 
garret  which  he  takes  down,  and  the  whole  club  meets  in  one 
room.  There  they  smoke  tobacco  till  you  cannot  see  from  one 
end  of  the  garret  to  the  other.  There  they  drink  Hip,  I  sup- 
pose, and  they  choose  a  moderator  who  puts  questions  to  the 
vote  regularly;  and  selectmen,  assessors,  collectors,  fire-wards, 
and  representatives  art*  regularly  chosen  In* fore  they  are  chosen 
in  the  town/** 

The  club  now  had  such  a  recognized  authority  with  the  pub- 
lic that  it  addressed  ojhmi  ap|>eals  to  the  electorate  signed  with 
its  title  of  "  The  Caucus."  *  Soon  afterwards,  probably  for  inorv 
forcible  action  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  two  other  <  'aucuses 
were  formed,  the  South  Knd  Caucus  and  the  Middle  District 
Caucus,  which,  in  concert  with  the  first,  the  North  Knd  Cau- 
cus, promoted  the  cause  of  the  Patriots.4  ^lt  was  the  North  End 

1  The  Ilittnry  of  tht  Indeftenttenre  «/  th*  t'mt'd  Stat**  of  Amenm.  Load. 
17H8.  |.  »». 

>  The  Work*  <>f  John  Adam*,  Bmloti,  1H.'iO,  Vol  II.  p.  144 
*Tht*  lioMimt  Krrniwj  /'<•«/  of  tli*>  14th  May.  17tH.  contain*  tlir  following 
notirr  "To  th«*  fn-WmM^rv  eti*  M«*l»**t>  prrtrutiiiK  a  p*»r*<>ii:tl  »|>f»ltcft- 
tlrnt  (riiMmnaM  in  oiIkt  |»la«-«"0  f«»r  ><»ur  iiitT«**t  to  rl«rt  |uirti<-nlar  prrann* 
to  bt»  your  rfprwntativi**,  %»»•  ibfrt-furf  r«*«|ti«»»t  \«iiir  \ot#»«i  fur  t  «•»*«•  gentle- 
men who  \\;\\r  «»ti'ivlil\  aiUicr***!  to  \our  iiit«Tf%t  in  tim«»%  |«aM.  »'ftpr<i*ialljr  in 
th*  affair  of  Tr.ni«-  l»y  ««*im1i!i^  timt-h  iri*trtii-tiou*  rti|iif«t«M|  I»t  our  agrnt, 
rrlatlr*  to  Art*  of  Trail*'.  Ut«*  |»n<liriu  tn  l*arh:uiont 

"  Your  limn  !•)••  ««-r\:int«, 

••  Ihr  Cauraa." 
(Rrpn*lu<***i1  in  K.  Frothifigharn.  Th*-  Kit'  -r  th*-  Repnhttr  »f  th*  tutted  State; 

BoAtoQ.   1H7J,  p     1(7.1   ) 

4  Life  and  Timet  of  Joseph   H'urren,  by  K    Krothtiijjhaiu.  IW.%1    IfcVi.  p  .TU. 
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Caucus  which  decided  to  resist "  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  " 
the  introduction  of  the  tea  on  which  the  home  government  had 
imposed  a  duty,  and  instigated  the  famous  demonstration  in 
Boston  harbour  when  the  English  cargoes  were  thrown  into  the 
sea.1  It  was  also  to  the  initiative  of  the  members  of  the  Cau- 
cus) and  especially  of  one  of  them,  Samuel  Adams,/ that  was  due 
the  creation  of  the  "  corresponding  committees) "  01  that  formid- 
able organization  of  the  patriotic  party  which  paved  the  way 
for  the  Revolution  and  independence.  The  corresponding  com- 
mittee of  Boston,  composed  of  twenty-one  members  chosen  in 
public  meeting  by  all  the  duly  qualified  electors,  took  up  the 
agitation  openly,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Caucus,  which  oper- 
ated secretly.8  In  imitation  of  the  Boston  corresponding  com- 
mittee numerous  committees  were  formed  throughout  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  chosen  in  each  town  either  in  public 
meetings  or  by  the  legal  voters.  The  other  colonies,  with 
Virginia  at  their  head,  followed  this  example;  their  com- 
mittees were  appointed  by  the  colonial  assemblies,  but  be- 
fore long  popular  committees  arose  by  the  side  of  them, 
elected  in  the  towns  by  the  votes  of  the  inhabitants.*  The 
corresponding  committees  kept  up  regular  relations  between 
all  the  parts  of  the  future  republic,  convened  conferences  of 
delegates  of  the  district,  exhorted  the  population  to  unity, 
and  implanted  in  the  public  mind  the  resolve  to  withstand 
British  oppression;  acting  in  broad  daylight,  they  mobilized, 
so  to  speak,  the  opinion  of  the  colonies,  to  intimidate  the 
government  of  George  III  and  bring  it  to  its  knees.  Then 
when  the  means  of  an  amicable  solution  of  the  conflict  were 
exhausted,  the  combustible  matter  accumulated  by  the  cor- 
responding committees  caught  fire  and  kindled  the  great  con- 
flagration which  destroyed  England's  rule  over  her  American 
colonies  forever. 


1  History  of  the  Siege  of  Boston,  B.  1849,  pp.  29,  30,  by  R.  Frothingham, 
and  Life  of  Warren,  238-240,  by  the  same  author,  who  had  in  his  possession 
the  anthentic  minutes  of  the  North  End  "  Caucas  "  for  the  period  from  1772- 
1774.    The  book  bore  the  inscription,  "  Began  1767  records  lost." 

*  The  minutes  of  the  Caucus  which  have  just  been  referred  to  disclose  that 
the  Caucus  summoned  the  correspondence  committee  before  it  .  .  .  "appoint- 
ing a  committee  of  three  to  wait  on  the  committee  of  correspondence  and 
desire  their  attendance. .  . ." 

>  The  Rise  of  the  Republic,  313,  327. 
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The  nm'Miiiii  nf  tli--  OOfaoiM  i'"1  Ilk  of  lint 
oorrespoinii'iK  ill  Willi  mm  ITw  wifiitttntifinl  Ubtftp  for  the 
ihlraw  of.  which  tlirv  bad  risen  was  assured  by  anus 
wu  often  DMBMtd  b)  H"  Aiui ■!  n Mtis  themselves  during  the 
early  year*  of  tin-  »■■»  rvpabUoi  vMfth  wan  M  lull  of  troubles. 
The  great  economic  dixtress  which  afflioted  tin  wlmli'  country 
after  the  close  of  th<-  war,  iimi  n  l.i.  ;  |0B  seek  a 
mOMdl  in  such  panacea*  us  the  unlimited  issue  of  po|*r  money 
or  still  mure  extravagant  measures,  brought  out  groups  of  mal- 
luiiti'iit",  who  organized  representative  ciinv«DtlDH  to  remon- 
strate with  tli--  mil  .tit  lit. m!  authorities,  with  the  Assemblies, 
or  even  to  step  into  their  place,  This  movement  gave  rise, 
during  tbt  yiwri  ITW  L786)  !■>  ;i  witala  mass  of  "county 
tkttS"  in  the  States  of  New  England,  especially  in 
Massachusetts  and  Khoda  Island.1  These  conventions  of 
delegate*,  however,  in  whirl  1  Um  |-"v  HlHlFpOTt  politicians 
held  forth,  luul  H  .  phm  ii.t  |  noisy  a*a- 
■ion  of  a  few  day*  tlm  dimand.  A  En  year*  afterwards, 
when  the  Omstiltil  nm  «.'■■  '  i  Wished,  the  con- 
tagion   of    the    Krrnoh    BsWabtfM    jm-ln 1    in   the   United 

States,  as  in  England,*  political  organisations  on  a  permanent 
basis,  in  the  form  of  Dmomtla  Booiatiaa,*1  which  were  au 
imitation  of  the  I'aris  Jacobus  i'!ul>.  They  soon  spread  into 
all  the  States,  into  the  towns  and  the  villages,  and,  by  means 
of  corresponding  committees,  kept  up  relations  with  each 
<  ate  KM  pntnaaol  defending  lilierty  and  the  rights 
of  man,  tliey  indulged  in  demonstrations  which  constantly 
grew  noisier  am)  more  extravagant.  They  voted  resolution*  de- 
nouncing tyranU  and  approving  the  fan*  Jacobin*,  applauded 
all  the  excesses  of  the  Ti-rmr,  |-lot  lfied  lb*  Krem-h  ltevolution- 
ists  at  banquets,  and  furiously  attacked  all  the  constituted 
auth»rili>-*  En  tht  Dated  State*.  The  Dssnoaraik  Nocirtie* 
became  an  element  of  disturbance  and  a  menace  to  public 
order,  so  much  mi  thai   iv  ton,  in  his  message 

to  Congress  of  the  4th  nf  N..vemb.-r.  IT'.lt,  f.-lt  obliged  tu  rsJl 
the  attention  of  the  country  to  these  "self-created  societies." 
They  tried  to  defend  themselves,  but  pi  id  not  find  favour  with 
the  public.     The  defeat  of  the  French  Terrorists  on  U»  9th 

Tt.1tr*—ui.iHMt<,rt.-.ftkil'«9bqft)ufmiir1Stam,l,3m-tll,m. 
•  Awsbon,  VoL",f.  IK. 
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Thermidor,  which  shortly  supervened,  completed  the  discredit 
of  the  American  political  clubs,  and  after  a  few  years  they 
expired^  while  continuing  up  to  their  last  moments  to  vent 
their  malignant  invective  and  to  envenom  the  election  cam- 
paigns.1 

n 

/  The  election  contests,  which  were  too  often  exceedingly  keen 
in  those  days,  were  not  so  much  between  parties  clearly  divided 
by  principles  and  programmes,  as  between  factions  torn  by 
local  and  personal  rivalries.  Even  on  the  great  stage  of  the 
political  life  of  the  new  republic,  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  division  into  parties  produced  by  divergent 
interpretations  of  the  Constitution  took  some  time  to  consoli- 
date itself  and  acquire  an  organization)  (Washington's  great 
authority  imposed,  during  his  presidency,  a  sort  of  trued  not 
strictly  observed,  however,  on  the  animosities  of  the  extreme 
Democrats,  led  by  Jefferson,  and  of  their  "  Federalist "  oppo- 
nents, whose  most  brilliant  representative  was  Hamilton, 
f  The  local  organization  of  parties  was  consequently  still  more 
slow  to  grow  up;  in  any  event,  it  had  at  the  outset  no  need  of 
a  rigid  structure,  for  the  reason  that  the  number  of  voters  was 
generally  limited  by  the  qualifications  for  the  franchise, 
that  the  elective  offices  were  not  numerous,  and  finally  be- 
cause in  American  society,  especially  in  New  England,  there 
was  still  a  ruling  class,  that  is  to  say,  groups  of  men  who, 
owing  to  their  character,  their  wealth,  and  their  social  posi- 
tion, commanded  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens  and 
made  them  accept  their  leadership  without  a  murmur.  The 
candidates  were  nominated  in  town  meetings  or  county  meet- 
ings, but  in  reality  these  general  gatherings  simply  ratified 
selections  made  beforehand  by  the  small  coteries  of  leaders  in 
their  private  caucused!  so  that  it  may  be  said  with  an  excellent 
historian  that  the  latter  "  were  still  the  skeleton  of  the  party 
organization."2 

1  Thus  on  the  occasion  of  the  presidential  election  of  1790,  John  Adams  was 
attacked  with  extraordinary  violence  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  democratic 
clubs  (cf.  McMaster,  II,  297). 

*  Alexander  Johnston's  Nominating  Conventions  (Lalor's  Cyclopaedia  of 
Political  Science). 
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In   I'.niiM  lv;.i.  '.  nuts  wait  particu- 

larly keen,  a  rough  OBtlbM  OB  of  par- 

lies appeared  MOOR  than  ■!'.:.-"■,  bo)  l»r  »  cwmjudeimble 
time  it  proceeded  by  uncertain  ami  unconnected  spurts  in 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  dfaopft  a  regular  fro 
U  i  In  find  at  a  pretty  early  stage  traces  of  meetings  composed 
of  dele ga tea  who  were  supposed,  more  or  lesn  rightly,  to  have 
been  chosen  by  tin  ■■  .  n-Jiips  (as  was  the  case  with 

the  ephemeral  county  convention-!  <>i  1786  in  Massachusetts), 
imt  nun.-  aftao  ii-  irrmHl  1i "  nw  wore 

adopted,  were  naat-metttnai  spa  ba  ail,  hi  which  the  people 

ill  the  arighlwturhood  wit.'  iiuiiwnms,  while  the  inhabitants  id 
the  BKM  reunite  localities  were  barely  represented.  To  nomi- 
nate candidate*  for   elective   offices  which  went   tteyond  lb* 

ItlUlts  Of  tlie   I'dilliti,   tin-  yfan    ■><    SB!    i:i-i'     -: 

counties  were  often  ascertained  by  duHUU 
correspondence)  a  number  of  circulars  were  despatched,  and 
from  th.  i  i  list  was  drawn  up  of  the  candidates 

who  had  received  the  most  votes,  anil  it  was  rctutin 
Mine  channel  for  ratification  by  the  counties.     These  consul- 
tations were  led  by  a  few  public-spiniol  mm  will,  a  taste  for 
election  work,   who  made  tic  mm  I  LfBg  com- 

mittee for  the  oeOMUOO.  Bldi  bj  side  with  this  mode  of 
proceeding  another  was  also  practised,  which  consisted  of 
making    tlie    BOBllartJOB  .    for   the    Senate 

of  the  Stale  Of  tot  the  l'V.1.  r.il  OoagnM  m  cuiifcrcnees  of 
representative  of  vari.ni.->  BoWtttMM  | 

appointed  for  this  purpose  to  Doants  iinwliinii,  ud  i>f  submit- 
ting  the  selections  to  the  ratification  of  the  general  county 
mectingii,  which,  a*  in  the  primitive  democracies,  theoretic-ally 
i  btir  full  powers.  The  practice  of  delegation  gamed 
ground,  Inwnw,  K  it  aeems 

to  lave  lieen   already  fair!  ■..unties.      There 

Watt  t  t'-w   i-"l  it'-il  ilttcllijili,  til-  !ir-.t  of  Which  even  gue*  ln.ll 

■  ■ 
■nig  candidates  fur  OonwnM  or  for  t1 
>  T»n  ■».«•  Imiuhh  at*  i_rha|H  in  W  hswl  In  Ptujinrh  ml..  .Urn*  iW 
l»M.it  r(.r  h  114.11  >wi  *tirr  IT*>.  limit  In  ITBJ  nl  Hit  fm  HW  (aria 
nla.Ha*  f  ■  liw  n.aiMiltoni  aa4  f.-f  Ua»  Mart  anlamamta  ai  Om  ••n«lta. 
I  Mm  of  |*m™  In  >V*hmIi  uli,  w  X-mt m-i.t;  PrHMVisfMaa  to  fmaaaf. 
•mas.  tf  J.  ».  Walioti  i.  Th*  AwHtmm  thu^rmt  K*rUm.  Juauj,  lawjj, 
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toral  college  entrusted  with  the  election  of  the  President  and 
the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

But  all  these  meetings  of  delegates  were  composed  in  an 
anything  but  regular  way;  too  often  the  representation  of 
different  localities  was  neither  complete  nor  direct.  The  deci* 
sions  taken  in  them,  however,  were  not  binding,  so  to  speak, 
on  any  one;  at  one  time  it  was  the  leaders  who,  of  their  own 
authority,  made  modifications  in  the  settled  lists  of  candidates, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  electoral  situation,  at 
another  the  local  voters  recast  the  "  ticket "  as  they  thought 
proper;  the  distinction  of  parties  was  even  not  always  ob- 
served, and  mixed  lists  were  made  up.  The  candidates,  in 
their  turn,  did  not  consider  themselves  bound  by  the  nomina- 
tions made,  and  often  the  competitors  for  elective  offices 
who  had  not  been  accepted  went  on  with  their  candidatures 
just  the  same;  they  offered  themselves  directly  to  the  elec- 
torate. This  method  of  "self -nomination,"  very  common  in 
Pennsylvania  down  to  the  first  years  of  this  century,  was  still 
more  so  in  other  States.  In  Massachusetts,  which,  although 
it  furnished  the  earliest  political  organizations  during  the 
revolutionary  period,  did  not  develop  them  for  many  years  to 
come,  the  candidates  were  often  proposed  by  means  of  letters 
sent  to  the  newspapers  by  a  friend  or  an  admirer,  who  signed 
with  a  more  or  less  expressive  pseudonym:  "An  Elector/' 
"Candidus,"  "The  Whole  Truth,"  "Fidelitas,"  etc.1  Still  in 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  find  already  in 
Massachusetts  conventions  of  county  or  congressional  district 
delegates,  which  are  destined  to  grow  here  alongside  or  above 
the  public  meetings  where  candidates  or  delegates  were 
directly  nominated,  and  to  which  in  New  England  the  name 
of  "caucus"  begins  to  be  given,  accompanied  sometimes  with 
the  epithet  "  general, "  as  if  to  distinguish  it  from  the  special 
caucuses  of  the  electoral  wire-pullers.2 

1  F.  W.  Dallinger,  Nomination  for  Elective  Office  in  the  United  States, 
N.Y.,  1897,  p.  23. 

2  In  Massachusetts  we  come  across  the  same  name  with  a  still  more 
sonorous  epithet  —  "  grand  "  —  applied  even  to  free  popular  representative 
assemblies.  See  Proceedings  of  the  Grand  Caucus,  composed  of  Delegates 
from  the  several  towns  in  the  county  of  N.  Assembled  .  .  .  February  9, 1809, 
Pro  Bono  Publico;  and  to  examine  into  the  present  state  of  the  Union 
whether  the  people  of  New  England  are  ripe  for  rebellion,  and  whether  means 
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Writ  If  Imnmlllfl OllllMillWIJ  with  the  ptttawaj  tl nnrentiona 

of  delegate*  did  mil  at  (MM*  supply  thr-ni  with  |  lined  groove 
in  tlirir  Mtom-eon  ■■" 'i",  for  as  yet  they  had  no 

permanent  orgatii/ittiim  MttfmtiTf  I"  laa*,  they  were  called 
|  in  aaab  particular  case  by  the  private  initiative 
of  a  caucus,  of  I  mtrn.'  ..f  j.iljt icians  who  chose  to  issue 
summonses,  or  of  a  public  town  meeting  which  invited  it* 
IH  to  send  delegates  to  a  common  rendezvous.  (  The 
extra -constitutional  organization  of  th.-  AiurTii'mi  |autn-s 
started  by  taking  up  ita  abode  in  a  borrowed  sphere,  belong- 
ing to  tin-  const  itutioual  structure  —  in  the  State  [>-gi«Utun<s 
uiil  UWO  ihe  Congress  of  the  United  Stated.1  '■ 

For  the  elective  offices  bestowed  in  each  State  by  the  whole 
body  of  iU  voters,  such  as  the  posts  of  Governor  ft* 
tenant*!-'  fnftlTflU  Of  BmUcstU  electors,  the 

necessity  of  a  preliminary  pndtntjBUBg  as  to  the  candidates 
was  still  greater  than  for  the  smaller  territorial  units,  and 
it  Mold  only  bo  suitably  effected  in  a  single  meeting  for  the 
whole  State.     But  to  organize  such  general  meeting*  i 

■  ■-  of  all  the  localities  in  a  regular  way  was  by  no 
i-y  in  ordinary  times,  both  on  account  of  the  inrana 
i  in  those  days,  which  made  a  journey  to  the 
capital  of  the  State  a  formidable  mid  aluioM  i 

..in I  <>l  Mi>'  ihthi  ullv  of  finding  men  of  leisure  willing 
t.p  bwn  ■'!"  dWanji  "'  ■' 

HxK.'Vi-r,  BMd  .  tijii\nii;  tin'  OBUBiUM  of  tW  vnu-rs  of  the 
Stat"  were  all-a-ad]  :>"  capital  in  pursuance-  of 

if.,  ir  EonoftjeM  «  BMabwt  <>i  Ufa*  LagUtfttora,     Were  they 

BM  la  fa*  oaa-l  to  praratil  thalr  raatotaare  to  nwaaiusa  of  r<*  tninrnt.  l-nataU 
Ham,.  WW.  Tato  [■mptil.t  I*  al—  i-urlnua  from  uMb*r  ,-lr.i  ..I  Ha-a,  a* 
aa.iwn.-c  tfaa  laeradlbla  anouot  of  Iwi  r-l  whlrta  parllaaM  ttwtriia-l  la  *utla 
In  Iha  |»|HiUr  mltxl  agalna!  tha  r-rdf-raltata. 

■  It  la  nwllaaa  U>  nvall  ib*  isals  milllDa  of  tba  ninatllallooal  (abrtr  -  (  tha 
A»rrvar>  rvpuhlb-,  lb*  fr-lataltinl  lorn  nt  "bk-h  ha*  la.1  t.»  tfaa  rraUtoe,  hi 
aarli  i.f  tha  Stalaa  ..f  ihr  l!nlou,  of  an  i~t-p-iMl.nl  IrcWatlra  .»J  rua  mm 
!».«.(  *f  a  bftolalaraaail  a  Mute  ((ovaranr  rbnaan  by  tke  r*"f*a.  abla-  tfaa 
I'nioa  has  I— t.  ]-*»>  1.1..I  will,  •  inM-taJ  lactolatlva  hady.  tha  Coasnaa)  af  tha 
l-tttt-1  Wa.Ua.  roapoaxl  .-J  a  Hoaw  •>  h>,.r-™-„ui..«  alariad  by  tfaa  rttlaaaa 
of  tfaa  Maiaa,  oa  tfaa  baala  of  pr-aialaii-n,  aw)  of  a  Kaaaia  la  -hat.  aarfc 
Mata.  •h.ui-i  ll>  |«faiUlbta.  to  iwpraaaaUal  fay  twa  aa— faara  cfcuaaa  by  Iha 
kvtolaiin  af  Iha  Mala      Al  Iba  baail  of  Iha  aiarollTa  p.a.f  uf  tha  t'ahM  an 


Oftoara  for  tato  aaraoaa.  In  tha  |>raaani  day.  in  al)  Mm  Btalaa  by  iha  Banal*- 
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not  in  the  best  position  for  bringing  before  their  constituents 
the  names  of  the  candidates  who  could  command  the  most  votes 
in  the  State?  This  reflection  occurred  to  the  public,  and  in 
particular  to  the  members  of  the  State  Legislatures  themselves, 
and  they  laid  hands  on  the  nomination  of  the  candidates  to 
the  State  offices.  (  The  members  of  both  Houses  belonging  to 
the  same  party  met  semi-officially,  generally  in  the  legisla- 
tive building  itself,  made  their  selections  and  communicated 
them  to  the  voters  by  means  of  a  proclamationj  which  they 
signed  individually.  Sometimes  other  signatures  of  well- 
known  citizens  who  happened  to  be  in  the  capital  at  that 
moment  were  added,  to  give  more  weight  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  legislators.  To  make  it  more  sure  of  prevailing, 
the  latter  soon  adopted  the  system  of  corresponding  com- 
mittees, which  devoted  their  energies  throughout  the  State 
to  the  success  of  the  list. 
('This  practice  of  recommending  candidates  for  the  State, 
which  rapidly  became  general  in  the  whole  Union,  began 
very  earlyj  The  first  instance  of  it  is  found  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  in  1790,  when  the  Governor  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  were  recommended  in  this  way.1  In  the  same  year 
the  rival  parties  nominated  in  a  similar  manner  their  candi- 
dates to  the  post  of  Governor  in  Pennsylvania,  in  joint  meet- 
ings of  the  members  of  parties  in  the  Legislature  and  the 
constitutional  convention,  which  was  convoked  at  that  time  to 
give  a  new  Constitution  to  the  State.  In  1793  we  find  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  making  the  nomination  of  the 
Governor  by  themselves.3  In  1795  the  State  of  New  York 
adopts  this  method  to  propose  John  Jay  as  Governor.8  (After 
1796  it  appears  as  a  settled  practice  in  all  the  States.  And  in 
this  way  is  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  a  permanent  party 
organization,  nestling  under  the  wing  of  the  Legislatures  and 
composed  of  their  very  elements)  It  rises  above  the  more  or 
less  fortuitous  town  and  county  meetings,  in  which  choice  is 
made,  either  directly  or  in  the  second  instance,  of  candidates 

1  Th*  Development  of  the  Nominating  Convention  in  Rhode  Island,  by 
Neil  Andrews,  Jr.,  Publications  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Vol.  I, 
Providence,  1893. 

*  J.  S.  Walton,  Nominating  Conventions  in  Pennsylvania. 

1  J.  G.  Hammond,  The  History  of  Political  Parties  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  Albany,  1*42,  Vol.  I,  p.  90. 
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for  local  elective  offices,  and  in  this  resjwct  it  presents  a  some- 
what striking  analogy  with  the  incipient  organization  of  the 
revolutionary  epoch,  in  which  side  by  side  with  the  corrcsjmiid- 
ing  committees  of  towns  formed  by  the  people,  on  the  model 
of  Boston,  there  were  established  in  the  various  colonies,  on 
the  more  aristocratic  plan  of  Virginia,  corresjK»nding  commit- 
tees appointed  by  tin*  colonial  assembly.  The  semi -official 
control  of  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the  higher  offices 
assumed  by  the  meinU*rs  of  tin*  State  Legislatures,  was  un- 
doubtedlv  also  tainted  with  "aristocrat ism,"  but  the  electoral 
body  acquiesced  in  it  with  a  fairly  good  grace.  The  Legislat- 
ure, after  all,  represented  the  most  important  (dements  of  that 
body;  it  had  a  plentiful  share  of  the  men  of  the  old  "ruling 
class"  who  were  still  regarded  as  the  natural  leaders  of  society, 
and  by  the  side  of  them  an  ever-growing  proj>ortion  of  young 
politicians  thrown  up  by  the  democratic  leaven  which  was  con- 
tinuously agitating  the  country.  The  action  of  these  men 
seemed  to  offer  more  guarantees  tor  a  satisfactory  choice  and 
to  present  more  respectability  than  the  mass-meetings,  or,  as 
some  thought,  mob-meetings,  in  which  candidates  were  selected 
for  the  other  offices.  The  private  character  of  the  semi-official 
meetings  in  question  held  by  the  iiiciiiUts  of  Legislatures  got 
them  the  nickname  of  Caucus,  bv  aualogv  with  the  secret 
gatherings  of  the  Caucus  started  at  I»ost«»n  Inhere  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  name  of  "legislative  caucus"  Ucame  their  formal 
title  in  all  the  State*.  |»csidcs  the  candidates  for  the  offices 
of  Governor  and  Lieutenant -<  Jovernor,  i'.#».  the  heads  of  the 
executive  jMiwcr  of  the  State,  the  legislative  caucus  also 
nominated  the  Electors,  in  cases  where  they  were  api*unted 
by  the  jieoph-j1  the  memlicrs  of  the  electoral  college  which 
chose  the  heads  of  the  executive  power  of  the  I'nioii.  [  Hut 
the  nomination  of  candidates  fur  the  functions  of  Electors  soon 
lost  its  ini|iortanee,  for  in  the  meanwhile  there  had  arisen 
within  the  Federal  Congress  a  Caucus  which,  like  the  legisla- 
tive caucuses  of  the  States,  took   in   hand  tin-  nomination  of 

'  The  fwlrral  t'oiiMitutinii  in  •  ntru-tinj  tin-  rliftion  of  tin*  rrr%i<|tnt  atxl 
the  Vlr«*-I*r«*»itl«  lit  to  a  tolliji  <>f  l\|i.r..r*  »  li«">rn  in  th<-  Stat***  in  nuititier 
ff*4|ua)  to  that  of  tlnir  n-pr***  nt.ttiw-*  m  <  •  •nun-nv  tut*  Uft  ihr  m>«li-  of  wln*- 
tion  of  th«*  KlM*t..r»  to  I*-  »« tt!«<l  l.\  tin  St.itrs  In  «m<\.  r.il  of  thrm  the 
I^rJnlatiiri'41  ajviiitn«s|  tin-  rnjlit  to  ;i|»|HHtit  I  In-  hl«fton»  in  IrgUlathe  araatoe, 
while  in  other  8uum  tlwy  gavr  it  to  the  |«n|»)e. 
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candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  the  Vice-Presidency  and 
entered  on  a  course  in  which  the  power  conferred  on  the 
Electors  was  destined  to  disappear) 

III 

(in  the  first  two  presidential  elections  the  choice  of  the  can- 
didates took  place  of  itself  so  to  speak:  Washington  was 
marked  out  on  all  sides  for  the  chief  jnagistracy  of  the  new 
republic;  he  was  elected  and  re-elected  by  acclamation  to  the 
Presidency,  and  with  him  John  Adams  to  the  Vice-Presidency. 
(But  after  Washington's  imminent  retirement,  in  1796,  the  strug- 
gle began.  About  the  anti-Federalist  candidate  there  were  no 
differences  of  opinion;  he  was,  of  course,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
while  on  the  Federalist  side  there  was  not  the  same  unanimity 
in  favour  of  John  Adam^,  whose  occupancy  of  the  dignity 
of  Vice-President  for  eight  years,  by  the  side  of  Washington, 
pointed  him  out  as  the  latter's  successor,  (in  spite  of  some 
intrigues  against  him  within  the  ranks  of  the  Federalists,  he 
was  nevertheless  elected.  But  the  antipathy  with  which  he 
inspired  several  Federalist  leaders,  and  especially  Hamilton, 
broke  out  with  renewed  vigour  at  the  approach  of  the  election 
of  1800)  The  want  of  unanimity  in  the  Federalist  camp  was 
aggravated  by  the  confusion  caused  by  the  death  of  Washing- 
ton, whose  great  prestige  alone  still  shielded  the  Federalist 
party,  which  was  daily  losing  ground  in  the  country  although 
it  had  a  majority  in  Congress.  The  imminent  danger  of  the 
success  of  Jeffersou  and  of  the  triumph  of  radicalism  in  the  gov- 
ernment appeared  to  the  Federalists  of  the  Congress  to  demand 
their  intervention  in  the  presidential  election,  from  which  the 
Constitution  had  carefully  banished  them.1  For  some  time  past 
the  Federalist  members  of  Congress,  and  the  Senators  in  the 
first  place,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  holding  semi-official  meet- 
ings, to  which  the  familiar  name  of  caucus  was  applied,  to  settle 
their  line  of  conduct  beforehand  on  the  most  important  ques- 
tions coming  before  Congress.  The  decisions  arrived  at  by  the 
majority  of  the  members  present  were  considered  as  in  honour 

1  The  Constitution  prohibits  the  appointment  of  members  of  Congress  and 
office-holders  of  the  United  States  as  Electors,  in  order  to  protect  the  executive 
from  the  influence  of  the  Legislature  and  generally  to  ensure  its  independence. 


binding  the  minority;  bring  consequently  clothed  with  imottl 
sanction,  they  gave,  these  confabulations  an  equitable  basis 
and  almost  a  legal  authority.  In  thin  way  there  grew  up  at 
an  early  stage,  at  the  very  seat  of  Congress,  an  extra-con- 
stitutional institution  which  prejudged  and  anticipated  its 
acts,  tt  was  now  about  to  reach  out  still  further  and  lay  hold 
of  a  matter  which  was  entirely  bsjjflul  the  competence  of 
Congress.  It  appears  that  this  was  done  at  the  instigation 
of  Hamilton,  who,  being  anxious  to  push  Adams  ou  one  side 
and  i'i  prevent  lb.-  fhi  lion  of  Jefferson,  wanted  to  get  the 
U  tuaweuvre  which  he  had  hit  ujhiu  for  this  purpose • 
sanctioned  by  a  formal  dwinimi  id  tb4  tin-i  libera  of  the  party 
in   Coiik'i  '    took,  the  decision,   nominated   in 

I'lirm-quciici'  tin-  caudx  lutes,  lor  lh«  I'n^iri.-iicj  hM.  th.-  T*1h 
I'r-di.lciicv  of  tin-  I'tiioii,  and  agri^ed  to  try  and  get  them 
accepted  by  the  Electors.1  This  nomination  became  the  pre- 
cedent for  a  pniili'  l.il>  mill  111  afcllji  destroyed  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  for  the  election 
of  tin-  1'ri'si, I,th  I'll.  electoral  device  adopted  by  the  Fed- 
eralist nmnu  battOal  known  through  a  private  letter  from 
one  of  its  members  to  his  constituents;  the  Caucus  took  care 
not  to  give  it  out  in  its  own  name,  it  wrapped  all  its  pro- 
ceedings in  profound  secrecy.  And  when  a  journalist  of  the 
BBMBttioD)  il>>'  famous  W,  Duane,  denounced  them  In  his 
paper  Aurora,  published  at  Philadelphia,  and  attacked  the  ac- 
tual practice  of  the  caucuses,  the  "Jacobinical  conclave,"  1m 
was  called  before  the  bar  of  the  .Senate  for  his  "  false,  defama- 
tory, scandalous,  and  malicious"  assertions,  and  barely  managed 
to  escape  from  tbe  formal  proceedings  which  had  been  taken 


h  w  Prwkbal  «wl  VI»hMklni,  without  kswlfTl*.  whkh  ntltolu 
ib»-r  rfa.*.  f.-r  rr-*Wtf«t  >n.l  >htrh  I.»  Vkw-Pmhlmit .  lb*  .»*  *b»  oMalaas 
Uh  srHfsi  dumW  at  >iHh  Nrsn*  PwWml.  Hamlllnai  pUs  t  l  ■■■.■■  la 
MonrWiinf  ■■mind  i».(Hilir  ruxlldata  il*lnrkiwr>  »Mii  AiUnn  ■■■>  IS  rin— 
■Medial  It*  Klarion,  ID  »nw*  d»i  la  *.  ftiirr  UiMr  *mn».  In  (i»  ho**  r*aj^ 
iiMu*)u!nwli-r<>l  rt*m,  to  UW  bopr  ll<al  Adsaas,  M>|  -u  or  two  ma* 
ah»rl.  wtwkt  W  W.t-n  bj  hi*  enlUasw 

■  CM  lluHllUHi'.h-IWrtoT.  »olKWh<k.«l  H«I  *.  Mm  I  f*>  Work*  •/  Ak+ 
„i,l.r  Homi'ki*.  xl   bjJ   0.  lUmllli*.  K.  Y    USt.  V..I    VI.  US). 

'  «'■» ui„  nf  IA.  .Hmi*Utnti.m  *f  ITtAlnfta*  iW  M.  XSIM,  t;  a* 

(hm.,  a.  v.  ism.  voi  u.  P.  an,  rw  w  •■••  c 

Ktms.  N.  Y-  ISW,  Vol.  III.  »  Z».  HU. 
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against  him.  In  the  anti-Federalist  press  of  Boston  a  violent 
protest  was  also  made  against  "  the  arrogance  of  a  number  of 
Congress  to  assemble  as  an  electioneering  caucus  to  control  the 
citizens  in  their  constitutional  rights."1  But  this  did  not 
prevent  the  Republicans  themselves,  the  anti-Federalist  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  from  holding  a  caucus,  also  secret,  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  to  the  two  highest  executive  offices 
of  the  Union;  they  had  only  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
Vice-Presidency,  however,  since  Jefferson's  candidature  for 
the  first  of  these  posts  was  a  foregone  conclusion.3  It  seems 
that  Madison,  the  future  President  of  the  United  States,  took 
the  leading  part  in  this  caucus.8 

(At  the  next  presidential  election,  in  1804,  the  Congressional 
Caucus  reappeared,  but  on  this  occasion  it  no  longer  observed 
secrecy.)  The  Republican  members  of  Congress  met  pub- 
licly and  settled  the  candidatures  with  all  the  formalities  of 
deliberative  assemblies,  as  if  they  were  acting  in  pursuance 
of  their  mandate.  (The  Federalists,  who  were  almost  anni- 
hilated as  a  party  since  Jefferson's  victory,  in  1801,  gave 
up  holding  caucuses  altogether.  Henceforth  there  met  only  a 
Republican  Congressional  Caucus,  which  appeared  on  the  scene 
every  four  years  at  the  approach  of  the  presidential  electiori) 
To  strengthen  its  action  in  the  country  it  provided  itself  (in 
1812)  with  a  special  organ  in  the  form  of  a  corresponding 
committee,  in  which  each  State  was  represented  by  a  member, 
and  which  saw  that  the  decisions  of  the  Caucus  were  respected. 
Sometimes  the  State  caucuses  intervened  in  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  the  presidency  of  the  Republic;  they  proposed 
names,  but  in  any  event  the  Congressional  Caucus  always  had 
the  last  word.     Thus  in  1808,  with  two  powerful  competitors 

1  The  author  of  this  attack,  signed  "  Old  South  "  (the  pseudonym  of  Benja- 
min Austin,  a  well-known  Republican  writer),  gives  us  on  this  occasion  a  good 
specimen  of  the  style  of  the  times.  Addressing  a  Federalist  writer  who  has 
given  the  news  of  the  Federalist  caucus,  he  reproaches  him  in  these  terms: 
"What!  Decius!  are  you  daring  enough  to  arrest  the  votes  of  Americans  hy 
telling  them  that  their  servants  in  Congress  have  already  decided  the  choice? 
Are  you  so  abandoned  as  to  stah  the  Constitution  to  its  vitals  by  checking  the 
free  exercise  of  the  people  in  their  suffrage?  If  you  are  thus  desperate  ..." 
etc.  (quoted  in  Niles'  Weekly  Register,  Baltimore,  XXVI,  178). 

»  Niles,  XXVII,  M. 

*  Cf.  Annals  of  Congress,  sitting  of  the  Senate,  18th  March,  1824,  speech  by 
Smith  of  Maryland. 


for  the  succession  age,  both 

|iut  forward  id  the  itilliniiti.il  fItnrflH  of  Virginia,  11 
gressional  Caucus  proDranoad  En  Madison,  while  taking  the 
formal  hiimiiilimi  bo  dauhan  shut  Am  pr*™  ptManl  waiie. 
this  reeonim-'inhitioii  in  tin_-ir  "private  1WpfH*J  oJ  eitiiena." 
Satan!  members  of  Congous,  IH  did  not  mat  to  li*ve  M : ■  ■  i - 
iaon,  ■pnaiTad  to  tin'  Dounl  :tgaiiist 

J  'i  itv  of  iii>'  prooedarc  al  the  Canon 
.    i 
won   the   liay,   the   wbok    pHfe    I*  ■  ptud    Ul 

itnl  MiuliitoD  wjw  elected.    The  MUM  tiling  look 
■ 

il  forward 
its  Qhutrioai  itilttmin.  Dt  WiM  Oliutoa,  agnhtu  Madiaon, 
who  wua  seeking  m-alaotioa      in  rain  AH  Mm  La  rhrhrtimi  i>f 

New  Vork,  in  a  manifesto  tamad  for  Ik*  QM  I ,  try  to  stir 

n]i  looeJ  jr.iliiiisiis,  bj  proteasing  i  ul  erwt^n 

.   igaiiuit 

the    !»-t|«'tli;ltll'II    oj    the      ■   \  ",     in   miti    -Inl    it 

appeal  to  democratic  mapaptibUitiM  bj  das ininej  the  uaur> 

juitiou  fa*  tli.'  ooturM  of  tin'  Ocofjn  ul  *  right 

belonging  to  tin1  |  in  1810) 

Whan  the  I  B  to  Hioose  a  auccesaor  to  Madison, 

1  .11   brought   in  -1  motion  daolanni   the.  ft  iiiIihiImi 

:  .1  nt.  but  Ihh  proposal  waa 

■  *iuiii.ir  rtaotal Intnaduaod  by  netfeut  uunha* 

shared  the  itann-  B  >  lulature 

of   Monroe,  who  ma   lukdhtou'l   btfOUrttUi  ju»t  a*  t!u«   Utter 
waa  in    1  be  the  I  bj    hi*  iwedrcaaBor 

I  li''  majority  obtained  by  Monroe  wiu  Uit  alight 
{6fl  rotes  to  Mi,  but  na  soon  *<  the  r--ult  w;u  mi  mm  need  ''lay 

the  ■asanblj  to  in  ■  ! 
unanimous.1  [Such  waa  the  weight  wbivh  the  decision  of  the 
majority  of  the  CesanH  hail  with  every  nanabnr,  it  waa  tiin- 
sidered  binding  in  hoi>our  on  him  aa  well  a*  on  every  adherent 
■I  tli-  ]>ift>  in  the.  country  who  ilxl  not  rare  to  incur  tin- 
reproach  of  political  heresy,  of  apostasy,  tender  cover  of 
these   notions   there   aroae    in    the  rale   the 

■  k  HUdmh.  Maaa*  a*  a*  <  mt..i  »nu*. ' 
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convention,  nay,  the  dogma,  of  regular  candidatures,  adopted 
in  party  councils!  which  alone  have  the  right  to  court  the 
popular  suffrage.1)  Complying  with  this  rule,  the  Electors, 
who,  according  to  the  Constitution,  were  to  be  the  unfettered 
commissioners  of  the  people  in  the  choice  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate, and  to  consult  only  their  judgment  and  their  con- 
science,1 simply  registered  the  decision  taken  at  Washington 
by  the  Congressional  Caucus. 

(The  authority  of  the  Congressional  Caucus  which  got  its 
recommendations  accepted  with  this  remarkable  alacrity  and 
made  the  "  nomination  "  equivalent  to  the  election,  rested  on 
two  facts.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  prestige  attaching 
to  the  rank  of  the  men  who  composed  the  Caucus  and  to  their 
personal  position  in  the  country,)  They  represented  in  the 
capital  of  the  Union  the  same  social  and  political  element,  and 
in  a  still  higher  degree,  which  the  members  of  the  legislative 
caucuses  represented  in  the  States,  that  is,  the  leadership  of 
the  natural  chiefs,  whose  authority  was  still  admitted  and 
tacitly  acknowledged.  The  elevation  of  Jefferson  to  the  Presi- 
dency, which  it  is  the  fashion  to  describe  as  the  "political 
revolution  of  1801,"  was  in  point  of  fact  only  the  beginning 
of  a  new  departure.  Far  from  upsetting  the  old  fabric  at 
once,  it  installed  democratic  doctrines  in  governmental  theo- 
ries, but  not  in  the  manners  of  the  nation ;  and  a  quarter  of  a 
century  will  be  needed,  with  the  exceptional  aid  of  events  of  a 

1  Cf .  the  address  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  already  mentioned,  Niles, 
III,  17 ;  Mat.  Carey,  The  Olive  Branch,  Philad.  1818,  chap.  78,  on  the  Congres- 
sional Caucus. 

2  As  is  well  known,  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  were  much  concerned 
about  the  special  precautions  to  be  taken  for  ensuring  the  choice  of  the  best 
men  for  the  chief  magistracy  and  for  preserving  it  from  intrigue  and  corrup- 
tion. They  hesitated  to  entrust  the  election  to  the  turbulent  and  unreflecting 
masses,  but  they  were  not  less  apprehensive  about  leaving  it  to  an  assembly. 
Between  the  direct  democracy  and  oligarchy,  they  thought  they  had  discov- 
ered a  middle  term  in  a  special  body  of  Electors  emanating  from  the  people. 
The  idea  was  that  these  men,  taken  from  outside  official  circles  (the  members 
of  Congress  and  office-holders  of  the  United  States  being  made  ineligible), 
scattered  throughout  the  Union  and  charged  with  a  temporary  mission, 
beginning  with  the  vote  and  ending  with  it,  would  be  inaccessible  to  corrup- 
tion and  would  obey  only  the  dictates  of  their  conscience  and  their  intelli- 
gence, the  high  standard  of  which  had  marked  them  out  for  the  confidence 
of  their  fellow-citizens.  Cf.  The  Federalist  (the  celebrated  commentary  on 
the  Constitution  written  in  1788,  by  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay),  No.  LXVIII, 
from  Hamilton's  pen. 

vol.  ii  —  c 
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non-political  character,  to  dra 

these  doctrines  and  tfiMTrllM  ud  iiuikr  t.li«*m  partol  tin*  politi- 
cal habits  of  the  people.1  The  latter  still  took  its  order*  from 
the  men  who  impressed  il  bj  tlu-ir  superiority  and  who  natu- 
rally formed  a  somewhat  exclusive  and  intimate  circle.  The 
members  of  the  Congressional  Caucus  anil  the  members  of  the 
ItgfaUttvfl  caucuses  of  the  States,  or,  to  use  Hamilton's  ex- 
pression, "  the  leaders  of  the  second  class " '  constituted  in 
fact  a  sort  of  political  family,  and  the  latter  spontaneously 
became  the  agent*  of  the  Congressional  Caucus;  they  went,  in 
the  language  of  a  contemporary,  "a*  prefects"  to  it,1  set  in 
moduli  by  a  Mapla  exchange  of  private  letters. 

mbsM  "l  il"1  Omobj  >>•  presented  the  /ore* 
mnjrurr  of  tint  interests  of  the  Republican  party,  which  en- 
forced discipline,  which  compelled  *ord  nf 
command  from  whatever  quarter  it  proceeded)  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  Ifasj  anti -Fi-dcralists  believed  that  the  Republic  and 
liberty  were  in  mortal  danger,  that  they  were  menaced  by  the 
Federalists,  whose  political  ideal  was  the  Kngltsh  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  and  who,  having  no  confidence  in  the  people, 
in  its  intelligence  and  its  virtue,  were  lieut  on  an  autoritarian 
"consolidated"  government.  The  denunciations  of  the  alleged 
monarchical  plots  laid  by  lb*.  I Ml D  iBlta,  which  their  oppo- 
nrnu  spread  abroad  in  the  inn.-  <>l  WnUngMa  even,  look 
like  silly  calumnies  in  these  days,  but  they  obtained  credence, 
with  the  nitnple  mimU  ni<h»'tnn;iteil  liy  the  Democrats.  Tfcw 
egregious  blunders  of  the  Federalist*  in  power,  their  measure* 
ting  the  liberty  a)  -■  ,  hvidual  freadosa, 
brought  the  popular  exasperation  against  them  to  a  climax. 
The  Federalist  party  soon  succumbed,  hut  the  recollection  of 
the  dangers,  real  or  imaginary,  to  which  liberty  and  equality 
were  exposed  by  it,  survived  it  and  for  many  a  long  day  was 
a  sort  of  bugbear  which  the  leaders  of  the  victorious  party  had 
no  scruple  about  using  for  the  consolidation  of  their  power. 
To  prevent  the  Federalists  from  returning  to  the  charge,  the 

>  Jortae  Qalacy.  la  lb*  pWai*  wak*  a*  as*  Mt  et  WathtafUa  SMtstjr  ks 
1S30,  ™*>k.  thai  "UW  (lliurfnf  **asfalU>aUoea  *J  is*  IT    ' 
at  to  t*  Ukaa  wrlo— ly.    »«■»« 
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Republicans  had  to  carefully  guard  against  divisions,  and  it 
was  to  avoid  them,  to  concentrate  all  the  forces  of  the  party 
in  the  great  fight  for  the  Presidency,  that  the  Congressional 
Caucus  obligingly  offered  its  services. 

(This  system  of  intimidation  was  reinforced  by  an  electoral 
method  which  made  the  minority  absolutely  powerless  and 
gave  the  Caucus  an  exceptional  vantage-ground.  J 

IV 

(  The  Constitution  having  left  it  to  the  States  to  settle  the 
mode  of  appointment  of  the  presidential  Electors,  the  States 
took  the  opportunity  to  adopt  a  variety  of  systems ;  here  the 
State  was  divided  into  as  many  districts  as  there  were  Electors 
to  be  appointed,  and  each  district  appointed  its  own;  there 
the  citizens  of  the  whole  State  voted  for  all  the  Electors  on 
a  general  ticket;  finally,  in  several  States  the  Legislatures 
took  the  choice  of  the  Electors  into  their  own  hands.  The 
first  system  allowed  either  shade  of  political  opinion  its  proper 
influence,  whereas  the  two  last,  which  soon  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Union,  ruthlessly  stifled  the  voice  of  minori- 
ties, or  even  enabled  a  minority  to  usurp  the  rights  of  the 
majority.  Even  in  States  where  the  district  system  was  in 
force,  the  majority  laid  out  the  districts  in  such  an  arbitrary 
and  irregular  way)bhat  they  included  very  slight  majorities  of 
its  adherents,  side  by  side  with  very  large  minorities  of  its 
opponents ;  the  districts  were  not  always  composed  of  adjoin- 
ing territories,  nor  was  their  representation  equal;  one  elected 
one  representative,  while  another  would  elect  two,  three,  or 
four.1  It  was  the  eternal  craving  for  domination,  which  in 
American  political  society,  the  first  formally  based  on  right, 
on  the  legally  expressed  will  of  the  majority,  adapted  itself  to 

1  This  skilful  carving  out  of  electoral  districts  with  the  object  of  conjuring 
away  the  real  majority,  soon  became  popular  under  the  nickname  of  "  gerry- 
mandering." It  comes  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  where  an  irregular 
delimitation  of  the  electoral  districts,  made,  in  1812,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Democratic  party,  gave  them  an  odd-looking  outline.  A  coloured  map  of 
them  having  been  published  in  a  newspaper,  somebody  amused  himself  with 
giving  a  district,  which  presented  a  particularly  sinuous  shape,  a  few  pencil 
touches,  making  it  exactly  like  a  salamander.  "No,"  said  somebody  else, 
"  it  is  not  a  salamander,  it  is  a  gerrymander,"  alluding  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  Gerry,  who  belonged  to  the  Democratic  party. 
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the  new  circumstances:  deprived  of  the  use  of  brute  force,  it 
set  up,  from  the  very  beginning,  majorities  and  minorities 
seeking  to  eireumveiit  one  another  by  devices  of  vote-count- 
ing. The  divergent  views  on  the  Constitution  ami  its  inter- 
pretation, whieh  broke  out  from  this  early  date,  gave  the 
sanction  of  principles  and  convictions,  often  sincerely  held, 
to  these  efforts  to  supplant  the  other  side  by  exj>edients 
of  electoral  legerdemain;  styling  itself  here  "Republican 
party/'  there  "Federalist  party,  M(  the  majority  or  the  pre- 
tended majority  everywhere  tried  to  annihilate*  the  minority 
in  the  name  of  the  good  cause. 

To  the  cause  emU>died  in  the  "party"  was  added  another 
preoecupation  connected  with  a  political  prejudice  which  was 
one  of  the  most  jMiwerful  factors  in  the  organization  of  the  new 
republic  and  in  its  early  life  .J  It  is  notorious  that  the  Union 
was  formed  with  great  difficulty,  that  it  was,  to  use  a  cele- 
brated expression,  wrested  "by  grinding  necessities  from  a 
reluctant  people."  The  old  colonies,  freed  from  Itritish  rule, 
varying  greatly  in  territory  and  j»opulation,  were  extremely 
jealous  alMiut  their  "sovereignty,"  and  mortally  afraid  of  being 
absorl>ed  in  the  federation,  or  of  falling  under  the  sway  of  the 
large  jMipulous  States,  with  their  wealth  and  |>ower.  After 
many  stirring  incidents,  amid  which  the  new,  scarcely  horn  re- 
public seemed  on  the  point  of  jM'rishing  by  anarchy,  the  Union 
was  at  last  established  on  the  footing  of  a  compromise,  which 
allowed  the  federal  government  only  expressly  stated  j>owers, 
and  conciliated  the  small  States  by  giving  them  a  representa- 
tion eipial  to  that  of  the  larger  States  in  the  federal  Senate. 
But  (the  House  of  Representatives  was  c<>uijm)s*m1  of  members 
elected  in  the  States  on  the  basis  of  population,  and  there, 
as  well  as  in  the  college  of  Klectors,  which  is  the  numerical 
counterpart  of  Congress,  large  States  and  small  States  con- 
fronted each  other  again  ,i>  such.  The  States*  even  the  large 
oneSf  which  followed  the  district  system,  u  huh  elected  their 
representatives  by  districts  where  the  majority  belonged  now 
to  one  party  and  now  t < »  the  other,  could  not  help  returning  a 
mixed  set  of  uieiulicrs,  divided  a gai list  themselves,  l ilea] table 
of  reflecting  the  uidi\  lduality  of  tht*  State,  while  the  States 
that  chose  their  uieiuliers  on  a  general  ticket,  which  prevented 
the  different    opinions   in   the   State    from    coining   out  with 
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their  due  weight,  secured  a  homogeneous  and  compact  repre- 
sentation. This  being  the  state  of  affairs,  the  pious  Solicitude 
for  the  autonomy  of  the  State  sanctified,  in  its  turn,  the  party 
greed  which  used  the  general  ticket  as  a  weapon  for  over- 
throwing competitors ;  it  became  a  measure  of  self-preserva- 
tion necessary  for  safeguarding  the  position  of  the  State  in 
the  Union.  For  these  reasons  some  States  which  originally 
adopted  the  district  system  abandoned  it  for  the  general 
ticket.  J  Virginia  set  the  example  from  the  year  1800,  while 
condemning  the  general  ticket  in  the  preamble  of  the  law 
which  introduced  it. 

(  But  the  advantages  offered  by  the  general  ticket  for  ensur- 
ing the  supremacy  of  the  party  and  the  sovereign  individuality 
of  the  State  could  be  secured  only  on  condition  of  the  single 
list  being  regularly  put  into  shape  somewhere  on  behalf  of  the 
people  which  was  to  vote  it;  otherwise  the  desired  concentra- 
tion could  never  be  carried  out  over  the  whole  State.  This 
being  so,  the  Congressional  Caucus  and  its  local  agencies  had 
only  to  come  forward}  they  undertook  to  prepare  the  lists, 
and  the  people  accepted  the  duty  of  voting  them.  ( The  general 
ticket  called  for  the  Caucus,  the  Caucus  smoothed  the  way  for 
the  general  ticket,  and  each  made  over  to  the  other  the  rights 
of  the  people,  the  full  and  independent  exercise  of  the  elec- 
toral franchise.)  While  the  general  ticket  claimed  to  prevent 
the  "  consolidation  "  of  the  States,  the  Caucus  consolidated  in 
each  State  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Moreover,  a  dis- 
sentient presidential  Elector  having  no  chance  of  being  re- 
turned under  the  general  ticket,  the  "imperative  mandate" 
became  logically  and  almost  spontaneously  the  rule  for  the 
Electors,  to  the  advantage  of  the  candidates  adopted  by  the 
Congressional  Caucus.  Thus,  in  the  first  and  in  the  second 
instance,  voters  and  Electors  both  abdicated  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Sometimes,  when  the  electoral  contest  was  particularly  keen, 
and  the  issue  seemed  doubtful,  the  leaders  of  the  caucuses, 
fearing  that  the  defection  of  a  few  supporters  might  prevent 
these  automaton-Electors  from  securing  all  the  popular  votes 
necessary  for  investing  them  with  the  office,  got  the  appoint- 
ment of  them  transferred  to  the  Legislatures  in  which  they 
commanded  a  majority  made  up  of  themselves.     It  was  not 
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uncommon  for  the  electoral  system  to  Ik*  changed  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  elections,  the  general  ticket  or  api>ointmcnt  by  the 
Legislature  l>eing  substituted,  by  a  sort  of  legislative  coup 
d'itat,  for  the  district  system.  (  Disregarding  all  principle 
and  all  rule,  the  party  in  power  shuttled  the  electoral  arrange- 
ments like  a  pack  of  cards  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
moment.1  ) 

(These  malpractices,  as  well  as  the  chaos  of  electoral  systems 
they  brought  with  them,  soon  caused  a  revolt  in  the  public 
conscience,  and  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  demand  a  uni- 
form and  really  popular  mode  of  election,  on  the  basis  of  the 
district  system^  An  amendment  to  tin*  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  to  enforce  it  on  the  whole  Union.  Pro- 
posals in  this  direction  had  already  been  submitted  on  several 
occasions  to  Congress,  starting  in  tin*  year  1H00,1  but  after 
the  elections  of  lHl'J  they  became  more  common.  In  the  pro- 
posals brought  f  or  wart  1  from  1S13  onwards,  almost  every  year, 
either  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  one 
of  the  principal  arguments  against  the  general  ticket  was  that 
it  encouraged  or  necessitated  the  regrettable  practice  of  the 
Caucus.'  It  was  pointed  out  with  sorrow  that  the  Caucus,  com- 
bined with  the  general  ticket,  had  destroyed  the  whole  economy 
of  the  plan  devised  by  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  for  the 
election  of  the  President.  To  quote  one  of  the  many  sj>eechea 
delivered  on  these  occasions  and  which,  by  the  way,  throws 
light  on  the  whole  problem  of  the  permanent  |iarty  organ- 
izations m  its  relations  with  the  electoral  regime:  "In  the 
choice  of  the  chief  magistrate  (by  the  Electors)  the  original 
primary  act    was   to  U»   theirs  —  spontaneously    theirs.      The 

1  TIi ui  f«»r  iii»tancf  Ma*s.*u'liiiM>u<i.  which  votiil  in  the  tfrwl  thr**»  prrtkto*- 
tinl  election*  on  tht«  <hitri<t  ovttriu.  in  \***)  cxrhuu^rtt  it  for  appointment  of 
the  KW««"tnn»  l»\  tht»  Ix-^itlatnn*.  thfii.  in  1*1*4.  ilerrtf*!  tin*  ifen»*rml  lk*krt,  and 
in  Iff**  r»*\«r!«<l  t..  aj»|».. int  tin nt  \t\  ihi*  1^  ^'i««laturi'  North  Carolina  practised 
tin*  ilUtrift  ox-t.iii  .|.iwn  to  1*n|.  :tn.|  m  Isim  hm t>^t it ut«*<|  for  it  the  general 
tlrkft.  «h»«-h.  in  1**1-.  nta«h-  w;t\   for  ;t|>|»*mtin*iit  l»y  tin*  l-*%i;i*lature. 

*  Tin*  tir*t  j.r-.  |«ih.  iU  \%.-r«-  Wrought  Ufi.if  t  !»••  Ilniiv  of  Kf*prt*<M*titati¥e«  *m 
l\w  l.'tth  <-f  M.iri  li.  1^").  I>>  NhIk.I.ih.  tin  ii  l.\  \\  :ilW«r  on  i*half  of  the  I^rjtiftia- 
turr  of  N.u  York  <>n  the  l.'»th  "f  K'l-ru.ir\  .  l*rj.  hy  Manic)  on  tVhalf  of  th« 
I>*jji«»latiir»«  «-f  \..rth  «  an-lma  <»n  tin-  '_i»th  of  hVhruarx ,  l*rj ,  in  the  Striate  by 
Hraillf)  on  th.   liith  «.f   \pnl.  I**'.*.  «t« 

•  AnifiU  <,f  f}..    t  ',,ft>trt  •  «  ..'   r'i«    /'in/../   st, it, a.      Thf  ilfbatc*  atnl  pmc— d» 
inif*  in  th«*  i*«»ii«:n-»*  ««f  th»-  l'i.it<-.|  *»t.it«-*,  I  Wh  <'oiicrt»*ii,  lut  %r%ai«o.  *| 
of  I'icken*  in  th«*  II»iim-  of  K*'pr«**fntati%r«,  th«*  M  of  January,  1S14. 
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Electors  were  free  to  choose  whomsoever  they  pleased.  .  .  . 
How  hideous  the  deformity  of  the  practice !  The  first  step 
made  in  the  election  is  by  those  whose  interference  the  Con- 
stitution prohibits.  The  members  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  meet  in  caucus,  or  convention,  and  there  ballot  for 
a  President  or  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  The 
result  of  their  election  is  published  through  the  Union  in  the 
name  of  a  recommendation.  This  modest  recommendation 
then  comes  before  the  members  of  the  respective  State  Legis- 
latures. Where  the  appointment  ultimately  rests  with  them, 
no  trouble  whatever  is  given  to  the  people.  The  whole 
business  is  disposed  of  without  the  least  inconvenience  to 
them.  Where,  in  form,  however,  the  choice  of  Electors  re- 
mains with  the  people,  the  patriotic  members  of  the  State 
Legislatures,  vieing  with  their  patriotic  predecessors,  back 
this  draft  on  popular  credulity  with  the  weight  of  their  en- 
dorsement. Not  content  with  this,  they  benevolently  point 
out  to  the  people  the  immediate  agents  through  whom  the 
negotiation  can  be  most  safely  carried  on,  make  out  a  ticket 
of  Electors,  and  thus  designate  the  individuals  who,  in  their 
behalf,  are  to  honour  this  demand  on  their  suffrages.  Sir, 
this  whole  proceeding  appears  to  be  monstrous.  It  must  be 
corrected,  or  the  character  of  this  Government  is  fundament- 
ally changed.  Already,  in  fact,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation  owes  his  office  principally  to  aristocratic  intrigue,  cabal, 
and  management.  Pre-existing  bodies  of  men,  and  not  the 
people,  make  the  appointment.  Such  bodies,  from  the  consti- 
tution of  nature,  are  necessarily  directed  in  their  movements 
by  a  few  leaders,  whose  talents,  or  boldness,  or  activity,  give 
them  an  ascendancy  over  their  associates.  ( )n  every  side  these 
leaders  are  accessible  to  the  assaults  of  corruption.  I  mean 
not,  Sir,  that  vulgar  species  of  corruption  only,  which  is 
addressed  to  the  most  sordid  of  human  passions,  but  that 
which  finds  its  way  to  the  heart,  through  the  avenues  which 
pride,  ambition,  vanity,  personal  resentment,  family  attach- 
ment, and  a  thousand  foibles  and  vices  open  to  the  machina- 
tions of  intrigue.  Their  comparatively  'permanent  existence  ' 
and  concentrated  situation  afford  the  most  desirable  facili- 
ties for  the  continued  operation  of  the  sinister  acts.  It  is 
not  in  nature  that  they  should  long  operate  in  vain ;  nor  is  it 
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in  nature  tli.it  tl>"  ni-livhln.il  il.-et'-d  by  these  means  should 
not  feel  his  dependence  on  those  to  whom  he  owes  Ins  office, 
or  EtMgO  thl  BUfltiOM  nln.li  an  •^■•■niial  In  mn  Its  ron- 
1 1 ii li hi. -,-,  or  its  transmission  in  the  desired  succession.  .  .  . 
I  dare  not  prom  is.-   that   t  In-   'i-l-ipti-ui   of   tin-.   UBOW 

the  State*,  will  pnkioand  to  oual,  tnblfMi  iad  wrmy-trTB 

in  tin*  ;i|i|MjL(itin.'tit  of  1  PiMJdaafc     No  liiitimii  means  ran  lw 

iM  to  that  end.     But  1  baUar-a  ii  detaonatnUi  that  this 

:iii..'iiihii"iit   will  ih-jiriw  i-.iI>;iIm  qj   l;.nli!\   in.- I, in:.; 

il.-r  int.rifc'ile  less  IJlNllllHlIn,  II  III  iliniiiu-li  I  li>-  flJ1|lf>l HllllHt 
of  HWUpUtML  .  .  .  hii'tinn  I'.imi'it.  tint  exi--t,  I'Ul  it  will  u- 
rendered  tofalMA  "  l 

But  tli"  «"ii'Tal  ticket  had   it»  intent  defenders,  who  dwelt 
with  vih  JmgTTl  which  the  mi  Wi  tut  inn  for  it 

of   the   district   .-.yMi-iii  WOOld   pNMBt   from    | 

■!.lt.-.   .in,!    III.'    |,  ,'   .  iHPftl  the 

small  States  and  the  htfgl  DON  \t  tin- 
the  most  virnl'iit  BBaunpion  of  the  general  ticket  admitted 
the  serious  abuses  which  hail  crept  into  the  presidential  elec- 
tion by  decl.iriiii;.  like  RlTln-rrtph|  th.it  the  ;if| .i ■iutrii.-iit  of 
Electors  hid  WfTm  "■  mockery — a  shadow  of  a  shade." 
I* nt  tln-y  Eoitfted  thai  ili..  dJftriol  ijftsn  was  no  remedy,  that 
ih..  ntadrifd  lay,  in. i  in  tin-  steotonJ  ijsImb,  Ml  in  I 

UH  H   |1m  >■■;■  "I':--  '■■•    -    ■  ■  .   *0I  that 

Ml    Mm-  men  whose  interest*  it  may 
l»-  to  pMMTffl  i he  laomlaf  will   .i  lie  will 

laiilfh  at  your  vain  itta]  . ■!  again  trartiplinx 

down  the  weak  .1-  :  lie  will,  as  it  shall 

please  htm,  or  m  1*1  Mill!  IP, 

make  and  unmake  PtMhsMtl  «ith  the  same  ease  as  did  the 
Prntorian  eohoru  the  tiK'L-tti'-m  of  the  lioinan  worlil.  -  .  .  No, 
Mir,  let  the  majority  of  I "« tigress  cease  to  do  evil.  Let  then 
acorn  to  be  made  I    ;  tarty,  to  elevate  any  man 

in  riol.il  I -t  them  meet  no  more  in 

Caucus.     Thus,  and  thus  only.  Sir,  ran  the  object  be  in-iin- 

■  Aimnls  of  Oamgrvtt, 
sp-m-h**  of  ObnlMm,  wus 
M*rrh  N|  ISM 

■  1SW,  lltki-et^nw, 
h-i .  1*M>,  of  OiHimr, of  It*  Sam  He-nub-*.  181*,  •(  HtrWor  u  iw  ft 
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plished." l  The  partisans  of  the  district  system,  on  their  side, 
persisted  in  asserting  that  the  "  so  objectionable  practice  was 
inseparable  from  any  mode  of  undivided  vote,"  that  it  was  this 
which  made  the  Elector  a  machine  set  in  motion  by  the  caucus- 
ticket.* 

From  year  to  year  these  arguments  were  repeated  on  both 
sides,  but  the  solution  of  the  question  made  no  progress.  The 
House  of  Representatives  —  where  the  populous  States,  which 
derived  additional  power  from  the  general  ticket  system  or 
from  the  appointment  of  the  Electors  by  the  Legislature,  easily 
commanded  a  majority  —  systematically  rejected  all  proposals 
for  amending  the  Constitution.  In  the  Senate,  where  the  small 
States  were  represented  on  the  same  footing  as  the  large  ones, 
the  district  system  met  with  a  much  more  favourable  reception. 
Three  times  the  amendment  obtained  the  constitutional  ma- 
jority in  the  States'  chamber,  but  it  was  never  able  to  command 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  the  popular  section  of  Congress. 
The  fortress  of  the  general  ticket  thus  remained  intact,  and, 
under  its  shelter,  the  Caucus  continued  its  existence. 


Yet(the  external  defences  with  which  the  general  ticket 
encircled  the  Caucus  could  not  long  protect  it,  for  its  own 
forces  were  giving  way,  the  two  great  forces,  social  and 
political,  of  the  leadership  and  of  the  categorical  imperative 
of  the  party. )  They  had  been  slowly  but  steadily  declining 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  which  witnessed  the 
elevation  of  Jefferson  and  the  triumph  of  democratic  doctrines 
in  the  theories  of  government.  The  annihilation  of  the  Fed- 
eralists put  an  end  to  the  division  into  parties,  and  Jefferson's 
famous  remark,  "We  are  all  Republicans,  we  are  all  Federal- 
ists," was  destined  shortly  to  represent  the  real  state  of  things. 
The  survivors  of  the  Federalist  party  gradually  fused  with  the 
Republicans,  and  when  Monroe  came  into  power,  the  old 
landmarks  were  definitively  obliterated;  the  Constitution 
which  had  aroused  so  many  passions  and  animosities  now 
inspired   every   citizen  with   sentiments   of   admiration   and 

1  Speech  of  Grosvenor,  quoted  above. 

s  Speech  of  Pickens,  of  the  18th  December,  1816. 
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adoration;  under  its  aegis  the  country  was  advancing  with 
giant  strides,  released  from  all  party  preoccupation;  "the  era 
of  good  feelings"  had  dawned  in  ]>olitical  life.  And  yef  the 
Congressional  Caucus,  in  putting  forward  its  candidates,  re- 
peated the  old  refrain  which  exhorted  the  people  to  rally  round 
them  to  confront  the  enemy,  when  there  was  no  enemy;  it 
invoked  the  sovereign  cause  of  the  party  when  the  "party" 
no  longer  had  any  particular  cause  and  represented  only  a 
memory  of  the  past.  But  the  less  the  ruling  ]K>liticians  were 
separated  by  differences  on  joints  of  principle,  the  more  read* 
iiy  did  their  narrow  circle  liecome  a  field  for  intestine  strife 
and  for  intrigue.  Hardly  had  Monroe's  second  administration 
begun  (in  lK'Jl),  when  they  were  seized  with  the  "fever  of 
president  making.'*  Several  candidatures  arose;  all  the  can- 
didates claimed  to  represent  the  tinn  of  the  Republican 
•* party*';  each  candidate  had  his  friends  in  Congress,  who 
intrigued  and  plotted  for  him,  waging  a  secret  and  pitiless  war 
on  all  his  rivals.  They  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  back 
up  their  claims  with  principles,  with  "great  principles,'*  but 
no  distinctive  principles  could  lie  discovered,  not  even  with  a 
magnifying  glass.1  One  of  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency, 
Crawford,  hit  upon  another  expedient:  tx*ing  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  Monroe's  administration,  and  disj>osing  of 
a  somewhat  extensive  patronage,  of  places  and  favours  to 
U\stow.  he  did  not  scruple  to  use  them  to  secure  adhe- 
rents. These  Uirgaiuings  and  cabals  seemed  to  justify  the 
complaints  of  the  intervention  of  incinU-rs  of  Congress  in 
the  presidential  elections)  so  often  made  in  the  course  of  the 
periodical  debates  on  the  general  ticket.  The  prestige  of  the 
leadership  could  no  longer  shield  the  practices  which  were 
indulged  in  at  Washington,  for  this  prestige  was  profoundly 
impaired;  it  had  been  systematically  undermined  for  a  quarter 
of  a  ct-uturv  bv  tlm  social  and  economic  revolution  which  was 
going  on  in  the  American  republic) 

The  pi.litico->«M-ial  hierarchy  which  Puritanism  hail  set  up 
in  New  Ku^laud.  and  which  was  the  outcome  of  an  alliance 

1  ••('.. ill. I  u«>  ■•lily  hit  ii|».«ri  ;i  fi-w  ureat  principle**  and  unite  their  rapport 
with  tli.it  "f  t'r.twfonl  "  <nnr  «»f  tin-  •-aii<h'Ut«*<o.  urttte  a  Senator  on  hit  afcl*. 
"  «*■••  -ttiMiiM  «.invetil  U-)on.|  <l,,uht  "      (V'jrfif*  Van  It urrn,  by  E.  M.  Hbeptni, 
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between  the  magistracy,  the  clergy,  property,  and  culture, 
was  collapsing.  The  eclipse  of  the  Federalists,  who  were  the 
living  image  of  government  by  leaders,  robbed  it  of  one  of  its 
strongest  supports.  The  influence  of  the  clergy,  which  had 
been  one  of  the  main  props  of  the  Federalists,  was  being  thrust 
out  of  lay  society.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Alleghaniesf  on 
the  virgin  soil  of  the  West,  a  new  world  was  growing  up,  free 
from  all  traditions,  because  it  had  no  past;  instinct  with 
equality,  because  its  inhabitants,  who  were  all  new-comers, 
parvenus  in  the  elementary  sense  of  the  word,  resembled  each 
other.  And  this  country  of  the  West  was  advancing  daily  in 
population,  in  wealth,  and  in  political  importance.  The  old 
States  were  also  celebrating  great  triumphs,  due  to  the  marvel- 
lous rise  of  their  commerce  and  their  industry ;  but  their  new 
prosperity  acted  rather  as  a  dissolvent  of  the  old  order  of 
things,  it  created  a  new  class  of  rich  men,  composed  of  suc- 
cessful merchants  and  manufacturers;  these  nouveaux  riches 
supplanted  the  old  ones,  without,  however,  taking  their  place 
in  the  esteem  and  the  reverence  of  the  people.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  cities  helped  to  destroy  the  old  social  ties.  At 
the  sam e  time  the  individual  was  being  directly  urged  by  men 
and  things  to  shake  off  the  old  servitudes,  or  what  was  repre- 
sented to  him  as  such)  The  triumph  of  Jefferson,  in  1801, 
without  effecting  a  democratic  revolution  in  habits,  gave  an 
extraordinary  impulse  to  the  propaganda  of  democratic  ideas, 
made  them  the  object  of  an  almost  ritual  cult.  Politicians 
vied  with  each  other  in  repeating  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
is  the  voice  of  God,  that  before  the  majesty  of  the  people  every- 
thing should  bow.  Writers  popularized  and  gave  point  to 
these  ideas.  In  pamphlets  composed  for  the  farmers  and  the 
mechanics  they  preached  a  crusade  against  u  money  power," 
banks,  judges  appointed  by  the  government,  and  against  all 
the  other  .aristocratic  institutions,  the  sole  existence  of  which 
was  an  insult  to  the  sovereign  people.1 

The  lesson  which  the  American  citizen  learnt  from  things 
was  not  less  stimulating.     Material  comfort  was  increasing 

1  Cf .  W.  Duane,  Politics  for  American  Farmers,  bring  a  series  of  tracts 
exhibiting  the  blessings  of  free  government  as  it  is  administered  in  the  United 
States,  compared  with  the  boasted  stupendous  fabric  of  British  monarchy. 
Washington,  1807. 
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The  popular  meetings  almost  without  exception  condemned  the 
nominations  made  by  the  Caucus  as  a  flagrant  usurpation  of 
the  rights  of  the  people.1  (The  State  Legislatures  were  more 
divided.  In  the  East  the  legislative  caucuses  of  New  York, 
Maine,  and  Virginia  pronounced  for  the  old  practice  of  nomi- 
nation by  members  of  Congress,2. but  in  Maryland  and  in 
some  States  of  the  young  West  the  Caucus  was  rejected  with 
indignation  by  formal  votes  of  the  Legislatures  in  official  ses- 
sion.] At  the  head  of  these  States  of  the  West  was  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  General  Jackson's  native  country.  The  local 
legislative  caucus  hastened,  in  August,  1822,  more  than  two 
years  in  advance  of  the  election,  to  record  a  vote  recommend- 
ing him  for  the  chief  magistracy.  Then  the  Legislature  of 
the  State,  acting  in  its  official  capacity,  passed  resolutions 
energetically  condemning  the  practice  of  the  Congressional 
Caucus  and  communicated  them  to  all  the  Legislatures  of  the 
Union.8  The  reception  given  by  these  latter  to  the  interven- 
tion of  their  sister  of  Tennessee  was  not  of  the  warmest ;  the 
great  majority  of  the  Legislatures  abstained  from  considering 
the  communication;  in  others,  except  in  a  few  cases,  it  was 
received  rather  with  disfavour.4  But  in  the  popular  meetings, 
and  in  most  of  the  newspapers,  the  attacks  on  the  Caucus  con- 
tinued without  intermission. 

1  Among  these  many  meetings  should  be  mentioned  a  "  numerous  meeting  " 
of  citizens  of  Coecil  County,  Maryland,  of  the  4th  September,  1823,  and  a 
"numerous  and  respectable  "  meeting  of  citizens  of  Jeffersou  County, Ohio,  of 
the  2d  December,  1823.  Their  resolutions  with  long-winded  preambles  express- 
ing identical  views  present  a  significant  contrast  in  tone  and  reasoning;  those 
of  the  old  Maryland  in  the  East  (see  Niles,  XXV,  40)  bear  the  stamp  of  laboured 
legal  argument,  while  the  language  of  the  young  State  of  the  West,  overflowing 
with  enthusiasm,  pays  no  heed  to  all  the  "  whereas,"  and  bluntly  proclaims: 
"The  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  machinations  of  the  few  to  dictate  to 
the  many,  however  indirectly  applied,  will  be  met  with  becoming  firmness, 
by  a  people  jealous  of  their  rights  .  .  .  the  only  unexceptional  source  from 
which  nominations  can  proceed  is  the  people  themselves.  To  them  belongs  the 
right  of  choosing;  and  they  alone  can  with  propriety  take  any  previous  steps" 
(p.  4  of  the  report  of  the  meeting,  published  in  pamphlet  form). 

*  Hammond,  II,  12!) ;  Niles,  XXIV,  139;  XXV,  292,  370. 

»  Niles,  XXV,  137-139. 

4  See  especially  the  message  of  Governor  Troup  of  Georgia  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  decision  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York  (Niles,  XXV, 
S3»323). 
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(  In  Congress  the  intrigues  of  the  rival  factions  also  con- 
tinued; the  friends  of  all  the  candidates,  excepting  those  of 
Crawford,  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  the  Caucus,  for  if  they 
attended  it,  they  would  l>e  obliged,  in  pursuance  of  the  non- 
written  law  of  caucuses,  to  bow  to  its  decision,  were  it  voted 
by  a  majority  of  one  only,  and  to  give  up  their  favourite 
candidates  at  once;  in  any  event,  if  no  candidate  obtained  a 
majority  in  the  Caucus,  as  was  becoming  probable  owing  to 
the  multiplicity  of  candidatures,  they  would  all  issue  from  it 
with  lowered  prestige.)  A  preliminary  canvass  has  proved 
that  two-thirds  of  the  Republican  meinl>ers  of  the  Congress 
refused  to  meet  in  caucus;] Crawford's  partisans  none  the  less 
persisted  in  convening  it.  By  way  of  meeting  the  reproaches 
which  were  levelled  at  the  Caucus  of  being  a  "Jacobinical  con- 
clave/' its  organizers  decided  that  it  should  U*  held  in  public. 
It  took  place  on  the  1  ttli  of  February,  1H1M,  in  the  hall  of 
Congress. )  Directly  the  doors  were  o|>eiied  an  enormous  crowd 
thronged  into  th<k  galleries,  but  on  the  Hoor  of  the  brilliantly 
lighted  chamber(the  seats  of  the  members  of  the  Caucus  re- 
mained almost  empty.)  At  last  it  was  ascertained  thatfof  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  memliers  .summoned,  sixty-six  hail  re* 
sjHjnded  to  tin*  appeal.  Crawford  obtained  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote,  I »tit  it  was  that  ot  a  small  minority  of  the  party 
only,  and  the  result  simply  proved  the  inability  of  the  Caucus 
to  effect  tin*  concentration  which  was  its  ruinon  (VPtr*.  ^  Never- 
theless it  issued  a  long  manifesto  to  demonstrate  the  necessity 
of  persisting  in  the  old  practice  and  to  warn  the  public  of  the 
disastrous  effects  likely  to  ensue  fioiu  its  aUmdouuieut,  which 
would  not  1h*  routined  to  the  election  of  the  President  and  the 
Vice-President,  but  would  shatter  the  whole  system  in  force 
of  nominations  to  elective  others  and  ruin  Republican  ascen- 
dancy. The  signatories  of  the  manifesto  insisted  that  no  less 
a  matter  than  the  "diMuemlieriiieiit  or  the  preservation  of  the 
party "  was  at  -take.1  Salvation  therefore  lay  in  the  main- 
tenance at  all  hazards  ot  the  traditional  organization  of  the 
party. 

»  Nile.,  XXV.  3U1. 
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The  manifesto  made  no  impression  on  public  opinion,  and 
the  champions  of  the  Caucus  soon  had  to  withstand  a  great 
onslaught  which  was  made  on  them  in  Congress.  The 
handle  for  it  was  given  by  the  everlasting  question  of  the 
electoral  regime,  of  the  general  ticket,  or  the  district  system. 
A  long  discussion  arose  in  the  Senate,  which  was  transformed 
almost  immediately  into  a  passionate  debate  on  the  Caucus. 
In  the  preceding  discussions  the  Caucus  had  been  placed  in  the 
dock  as  the  accomplice  of  the  general  ticket;  now  it  was  its 
own  case  which  came  before  the  court.  Rufus  King,  one  of 
the  last  survivors  of  the  generation  which  had  founded  the 
republic,  opened  fire  with  a  long  indictment  of  the  "new, 
extraordinary,  self-created  central  power,  stronger  than  that 
of  the  Constitution,  which  threatens  to  overturn  the  balance 
of  power  proceeding  from  its  division  and  distribution  between 
the  States  and  the  United  States,"  to  degrade  the  Legislature, 
to  hand  over  the  government  to  coteries  of  men  "  regulated  by 
a  sort  of  freemasonry,  the  sign  and  password  of  each  at  once 
placing  the  initiated  in  full  confidence  and  communion  with 
each  other  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,"  etc.1  In  supporting 
Rufus  King's  attack,  other  Senators  protested  against  the 
assertion  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Caucus  were  but  a 
simple  expression  of  opinion  of  private  citizens,  and  that  they 
committed  nobody.  It  was  precisely  the  influence  attach- 
ing to  their  capacity  of  members  of  Congress  which  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Congressional  Caucus,  according  to  its 
opponents.  And,  in  fact,  they  added,  can  it  be  maintained 
that  the  meetings  which  take  place  in  the  hall  of  Congress 
with  their  chairman  in  the  Speaker's  chair  and  the  officers  of 
the  House  at  the  doors,  are  meetings  of  private  persons?  It 
would  lye  arguing  like  the  priest  who,  when  insulted  on  his 
way  to  church,  threw  off  his  gown  exclaiming,  "Lie  there, 
divinity,  until  I  punish  that  rascal " ;  and  then,  "  having,  in 
his  private  capacity,  inflicted  the  chastisement,  resumed  the 
character  of  clergyman  and  proceeded  to  preach  up  charity 
and  forgiveness  of  injuries,  love  to  God  and  good-will  towards 
man."1     The  perpetuation  of  the  Congressional  Caucus  will 

1  Annals  of  Congress,  18th  Congress,  1st  session,  sitting  of  the  18th  March, 
1824,  pp.  355-.T62. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  382,  speech  of  Hayne. 


open  the  door  to  the  greatest  utilises  and  to  corruption.  *'  It 
is  an  encroachment  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  more 
alarming,  inasmuch  as  it  isexerriM-<l 

iMiiagc  and  influeixr.  M 
■ad  1  «ilt  iiiuk"-  vim  ■  Minister,  or  Secretary,  or,  at  |H  I 
I  will  provide  you  with  a  good  berth,  suited  to  wwr  wants  if 
not  to  your  e-aiiacity.  .  .  .  The  President  and  Congress  wen 
ivise.  framera  of  our  Constitution  to  aet  aa 
checks  ivu'h  upon  tin-  ntliiT,  liut  liy  tlie  system  at  present 
ilin  salutary  provision.*" 
The  defenders  of  th.  Caucus,  fur  more  numeroua  in  the 
Senate,  took  rather  a  high  tone  with  it*  opponent*.  There 
was  nothing,  they  declared,  new-fangled  in  the  caucus  system, 
"ttodgliaatad  with  tba  Bafolntioii  EtMlf.  it  nal  i 
ated  S.  Adams  or  his  father  who  first  suggested  it.  Was  there 
any  intention  to  recommend  a  man  who  was  abhorrent  to  the 
people?  If  the  people  are  united  in  favour  of  another  man, 
the  recommendation  would  not  VtifS  a  feather.  The  oldadage 
Is  that  by  its  fruit  the  tree  shall  be  known.  What  lias  been 
the  result  of  this  practice  for  the  last  twenty  years?  Has 
jour  Constitution  been  vi<  :  n   happy  situation 

an  object  of  congratulation?  Is  not  every  nation  which  is 
striving  to  break  the  fetters  of  slavery,  looking  to  us  as  the 
landmark  by  which  they  are  to  be  guided?  These  are  the 
fruit*  of  this  system,  which  has  lieen  followed,  in  relation  to 
the  presidential  election,  from  1800,  up  to  the  present  ila)  ; 
which  has  been  sustain"!  by  the  people;  and  which  has  straw 
of  the  greatest  names  of  the  country  to  support  it."1  The 
attacks  on  the  Canons  were  due  rather  to  the  rancour  of  a 
defeated  party  or  to  personal  considerations.  "  ft  was  by  the 
Caucus,"  said  Senator  Noble,  "that  the  power  then  in  the 
hands  of  Federalists  was  dislodged,  and  from  my  youthful 
days  1  said  Amen  I  and  so  I  say  now  "  '  DeTaloplnj  I  In*  idea, 
the  president  of  the  last  Caucus,  Btl 

that  it  was  by  the  Caucus  that  the  Republican  party  had  been 
brought  into  power.  "The  bridge  which  lias  carried  me  safe 
over,  1  call  a  good  bridge.  ...     I  art  as  a  party  man  and 
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have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  wish  to  keep  my  party  in 
power;  that  I  believe  the  caucus  system  is  the  most  effectual 
means;  and  that  when  we  cease  to  use  it,  we  shall  thereby 
deprive  ourselves  of  one  most  powerful  instrument.  ...  In 
a  government  like  ours,  where  many  of  our  great  officers  are 
elected,  there  must  be  some  mode  adopted  whereby  to  concen- 
trate the  votes  of  the  people.  The  caucus  system  is  certainly 
the  best.  For  the  Presidency,  for  instance,  is  it  not  rational 
to  suppose  that  the  members  of  Congress  have  better  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  the  character  and  talents  of  the  several 
candidates  than  those  who  have  never  seen  them  and  never 
acted  with  them.  However,  the  Caucus  mode  is  denounced, 
and  now  let  us  see  what  is  to  be  substituted !  " 1 

The  debate  lasted  for  three  days,  more  than  twenty  speakers 
took  part  in  it.  At  last  the  Senate,  wearied  out,  adjourned 
the  discussion  sine  die.  But  (it  was  clear  to  every  one  that 
the  verdict  had  been  given,  that  the  Congressional  Caucus  was 
doomed.  After  the  fiasco  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Caucus, 
from  which  two-thirds  of  the  Republican  members  of  Con- 
gress absented  themselves,  the  great  debate  in  the  Senate  gave 
it  the  finishing  blow)  "King  Caucus  is  dethroned,"  was  said 
on  all  sides.  And  it  made  no  attempt  to  recover  its  sover- 
eignty ;  the  animadversion  which  it  aroused  in  the  country  was 
too  great. 

Now,  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent events,  that  hostility  appears  less  justified.  The  in- 
dictment of  the  Congressional  Caucus  was  undoubtedly,  to  a 
certain  extent,  made  up  of  constructive  charges.  The  exas- 
peration of  personal  and  party  strife,  as  well  as  the  ardour 
of  the  democratic  spirit  with  its  exuberance  of  youthful  vigour, 
had  inevitably  exaggerated,  or  at  least  anticipated,  certain 
abuses  of  the  Caucus.  In  particular  the  alleged  prostitution 
of  patronage,  and  the  bargaining  between  the  Presidents  and 
the  members  of  Congress,  which  were  painted  in  such  sombre 
colours,  do  not  seem  to  have  presented  a  grave  aspect,  however 
justifiable  may  have  been  the  apprehensions  with  regard  to 
the  future.  Intrigues  were  not  entirely  absent  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Caucus,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  given 
rise  to  actually  corrupt  practices.     The  personages  raised  to 

1  Annals  of  Congress,  ibid.t  395-398. 
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the  Presidency  by  the  Caucus  were  not  so  much  its  creatures 
as  men  designated  beforehand  by  public  opinion,  or  by  a  very 
considerable  section  of  it,  owing  to  their  great  services  and 
their  character.  The  Caucus  has  none  the  less  produced  un- 
toward effects,  which  were  destined  to  weigh  heavily  on  the 
whole  future  of  the  Republic,  by  establishing  disastrous  prece- 
dents and  habits  of  mind  which  American  |>olitical  life  has 
never  been  able  to  throw  off:  nullifying  the  scheme  devised 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  for  the  presidential  elec- 
tion and  transforming  the  Electors  into  lay  figures,  the 
Caucus  has  made  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  Union  an  object 
of  wire-pulling;  and  to  get  its  schemes  sanctioned  by  the 
people,  it  has  implanted  within  them  a  respect  for  party 
conventionalism,  for  its  external  Utdge,  has  drilled  them  into 
a  blind  acceptance  of  reyulnr  nominations. 

VII 

As  the  authors  of  the  manifesto  issued  on  behalf  of  the  last 
Congressional  Caucus  had  foreseen/ its  collapse  entailed  that 
of  the  whole  system  of  nomination  for  elective  offices  by  cau- 
cuses. The  legislative  caucuses  in  the  States  had  also  to  retire 
before  the  rising  democratic  tide)  Their  ranks  had  already 
been  broken  into  before  t lit*  explosion  of  democratic  feeling, 
which  U*gan  with  the  third  decade  of  this  century.  In  the 
legislative  caucuses  comj»osed  only  of  memliers  of  the  party  in 
the  legislature  the  districts  in  which  their  party  was  in  a 
minority  were  left  unrepresented,  and  vet  decisions  were  taken 
in  them  which  Ixuunl  the  party  in  the  whole  Stat**;  sometimes, 
even,  the  caucus  represented  only  the  minority  of  the  party 
in  the  State.  To  meet  the  complaints  made  on  this  score,  the 
caucuses  decided,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  first  decade, 
to  take  in  delegates  elected  ml  A'**  by  the  nicuil»crs  of  the  party 
in  the  dMrnts  which  had  no  representatives  in  the  legislat- 
ure. In  this  way  a  |x>pul;ir  element  was  introduced  into  the 
oligarchical  ImmIv  of  the  caucuses  and  with  jniwers  expressly 
conferred.  It  mattered  little  that  this  innovation  was  uot 
due,  in  the  tirM  instance,  to  the  fee]mg  that  the  caucus  was 
usurping  the  right*  of  the  people,  hut  to  the  fact  that  it  did 
not  provide  the  party  with  a  materially  complete  representa* 
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tion.  The  gap  was  made,  and  it  was  destined  to  go  on  widen- 
ing until  the  whole  people  could  enter  by  it.  Rhode  Island 
is  perhaps  the  first  to  supply  an  example  of  a  "  mixed  "  caucus, 
about  the  year  1807,  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  to  the 
high  offices  of  the  State.1  The  following  year  we  see  it  intro- 
duced into  Pennsylvania,  after  a  campaign  in  which  the  pro- 
posal to  entrust  the  nomination  of  the  candidates  to  special 
delegates  did  not  find  much  favour  with  the  population, 
which  held  that  the  sending  of  delegates  would  cause  "  trouble 
and  expense  "  and  divisions  in  the  party  into  the  bargain.  It 
was  the  Republican  caucus  which,  to  silence  the  rival  faction, 
itself  invited  the  counties  represented  by  non-Republicans  to 
send  delegates  on  the  basis  of  local  representation  to  the  Legis- 
lature, to  join  with  the  Republican  members  of  the  Legislature 
in  nominating  candidates  for  the  post  of  Governor  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. This  first  mixed  caucus  met  on  the  7th  of 
March,  1808,  at  Lancaster.2  The  violent  strife  of  factions 
which  filled  the  political  life  of  Pennsylvania  produced  in 
about  ten  years  a  new  variation  in  the  constitution  of  the 
bodies  which  made  the  nominations  of  the  candidates.  The 
sharp  attacks  of  the  faction  of  the  "  Old-school  Democrats " 
on  the  "  intrigues  of  the  Executive,  and  of  his  servants  the 
Assemblymen, "  decided  their  rivals  to  summon,  in  1817,  at 
Harrisburg,  a  popular  convention  of  delegates  from  the  coun- 
ties, in  which  the  members  of  the  Legislature  were  to  sit  only 
in  the  absence  of  special  envoys  from  their  county.  The  name 
of  convention,  which,  from  the  very  beginning,  was  used 
to  designate  gatherings  of  citizens  from  several  places,  or 
"general  meetings,"  became  in  the  meantime  the  regular 
appellation  of  the  representative  meetings  of  delegates.  The 
Harrisburg  convention  was  attended  by  sixty-nine  delegates 
and  forty-four  members  of  the  State  Assembly.8  The  "mixed 
caucus"  thus  made  room  for  the  "mixed  convention,"  the 
principle  and  basis  of  which  were  of  a  popular  nature,  and  to 
which  the  members  of  the  Legislature  were  admitted  on  a 
subsidiary  footing  only.     Very  often  they  received  a  quasi- 

1  Neil  Andrews,  The  Develop,  of  the  Xonun.  Conven.  in  Rhode  Island. 
1  Pennsylvania  Politics  early  in  this  Century,  by  W.  M.  Meigs  (Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  Vol.  XVII,  Philad.  lHT.'t). 

•  M.  Carey,  The  Olive  Branch,  1818,  p.  4oN2.  —  Meigs,  the  article  just  quoted. 


I'tnMus  nffoel  :   llio  population,  Who  dM  notour  about 

I'hiMiMi,  ■'  ;n  i  tin  in /■'■!  "  I  In- ir  rcprtiaen  native* 

hi  tin-  tinghltmtii  to   if  in  thai*  stand;  or,  i   i 

tiou  adniitti.1  than  bj*  ;i  ipaonu1  vols,  t  ln.v  VM  "voted  in  u 
iin-iiii--ii." '     I'll.'  in ix.-.i  oooTMtion  ma  datkunad  to  be  ra~ 

plaoed  I'Vcntii.llly  hv  tlir  pun*   n.iiv.'iiti'ili,  DDDpOHd    solely  of 

popnJu  oadtanonHi  alaotad  on  imIi  o  l  Ms  but 

definitive  li i ■  > I  i«,niiiLiii'nt   fnrru,  in 

party  gofflRuwntj  bo  Uh  pripripU  nnd  kha  pnoM 

i  ]»mi|i1.'.  t.lic  Htii^imifil  antecedent* 
of  wined  «■.-  luivi-  pmo  irilt  M  Uw  (lawn  ut  Hi.'  American  Ho* 
imiiii.',  hi  the  BBntaojian  hi  itnlmihw  nf  ti»-  t^n-tiship*  of  the 

OOBBty,   01  "I    dfllABktM   ill    M-H'i-.il   iiiti--.-.  01   tfOB    ill  tha 

Bpotwlii'  i  'I'll.-  tir.^t.  pure  eon- 

ventiun  wjut  ofgtabod  tn  r-'iniM hranJa  in  opposition  to  the 

~rst  mixi-il  .inn. 'nti !  Harriobtirgj  md  on  the  um«  day,  by 

'  tha  ilarria* 
■  ii  was  only  a  "mongrel  Caucus,"  and  convened 
its  own  ; tl  '  i.  us"  won  the  day, 

and  it  wm  not  till  I*1M  tbat  loth  parties  adopted  the  system 

..■    .■llt.l.UIM. 

Ill  DKMt  il    iU>    OfebM   BMm   tin'  legislative  eaueua  disap- 
peared mora  slowly.     In  the  Bohr]  oi  Ban  Fork  tlm  deno- 
I     r.imni;iti>   .l.iii:iiiils,  an  early  as   1813,  the 
summi'iiiii',-  ul   :i  convention   of   .!■ 

:  tlir  punts  of  Governor  and  I.ienu-nant-trnv- 
iTimr.  lint  in'  ••ir.-.t  is  given  h0  IbJa  r-<onimeiidation{  the 
legislative  MOVM  holib>  tha  Md.  Ebi  lir«t  mixed  eanroa 
appears  in  New  York,  as  '.  in  1*17,  and  in 

lx"_'i  it  i*  >til)  the  aaooni  wWefa  rnakea  tha  Blnaa  nomination*.* 
liut  in  lb"  course  of  tli.' 
gates  started  by  I  i         . 

gown  the  caucus,"  arc  permanently  establish-  !  | 

whole  caucus  system,"  as  was  prorlaiiiicil  at  this  aofl 
"  had  beeu  execrated  deep  from  the  hearts  of  the  people.     A 

i  Tttl*  ifODMlm*  m  Mluwwt  la  ttbod*  UUikI.  tn  1KB-    Km  Xatl  Aadrr-v 

■  Meic*.  '«•■  <"■'-.    Waltna.  for.   nf.     for  tha 
foud   of   Bar*   FomrMi 

>  IImuhumI,  L  UT  .  11,  UA. 
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tone  of  indignation  and  disgust  at  it  had  gone  forth  in  the 
land.     It  could  no  longer  stand."1     In  Massachusetts  it  is 
only  in  1823  that  special  delegates  are  added  to  the  members 
of  the  legislative  caucus.2    In  Rhode  Island,  where  the  par- 
ticipation of  popular  delegates  in  nominations  made  by  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  was  introduced  at  an  early  stage, 
the  people  shows  no  readiness  to  depute  its  delegates.     In 
1824  it  appears  that  barely  a  few  towns  responded  to  the 
appeal  to  send  delegates;  that  in  a  convention  of  more  than 
seventy  members  there  are  not  more  than  twelve  or  sixteen 
who  have  been  really  elected.8    In  several  States  the  pure 
legislative  caucus  continued  to  make  the  nominations  of  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieutenant-Governor  even  for  some  time  after  1824. 
These  facts,  which  show  how  great  the  popular  inertia,  the 
force  of  habit,  or  the  prestige  of  the  leadership,  were  in  face 
even  of  the  rising  tide  of  democracy,  explain  in  a  concrete 
way  how  the  Congressional  Caucus  was  able,  in  spite  of  the 
attacks  made  on  it,  to  hold  its  own  for  no  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  and  wield  its  oligarchical  power,  with  the  aid  of 
a  few  small  groups  of  men  scattered  throughout  the  Union. 
But  if  democratic  feeling  did  not  at  once  become  an  irresistible 
force,  if  it  did  not  advance  by  leaps  and  bounds,  it  none  the 
less  accumulated  in  the  mind  of  the  nation  by  a  daily,  hourly 
process,  while  the  legislative  caucus,  giving  birth  to  the  mixed 
caucus  and  the  mixed  convention,  was  itself  paving  the  way 
for  the  new  cadres;  only  an  accidtfnt  was  required  to  make 
the  pent-up  force  explode  and  shatter  the  old  ones.     This 
accident  was  the  fall  of  the  Congressional  Caucus  of  1824, 
which  sheltered  the  old  leadership,  which  supplied  it  with  a 
centre  of  action.     And  its  collapse  was  all  the  more  complete 
that  the  u  party  "  on  which  it  leaned  had  long  since  lost  all 
vitality,  having  no  longer  any  distinctive  principles  or  object 
and  aim  of  its  own.     Everything  therefore  tumbled  down  at 

1  Two  sfH'firhfs  delivered  in  the  New  York  State  Convention,  September, 
1824,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  N.  Y.  1824,  p.  11.  —  Cf.  the 
Autobiof/rophff  of  Thurlow  Weed,  Huston,  188.'*,  p.  117.  who  says  that  the 
roti  vent  ion  which  met  at  ITtiea  in  August  (24  September?),  1824,  was  the  be- 
ginning <>f  a  now  political  era. 

*  Niles,  XXIII,  MX.  And  even  this  mixed  caucus  did  not  make  State  nomi- 
nations, but  busied  itself  with  the  impending  nomination  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  Union.  8  Neil  Andrews,  op.  cit. 
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the  same  Mow:  the  organization  uf  the  party,  which  w 
trying  to  keep  it  going  after  life  had  departed  from  it,  was 
destroyed,  and  the  leadership  which  had  clung  to  this  corpse 
Ml  with  it.  /One  era  in  the  [tnlitical  life  of  the  United  States 
came  to  an  end  and  another  began.) 


SECOND  CHAPTER 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT   OF   THE   CONVENTION   SYSTEM 


After  the  collapse  of  the  Congressional  Caucus  in  1824  the 
political  situation  still  presented  a  somewhat  chaotic  aspect: 
the  old  parties  were  broken  up,  the  new  ones  were  not  yet  in 
existence;  the  leadership,  was  doomed;  the  extra-constitutional 
machinery  of  the  legislative  Caucus,  which  was  the  base  of 
operations  of  the  parties  and  the  leaders,  still  worked  after  a 
fashion  in  a  good  many  States ;  by  force  of  habit  people  resorted 
to  it  automatically,  but  it  had  received  its  death-blow.  All 
these  elements  were  about  to  be  renewed,  but  the  mode  of 
this  renovation  and  the  effects  attending  it  will  supply  the 
subject  of  a  thrilling  drama  which  is  still  being  enacted,  down 
to  the  present  day,  on  the  political  stage  of  the  great  American 
Republic. 

(The  failure  of  the  last  Congressional  Caucus  had  almost 
nullified  the  nomination  of  Crawford  made  by  it,  and  instead 
of  the  usual  recommendation  of  a  single  candidate,  public 
manifestations  occurred  in  various  quarters  in  favour  now 
of  one  and  now  of  another  of  the  four  competitors.  They 
proceeded  alike  from  the  State  Legislatures,  which  we  have 
seen  formally  intervening  to  recommend  Jackson  even  before 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Congressional  Caucus,  —  from  semi- 
official gatherings  of  the  members  of  Legislatures  meeting 
in  caucus,  from  mixed  caucuses,  from  State  conventions  com- 
posed solely  of  delegates,  and  finally  from  large  meetings 
of  citizens.  \  Everywhere  people  expressed  their  opinions, 
declared  their  preferences,  and  they  did  so  with  a  feverish 
eagerness,  as  if  they  wished  to  make  up  for  the  long  absten- 
tion enforced  upon  them  by  the  exclusive  power  which  the 
Congressional  Caucus  had  wielded.     The  grand  jury  and  the 

'.19 
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J>etty  jury  proceeded  in  court,  "in  their  private  capacity," 
to  vote  for  a  President;  companies  of  militia  did  I 
u  soon  as  their  drill  ni  mw;  ]w<>plc  attending  public  auc- 
tions, pasMHigerfl  mi  steaimi-,  book  advantag*  of  being  lo- 
■  nte  -mi  UwelMtiOB,  which  absorbed  the 
wh<d<!  country  more  than  any  pWTiOOl    pWffHffltinl    I 

/But  at  tot  ini;ii  rota  La  the  Collage  si  Eb  i 

|.  :    khi    I':,    :.l.-in'_v    M'.iin-.l   i    majority,   and,    in 

accordance  with  the  Oonatttot ,  Um  election  passed  to  Uw 

House  of  rTm>IIWWIlllllm  who  had 

obtained  tin'  moat  rotta  ill  tht  B3m I  '  '■  -i  !•■«**,  Jackson,  John 

Quincy  Adams,  and  f)mifliiiTj{ll  filHOaJllsl  Mlionit,  .1  statesman 
ad  tii"  1  ugliest  .-in ine in'-',  ol  nnnrirmmitu  experience,  of  anaus- 

tppraMhinj  the  virtue  oi  antiquity. 
/Hardly  bad  the  new  President  oufeuod  DU  bis  duties  when 
hia  leu  fortunate  competitors  and  their  followers  in  Congress 
began  a  pitiless  war  on  his  administration,  a  war  prompted 
mainly  QJ  Hu  H  leagued  aga* 

man  whose  fault  was  the  iiosacssion  of  power.  The  arch-con- 
triver of  this  coalition  was  the  Senator  of  New  1*01%,  Martin 
Van  BurenJ  who  lias  left  a  name  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  as  one  of  the  protagonist*  and  f  r-runners  of  the  great 
managers  and  enseal  arta  pnJlara.  During  the  |inrV  f*rf 
campaign  of  IH'Ji   hi  mala  ■  'rawford's  candi- 

flilini)  in  IhnfTnngiassiUiiial  I  I  'i-awinrd'»  defeat, 

Van  Itm-t'ii  discerned  in  hu  aoanpttttM  Jtefcaon  the  coming 

man,  the  winner  at  tht  next.  "HsiWIiiillal  election,  joined  him, 

and  organized  ggnsJ  hli  babaV.     Installed  in  the 

Senate,  he  attracted  hungry  P*Opla  to  his  side)  amalgamated, 

jolntod  partJss^  fuetions  and 

bad  no  distinct  bond  of  union  in  tbe  way  of 

common  political  aspiration*  or  definite  lines  nf  conduct  and 

several  members  of  which  bad  often  taken  up  diametrically 

inastkana  of  the  day.    Van  lluren 

began  their  training  by  accustoming  them  to  offer  a  concerted 

resistance  to  all  proposals  of  the  Government  tending  to  use 

the  federal  authority  for  the  economical  development  of  tbe 

country.  )  Looking  about  for  a  pretext   for   this    mccluuiH-sJ 

opposition  couductrd  by  him,  and  fully  alive  to  tbe  binding 

'HU—,  Vol  xxvi.  ry.  tin.  at.  »,  m,  m 
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efficacy  of  principles  so  pathetically  testified  to  by  his  fellow- 
worker  in  the  Congressional  Caucus  of  1824, 1  Van  Buren  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  reviving  the  old  cry  of  violated  or  threatened 
State  rights^  which  the  public  conscience,  however,  did  not 
believe  to  be  in  any  way  imperilled.  The  country,  which  was 
peacefully  enjoying  its  growing  prosperity,  was  unaware  of  the 
usurpation  of  the  federal  power  which  was  being  denounced 
to  it.  Besides,  did  not  some  of  Jackson's  followers,  and 
Jackson  himself  when  Senator,  have  occasion  to  vote  in  the 
direction  of  "  federal  usurpation  "  ?  It  was  just  the  same  with 
the  question  of  customs'  duties,  which  did  not  furnish  the 
elements  of  a  hard-and-fast  division  of  parties  either.  Later 
on  circumstances  will  turn  these  questions  into  a  war-cry  and 
provide  Jackson's  party,  transformed  into  the  "  Democratic  " 
party,  with  its  platform,  but  in  the  meanwhile(this  party  was 
simply  a  personal  coalition,  devoid  of  principles.)  Even  if  it 
were  already  "  inclined  to  principles,"  as  a  recent  enthusiastic 
biographer  of  Van  Buren f  puts  it  ingeniously,^;  none  the  less 
presented,  in  American  history,  the  first  example  of  a  national 
party  created  not  to  give  shape  to  ideas,  but  to  form  a  conquer- 
ing army)  that  is  to  say,  on  an  essentially  mechanical  basis. 
(It  had  therefore  to  look  for  its  main  support  to  a  powerful 
organization  in  the  country)  Van  Buren  set  to  work  to  provide 
for  this  want  with  an  exceptional  competence  acquired  by  a  long 
apprenticeship  in  his  native  State,  which  had  early  developed 
the  arts  of  the  politician. 

II 

The  part  played  in  this  connection  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  the  precedents  which  it  created,  were  of  such  impor- 
tance as  to  deserve  special  mention.  The  motley  mass  of  the 
cosmopolitan  population  of  the  great  Atlantic  city  soon  pre- 
cluded the  austere  govern ment  of  a  ruling  class  such  as  obtained 
on  the  Puritan  soil  of  New  England,  and  its  political  life  had 
long  been  an  uninterrupted  series  of  struggles  of  rival  condot- 
tieri.     These  were  supplied  at  one  time  by  great  families,  the 

1  "Could  we  hit  upon  a  few  great  principles,"  etc.    See  above,  p.  26. 

2  "  Van  Buren  and  his  coadjutors,  however,  led  a  party  as  yet  of  inclina- 
tion to  principles,  rather  than  of  principles"  {Martin  Van  Buren,  by  E.  M. 
Shepard,  1888,  p.  132). 


Livingstons,  the  Clintons,  the  Schuylers,  with  a  Urge  plebeian 
bUowlQf,  !ik-'  Mm  ofitimatet  in  Rome,  at  another  by  successful 
careers     '  |*1ltrairj  allied  themselves  with 

the  patrician*.    Kom  EnttUigni  than  ttu  Bonn  pM 

■  ratobsd  ami  above  all  mor<'  aliv>*  to  lln-ir  aapMAgf 

/•■ns,"  the  people  of  New  Yurie  NtJOltM  to  In-  managed 
with  skill,  with  science,  to  \m  drawn  intu  either  of  the  rival 
camps.  HhmII)  produced  tin?  men  am!  created  the  scientific 
modes  of  action.  Anions  the  tint  of  these  elever  manipula- 
tors of  tlie  <'lrrtor.il  Bstarial  to  which  tradition  goes  lurk  was 
Aaron  Burr,  the  man  who,  after  having  attained  the  Vice- 
PmidflBOy  of  Uu  lu'jnililie,  dragged  out  the  long  and  miserable 
of  i  i  :iin,  Ahliorred  as  the  murderer  of  Hamilton  and 
a*  a  traitor  to  bis  country.  With  uo  private  means,  poorly 
connected,  hut  full  "I  llsMllffH  tad  pOHBMbs*  100- uli-rable  per. 
sonal  charm.  Burr  wan  able  to  gather  round  him,  id  the  city  or 
Ni'w  York  and  m  mini,  o!   tl.t-  MtttiM  "f  blsS  State,  men  of 

a  similar  IVBBBpt  who  a him-. I  pMt  ikill  ami  activity  with 

ntrhfnrrrtnl  davotfati  to  thtfo  ofaid  !•  area  of 

Hi.  Miiril.iv  formed  a  sort  of  net,  the  meshes  of  which  served 
for  cat.!  i  A  Iwrn  organizer  of  men.  Burr  had 

all  the  less  scruple  about  managing  them  because  bis  practical 
philosophy  of  jiolitir*  win  profoundly  imbued  with  military 

■  ■• ptiMkt,      His  principal  maxim  was  that  the  eit item  ought 

to  be  governed  at  saswtioBl  l>)  tin'  same  rules  of  discipline  as 
the  soldiers  of  an  army,  that  a  few  leaders  ought  to  think  foe 
the  masses,  and  thai  tin-  latter  had  only  to  render  a  blind 
obedience  and  man  L  .it  the  word.. f  command.*  The  voter*  were 
indeed  like  pawns  ou  a  chess-board,  set  in  motion  by  an  elaborate 
strategy  resting  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  ele- 
ments ui  i  I  on  a  eoiiHummate  skill  in  combina- 
tion and  negotiation,  whether  in  tin-  making  up  of  the  lists  of 

Dl    reward*  after  tbl 
in  eh»-  form  ■>[  public  oSosa  ami  dlfnltte*.      for  [irllMllfl—  and 
convictions  nobody  cared  a  rap ;  they  "had  no  need  of  this 
hypirtheMS, "  as  the  poUttofaslH  ol  New  York  might  have 
applying  the  celebrated  remark  on  God  to  their 
Aaron  Burr  had  a  host  of  imitators.    One  of  hi* 
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ciples,  the  most  eminent  in  fact,  was  Martin  Van  Buren.  He 
absorbed  the  current  practices  with  the  air  around  him ;  he 
assimilated  them  at  an  early  stage  ;  he  knew  by  personal  ex- 
perience the  ups  and  downs  of  condottiere  politics  with  its 
triumphs  and  its  proscriptions.  A  marvellous  cleverness 
which  amounted  to  a  genius  for  intrigue,  without  being  iden- 
tical with  it,  seconded  his  talent  and  his  intelligence.  A 
fortunate  temperament  enabled  him  and  inclined  him  to  play 
the  game  in  perfect  style  and  with  the  easy  bearing  of  a  gen- 
tleman. He  never  ventured  to  breast  the  current ;  he  did  not 
defy  events,  he  preferred  to  adapt  himself  to  them.  Not  hav- 
ing been  able  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  universal  suffrage 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  occasion  of  the  revision  of 
the  constitution  of  1821,  he  at  once  set  to  work,  with  all  the 
power  of  his  methodical  and  organizing  mind,  to  spread  the 
net  for  the  new  voters.  Election  committees,  which  pene- 
trated into  the  most  remote  localities  of  the  State,  enrolled 
the  voters  and,  communicating  with  the  capital,  Albany,  con- 
centrated all  the  threads  in  the  hands  of  Van  Buren  and  a 
few  associates,  whom  he  formed  into  a  junta  which  received 
the  name  of  The  Regency. 

Beneath  these  head  wire-pullers  there  grew  up  a  large  per- 
sonnel engaged  specially  in  politics,  at  New  York  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  in  other  places,  attracted  everywhere  by 
a  desire  for  public  employment.  From  the  very  foundation 
of  the  United  States,  the  advantages  attaching  to  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  had  not  only  let  loose  ambitions  but 
also,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree,  cravings  of  a  purely  mate- 
rial kind.  The  lucrative  posts,  on  a  comparatively  modest  scale, 
which  the  federal  service  or  that  of  the  States  could  offer, 
were  sought  after  with  an  eagerness  such  as  one  would  have 
never  expected  from  a  democratic  people  with  whom  equality 
of  station  appeared  to  exclude  a  taste  for  official  titles,  and  in 
a  country  absorbed  in  business  where  untold  profits  could  be 
realized.  However,  so  it  was.  But  for  a  considerable  time 
the  office-seekers  were  stopped  by  the  small  number  of  places 
as  well  as  by  the  existence  of  a  ruling  class,  which  had  a 
prior  claim  on  them,  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  This 
competition  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  democratic  ferment 
which  set  in  during  the  first  decades  of  the  century.     But  in 


proportion  as  the  old  generation  which  had  founded  t ' . 
lie  disappeared,  aa  the  development  of  the 

:  the  public  service,  MM  the  paUtifleJ  roniiugents  in 
creased  lioth  through  the  extension  ol  the  suffrage  and  th« 
violent  rivalries  of  parties  which  broagjW  RIIJ  lr*jj  i:  . 

lata  the  Raid,  the  MtwmHi  tor  the  Im*m  ih  Bbmi  becamtt 

I'losi-r  .in.] 

degree  who  applied  all  thi  ifail  ilini  tiun,  who 

sought  their  mean*  of  HbUtMOM  m  poHttlHj  and  especially 

in    it»   troubled    waters, —  men   ready  to  sacrifice  everything 

to  this  objret,  devoid  of  all  scruple.     The  social  and  politic*) 

state  of  affair*  in  Haw  York,  iuBnd  ha  ibon,  em 

larly  favourable  lo  the  riao  of  this  typo  of  individual.     The 

ri"jglil»uring  State  of  Pennsylvania,  also  a  prey  ! 

and  extremely  democratic  in  bone,  bad  IHliwkW  -it  an  early 

stage  let  in  the  small  politicians.     In  the  oilier  State*  they 

were  not  so  common,  hut  everywhere  tli< ■■, 

beginning  ol  tin-  third  doenda  of  thi   i 

utIi  lowend  polltioi  nod  gave  u  beldtou  Mgnificn- 
tion  hatha  in  bra  hi  ■•  |M>litn:i;iiy,"  the  original,  •  tyuiologira) 
meaning  of  which  denoted  Himplv  pel  te  puhhr 

affairs.     In  its  altered  mtining *MMi  term,"  a»  Nile*  wrote 

in  1  *■„'.'(,  "is  selected  as  OOSVwJ  Enajtll  Ml  ftl  |»i  |CH  who  have 

I    my  regard  for  the  welfare 
immediately  connected  with  01  :<-ir  own 

pursuits,  —  who,  as  a  great  party    I 
"nifii  of  prttifiple  accord  i in,-  to  their  bxhtnet, '  who  have 
for  the  'loaves  and  fishes,'  who  always  how  to  a 
and  stand  ; 

are  the  opposite  of  statesmen.  .  .  .  Then-  are  little  knots  of 
these  politician*  ever  • abase,  and  at  least  two  out  of  three  of 
each  gang  am  atl  <  or  office-seekers,  and  each 

gives  or  takes  tin-  (aftrjeooi  that  be  bimoi  H  or  bi*  f.|h>w»  may 
poMtesit,  toadvanr'- p.ut  >'  Nnneat and  honour- 

able men  in  the  background,  Their  nMHTeodlnni  are  the  antip- 
odes of  truth  and  -■'  ol  the 
human  family.  What  other  men  '-all  eottiBsMwa,  they  regard 
as  a  tii.it-  I,  as  eunrrniancst  or  oppor- 
tunity offers. 


*  HW«y  BgMer,  Vol-  xxili.  r  ru 
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III 

The  arts  of  management  developed  in  the  political  atmos- 
phere of  New  York  were  now  about  to  be  applied  by  Van 
Buren  on  a  more  extensive  scale  and  on  a  larger  stage.  He 
formed  committees  throughout  the  Union  to  sweep  up  adhe- 
rents for  Jackson  and  stir  the  electorate  by  speaking  and 
writing,  in  public  meetings  and  private  gatherings,  glorifying 
Jackson,  replying  to  the  attacks  of  his  opponents,  fiercely 
assailing  Adams'  administration  by  a  series  of  concerted  move- 
ments. The  staff  required  for  the  performance  of  this  task, 
and  a  picked  one,  was  ready  to  hand, — the  "politicians." 
They  flung  themselves  headlong  into  the  campaign  on  behalf 
of  Jackson,  who  appeared  to  them  as  the  "rising  sun."  The 
committees  supplied  them  with  the  material,  popular  senti- 
ment offered  them  a  moral,  base  of  operations.  (As  soon  as 
J.  Q.  Adams  became  President,  in  1825,  Jackson's  friends 
shouted  that  the  will  of  the  people  had  been  violated  by  the 
choice  made  by  the  House,  for  the  chief  magistracy,  of  J.  Q. 
Adams  in  preference  to  the  candidate  most  favoured  by  the 
popular  vote,  Andrew  Jackson.^  The  Constitution  no  doubt 
left  the  House  complete  freedom  of  choice,  but  it  had  used 
it  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  democratic  principle,  to  the 
"demos  krateo  principle,"1  as  was  said  by  Senator  Benton, 
who  had  learnt  his  Greek  in  the  Far  West.  Adams'  election 
was  therefore  purely  and  simply  an  act  of  encroachment  on 
the  popular  sovereignty;  by  means  of  the  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution the  people  had  been  balked  of  its  rights!  These 
charges,  which  Jackson  himself  and  his  friends  kept  on  re- 
peating throughout  the  country,  aroused  a  profound  indig- 
nation, a  regular  exasperation  against  the  enemies  of  the 
people  in  honest  and  simple  souls.  \  The  affront  offered  to  the 
national  will  cried  for  vengeance  and  could  only  be  wiped 
out,  declared  Jackson's  followers,  by  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency for  the  next  term.  But  it  was  not  only  a  conflict  of 
abstract  principles  J  Jackson's  name  was  not  merely  the  rally - 
ing-cry  for  the  battle  of  the  "democratic  principle  against 
the  theory  of  the  Constitution,"  2  but  also  for  the  battle  of 

1  Thirty  Years'  View,  Vol.  I,  pp.  47,  49. 
a  Ibid.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  47. 
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the  "  people "  against  the  caste  of  men  of  intelligence,  of 
culture,  of  wealth,  of  social  refinement,  of  historic  tradi- 
tions. These  men  aroused  popular  jealousy  not  only  by  the 
monopoly  of  |>olitical  j»o\ver  which  they  enjoyed)  and  which 
caused  the  revolt  against  the  Caucus,  they  irritated  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  masses(still  more  by  tin*  social  supremacy 
which  they  assumed  and  which  made  them  in  fact  a  sort  of 
caste  on  the  levelled  soil  of  the  Old  Worhl)  General  Jack- 
son, on  the  other  hand,  without  Udng  a  demagogue,  had  no 
equal  in  Mattering  the  instincts  and  the  (Missions  of  the 
people;  he  had  his  virtues  and,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  his 
defects.  The  i>cople  recognized  their  own  Hesh  and  blood 
in  him;  the  stem  qualities  of  the  "old  hero"  convinced 
them  that  lie  would  l>e  the  man  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  enemies  of  the  people  installed  in  jM>wer  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  "aristocratic  corruption"  which  was  ram) >an t  in 
the  (lovernmeiit.  For  this  was  how  the  people  pictured  to 
itself  and  others  pictured  to  it.  the  administration  presided 
over  by  that  old  stoic  .1.  y.  Adams,  the  "chief  fault  of  which 
was  that  it  was  too  good  for  the  wicked  world  in  which  it 
found  itself."  ' 

The  politicians  vigorously  exploited  the  feelings  which  in- 
clined the  masses  towards (Jacksoi^  conducting  their  campaign 
with  an  unprecedented  virulence.  He  (was  triumphantly 
elected.  He  and  his  friends  regarded  their  success  as  the 
victory  of  the  democratic  principle  and  tin*  affirmation  of  the 
right  of  the  |N*ople  to  govern  themselves)  M  it  vindicated 
the  ileum*  in  their  right  and  in  their  |>o\\er,"  as  Benton  said.* 
So  the  enthusiasm  ot  the  "demos"  was  immense.  Jackson 
ap]H*ared  as  a  new  Joshua,  who  led  the  chosen  |>eoplc  into  the 
promised  land  wrested  from  the  "enlightened  classes,"  and 
the  jHM.ple  following  in  Jack>«»n\  train  Mocked  to  take  |tosaes- 
sion  of  it.  "It  seemed,"  relates  a  witness,  "as  if  half  the 
nation  had  rushed  at  once  into  the  capital.  It  was  like  the 
inundation  of  the  northern  harkirians  into  Koine,  save  that 
the  tumultuous  tide  came  m  tn»m  a  different  i*»int  of  the 
compass.  The  WYm  and  the  South  seemed  to  have  precipi- 
tated  themselves  upon  the   Nurth  and  overwhelmed  it.     On 

1  .Itffrrtr  J'lrimtt.  Iiv  W  (i  Sumner.  I***!,  |».  1IH. 
•  7?urfy   lV.irt"   IV./,  Vol    I.  |*p.  47,  111. 
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that  memorable  occasion  you  might  tell  a  'Jackson  man'  almost 
as  far  as  you  could  see  him.  Their  every  motion  seemed  to 
cry  out  victory !  Strange  faces  filled  every  public  place,  and 
every  face  seemed  to  bear  defiance  on  its  brow."1  "Persons 
have  come  five  hundred  miles  (with  no  railways!)  to  see  Jack- 
son," wrote  Webster,  "and  they  really  seem  to  think  that  the 
country  is  rescued  from  some  dreadful  danger. " 2  The  scenes 
which  followed  the  ceremony  of  the  taking  of  the  oath  by  the 
new  President  were  a  sort  of  symbol  of  the  legal  revolution 
which  had  just  been  carried  out  and  of  certain  effects  which 
it  was  destined  to  produce.  On  his  return  from  the  Capitol, 
from  the  legislative  building,  to  the  White  House,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  President,  Jackson  was  preceded,  accompanied, 
and  followed  by  an  enormous  crowd  which  hurried  up  from 
all  sides.  The  crowd  broke  into  the  White  House,  filled  all 
the  rooms  in  a  twinkling,  pell-mell  with  the  high  dignitaries 
of  the  Republic  and  the  members  of  the  corps  diplomatique; 
in  the  great  reception  hall  men  of  the  lower  orders  standing 
with  their  muddy  boots  on  the  damask-covered  chairs  were 
a  sort  of  living  image  of  the  taking  possession  of  power  by 
the  new  master.  When  refreshments  were  handed  round, 
the  rumour  of  which  had  attracted  the  crowd,  a  tremendous 
scramble  ensued,  crockery,  cups,  and  glasses  were  smashed 
to  pieces,  rough  hands  intercepted  all  the  ices,  so  much  so 
that  nothing  was  left  for  the  ladies,  as  a  historian  relates 
with  consternation.  This  fury  with  which  the  people  flung 
itself  on  the  refreshments  was  destined  very  soon  to  become 
highly  symbolic. 

IV 

The  vast  popular  army  which  marched  triumphantly  through 
the  streets  of  Washington  dispersed  to  their  homes,  but  one 
of  its  divisions  remained,  the  corps  of  marauders  which  fol- 
lowed it.  This  was  composed  ofjthe  politicians.  They  wanted 
their  sj>oils.  The  victory  was  due  to  their  efforts,  and  as  the 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  they  deserved  a  reward)     By 

1  Letter  of  Arthur  J.  Stansbury,  quoted  by  I'arton,  Andrew  Jackson t  Vol. 

ni,  p.  m. 

i  Webster's  Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  I,  p.  473,  quoted  by  Parton,  ibid., 
170. 
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way  of  I'-in -i  in. hi  for  ■  ■■  JtmunAtA  plaoea 

in  Llieatluiinixh  atk  i^-tou  like 

locusts,  thry  mnnad  in  tiir  balli  tad  W  b 

■ 

of  Jackson  and  bis  minister!;.1  I  Jackson  baitnaod  load 
justice   of  their  claiiu)      His   official   ncwg|ia]K*r  had  already 

■  '    !i.'   iMnil.l  ■'  i,'\v;ir.i  In*  f'rii-tid*  ami 

(junisli  in-  ana i  "     Qm  i ihaant  began  at  onoe.  (Many 

imot  servant*  vtm  ilia  ml  will  without  ■  faming  and 
Without  a  word  of  explanation,  and  f"r  the  sole  reason  that 

■..[hi  baring boan bobiUo to Jnofceon 

and  that  their  places  were  wantedj      I'ln-v  WCN  turned  adrift 
wit  In  in  i  j>iiv;i'  ti.'iiln-r  Inn  - 1  ■  1 1  competence  was 

rtt]  ..iiiii;il  mi  hi-iiii-luiih  iii  the  mercy  of 
a   reign  I-!  t'-tinr  Mt  in   in  the  public  depart- 
ments.' [Daring    tin-   fait    fifti    DJ  P  ■    Jackeon 

i.-   thin  two  shoo  -"ill  |"-'rt"ns, 

whereas  all  his  pn  Irumlh* 

liniiiil.itii.ii    of    tli..    I;. -public,    only   ■■IWltj  flWII    public 
Touts,  oi  whom  Berara]  fin  vdm,     Iha  new  im-u  who  werv 
D«ri   in   Dm    plaoe  of  the  old  ones  were  often  unit*  ineompe- 
t.ut ^    Llii'ir  Mile   merit  WU  that  they  had  "  helped  Ji 
Several  of  these  appointments  were  so  scandalous 

I  In  Uu  lu>nla  of  otHi-»-M»k*rm  ■■ 
■  man  oh"  »»-  >haiiir[*ml  enouifb  ■•>  uf  ••  be  walk  ml  aloaf  Ito  M 

"  I  *m  uhiml  u(  my 
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Senate  refused  to  confirm  them,  and  it  would  have  vetoed  at 
least  half  of  the  whole  number  if  it  had  dared  to  face  popular 
clamour.  For  the  people  would  not  stand  any  discussion  of 
Jackson's  acts;  to  all  criticism  of  the  dismissals  of  officials 
and  of  the  other  arbitrary  acts  destructive  of  all  sound  repub- 
lican government  which  marked  the  Presidency  of  the  "old 
hero,"  the  "people"  had  but  one  invariable  reply:  "Hurrah 
for  Jackson ! " 

(The  "rewarding  of  friends  and  the  punishment  of  enemies," 
carried  to  such  lengths  by  Jackson,  was  not  a  practice  alto- 
gether unknown  in  the  United  States.  It  had  been  in  vogue, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  past,  both  in  the  State  of  New 
York  and  in  Pennsylvania^  As  has  been  incidentally  men- 
tioned above,  even  in  Aaron  Burr's  time,  towards  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  contests  of  the  New  York  factions, 
the  winning  side  laid  hands  on  the  available  public  offices.1 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  faction  leaders  in  New  York,  De 
Witt  Clinton,  developed  and  perfected  the  practice  by  turning 
out  all  the  men  in  office  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  beaten 
faction.  With  each  swing  of  the  electoral  pendulum  the  pro- 
scriptions began  over  again.  "The  public  mind,"  writes 
Hammond  of  the  year  1811,  "has  become  so  accustomed  to 
see  men  ejected  from  office  on  account  of  their  opinions  that 
such  changes  ceased  to  be  matters  of  surprise  or  to  produce 
any  excitement."2  This  system,  started  under  the  regime 
of  appointment  to  offices,  was  continued  under  that  of  elec- 
tion to  them  introduced  with  universal  suffrage,  in  1821. 
Caught  at  once  in  the  toils  of  the  elaborate  organization 
directed  by  Van  Buren  and  his  associates,  universal  suffrage 
bestowed  public  offices  on  the  politicians  selected  for  this 
purpose  by  the  wire-pullers.  The  party  victorious  at  the 
poll  obtained  all  the  places.  That  appeared  to  it  logical  and 
justifiable.     And  when,  some  time  afterwards,  in  the  Senate 

1  This  practice  was  encouraged  in  a  marked  way  by  the  oligarchical  mode 
of  appointment  to  offices,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  small  council  of  a  few 
members  of  the  State  legislature,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  party  which  had.  for 
the  moment,  a  majority  in  it.  For  the  very  instructive  if  not  edifying  history 
«f  this  Council  of  Appointment,  see  Hammond's  Political  History  of  New 
York,  and  a  special  article  by  J.  M.  Gitterman,  "  The  Council  of  Appoint- 
ment in  New  York,"  Political  Science  Quarterly,  1892,  No.  1, 

*  VoL  I,  p.  289. 
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of  the  United  States,  Van  Ituren  was  accused  of  having  initi- 
ated these  practices,  one  of  his  associates  of  the  Regency, 
Senator  Marry,  protested  against  the  charge  an  not  involvitig 
anything  repreliensihle:  "Tin*  |M>liticiaiiM  prmeh  what  they 
practise.  When  they  are  contending  for  vietory  they  avow 
their  intention  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  it.  If  they  are  de- 
feated, they  expect  to  retire  from  office.  If  they  are  success- 
ful,  they  claim  as  matter  of  right  the  advantages  of  success. 
They  see  nothing  wrong  in  the  rule  that  to  the  victor  l»e]ong 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy. "  '  This  remark  about  "the  sjhuIs  to 
the  victor ,f  liecainc  famous  and  passed  into  every-day  language. 
(The  division  of  tin*  spoils  was  now  transformed  from  a  local 
practice  into  a  national  system]  It  was  one  more  coutrilmtiou 
to  American  |>olitical  life  from  New  York,  which  had  started 
the  arts  of  management  for  the  purpo.se  of  manipulating  a  vast 
electorate  in  a  motley  cit\  devoid  ot  civic  spirit  ami  given 
over  to  factions,  and  which  had  created  the  type  of  jnditician 
to  carry  the  work  out.  The  ••  spoils  "  which  served  for  feeding 
them,  which  supplied  the  rnwlnttirr?  leaders  with  the  sinews 
of  war,  were  the  logical  completion  of  the  system.  The  whole 
Union  was  destined  to  fall  a  victim  to  this  system,  liecause  its 
political  situation  U'caiuc  similar  to  that  of  New  York.  The 
old  jnditical  supremacy  wielded  hy  the  elite  of  the  nation,  and 
which  radiated  from  Washington,  having  liccii  shattered  with 
the  congressional  Caucus,  the  leadership  crumbled  into  a  thou- 
sand fragments;  it  passed  to  an  innumerable  crowd  of  j>etty 
local  leaders  who  stood  nearer  to  the  masses,  but  who  too  often 
were  on lv  needv  .id\eiiturers.  And  \*-\  it  was  their  services 
which  had  to  be  resorted  to  for  building  up  the  party  without 
principles  which  was  got  together  under  J.icksuii\  name,  and 
( to  keep  up  this  mechanical  aggregation  there  was  nothing  hut 
the  artificial  cement  of  "reward**  ami  punishments."      To  dis* 

JMMISC   With    It   Oil   the  da\    after  the   \  lfto|\    Would   be  to  lose  the 

fruit  of  one's  labour,  to  bre.ik  up  the  party.  <  onseipieiitly, 
even  it  he  had  wished  t««  •!••  -o,  Jaek^oli  coiiM  not  haVr 
resisted  the  ib-m  inds  ot  tie-  "*  |  •!  .•■! « -i  i.tii  band  which  claimed 
the  reward  **\    the  haid-toij-.;!.t   eo-ites?  "  ,  -    while  his  Secretary 

i  Nil**.  V..)    XI  111.  |>  h 

*  Krtitn  tin   !•  tN  r  •>(   \   .1   si.in%|tnr>  .  w  ritit-u  a(t«-r  th«-  inauguration  <-f  Jack- 
noil,  mud  <iu«»t«-«l  alN>\r. 
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of  State,  who  was  no  other  than  Martin  Van  Buren,  had 
only  to  indulge  at  Washington  in  the  practices  which  were  so 
familiar  to  him  in  his  native  State,  to  present  a  living  link 
between  the  spoils  system  in  New  York  and  in  the  Union. 

The  hecatombs  of  office-holders,  which  were  henceforth  to 
be  regularly  repeated  at  each  change  of  President,  were  facili- 
tated to  a  considerable  extent  by  a  law  passed  in  1820,  which 
hied  four  years  as  the  term  of  service  for  several  categories  of 
officials:  district  attorneys,  officials  in  the  customs  service, 
paymasters,  and  some  other  officers.  It  appears  that  the  object 
of  the  law  was  to  secure  greater  accuracy  and  promptitude  in 
the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  disbursing  officers,  and  to  rid 
the  service  of  dishonest  men  without  further  procedure,  while 
those  who  were  blameless  could  be  reappointed  for  fresh 
terms.1  But  this  law  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  at  the  end 
of  four  years  the  post  became  ipso  facto  vacant.  It  might 
then  be  transferred  without  scandal  to  another  man,  so 
that  each  new  President,  without  even  using  or  misusing  his 
right  of  removing  public  officers,  had  at  his  disposal  several 
thousands  of  appointments,  and  extremely  important  ones,  for 
distribution  at  his  discretion,  that  is  to  say,  for  rewarding 
electoral  services.  In  vain  were  repeated  attempts  made  to 
repeal  this  law.2  On  the  contrary,  the  special  use  to  which 
it  was  put  was  extended  more  and  more,  even  to  posts  to  which 
it  did  not  apply  at  all,  on  the  pretext  that  in  a  democratic 
government  public  offices  were  not  personal  property,  and 
that  every  citizen  had  a  right  to  share  in  the  emoluments  of 
the  public  service.  ( Jackson  boldly  proclaimed  or  embraced 

1  On  this  point  we  have  the  evidence  of  Calhoun  and  Webster,  who,  relying 
on  their  personal  recollections,  asserted  on  several  occasions  that  the  authors 
of  the  law  of  1820  had  no  political  object  in  view.  See  the  speech  of  Calhoun 
of  the  9th  of  February,  1835,  on  the  extent  of  executive  patronage  (  Works,  Vol. 
V,  p.  153),  and  that  of  Webster  in  the  debate  of  the  14th  of  May,  1H46\  in  the 
Senate,  on  the  dismissal  of  public  servants  (Conyressional  Glohr,  Vol.  XV,  p. 
Sll»).  Bat  on  the  other  hand,  .1.  Q.  Adams  maintained  that  the  law  was  passed 
at  the  instigation  of  Crawford,  who  then  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  wanted  places  to  distribute  to  pave  the  way  for  his  presiden- 
tial candidature  (  Works,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  424-425). 

*  See  Benton's  report  to  the  Senate,  of  the  4th  of  May,  182f>  {Thirty  Years' 
TiVir,  Vol.  II.  p.  138),  the  debate  in  the  Senate  of  February.  18:15,  and  of  Feb- 
ruary, 183*>  (Congressional  Debates,  Vol.  XI,  part  1,  pp.  101),  570;  Vol.  XII, 
part  1,  p.  307). 
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this  doctrine  in  his  first  presidential  message,  in  which  he 
defended  the  dismissals  carried  out  by  him,  explaining  that 
the  welfare  of  the  service  demanded  frequent  change  of  offi- 
cials, for  those  who  were  permanent  fixtures  inevitably  liecatne 
imlitTerent  to  the  public  interest;  that,  the  service  lost  more  by 
keeping  them  than  it  gained  by  their  experience  J  and  to  facili- 
tate the  rotation  winch  " constituted  a  first  principle  in  the 
Kepublicau  creed/'  the  President  projK>sed  to  extend  it  legally 
to  all  otlices  without  exception,  by  bringing  them  under  the 
o|>eratiou  of  the  law  of  INL'n.1 

Far  from  lieing  of  advantage  to  the  public  interest,  the  appli- 
cation of  these  "first  republican  principles"  of  the  rotation 
and  division  of  tin*  sjHiils  very  soon  threw  the  whole  of  public 
life  into  grave  disorder.  It  deteriorated  the  public  service  by 
destroying  all  stability  in  it.  by  setting  up  intrigue  and  favour 
in  place  of  merit,  competence,  ami  professional  zeal,  and  leav- 
ing the  door  wide  open  to  adventurers  and  hungry  merce- 
naries. The  organized  parties  alone  benefited  by  this  system, 
which  procured  them  an  army  of  election  agents  scattered  all 
over  the  country  and  ready  to  do  anything  to  secure  the  tri- 
umph  of  the  partvt  for  their  own  fate  was  at  stake,  and  the 
election  contest  i»ccamc  for  each  ot  them  a  life-and-death 
struggle.  Tin i>t»  who  wanted  to  oust  them  joined  the  camp 
of  the  party  in  opposition  with  the  same  des|»erate  resolve  to 
conquer  or  to  die.  The  contingents  of  these  two  armies  were 
recruited  and  renewed  as  it  wen*  s]M»ntaneously,  with  a  regu- 
larity and  a  fulness  which  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  their 
permanent  cadre*. 


This  organization,  as  we  are  already  aware,  was  supplied 
bv  the  delegates*  conventions,  which  from  IvJl  onwards  devel- 
o|>ed  by  a  eont unions  process  into  a  highU  finished  system. 
The  acthc  e.tuip.iigu  conducted  on  In-half  of  Jackson,  during 
the  years  jvj.V  \s'js,  gave  a  gnat  stimulus  to  the  movement. 
•Jai-kson's  supporters.  ;ts  well  as  those  of  ,1.  ij.  Adams,  who 
was  put  up  tor  re-election,  got  tie*  convent  ions  to  meet  in  most 

'  Sttitf'i'iii'*    \f-ufi  it      rr«-sii|i-iii  \  iiifsvi^t«i  from  17*9,  by  K.  W 
New  V«»rk,  lsl't.  \ol    II.  ji  7<rj. 
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of  the  States,  and  procured  manifestations  from  them  in  favour 
of  one  or  the  other  candidate.  In  the  state  of  dissolution  of 
parties  which  was  a  feature  of  the  period,  the  conventions  had 
no  standard  to  raise  but  the  name  of  the  candidate  of  their 
choice,  and  we  meet  with  nothing  but  "Jackson  conventions," 
"  Anti- Jackson  conventions,"  "Administration  conventions," 
or  "  Friends  of  the  administration  conventions."  (Established 
at  first  in  a  more  or  less  sporadic  fashion,  the  conventions 
became  general  and  spread  throughout  the  countr^  falling 
according  to  the  territorial  units  and  electoral  divisions  into 
State,  district,  county  conventions,  etc.,  and  ended  by  covering 
the  whole  Union  in  a  regular  and  exhaustive  manner.  This 
process,  which  began  towards  the  end  of  Monroe's  administra- 
tion, took  no  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  was  delayed 
by  the  same  causes  which  had  prolonged  the  existence  of 
the  legislative  Caucus  and  had  made  it  outlive  itself  after 
1824,  especially  by  the  vis  inertiae  of  old  habits  and  the  in- 
adequacy of  means  of  communication  before  the  introduction 
of  railways.1  In  the  East,  where  the  ground  had  been  so  ad- 
mirably prepared,  especially  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
the  States  of  the  politicians,  the  popular  representative  party 
organization  developed  quickly  and  at  once  laid  hold  of  the 
electorate,  but  it  was  not  quite  the  same  thing  in  the  South  and 
the  West.  The  nomination  to  elective  offices  by  assemblies  of 
delegates  was  not  yet  general  under  Jackson's  first  Presidency 
even  in  such  States  as  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  still  less 
so  in  the  rudimentary  States  beyond  the  Alleghanies.  The 
candidates  often  offered  themselves,  as  in  the  old  days,  either 
through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  or  by  making  a  personal 
canvass  of  the  voters,  travelling  through  the  county  or  the  State 
to  have  a  talk  with  people  and  solicit  votes.2    Naturally  there 

1  A  distinguished  American  publicist,  Mr.  Talcot  Williams,  remarks  accu- 
rately enough,  that  each  advance  in  the  development  of  American  parties  has 
been  determined  by  the  extension  of  means  of  communication.  The  convention 
in  New  York  reached  its  culminating  point  after  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal; 
the  national  convention  took  its  full  rlight  towards  the  period  of  the  extension 
of  railways,  and  the  direction  of  the  national  campaign  from  a  single  centre 
became  possible  only  after  the  telegraph  lines  had  spread  over  the  whole 
territory  of  the  Republic.  (Party  Government  in  the  United  States,  Lalor, 
Cyclopedia  of  Pol.  Science,  III,  114.) 

»  Niles,  Vol.  XXX,  p.  449;  Vol.  XXXII,  p.  115;  Th.  Ford,  .1  History  of  Illi- 
nois from  its  commencement  as  a  State  in  1818  to  1847,  Chicago,  1854,  p.  201. 
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was  no  discipline  among  aspirants  belonging  to  the  same  juirt y, 
and  not  unfrcojiently  then*  were  several  rival  candidatures;  t«i 
clear  the  ground  of  them  recour.se  was  sometimes  had  to  an 
arbitrator,  who  settled  which  of  the  candidates  was  to  rctirr.1 
In  certain  parts  of  the  West  the  new  system  soon  got  aeel uni- 
tized, for  instance,  in  Ohio;1  in  others,  as  in  Illinois,  it  had 
more  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  footing.  Introduced,  altout  1SX\ 
by  the  immigrants  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  it  was  received 
with  suspicion  by  the  tierce  democrats  of  the  prairies,  who 
detected  in  it  a  "  Yankee  contrivance  destined  to  abridge  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  by  depriving  individuals,  on  their  own 
men*  motion,  of  the  privilege  of  Upcoming  candidates,  ami 
depriving  each  man  of  the  right,  to  vote  for  a  candidate  of  his 
own  select  mil  and  choice."  J  In  the  course  of  the  session  of 
the  State  Legislature  ot  is.'S.VIN.'Mi,  at.  Vandal ia,  there  was  a 
great  sellli-otlicial  debate  on  the  *ysteiu  of  conventions.  In 
this  it  m«'t  witli  determined  opponents,  hut  it  was  none  the 
less  making  its  wav  in  everv  part  of  the  State,  being  extended 
to  allllo>t  all  the  elective  otliccs.*  The  .lacksolliaiis  liecame 
ardent  promoters  of  it.  to  the  gnat  exasperation  ot  the  Whigs, 
whose  numerical  inferiority  "*is  tint  ln-r  accentuated  owing  to 
the  discipline  which  the  convent  ion  >vm«*iii  ensured  in  the 
ranks  ot  tle-ir  antagonists.  Having  retained  tor  miiiic  vearn 
trom  adopting  this  -ysti-iii.  the  Whigs  tound  themselves  at  hist 
obliged,  n'lt  of  self-defence,  to  imitate  their  rivaK.  The  deci- 
sion arrived  at  on  thi*  | •* > i 1 1 1 .  alter  a  Whig  ma-s  meeting,  wan 
aniiouiieed  to  tiie  |..np!e  o|  Illinois  in  a  circular,  stating  its 
objei'ts  and  rea-Mii«..  drafted  bv  a  \  filing  uiemlier  of  tin*  1-egis- 
lature.  naiied  Abraham    Lincoln,  tl.e   future   1'iesidcnt  of  the 

I'lliteil   >t  it.--.  ' 

Ihltf  \N  li.it.  \  er    'A«le    tin'    Ml^pli'li  ill^  alld   the   peTsolial  OT  local 

»  Nil. ..  \. :  \\\\ . ,.  •. 

-/'■■•'     \.»l    \\I\     |>    .'i.'.  Mm   |i  m.  r  •■!»  tin-  i|<  l«  ^'.ti.  »\-t«ni 
■■!//.'■•■    '  /         -.  |»  J"  ; 
«  It.,. i .  j.   jut 

1  hi*  ■  :rt  ..  ir .  <litt  |  !||.  I'll  •<<  M.w-  h,  1  *-|  ..  -;  ,i.»  .1  l>\  I  -n>  <i]|i  4twl  l«n 
«>lli»  r  |"  r*"ii-  l«i.?  ■!'!■  .:•::•  I\  '..  I.  -  |-  i<  ■■>..•  I '.  ".  '.i  /.  .  ■  '».  I  //nf»r«, 
1»\  .1  N  •  i\  .nil  J  II  i\  I  |>|>  .'I*.  Jl'.  •  on!  i  ■>•>  w.  t<l  f-  r  \«  •  *r«l  llir  |«Ufr> 
•».i^»-  fr  in  '  !i«  Nt  w  1 .  -r  .in,.  -.•  «  ■.  .  ti  ('■  r  •-•!  I>i>-imii  mi  tin-  m<tiith  of 
I  .Ih-'-Iii,  '■     •     '  I      «"i»   "   ir  ■     \     i_  i   ••■-.».  '\  \    I..-H-I-   t|   \    •!•  -I  .t^.iifi*t  llarlf 

t-.tlltml    «•!.»!!   I  1  Ik     !•   \l    ■    I     I  If    •     r>  <l.  It    .  >    |i  |>|i»l'|n>l    in     \      l.i  in  <i|u'»   '«■•» 

l^f  (.    It  ••/- a  •    V  w  \  <iik,  I "»'»»,  I.  ji.  77  * 
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opposition  which  the  convention  system  encountered,  they 
could  not  prevail  against  it  nor  retard  its  advance,  for  it  cor- 
responded to  too  many  interests  and  wants,  passions  and  crav- 
ings. )  The  democratic  impulse  which  carried  Jackson  into 
power  had  found  expression,  in  the  constitutional  sphere,  in 
two  important  facts :  the  introduction  of  universal  suffrage  into 
the  newly  formed  States  and  into  several  old  States  where  it 
had  not  yet  been  established,  and  the  very  considerable  exten- 
sion of  the  elective  principle  to  public  offices.  The  number 
of  voters  increased  and  the  task  of  each  one  became  vast  and 
highly  complicated.  And  yet  many  new  members  of  the  sover- 
eign people,  especially  in  the  industrial  and  manufacturing 
centres  which  were  beginning  to  arise,  had  no  insight  into 
public  affairs,  and  almost  all  had  no  spare  time.  The  haste 
to  get  rich  was  infecting  the  whole  nation  with  such  intensity 
that  in  point  of  fact  the  effective  exercise  of  its  political  rights 
was  becoming  rather  an  embarrassment  to  it  than  otherwise. 
It  could  not  leave  it  to  a  particular  social  class  such  as  that 
which  was  formerly  invested  with  a  certain  moral  hegemony 
in  the  commonwealth:  the  traditional  leadership  had  ceased 
to  exist.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  a  quasi-organic  social 
element,  some  artificial  organ  was  required  to  discharge  the 
duties  which  the  political  indifference  of  the  people  left  un- 
performed. And  if  an  organ  of  this  kind  managed  to  come 
into  existence,  the  nation,  which  was  becoming  engrossed 
in  its  material  interests,  would  have  relinquished  its  political 
power  to  it  without  complaint  of  usurpation.  Yet  the  pride 
and  the  consciousness  of  its  strength  which  filled  the  new 
American  democracy  could  not  assent  to  a  formal  abdication 
on  its  part.  With  the  greedy  feeling  of  the  miser  who, 
too  covetous  to  spend  his  wealth,  takes  his  pleasure  in  the 
contemplation  of  it,  the  American,  busy  as  he  was  in  other 
directions,  felt  the  need  of  handling,  so  to  speak,  from  time 
to  time,  and  as  often  as  possible,  his  rights  as  member  of 
the  sovereign  people  and  of  thus  giving  himself  the  illusion 
of  enjoying  them. 

The  new  institution  introduced  into  the  political  life  of  the 
United  States  —  the  conventions  —  met  all  these  requirements, 
which  seemed  contradictory  at  the  first  blush,  admirably.  The 
convention,  by  nominating  the  candidates  for  all  the  elective 


offices  and  settling  the  progmmin"-, 

the  most  difficult  task  for  a.  oitiaca  ol  a  bee  ■'nuntry,  lircught 

it  within  the  reach  of  the  busiest  man  or  the  meanest  . 

And  this  humble  voter  app 

luti-  master  of  the  situation,  since  it  was  from  him  (hat  thr 

members  of  Hm  oonTOtiDa  held  their  dhkUUb]  they  ware  hi* 

:  ii  alexia,     N;n.  ill.-  prerogatives  with  wMtk  Dm 
rnri-.iiiiiti.in  bad  tnnttod  h 
■ 

will. nut  hiH  mtt'rv.iiii.'ii,  hut  mil  even  i  timpla  N  mlulat*;  in 
BjtfOM  Eftta  tin'  cili/..-n  MOM  OppOTttlltttl«  for 
Hag  In*  will   in  qua.ti-ciiiiKtitiitiini&l  forms  tluui  were 
offend  in  the  Constitution]     Again,  I 

i  its  kind, 

by  tin-  .nliiiii.  nl"  mil    M  t'iriii.illj- 

assigning  HfllflklalillPH.  En  ehtotire  appointments,  tin-  popu- 
lar  OnjBl  "m  men"  who 

■  enough  nrftSlfBttt  an<l,  perhnjia,  merit  to  <limb  up 
of  them-.  it  j.ulili.' 
activity  and   infln                                         m  within  the  hm 

■  i  .p[  tin-  Constitution,  tin*  DUBveutiaoa  oAend  a  sort 
of   substitute   f'i*r    it   in  their  OKU  i    on   I 

mu.il  lulirii-  willi  tln'ir  hierarchy,  thrir  |<owers,  their 
digoitan  -till   higher   vain.-  t<'  I" 

wore  vulgar  and  far  nun  numerous  ambition*,  n-prr-sented 
by  tlie  new  bread  »f  poltticiarui  which  grew  and  multiplied 
under  tin-  fostering  away  i  I  BOBmla  ouiUiwt  >•' 

■ 
grossed  in  tin*  pursuit  of  m 

. 
uliiilnr.:  I   rapidly 

I  mnnail.  «  In!.-  many  others  wern  oai  i 
and  in  a  way  thing  out  oj  tic-  rank  itMmmlt 

who  lmd  fad-  A  in  pa  Irate  [iinfeailiina  turned  their  attrutt»o 
to  public  business  and  swelled  thr  throng  of  those  who  were 
trying  to  exploit  it  en  New  York  method*.  I'owcrlp**  if  they 
remained  isolated,  they  found  in  the  conventions  a  rally  ins 
ventre  and  almost  a  social  position. 

'  All  these  advantages  which  the  conventions  offered,  from 
various  pointa  of  view,  were  completed  and  »">"teH  by  the 
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establishment,  towards  the  end  of  Jackson's  first  Presidency, 
of  a  central  Organization,  in  the  form  of  national  conventions, 
composed  of  delegates  specially  chosen  by  all  the  States  of  the 
Union.1  Placed  on  the  top  of  the  local  conventions,  the 
national  convention  formed  with  them  a  complete  extra-con- 
stitutional machinery  which  became  the  axis  of  party  govern- 
ment now  definitively  installed  in  the  American  Republic, 
and  which  confronted  the  constitutional  fabric  as  its  counter- 
part, providing  for  each  of  its  grades  special  assemblies  of 
party  Electors,  who  nominated  to  the  respective  public  offices.) 
The  national  conventions  were  composed  of  delegates  chosen 
by  the  State  conventions  and  the  district  conventions,  which, 
in  their  turn,  were  composed  of  delegates  sent  by  the  county 
conventions,  while  these  latter  emanated  directly  from  the 
primary  meetings  of  the  citizens  in  the  cities  and  the  rural 
districts.  The  ward  in  the  cities  and  the  township  in  the 
counties  supplied  the  base  of  the  electoral  Organization. 
While  the  local  conventions  took  charge  of  the  elective  offices 
in  the  States  and  in  Congress,  the  national  conventions  under- 
took the  duty  performed  by  the  congressional  Caucus  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  that  of  nominating  the  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  and  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Union.  At 
the  outset  the  local  conventions  —  the  State  conventions,  for 
instance  —  discharged  several  functions;  they  made  nomina- 
tions to  various  offices  at  the  same  time,  to  those  of  Governor 
and    Lieutenant-Governor,    to  seats    in   Congress,    etc.     But 

1  Proposals*  in  the  direction  of  entrusting  to  similar  national  delegations  the 
choice  of  the  candidates  for  the  chief  magistracies  of  the  Union  were  put  for- 
ward even  in  the  time  of  the  congressional  Caucus.  At  tirst  it  was  desired  to 
widen  its  base  by  introducing  into  it  special  delegates  from  the  States  in 
which  the  party,  l>eing  in  a  minority,  had  no  representatives  in  Congress, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  mixed  caucuses  of  the  State  Legislatures  (the  proposals 
of  the  writers,  John  Biuns  and  Matthew  Carey;  cf.  Olive  Branch,  p.  452). 
In  1H22  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  States,  with  instructions,  is 
expressly  proposed,  but  its  recommendation  of  candidates  was  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people  only  as  an  indication  of  public  feeling,  without  influencing  in  any 
other  way  the  final  choice  made  by  the  presidential  Electors,  who  were  to  vote 
in  perfect  freedom  (Niles,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  403).  The  following  year,  in  the  midst 
of  the  ardent  controversy  aroused  by  the  exacted  convening  of  the  congres- 
sional Caucus,  fourteen  representatives  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  pub- 
lished a  declaration  disapproving  of  the  meeting  of  the  Caucus,  and  one  of 
them  added  the  opinion  that  the  sole  means  of  restoring  harmony  in  the  party 
would  be  a  national  convention  (Niles,  V#l.  XXV,  p.  30(3). 
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soonf  the  "division  of  l;ilM>ur  "  found  its  way  into  tin*  nomina- 
tion imsiucss  and  a  special  convention  met  for  each  o  flirt*  or 
group  of  ollicrs  to  Im*  tilled  u|».,  Side  by  side,  with  tin*  conven- 
tions,  which  met  from  t inn-  to  time  only  for  the  discharge  of 
their  s|MMaial  ami  momentary  duty,  t  lie  re  grew  up  :i  |>cnnanent 
Organization  in  the  form  of  committees  for  each  territorial 
unit,  for  the  State,  the  county,  the  township,  tin*  ward,  which 
summoned  the  conventions  and  the  primary  assemblies,  under- 
took all  the  preliminary  business,  and  in  general  managed  the 
flection  work. 

I  The  new  democratic  structure  thus  erected,  from  base  to  sum- 
mit, in  place  of  the  old  shattered  party  apparatus,  was  on  much 
broader  lines  and  tar  more  comprehensive;  but  it  nevertheless 
brought  aUmt  a  concentration  of  power  and  a  compression  of 
public  opinion  and  ot  its  prcoccupat ions,  which  increased  at 
each  stag*4  of  the  Orgaui/at ion*  In  proportion  :is  the  conven- 
tions eomjiosed  of  successive  delegations  stretched  out,  they 
got  farther  from  the  popular  source,  leaving  liehind  thrill 
a  long  line  of  systematically  eliminated  minorities.  This 
concentration  was  followed  by  a  centralization  of  the  objects 
pursued  at  the  various  points  of  the  pnlitic.il  ci renin lcreiiee. 
Kadi  set  of  conventions  serving  as  a  support  to  the  higher  one, 
the  county  convention  to  that  of  the  State,  tin*  Stat r  ronvrn- 
tiou  to  the  national  convention,  each  had  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  next,  to  subordinate  its  act**  to  the  prcoccupat  ions  of  its 
sujM»rior.  Trrmiuat im;,  by  an  unbroki'ii  series  of  links,  in 
the  nati"iiil  convention,  which  had  to  provide  for  the  chief 
magistracies  id  tin*  I'nion,  the  convention  s\*.tcm  inevitably 
made  the  nominations  to  even  public  otlicc,  down  to  thitsenf 
the  township,    depi-ndfiit    mi   the  considerations   which  deter- 

lllllied   the  choice  of    the  |'|t-sidelit  and  the  \  1 President.        To 

ensure  the  sin-ei-ss  ut  ,i  it  i  talll  candidature  b»t  the  PpsldelirV, 
it  was  iii-n  ^ii\  to  lia\e  a  national  I'onveut  imi  favourable  to 
It;  thl-»  «  "ild  o:.K  1m-  .iM  tl  !!•■«  1  it  tie-  >T  tie  eoii\  •  ■  1 1 T  lo||st  from 
which  th»-  !  iMi-r  eiuau.i't  d.  ucie  •■••mp>isi-il  ot  iii'inU-i^  ready 
to  ehoiioi*  ? :  i  •  - :  i  d«-!»j  ,*,  -  li.iiii  ;]■,  it  point  of  \  n-w,  .tiid  so  oil. 
Ill  this  \\  ,\\  u  i*  :i»ji  tl  :■  i.  ;f  ;•  -.  t  •  it  :  -,  r«lat  in  ■_•  to  t  lie  pii-stdell* 
ti.lt  elecf!ii!i,    !••  I'.iuii'   ?!.•■     i  \  I -*  «-t    the    -.\  !  i  • « !  •  •  •  •  >u '•  ell!  P  >!i   sVstelll, 

mik'.ii.:  i!!  tin-  •■!•  .  t  :..-i  «,  •  ■.«i  !'■•■  -ti«..  tl\  loe.il,  pimdy 
muuicip.tl   oii.-s,  eoiiii'sts  of  •|m>!ii  ie.il    parties  waging    war  for 
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the  possession  of  the  White  House.  No  doubt  the  extreme 
fierceness  of  the  struggle  between  the  followers  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  Jackson,  which  made  everything  subordinate  to  his 
success  or  his  defeat,  powerfully  contributed  to  infect  all  the 
elections  without  exception  with  " politics,"  but  the  convention 
system  set  up  the  same  result  as  a  logical  postulate  independent 
of  the  passions  of  the  moment. 

VI 

\The  national  convention,  which  took  the  place  of  the  con- 
gressional Caucus,  as  regards  the  selection  of  candidates  for 
the  two  chief  offices  of  the  Republic,  did  not  succeed  to  it  at 
once.  After  the  fall  of  the  congressional  Caucus  there  was  an 
interregnum  of  a  few  years.]  When  the  power  of  the  congres- 
sional Caucus  came  to  an  end,  the  State  conventions  tried  to 
step  into  its  shoes,  but  concurrently  with  them  State  Legisla- 
tures and,  in  some  cases,  legislative  caucuses,  also  came  for- 
ward to  get  possession  of  the  presidential  nomination.  And 
it  was  to  the  combined  action  of  all  these  various  bodies  that 
was  due  the  nomination,  in  view  of  the  election  of  1828,  of 
Jackson  on  the  one  side  and  of  Adams  on  the  other.  But  soon 
both  State  Legislatures  and  caucuses  definitively  retired  before 
the  conventions,  and  the  choice  of  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency was  made  over  for  good  to  the  national  conventions. 
(The  first  national  convention  was  brought  about  by  a  casual 
episode  which  had  agitated  the  Union  for  some  years,  by  the 
anti-masonic  movement]  A  freemason  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  wanted  to  write  a  book  divulging  the  secrets  of  the 
order,  having  disappeared  in  a  mysterious  way,  a  report  was 
circulated  that  he  had  been  captured  by  the  freemasons  and 
murdered  by  them.  The  indignation  aroused  by  this  alleged 
crime  soon  extended  to  the  adjoining  counties  and,  outside 
New  York,  to  one  State  after  another.  Anti-masonic  associa- 
tions sprang  up,  measures  were  demanded  against  the  free- 
masons in  general,  and  the  members  of  other  secret  societies 
txmnd  by  an  oath.  The  anti -masonic  contagion  spread  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  aud  in  a  short  time  the  enemies  of 
freemasonry  became  so  numerous  that  they  thought  themselves 
strong  enough  to  contest  elections  throughout  the  Union  on 
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i  i  in  riinittwliiw. 

bald  oonrtal i  to  ul*ol  osumidsl 

nmees   in  (In-   Slates,  mill   finally  rOSOlTed  in  try  .mil  aurj  the 

opponent  <>t  Enunmn 
elected  fti»l  dislodge,  it  from  the  polhnoal  povn  winch,  accord- 
ing to  its  antagonists,  WIS  its  principal  abjaot-  A  general 
convention  hi  ntnety-Mx  aliti  maniiil  dnIegapBs,  EMU  different 
parts  of  Dm  Union,  met  at  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1830, 
ami    bating  affirmed,   ni   :i   rat}    liOgthj    n"|h>i1,   tin-    | 

danger  i*r*-js>-nt*-. i  by  Ef Moniji  infttad  ill  tha  dU    ■ 

the  tinted  EMbsbs  who  were  hostile  i  ■    ■  ■  to  send 

delegates,  corresponding  in  numbers  to  their  representative* 
in  Congress,  to  a  convention,  with  instructions  to  nominate 

htaa  for  the  Presidency  ami  the  Vice- Presidency.'  Tl»e 
convention  met  in  the  following  year  at  Baltimore!  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  delegates  were  present,  almost  all  of  Uiein 
Eron  titt  Eaet|  Ohio  mi  the  only  Western  Btaat  which  sent 

delegates.      It  •lt*.tii--il  ih.tt    1 1 ■ » ■  MiiiUdalej  ll Id  >•■  chosen 

byvotaaci                         ■■■')'  required  to  itaottoB  should  lie 
l aben  nroaanjfc     'I'll--  rating  t"ok  plan- 
in  a  second  sitting,  and  the  candnl.ii' a   i [naiad   fooght 

tin-  pnriaaetia]  ooataM  tbr  I  Dalnkan  at 

the  polls,  the  an ti -masons  soon  disappeared  as  an  organized 
parly. 

Hut  the  example  of  the  national  convention  *■» 

Introdnend   was   followed   immediately    hy   the  opjioneuts  of 

Jackson  and  then  by  his  supporters)     The  former  had  amalga- 

■  -aitisfactorily,  under  the  common  deuntuina- 

ttouoj  BbifoMf  R^mbUoaM,    Theii  i  unpion, 

CJay,  wMtlaarly  Barked  ant  tot  noataattog  the  Presi- 
dency with  JaoksOB,  win ►  stood  again  in  sprta  <>(  th«  renm- 

ions  which  he  had  nude  in  his  messages  against  the 
Pit  On  tin-  invitation  uf  the  Can- 

cusof  the  National  Republicans  of  the  Maryland  legislature 
a  national  i-<uiv>i<!  -I  thi*  party  met  at  Balti- 

more tu    l'  It  became  Hie  true  prototype  of 

I  Tfit  i'mnwUiagi  of  <A»  I  '••!''■!  Statu  .<  >i»hmmI>  OhwWIhi.  h*U  »l 
nilU.Mphim.fcn    II,  1K30.     Miil.lrl,*.. 

'  Th*  P«WI*9»  -f  (A*  3w*  (Ma*!  .VMIu  .IiihhmIi  OaMMMa, 
..  1B31.     Houon,  IBB. 
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those  great  periodical  party  assizes  which  from  that  time  to 
this  have  played  a  unique  part  in  the  political  life  of  the 
United  States.  From  this  point  of  view  the  details  connected 
with  the  meeting  of  that  convention  deserve  to  be  related. 

The  convention  was  attended  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
delegates,  representing  eighteen  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia;  five  States  (Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Missouri,  Mississippi)  did  not  appoint  delegates;  the  sixth, 
Illinois,  elected  one,  but  he  did  not  put  in  an  appearance. 
The  States  were  very  unequally  represented;  thus  Tennessee 
had  only  one  delegate,  Louisiana  and  Indiana  two,  while  the 
District  of  Columbia,  adjoining  Baltimore,  had  five.  Evi- 
dently in  the  remote  States  there  were  not,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  travelling,  enough  persons  ready  to  accept  the 
mission;  for  the  same  reason,  sixty-five  delegates  did  not  an- 
swer the  roll-call,  twelve  of  whom,  however,  arrived  before 
the  close  of  the  convention.  After  having  chosen  a  temporary 
organization  and  instructed  the  delegations  of  the  States  to 
examine  the  credentials  of  their  members,  the  convention  ap- 
pointed a  permanent  organization,  with  James  Barbour  as 
president,  and  decided  that  the  nomination  of  the  candidates 
should  be  made  by  calling  over  the  States  in  their  geographi- 
cal order  (Maine,  New  Hampshire,  etc.),  each  delegate  rising 
in  his  place  to  declare  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  he 
gives  his  vote  as  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States  in  opposition  to  Andrew  Jackson.  The 
name  of  Henry  Clay  having  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
this  connection,  the  president,  "after  making  such  prefatory 
remarks  as  he  supposed  proper,"  laid  before  the  convention 
a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Clay.  In  this  personal 
letter  Jackson's  illustrious  rival  expressed  his  regret  that 
several  delegates  had  been  sent  to  the  convention  with  in- 
structions to  vote  for  him,  Clay;  he  held  that  all  restrictions 
on  the  freedom  of  deliberation  and  decision  of  the  convention 
were  inexpedient,  that  the  convention  ought  to  have  the 
power  of  freely  comparing  the  merits  of  different  candi- 
dates. No  doubt,  Clay  was  sure  of  being  nominated;  but 
his  formal  disapproval  of  the  instructions  given  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  is  none  the  less  worthy  of  note.  Clay 
was  nominated  unanimously,  and  a  committee  of  eighteen 
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ruemlxTs,  one  for  each  State,  was  ordered  to  notify  to  him  the 
derision  of  tin*  convent  ion.  The  deputation  repaired  for  this 
purjiose  from  Baltimore  to  Washington  and  hi  ought  kirk  his 
acceptance  on  tlie  following  day.  In  the  third  sitting,  which, 
in  pursuance  of  a  decision  taken  tin*  day  liefore,  ojH*ncd  with 
a  prayer  read  by  a  clergyman,  the  convention  proceeded  to 
nominate  a  candidate  for  the  Vice- 1 'residency.  .John  Sergeant 
was  projMj.sed  and  seconded  for  this  otlice,  and  each  delegate 
having  voted  for  him  cira  voce,  he  was  proclaimed  candidate, 
after  which  a  committee  of  five  meml>ers  wait  directed  to  notify 
Iiih  nomination  to  him  in  jhtsou.  Before  separating,  the  coii- 
vention  adopted  a  long  address  to  the  citizens  of  the  tinted 
States,  which  was  really  an  indictment  of  Jackson**  adminis- 
tration. It  also  took  eare  to  ap)H>int  a  central  State  corre- 
8j>onding  committee  in  each  State  which  had  none,  and  to 
recommend  to  tin*  several  States  to  organize  sultordinate  cor- 
reH|K)iiding  committees  in  eacli  county  and  town  in  their  re- 
spective Suites,  and,  finally,  approved  the  suggestion  of  a 
general  convention  of  "Young  Men  of  the  National  Repub- 
lican Party."  From  a  feeling  of  patriotic  loyalty  the  conven- 
tion proceeded  in  a  ImmIv  to  the  residence  ot  Charles  Carroll 
to  Jtfiy  its  res|M*cts  to  tin1  "sole  .survivor  of  those  U-ne factor* 
of  the  human  race  who  atlixed  their  names  to  the  Declaration 
of  American  Inde|M*ndcnce."  * 

In  conformity  with  the  decision  taken  by  the  Baltimore  ron* 
volition,  the  "convention  of  young  men*'  met  at  Washington 
in  May,  1  *."•!'.  It  was  comjioscd  of  three  hundred  and  sixteen 
delegates,  who  unanimously  approved  the  nomination  of  Clay 
and  Sergeant.  The  speeches  made  on  this  ih-immhii  wen*  "in 
strains  of  eloquence  hut  seldom  equalled."  '*  i  'lav  paid  a  visit 
to  tin'  roiiM'titiou.  whieh  listened  to  his  sjM-ech  standing.  It 
concluded  its  laUnns  \*\  voting  ten  resolutions,  which  defined 
the  |nilic\  ill  the  partv  and  which  anticipateil  the  custom  since 
adopted  \*\  <!«••  eon\  i*:it  ions  nt  draw  ing  up  the  "  platform  "  of 
the  part\.  l'*idloi\  nig  tin*  example  ot  its  elder  sister,  the 
"convent ion  ut    \ <miii.;  nun"  repaired  in  a  Uh1\  to  Haltimore 

i  ./•fij>*fi-i ' .  t  r'..   y.ifi  i  .»'  }{•  y.i/'.,'i.  <im  '■'•■!»   ii '...ii,  w  iiji'h  .iNM'mh)«N|  in  tin* 

i'lt\  nf  I'.ilt  iiiH-ri  l»>.  I.'.  Is. ].  f,.f  t|,«  iiotniti  it  i.<n  nf  i.'ifiillit.ifro  to  till  th*» 
nlhi-f  *  "I  I'r.  «<•!•  lit  ami  \  i<»  Pn-*i<li'lit  I'  ■■■■:— !■-  I  i>\  m-lt  r  ••!  tin*  «*«m\r«* 
lion.  W  antiunion.  -  .Nili-»,  Vnl    \I.I1,  p.  'J 
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to  greet  John  Carroll,  and  then  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb 
of  George  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon.1 

Lastly  Jackson's  followers,  the  Democratic  Republicans, 
met  in  their  turn,  in  national  convention,  at  Baltimore  in  May, 
1832,  not  to  nominate  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  who 
was  of  course  Jackson  himself,  but  to  solemnly  proclaim  the 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  Jackson  chose  Martin 
Van  Buren  for  this  post,  to  reward  him  for  his  devotion  to 
him,  but  Van  Buren  was  far  from  enjoying  general  considera- 
tion in  the  country;  he  did  not  command  the  support  of  the 
party  by  himself.  The  convention  was  to  be  the  means  of  ob- 
taining it  for  him;  this  plan  was  hit  upon,  even  before  the 
convention  of  National  Republicans,  by  Jackson's  intimates, 
who  formed  a  sort  of  occult  government  around  him  known  as 
the  "  kitchen  cabinet."  Instead  of  holding  councils  of  his  con- 
stitutional advisers,  Jackson  fell  into  the  habit  of  discussing 
affairs  of  state  with  a  few  subordinates  who  were  in  his  confi- 
dence, and  in  whose  society  he  felt  more  at  his  ease ;  he  was  not 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  formality  of  a  regular  discussion,  but 
could  carry  on  a  general  desultory  conversation  over  his  pipe. 
One  of  the  leading  members  of  this  kitchen  cabinet,  Major 
Lewis,  "the  great  father  of  the  wire-pullers, "2  who  had  dis- 
played prodigious  activity  and  consummate  skill  in  Jackson's 
first  election,  set  to  work  to  organize  behind  the  scenes,  in  fa- 
vour of  Van  Buren,  a  movement  which  was  the  first  example  of 
great  manifestations  of  opinion,  apparently  spontaneous,  but 
in  reality  produced  by  a  machinery  with  popular  forms  which 
screened  the  doings  of  the  wire-pullers.  Lewis  conceived  the 
idea  of  getting  the  plan  of  a  national  convention  adopted  by 
the  members  of  a  State  Legislature,  who,  having  put  it  forward 
with  the  authority  belonging  to  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, would  be  followed  by  other  Legislatures,  with  the  result 
that  local  and  consequently  rival  nominations  would  be  pre- 

iNileH,  Vol.  XLII,  p.23fi. 

*  "  I«ewis  was  the  great  father  of  the  wire-pullers.  lie  first  practised  in  a 
masterly  ami  scientific  way  the  art  of  starting  movements  apparently  spon- 
taneous, at  a  distance,  and  in  a  quarter  from  which  they  win  prestige  or  po|>- 
ularity,  in  order  that  these  movements  may  produce,  at  the  proper  time  and 
place,  the  effects  intended  by  the  true  agent,  who,  in  the  meantime,  prepares 
to  be  acted  on  by  the  movement  in  the  direction  in  which,  from  the  beginning, 
be  desired  to  go  "  (Sumner's  Jackson,  p.  77). 


rated.'  \ tii 'tli. 't  DMmbM  Ml  tin-  MtBhan  e.ibmct,  Amos  Ken- 
dall, pathinuwlf  m  i-iiiiniiiiincatiiJi,  -  ;  member 

i<  of  New  Hampshire,  ud  brought  al 
meeting  of  a  legislative  Caucus,  winch  issued  a  formal  ■ma- 
limns  for  a  national  convention.  The  famous  "Globe"  BBWa- 
papi -c.  edited  by  a  third  member  of  the  kitchen  cabinet  (1\  IV 
Blair),  pronounced  the  idea  an  excellent  one,  Bafhtining  that 
it  mi  the  best  plan  tot  "obtaining  mmrimftfr  in  the  party  and 
tn«rin|  it  noting  i>ower."    Jaokna'f  MntUivM  hi  the  other 

hMh    up  the   ntOpOttl  mi   their   part,  and   finally  thr 
■    WM  brought  to  u  mOBMafal   issue.     Thr  cm-.. 
whlah   Daft  accordingly.  B   and   nominated 

Martin  Vm  BttlU  tot  thl  TiOB-PraaidsiHqr  by  a  considerable 
i k l . i j ■  ■  r  i t \  (808  on)  ni  888  rataa)  Xha  number  of  delegate* 
present  was  34-1,  from  every  State  axoept  -Missouri. 

invention  adopted  some  rules  in  its  procedure  which 
had  very  pregnant  results  in  the  future.  It  decided  fimt  of 
all  that  the  majority  of  the  delegation  of  each  State  should 
appoint  one  of  themselves  to  vote  on  behalf  of  the  Stab:,  rocli 
Stabs  being  entitled  to  a  BtUmbat  at  vote*  aoaal  to  that  which 
it  poasejutes  in  the  Electoral  Collage.  In  tliis  way  lite  major- 
ity of  the  flalaantloa  not  "iilv  anppranod  tho  optnji 
diam-utieni   nomWnt   but  appropriated   then  ! 

■    ■  -niivi-titntii   wolTad   iK.it    (ot  tfaa  ol I  of  eandi- 

dub'n,  as  well  as   for  all   decision*  connected   therewith,  a 

majority  of  two-third*  of  all  the  votes  should  bo  nqahtita  * 

Sect  of  this  rale  mi  I  ."fity  of  half  plus 

ana  am  rtdwwil  hi  thi   pari ■  nJ uy,  and  hhaj  !■■ 

ewajw  therefrom  it  was  obliged  to  take  up  with  a  solution 
which,  perhaps,  was  not  in  accord  with  its  real  wish**,  yield* 
bag  to  tli-  cik-encies  or  the  uiami-uvres  of  a  fraction  which 
constituted  the  true  minority. 

The  triumphant  re-election  of  Jackson,  in  1H32,  confirmed 
his  prestige  with  the  masses  and  his  point  over  the  "  politi- 
cians," who  obeyed  bin  implicitly,  —  so  much  so  thai 
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the  whole  of  the  second  term  of  his  Presidency  he  was  able 
not  only  to  continue  and  accentuate  his  autocratic  policy,  but 
was  even  in  a  position  to  designate  his  successor,  like  a  Roman 
emperor.  It  was  the  trusty  Martin  Van  Buren,  Vice-President 
by  the  grace  of  Jackson,  who  was  destined  to  inherit  the  presi- 
dential office.  And  on  this  occasion  again  it  was  by  means 
of  a  national  convention  that  he  was  to  be  proposed  to  the 
suffrages  of  the  Electors  as  the  deliberate  choice  of  the  party. 
The  opposition  to  this  plan,  which  began  to  show  itself  at  an 
early  stage,  was  declared  by  Jackson  to  be  high  treason  against 
the  people.1  While  in  certain  States  the  Legislatures  pro- 
nounced for  the  summoning  of  a  national  convention,2  in  others 
they  rejected  it,8  having  resolved  to  run  another  candidate 
(Hugh  White),  the  nominee  of  a  dissentient  fraction  of  the 
party,  against  Van  Buren.  The  convention  met  on  the  20th 
of  May,  1835;  it  was  composed  to  a  great  extent  of  office- 
holders, that  is,  of  men  absolutely  under  the  thumb  of  the 
administration.  "The  whole  proceedings  of  the  convention," 
says  a  Baltimore  newspaper,  "has  been  management,  manage- 
ment, management."4  The  New  York  delegation,  with  its 
leader,  Silas  Wright,  Van  Buren's  ex-colleague  in  the  Albany 
Regency,  beat  time,  and  the  convention  executed  the  required 
movements.  Martin  Van  Buren  was  chosen  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  But  the  followers  of  White  in  Tennessee  would 
not  disarm;  they  refused  to  recognize  the  nomination,  con- 
testing the  right  of  the  convention  to  impose  a  candidate.  It 
is  curious  that  among  the  objectors  was  a  representative  of 
Tennessee  in  Congress,  J.  K.  Polk,  the  future  President 
of  the  United  States,  nominated  himself  for  the  Presidency 
eight  years  later,  by  a  convention,  and  who  but  for  this  would 

1  "  You  are  at  liberty  to  say  on  all  occasions,"  wrote  Jackson,  in  a  letter  of 
the  23d  of  February,  1835,  intended  for  publication,  "  that  regarding  the  people 
as  th  true  source  of  political  power,  1  am  always  ready  to  bow  to  their  will 
and  to  their  judgment;  that  discarding  all  personal  preferences,  I  consider 
the  true  policy  of  the  friends  of  Republican  principles  to  send  delegates  fresh 
from  the  people  to  a  general  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency,  and  that  to  impeach  that  selec- 
tion before  it  is  made,  as  an  emanation  of  executive  power,  is  to  assail  the 
virtue  of  the  people,  and  in  effect  to  oppose  their  right  to  govern  "  (Niles, 
Vol.  XLVIII,  p.  81). 

«  Ibid.,  p.  39.  «  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLVIl,  p.  378. 

*  The  Baltimore  Patriot,  quoted  by  Niles,  Vol.  XLVIII,  p.  248. 
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never  have  been  able  to  attain,  even  in  his  wildest  dreams, 
to  the  chief  magistracy.1  Greater  weight  attached  to  the 
resolution  voted  by  the  Senate  of  the  Illinois  Legislature, 
which  proclaimed  that  every  person  eligible  to  the  office  of 
President  had  an  incontestable  right  to  come  forward  as 
a  candidate  for  it,  without  the  intervention  of  caucuses 
and  conventions.  "We  disapprove,"  concluded  the  Senate, 
"of  the  system  of  conventions  which  Van  lltiren'*  jtfirty  is 
endeavouring  to  thrust  ti|M>n  the  American  jieople,  and  we 
hold  that  this  system  is  destructive  of  freedom  of  voting, 
contrary  to  republican  institutions  and  dangerous  to  jiopular 
liberties." 3 

These  protests  wen*  fruitless;  they  wen*  not  destined  to  be 
related;  tie-  system  of  national  conventions  was  installed  for 
good  and  all  in  American  jiotitical  life,  and  its  |M»wer  to  dispose 
of  fiarty  nominations  was  no  longer  to  lie  challenged.  '  The 
system  was  nut  yet  thoroughly  settled,  but  this  was  only  a 
matter  of  time,  of  a  lew  years..  The  anti-Jacksonian  j>arty, 
which  had  for  some  time  past  taken  the  name  of  Whig,  did 
not  hold  a  national  convention  for  the  election  of  1H.'M>;  allied 
with  heterogeneous  groups  whose  sole  1h>iu1  of  union  was  hos- 
tility to  Jackson,  it  could  not  Iiojm*  to  carry  a  general  conven- 
tion to  a  successful  issue.  Tie*  op|Mi.sit  ion  therefor**  nominated 
several  candidates.  Whig  and  other?*,  at  one  time  in  State  con- 
ventions, at  another  by  Legislatures,  at  another  in  public 
meetings.  I»ut  this  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  this  variety 
of  modes  of  presidential  nominations,8  which  we  have  seen 
arise  after  the  collapse  of  the  congressional  Caucus  in  IMlM, 
occurred  simultaneously.  At  the  presidential  election  of  1R4M 
Whigs  and  democrats  }>oth  had  recourse  to  national  conven- 
tions, which  from  that  time  became  the  only  central  official 
party  organ. 

VII 

The  working  of  the  new  <  >rgani/.tt)on  revealed  almost  at 
once  the  unhealthy   |M>ht icn-MN-ial   conditions  amid  which  it 

»  Nil.-*.  V.. I    \1  |\.  ,.    I.  s  /*.,./..  ,,  .s*4 

*  S*nni    i*"l  i».  •(  .■\;iiij|.1.»  i.f  j.r«  -ill*  lit  i.il  in  tiii  tii.tl  it»ii"»  lli;t<tt*  iuil«iili»  fialMHiAl 

ffiii\r>ntiiiiiH  in.iv  !*•■  fiHiifl  l.iii  r  mi.  lint  ih»v  v.t»-  ml  lit*  r  wait  if  rotation*  IB 

fa\"iir  «»f  crrtaiu  ciiitliiliitr*  than  (urinal  ii««mi.iatiuun. 
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was  introduced.  In  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West  it  was 
monopolized  by  the  politicians^  the  representative  meetings 
of  the  party,  in  which  the  choice  of  the  candidates  had  to  be 
made,  were  too  often  only  so  in  name;  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  got  up  and  their  decisions  were  marked  by  fraud 
and  flagrant  abuses.  The  primary  meetings  out  of  which 
sprang  all  the  successive  delegations  constituting  the  hierarchy 
of  the  conventions  were  deserted  by  the  great  body  of  citizens, 
and  the  politicians,  aided  by  their  friends,  easily  got  control 
of  them  *  and  bestowed  on  themselves  the  nominations  to  the 
more  or  less  lucrative  posts  which  they  coveted  or  which  they 
wanted  to  keep.  The  Organization  in  all  its  grades  was  full 
of  office-holders;  they  not  only  acted  behind  the  scenes,  but 
attended  the  various  conventions  in  a  body  as  delegates,  and 
very  often  formed  the  great  majority  in  these  assemblies;2  in 
election  time  they  devoted  all  their  energies  to  the  support 
of  the  candidates  of  their  party.  Attempts  were  repeatedly 
made  to  prohibit  the  intervention  of  public  officers  in  politics, 
but  without  success.  The  committee  appointed  to  examine 
the  most  important  of  the  many  proposals  submitted  to  Con- 
gress with  this  object,  the  bill  introduced  into  the  Senate  by 
Crittenden  in  1838,  declared  in  its  report  that  "it  was  not 
merely  the  right  but  the  duty  of  office-holders  to  busy  them- 
selves in  elections,  to  shape  public  opinion^  and  to  influence 
and  to  direct  the  people  in  the  choice  of  their  representatives, 

1  The  historian  of  Illinois,  already  quoted,  states  that  "  the  people  did  not 
attend  the  primary  meetings;  a  few  only  assembled  who  were  nearest  the 
places  of  meeting,  and  those  were  too  often  professional  politicians,  the  loafers 
about  the  towns,  who,  having  but  little  business  of  their  own,  were  ever  ready 
to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  public.  .  .  .  Conventions  themselves  were  got 
up  and  packed  by  cunning,  active,  intriguing  politicians,  to  suit  the  wishes  of 
a  few.  The  mode  of  getting  them  up  was  for  some  active  men  to  procure  a 
few  friends  in  each  precinct  of  a  county  to  hold  primary  meetings  where  dele- 
gates were  elected  to  county  conventions,  who  met  at  the  county  seats  and 
nominated  candidates  for  the  Legislature  ami  for  county  offices,  and  api>ointed 
other  delegates  to  district  and  State  conventions,  to  nominate  candidates  for 
Congress  and  for  Governor  "...     (p.  200). 

2  "  At  the  late  State  convention  to  nominate  a  Governor,  etc.,  at  Herki- 
mer," writes  Niles  in  1H.H1,  "there  were  present  111)  members,  of  whom  there 
were  00  public  officers,  and  of  these  fiO  no  less  than  1!>  were  officers  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  thus  iti  every  State  of  the  t'nion,  and  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  use  the  many  particulars  that  are  before  us"  (Vol.  XLIIi,  p.  100). 
Many  instances  of  similar  facts  are  given  passim  in  the  same  volume  and  ill 
the  following  volumes  of  the  Register. 


iirnl  thiii  U  tboji  witiulffw  WwmtlrM  from  tfaii  high  respunsi 
lnlit.y  t'n-y  would  deserve  to  bo  declared  infamous  ai 
stigmatized    as    idiots  and   mutes."     Tsfl    ■    amUj    ajlououd 
too   TnttfTritlfW  of   tliU   report   and   ordered   ten   thousand 
copies  of  it  to  bo  printed,   which  wen-  distributed  through- 
i.ni  the  BtatH.'     The  officials  openly  H^mM  MM  ll 
"WOtk"    in    DM    Mftj    (irhMiii/..itii!ii.i.    bWI 
'■  wnrk  "  alone  counted  and  bore  fruil.     "  PoUtfw  i»  the  bu»i- 
twos  of  the  office-holder,"  observe! 

"as  much  as  agriculture  is  tin-  huilliOJI  of  hoi  tanner.  It 
is  hU  trade,   the  croft  l>y   which  be  thrives.      Hence  he  is 

M  to  establish  some  means  hy  which  he  may  control 
thiiii,  and  the  conventions  are  lb  bin.     The 

multitude  cannot  go  to  caucuses  and  conventions;  they  are 
necessarily  nude  Up  of  the  office-holders  and  their  agents;  and 
wbtm  they  once  agree  upon  their  111:111.  he  is  put  forth  as  the 
regular  nomination." ' 

1  lew  sarcastic  remarks,  in  bet,  pBs  the  whole  ease  in 

a  nutshell,  showing  as  they  do  Um  raiOM  d'tlrr  of  the  conven- 
tion* and  the  character  of  the  m-ti  who  manipulated  them, 
as  well  as  the  means  by  which  they  mau.i  •■ 
schemes  and  impost-  their  will  cm  r. 

ft,    because  they    were  taken   in  tbe 
formal  conventions  of  the  party,  because  they  appealed  to  its 

mad.     The  notion  of  "regularity  *'  which  hail  crept 

h:  iiiuhr  Um  ..jugreasional  Caucus  survived  it.  Even  in  the 
absence,  or  rather  owing  to  the  absence,  of  djltlnetitt  priori- 
pJoa  foriaJag  ■  mtntal  un  of  oonunoftlon  botwou  the  parties, 
:..ii  haunted  mlodl  MOkiDg  tor  bobm  landmark  in  the 
voir!  of  ideas,  and,  conventional  as  it  was,  the  rv/u/nr  momma 

ipaajil In lii|ipTjr  llinm  nut  nnlj  wUli  i] 
bat  with  on  Bthieal  principle  which  pcrald  n<  ■ 

:.  (used    til 

rota  b)   I  ■  a  com  b]   tbo  oonvootkaa,  "no 

could  be  punished  for  treason  in  so  doing  otherwise  thou  by 


■     I 
1  -iu.,,.t     . 


II  Inula*.  Vs.,  an  lha  Wh  nf  HrpMBSar,  MM,  fc» 
*no  bad  Wn  wnw!  nf  bavin*  •nppnriMl  in*  "  ***  taw.''  as 
iIIUubM.  la  th*  jhnan-    Nil..    V..1    1  All.  Sl  IOB). 
trk  Umilm  JaVcrtiVr,  Jul*.  UBS,  fjOMad  k)  Silas,  Tat  XI.VBI. 
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losing  the  favour  of  his  party  and  being  denounced  as  a  traitor; 
which  was  almost  as  efficacious  in  restraining  the  refractory 
as  the  pains  and  penalties  of  treason,  the  hanging  and  em- 
bowelling  of  former  times." 1 

To  this  moral  constraint  was  added  another  imposed  by  the 
practical  necessities  of  the  vote,  and  which  definitively  stifled 
the  independence  of  the  voters.  The  number  of  the  elective 
offices,  and  consequently  of  the  elections  to  be  conducted, 
having  become  very  large,  the  custom  arose,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  politicians,  of  holding  them  all  at  once,  for  the 
offices  of  the  city,  of  the  county,  of  the  State,  and  of  the 
Union,  and  on  a  single  list.  This  list,  since  known  as 
the  "slip  ticket,"  was  the  material  embodiment  and  the  con- 
firmation of  the  confusion  of  the  politics  of  the  Union  with 
the  business  of  the  State  and  local  affairs,  introduced  by  the 
system  of  conventions.  All  the  same,  it  was  becoming  difficult, 
and  even  impossible,  for  voters  left  to  their  own  inspirations 
to  make  up  a  voting  paper  which  began  with  the  ward  offi- 
cers, and  ended  with  members  of  Congress  and  presidential 
Electors.  The  conventions  and  their  committees  helped  them 
out  of  the  difficulty  by  making  up  the  ticket  for  them,  and 
the  voters  were  forced  willy-nilly  to  accept  it  and  vote  it 
whole,  even  if  several  of  the  candidates  entered  on  the  list 
were  obnoxious  to  them;  for  if  they  did  not  vote  it  in  its 
entirety,  they  increased  the  chances  of  the  opposite  side, 
which  would  vote  its  whole  list. 

Independent  candidatures  having  disappeared,  owing  to  the 
principle  of  regular  nominations  and  to  the  slip  ticket,  the 
battle  was  really  fought  by  the  rival  party  Organizations; 
the  voters  simply  registered  the  decisions  taken  for  them  and 
without  consulting  them.  The  great  body  of  the  citizens  were 
reduced  to  the  position  of  dummies,  or  rather  they  had  reduced 
themselves  to  that  position  by  withdrawing  from  public  life. 
Resides,  there  was  not  much  in  it  to  keep  them  there. 
The  subordination  of  local  elections  to  national  politics  robbed 

1  A  History  of  Illinois,  p.  206.  Senator  Rives,  of  Virginia,  says  in  the 
ipeech  quoted  above:  "  Have  we  not  seen  that  principle  of  party  obedience 
enforced  by  the  rack  and  the  gibbet,  the  denunciations  of  the  Press,  the  de- 
privation of  office,  and  the  interdiction  even  of  social  communion,  by  affixing 
to  tbr  doomed  offender  the  foulest  epithets  of  moral  and  political  disgrace?  " 


UEM0C1UCI  ami  POUR  roOTrmrau 

local  public  life  of  its  natural  interest,  and  it  became  all  the 
less  capable  of  fostei  inj  .nn  Spirit.  Not  "nh  Dad  tbe  mm- 
iiiMviiil  nlinnni  I  "iity  of  Um>  aation 

become  iwiiiiii1w4w1j   engnMMd   in  their  prirali  fatUMfcaj  but 

jiolitical  iiiitifffii'in-i'   int.  LhjetUal  leaden  of 

tin'   iiatiiin,    the   men   in   lilieral   professions,    In   the   pnifoaud 
astouiabmeut   ami    regret  of    European    in. 
heartened  by  tlia  advent  of    mediocrity   ami  of  the  political 
mercenaries  who  nxeloded   in.  ii  uf  sterling  worth  and  high 
..;■■  Eton  public  life,  tool  dhMjnttnd  hj  Um  exewea e>  of 

a   shameless.   Press  which  Mprauii   into  tth  during  ■lacluuin'i 

jir.'Mii.'titinl    iMinpitign.H,     thi'    limn-    cultivaU-il    »ectiofl    Ol    til- 

nation   KMB    withdrew    fata    Hi   fcttt,    Unit    MWnfeOttfag  tbe- 

I    Irt Imryy    which   crept  ■  ■  v . ■  1    fa    ion JfcJ 

have  lost  ill  seusilulilv. "         I   I  -into;  **w# 

have  OMQM hardened  under  tin-  aol  I    practice* 

and  principles  which  an-  I  Initiate- 1  hill  of  I  In?  agv.  Thing* 
winch  a  few  yean  ago  would  have  shocked  and  roused  the 
whole  community  are  now  hardly  noticed. ""  In  the  midst  of 
this  general  political  apathy,  public  business  fell  to  the  poli- 
ticians of  1  lie  (.  invent  h.u-  like  a  pea  uBtM  to  the  first  occupant 
The  separation  ol  ii-  the  leading  fact 

of  the  situation;  tin'  n.irniri  kid,  ;Ls  ii  ware,  split  into  two 
abftolutely  distinct  [Kirt.i:  ■  large  majority,  which  wu  toiling, 
developing,  and  growing  rich,  and  n  small,  active  minority, 

lull  of  |M-.i  :'.!!■;  :nnl  Mill  DOTI  tt   nptttteS)  whil'h  Wo*  (UOIlupO- 

lizing  |nilitn-;il  .ti-tiim.     Tbe   prmlagad   tpban  which  this 

■.     had     invinli'il,    tin-     pttUJo   ;nliuim-.tr.i!ioii.   wan  Man 

filled  with  an  ata  u-turn,    M-andalous  aiwiw 

HjHi'dily  came  to  light  in  it.     Tin- congressional  enquiry  into 

■    New  York  custom-bouse  •  (which 

I  I  wii-tliinl*  of  the  payments  made  into  all  the  ouUwi' 
houses  of  the  Union)  revealed  a  moat  shameless  system  of 
plunder  of  the  treasury  and  of  the  public,  which  had  been 
going  on  for  years,  through  the  connivance  of  official*  whom 
the  spoils  system  -..  rvanU  of  the  Stale  iota 

'  H  HsrttMa*.  «i«r»  f «  AmtHm.  IW,  tb.  <-k»,**r  m  Apathy  bt  O 
aatf, 

•  Wart..  Vol    II.  »  U*     Ajwhi.r  KVIirwy.  IS*. 
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tools  of  their  dishonest  superiors;  as  for  these  latter,  they 
were  too  faithful  adherents  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  to 
be  supervised. 

VIII 

f  These  scandals,  which  laid  bare  the  systematic  prostitution 
or  the  public  service  to  a  party  Organization,  would  not,  per- 
haps, have  roused  public  opinion  if  the  country  had  been  in  a 
prosperous  state.  But  it  was  suffering  severely  from  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  which  broke  out  in  1837 J  soon  after  the  retirement 
of  Jackson  and  the  accession  of  Van  Buren.  The  depreciation 
of  the  paper  currency,  brought  on  by  Jackson's  financial  policy, 
destroyed  public  credit,  forced  the  banks  to  stop  payment, 
caused  a  general  rise  in  prices,  closed  factories  and  workshops, 
and  threw  numbers  of  workmen  out  of  employment;  bread 
riots  even  occurred.  ■  Van  Buren  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
catastrophe, but  as  it  broke  out  under  his  Presidency  he  and  his 
party  were  made  responsible  for  the  disaster.  The  remedy 
seemed  to  lie  in  a  change  of  government,  and  the  country 
resounded  with  the  cry :  "  Away  with  the  spoilers ! "  The 
Whigs  took  advantage  of  this  to  form  a  coalition  against 
Van  Buren,  in  which  genuine  indignation,  roused,  as  it  were, 
from  a  lethargic  slumber,  was  a  certain  factor,  but  which 
taken  all  together  had  no  object  but  the  seizure  of  power^ 
The  Whig  party  no  doubt  contained  the  elite  of  the  com- 
munity, the  men  of  means  and  of  intelligence,  but  here  as 
well  as  in  the  rival  camp  the  politicians  held  the  outposts  and 
directed  the  operations. 

(The  Whig  national  convention,  which  met,  in  1839,  at 
Harrisburg  to  nominate  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency, 
supplied  only  too  eloquent  proof  of  it.  The  candidate  was 
marked  out  beforehand  by  the  whole  history  of  the  party  which 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  had  been  contending  with  the  Jack- 
son i an  democracy;  he  was  the  great  Whig  leader,  Henry  Clay\ 
an  illustrious  statesman,  a  great  orator,  and  gifted  with  a  per- 
sonal charm  which  won  all  hearts.  But  the  politicians  did 
not  believe  implicitly  in  his  success;  they  were  afraid  that  at 
the  election  he  would  not  be  able  to  rely  with  certainty  on  the 
support  of  various  factions  of  the  ill-assorted  coalition  formed 


against  Van  ffuren,  and  they  were  not  leas  apprehensive,  per 
hops,  of  Clay's  commanding  I>cr8anality  when  installed  in  the 
Whit.'  BOOM,  in  ttmni  reasons  they  wanted  a  candidate 
of  a  less  pronounced  individuality  and  not  so  compromised  in 
the  great  struggles  whioh  bod  brought  Clay  into  the  front 
rank.  But  how  to  get  rid  of  the  idol  of  the  great  mas*  of  thr 
party,  who  VIM  prepared  to  rally  round  him  onoe  mow?  The 
national  nn-,  int  i.h.  tin-  at*  organ  of  the  vox  papuli,  supplied 
the  politin.ms  with  the  DMSM  of  carrying  out  their  design, — 
to  get  it  said,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  who  doted  on  Clay, 
that  they  did  not  want  Clay.  Instead  of  voting  on  the 
dates  in  full  convention,  it  was  decided  to  make  the 
behind  the  sc«nes  by  means  of  successive  votes 
stages:  the  delegation  of  each  State  instructed  a 
of  three  persons  to  communicate  with  the  i 
other  delegations  and  to  report  their  views,  after  wl 
delegation  voted  separately  on  the  candidates  for 
deney,  and  if  these  rotes,  added  together,  gave  tbe 
to  any  one  candidate,  the  result  was  submitted  to 
vention,  with  which  the  final  decision  tuM,  In 
candidate  frfrWrrti  the  majority  ,ii  the  votes  of  the 
tive  delegations,  their  committee*  wen  to  begin  skfljt 
ences  over  again  and  make  fresh  reports  to  their  princr 
and  so  on  until  a  majority  gathered  round  a  nana  to  be 
laid  before  '  t   the  majority  of 

delegation  being  counted  as  tbe  vote  of  the  whole  State. 
This  complicated  procedure,  which  set  in  motion  ftve-anl- 
twenty  small  separate  committees  working  in 
ily  ti>  spy  on  each  other,  to  take  each 
ur»,  .mi)  finally  to  haggle  over  the  terms  of  the 
would  nut  bear  the  light  of  day,  was  admirably 
for  the  elum-e  of  candidates  by  process  of  elimination,  by 
of  all  disposing  of  the  most  prominent  candidates.  Wearied 
by  the  interminable  conferences  of  the  committees  and  by  tbe 
aeries  of  successive  vote*,  the  delegates  were  naturally  indued 
to  accept  the  first  solution  offered,  whi<*)i_  of  course,  had  been 
prearranged  by  a  few  win-puller*  Thil  last  task  was  dis- 
charged •  '  delegates  from  New  York 
with  a  consummate  politician,  Thurlow  Weed,  at  their  bead. 
Under  his  skilful  management  Clay,   who  appeared  to  have 
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the  majority  of  the  delegates  on  his  side,  was  placed  in  a 
minority  in  the  separate  votes  of  the  delegations,  and  finally 
the  convention  agreed  on  the  name  of  a  somewhat  obscure  per- 
sonage, General  Harrison,  an  honourable  man,  but  whose  prin- 
cipal claim  consisted  of  the  victories  won  by  him  thirty  years 
previously  in  encounters  with  tribes  of  Red  Indians.  And  it 
was  in  favour  of  this  old  man,  with  no  weight  or  experience 
as  a  statesman,  without  political  ideas  or  a  programme,  that 
Clay  saw  himself  rejected  by  his  own  party,  whom  he  had 
so  often  led  to  battle  amid  the  cheers  even  of  his  opponents. 
In  their  justifiable  exasperation  Clay's  friends  shouted 
treason.  In  reality  there  was  none  whatever,  from  the 
standpoint  occupied  by  the  Organization  of  the  party.  /It 
was  not  its  business  to  give  expression  to  feeling  or  to  affirm 
principles,  but  to  carry  the  election;  the  Presidency  was  a 
prize  to  be  won.  If  Clay,  in  spite  of  his  glorious  past,  or 
on  account  of  that  past,  did  not  offer  satisfactory  guarantees 
of  success,  did  not  the  most  elementary  practical  sense 
enjoin  that  he  should  be  thrown  over  and  another  candidate 
adopted,  were  he  ever  so  inferior  to  him.  The  rejection  of 
Clay  by  the  national  convention  was  therefore  quite  in  the 
logic  of  the  system] 

The  election  campaign  which  now  began  revealed  the 
methods  by  which  men  put  forward  by  this  system  could  be 
foisted  on  the  country  in  spite  of  their  mediocrity.  Hith- 
erto all  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  had  been  statesmen 
of  more  or  less  eminence,  with  a  national  reputation ;  Jackson 
had  no  record  as  a  statesman,  but  he  was  borne  along  by  the 
impetuous  torrent  of  triumphant  democracy;  Van  Buren  had 
been  thrust  on  the  nation  by  the  immense  prestige  of  Jackson. 
Harrison  possessed  none  of  these  qualifications.  But  the  Whig 
Organization  set  to  work  to  "raise  enthusiasm"  in  his  favour 
by  devices,  by  systematic  efforts  which  aimed  especially  at  the 
imagination  and  the  senses  of  the  masses.  Monster  meetings, 
processions,  parades,  spectacular  entertainments  of  every  kind, 
songs,  were  all  so  many  opportunities  for  shouting,  for  howl- 
ing out  Harrison's  name  without  further  reference  to  the 
virtues  and  qualities  which  marked  him  out  for  the  chief 
magistracy.  A  Democratic  newspaper  in  the  East  having 
said,  by  way  of  ridiculing  the  mediocrity  of  the  Whig  candi- 
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date,  that  if  Harrison  were  given  a  log  cabin  and  hard  cider 
he  would  ruthcr  stay  at  home  in  the  West,  tin*  Whigs  im- 
mediately took  up  the  remark  as  an  insult  to  their  candidate, 
adopted  "log  cabin  and  hard  cider''  as  their  motto  and  made 
it  their  war-cry.  Harrison  was  the  " log  cabin'*  candidate, 
the  man  of  the  j>oople,  living  its  frugal  and  simple  life  and 
cultivating  all  its  virtues,  offering  hospitality  to  every 
passer-by,  who  found  the  door  open  and  a  glass  of  cider  on 
the  table,  whereas  Van  Buren  inhabited  a  pal: we  and  eat 
with  gold  spoons  and  forks.  Everywhere  log  cabins  wen*  run 
up,  models  of  them  wen*  paraded  in  procession  through  the 
streets,  ornaments  for  women  wen*  made  of  them,  medals  were 
struck  with  them.  Pictures  were  circulated  wholesale  through- 
out the  country  representing  Harrison  now  as  a  victorious 
general,  now  as  a  labourer  driving  a  plough  on  his  farm  or 
welcoming  old  comrades  at  the  door  of  his  cabin.  Meetings 
organized  in  the  open  air  drew  enormous  crowds,  ]x*ople 
brought  their  wives  and  children,  the  numl>er  of  j>ersons  pres- 
ent was  reckoned  bv  the  acres  *»f  ground  which  thev  covered. 
Torrents  of  oratory  Ho  wed  at  the  meetings,  but  it  was  devoid 
of  sense;'  it  did  not  seek  to  enlighten  the  mind  or  to  bring 
home  convictions,  but  to  .strike  the  imagination  This  effect 
was  obtained  mainly  by  politieal  songs  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion, which,  passing  from  mouth  t<>  mouth,  produced  a  down- 
right Ireti/v,  al»Mird  as  they  were.1     Clubs  and  associations  of 

1  Tilt*  imiHt  f:wii<>tiH  of  tlirii»  Miii^o  «r;iH  "  Tl|»|M*<'nn'H'  ;»f,,l  Tyler  In©."  Tip* 
|mtsiii<m*  w;i"»  ll;irri<Miu'n  iii<-kii;iiii<'  uivm  In  m  in  uit-mor\  of  In*  rh*t«ry  ovrr 
thi"  In<li.iiiH  at  Ti|>|M-i'.tn«»«> .  I\l«t  «;h  tli»*  iiaini*  of  tin*  •  .iiplxl.ilf  fur  I  be  Virv» 
Prt'iKN-iK's  :i<l«»|»!««|  )•%  tlit*  Wliii:  .N  alumni  <'oii\«-iiii>>n  at  tin*  <«aiue  tioM  M 
lljtrn*oii  (or  tin-  rri"*i<lt-iu'\. 

T>ii,r    Lifti*'  rt>/**  r.i  i 

What  ha*  r.iuwil  thi*  LTi-.it  commotion,  motion 

(  Mir  roiiittrx   through  '.' 
It  i%  lh>'  I'.'tll  r<>!l)ii^  on 

r"«>r  I  !|i|m  i  .11 .umI   I  \  I*  r  tim 

Ti p| N«i\ir ,iti<l    l\li-r  t'Mi 

An«l  uiihthiin  «»•  I!  l«;it  l:ii|.    Van. 

Villi.  V.in,  \  :m  i"*  ;i  u— -i  * 1 1 •  in. in. 

Ati«i  with  iIh-iii  »•  ';:  o.-.i!  !.!»!•    \  .in 

I.tki*  til*-  tii^liin^  of  m;^lit\  Mitt  r*.  u.ttfr<«,  waters. 

On  it  w  ill  k*.., 

A II- 1  it*  roiir****  w  ill  •  l«-:ir  i In-  w  .i\ 

Kor  "I  i|i|Ms*.iiio«>  ;iii>i  I  j  li-r  too.  »•!«■. 
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young  men  were  formed  throughout  the  country  with  the 
special  duty  of  keeping  up  the  hurly-burly.  [The  Union  was 
turned  into  a  huge  fair;  for  months  there  was  a  continuous 
carnival,  with  a  whole  people  for  actors.)  A  monster  proces- 
sion at  Baltimore,  in  May,  1840,  gave  the  best  picture  of  it. 
All  the  States  sent  delegations,  some  of  which,  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  instance,  numbered  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
persons;  they  formed  an  immense  line  stretching  for  miles, 
and  advancing  each  with  a  band  in  front  and  banners  bearing 
more  or  less  allegorical  inscriptions :  "  Tippecanoe  and  no  re- 
duction of  wages,"  "W.  H.  Harrison,  the  poor  man's  friend," 
"We  will  teach  the  palace  slaves  to  respect  the  log  cabin," 
"The  prairies  are  on  fire,"  "Mene,  mene,  tekel,  upharsin, — 
Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting."  The 
log  cabin  was  not  only  mentioned  or  depicted  on  the  banners, 
several  delegations  exhibited  log  cabins  of  natural  size,  drawn 
by  horses  with  riders  in  fantastic  costumes.  The  log  cabins 
were  adorned  with  all  the  accessories  of  these  primitive  dwell- 
ings,—  skins  of  animals,  horns,  and  especially  barrels  of  cider, 
from  which  the  delegates  refreshed  themselves  liberally  as 
they  walked  along.  In  some  log  cabins  the  idyll  was  com- 
pleted by  live  raccoons  running  over  the  roofs  and  by  the 
smoke  issuing  from  the  chimney  of  the  cabin  in  which  a 
squirrel  was  being  cooked.  One  of  the  greatest  successes  of 
the  procession  was  a  huge  ball  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
rolled  by  mountaineers  from  the  Alleghanies  clad  in  the  cos- 
tume of  their  wild  country.  In  this  carnival  procession  were 
to  lie  found  Clay,  Webster,  and  the  other  Whig  leaders  driving 
in  state  in  a  barouche  drawn  by  four  grey  horses.1  To  serve 
the  good  cause  they  lowered  themselves  to  the  buffooneries  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  carry  the  multitude.  (  These  methods 
succeeded  admirably \  the  success  of  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler 
too"  at  the  poll  was  extraordinary;  the  majority  obtained  by 
Harrison  over  his  rival,  Van  Buren,  surpassed  all  expectations; 
the  Whig  victory  was  complete. 

IX 

This  victory  also  marked  the  definitive  triumph  of  the  new 
order  of  things  in  the  existence  of  the  parties,  which  had  been 

1  Niles,  Vol.  LVIII,  pp.  147-150. 
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•r  the  fall  of  the  congressional  <  !m 
The  fifteen  years  that  had  elapsed  since  then   RM 
mative  period  of  this  order  of  things,  the  >  !"i<i"iit>  BJ  whirl. 

have  bean  brought  out  one  by  one    in  the   \ <<ling  page*. 

They  may  !«■  miiiihii-.i1  ii|>  .in  I  few  wards.  I 
parties,  which  had  lost  their  focus  afuich',  had  hem  nvi.ustituted 
in  an  artificial  way  by  means  of  an  amalgam  of  numerous 
i. ii-i .in us,  "without  ens  ounce.  «f  honest  principle.  u>  chooee 
bsfreeep  tliem,"  us  ,1.  Q.  Adams  remarked.1  These  various 
rontittgents  »'"'  Batted  by  the  °  magnetic. "  power  of  leaders 
like  JaokaOH  and  'lay,  whose  eomtnanding  personalities 
-id  id  a  way  tin-  stm-kni-trw!.'  of  the  new  jsuttes, 
while  the  democratic   organization  ol  the  •  (inventions  sup- 

■  i   wit  li    ] -Tin, in-1  ut  entire*.     Tlie  i 
these  were  for  the  most  part  bent  solely  on  satisfy  i 
appetites,  and  tin-  "divisiim  uf  tin- spoils"  became  the  a 
lurci-itf  the  party.     "A  national  party  became  an  a 
pjitiuu,"  us  a  historian   puts   it,  ■•under  a  i  omnia! 
iniiciH  bed  in  the  offices,  and  with  all  the  resource*  of  n 
influence  nt  I'uiiiiiiiuiil,   t.i  resist,    if  need  lie,   majorities  and 

public  epfa 

Jackson's  autocratic   temperament  ami 
tliusbum  which  he  lanbed  established  a  military  il 
and  a  blind  devotion  to  the  leaders,  which  transfut 
into  automatons,       lint  success  being  the  sole  obj 

jiiering  horde  pursued,  and  to  which  it  sul» 
BfMjUling  this  devotion  was  not  that  of  the  vassal  of  b 
days,  loyal  in  prosperity  .Hid  In  diversity;  it 
to  self-interest,  to  the  advantage  to  be  gained.  A  Henry  Clay 
was  pitilessly  thrown  aside  directly  his  chances  of  victory 
i".  <Tlie  qualities  of  the  leadens  their  per- 
sonal worth,  ceased  to  tie  of  consequence  as  soon  as  the  party 

■    n  was  Miihe <•  nt ly  developed  through  the  v" 
tiupulf'  green  it   by  the  ■  ■  ■  ds  who  made  it  a 

success.     The  Jackson*  ami  ng  disappeared,  or 

being  put  on  one  side,  the  Organ  nation  stcppM  intii  thrir 
shoes  as  a  joint-stock  company  takes  the  place  of  the  privat* 
individual*  who  have  founded  the  firm.     The  will  and  g 


f.r-j  iv,  p. « 
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pleasure  of  Jackson,  the  imperious  charm  of  Clay,  which  car- 
ried away  the  multitude,  were  succeeded  by  the  interest  of 
the  "  party "  represented  by  any  one  stamped  with  the  hall- 
mark of  its  Organization;  a  figure-head  sufficed  even  for  the 
chief  magistracy.  The  leadership  became,  so  to  speak,  imper- 
sonal and  anonymous,  up  to  its  highest  grade,  after  having 
suffered  so  many  losses  in  its  "  intermediate  ranks  "  (to  revert 
to  Montesquieu's  expression)  even  before  the  accession  of 
Jackson. 

The  devotion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  voters  was  henceforth 
to  be  bestowed  on  the  abstract  entity  of  the  party,  being  upheld 
by  the  superstitious  respect  for  forms  which  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  American  political  mind.  This  fetish-worship  was 
developed  on  one  side  by  the  explosion  of  the  democratic 
feeling  which  exalted  Jackson,  and  which  he,  in  his  turn,  ex- 
asperated, by  constantly  appealing  in  his  thundering  voice  to 
the  "  people,  *Sby  threatening  the  opponents  of  his  policy  with 
outbreaks  of  ihe  wrath  of  the  "  people,"  overbearing  legislative 
assemblies  with  his  capacity  of  elect  of  the  "people";  good 
sense,  equity,  political  proprieties,  logic  of  the  Constitution, 
—  all  were  obscured  by  the  fumes  of  the  incense  which  was 
burnt  before  the  new  idol,  the  "people."  Its  sacred  will  was 
that  of  the  party  in  majority,  and  could  be  known  by  the 
outward  signs  of  its  Organization  coming  "fresh  from  the 
people,"1  the  mere  democratic  and  representative  trappings 
of  which  commanded  respect.  To  follow  these  signs  became 
the  whole  duty  of  the  believer,  constituted  all  the  observances 
of  his  political  religion  of  loyalty  to  the  party.  This  twofold 
democratic  formalism,  both  moral  and  material,  was  super- 
added to  the  superstitious  adoration  of  the  Constitution,  of 
the  written  instrument,  which  had  taken  root  in  the  public 
mind  almost  from  the  beginning.  Hardly  had  a  few  years 
elapsed  after  the  violent  disputes  about  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  when  it  appeared  to  the  Americans  as  an  almost 
superhuman  creation,  as  a  revelation  of  political  truth  offered 
to  the  whole  human  race,  which  had  been  walking  in  the  dark- 
ness. Beyond  the  reach  of  rational  criticism,  it  lent  itself 
only  to  theological  exegesis;  the  rage  of  controversialists,  who 

1  Jackson's  own  words  when  recommending  the  national  convention  which 
was  to  nominate  Van  Buren. 
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each  pull  the  words  of  Scripture  their  own  way,  no  doubt 
found  free  sco|m*  in  the  conflicts  of  the  "strict  construction- 
ists M  and  the  "loose  constructionists,*' hut  l>oth  Uiwed  down 
with  equal  fervour  lie  fore  the  letter  of  the  Const  it \ition.1 
Rising  on  this  substratum  of  constitutional  fetish -worship, 
the  formalism  introduced  into  everyday  politics,  into  that 
of  the  parties,  under  the  auspices  of  the  new  Organization, 
definitively  cut  otT  the  American  [>olitical  iniud  from  free 
enquiry  by  a  sort  of  iron  circle,  by  making  it  revolve  in  the 
fixed  orbit  of  party  regularity. 

OPhe  industrial  evolution  and  the  economic  upheaval  which 
took  place  <luring  the  decade  of  lN.'Ul-lKlO,  on  their  side,  if 
they  did  not  as  yet  seriously  impede  the  expansion  of  indi- 
vidualism, were  not.  exactly  favourable  to  it  :  individual  enter* 
prise  was  beginning  to  give  way  to  joint-stock  coiuj>aniej<i 
(corporations),  capitalism  and  monopolies  appeared  on  the 
scene,  the  equality  of  conditions  was  disappearing- 

vJCugrossed  in  his  material  interests,  the  citizen  was  not,  ami 
did  not  even  wish  to  U\  aware  of  the  part  of  dummy  which 
he  w:is  playing  in  political  life,  where  the  professionals  had 
installed  themselves  as  masters./  To  gi\e  his  casting  vote  to 
one  or  t he  other  side,  he  allowed  him*elt  to  U*  roused  for  a 
moment  from  his  indifference,  or  he  i « »t i ->« -« 1  himself  under  the 
Spur  of  events;  but  ill  Initli  i'ih<'>  the  habitual  pas-»i\  ity  of  his 
tMilitical  mind  vitdiled  onlv  to  a  stiong  shock  given  U*  his* 
senses;  he  started  onl\  when  dragged  along  with  the  crowd, 
worked  upon  by  methods  which  ;i|»p«'.il«  <l  m.unl\  to  |>opulur 
feeling,  anil  ot  which  t he  "  Tippecanoe  and  T\  ler  t«Mi "  cam- 
paign was  Mich  a  striking  picture,  in »t  to  sa\  a  caricature. 
When  tic  .ilaim  raided  b\  tlceleetioii  i-Miitest  subsided,  fit l- 
Zeus  an<l  profession  il  pol  it  cian-  •■••,il«l  return  in  peace  to  their 

daily   pi -*u  j ».  it  ions,   tic   turner   to   attend    to  their  private 

affairs,  tin*  latter  to  uuhlu>hiugl\  e\pl..n  the  public  interest. 
Such  wiv,  .it  ti.e  moment   when  t!ie  Kepuhlc  •  ■!  the  I  lilted  I 

States   \\  a  •»  eliti-l  illj  oil  tile  Necnliil   h.ll  t  -ei-||f  UI  \    of    its  e\iste||Ct*, 

the  caiiltnal  points  ..t  tie  political  situation.  winch  the  devel- 
opment  of"  tic   | ■  1 1 1 \    <  >rg an:/at  ion   hr<>ught  out,  or  heljied  to 

M'f.  in  \'  *■''■!••  •//.«/  •!■  ■■//*«  '..  I  •'••  .'.  ■  I.  •  .!«/'■  ■  Sf  '■''»  '•  » ■"«  Ameriku, 
by  H  *"ti  ll"l-t.  \<>i  1  1  •»*  -»-.•  l-l-i  f.  1N7  <.  Hi*-  \t-r\  .«•  tit «  .  h.iptcr  rbtlllctl 
Die  KAnoaiairuiiK  »1«t  Virf.isMin^  uiM  ihr  nahrcr  t'haraktrr. 
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bring  out,  in  a  direct  or  indirect  way.  These  points,  of  an 
uncompromising  distinctness,  which  beset  the  political  society 
of  America,  constituted  so  many  premises,  which  were  bound 
to  reveal  their  effects,  as  its  evolution  proceeded,  with  ever- 
increasing  fulness.  We  shall  see  them  unfold  themselves  with 
an  only  too  perfect  logic,  as  we  follow  the  course  of  the  party 
Organization  step  by  step  in  the  electoral  struggles  for  supreme 
power  in  the  Union,  in  the  solution  of  great  national  problems, 
in  local  public  life,  as  well  as  in  the  play  of  the  machinery 
of  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  relations  of  the  economic 
sphere  with  the  State. 


THIRD  CHAPTER 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THK  CONVENTION  SYSTEM 

I 

(The  change  of  parties  in  j>ower,  effected  by  tlio  election  of 
1K4<>,  only  made  it  more  evident  that  tin*  |>olitical  manners 
and  methods  brought  into  fashion  by  the.Iaeksoiiian  Democracy 
were  not  a  transitory  manifestation,  due  to  tin*  character  or 
the  traditions  of  the  Democratic  party,  hut  that  they  were 
taking  permanent  root  in  the  j m »1  it i«ul  society  of  AmericaA 
Immediately  after  tin*  defeat  of  Van  Ruren's  party  it  apfiearea 
clearly  that  tliere  would  lie  no  solution  of  continuity.  The 
Whigs  had  rushed  into  the  light  to  the  cry  of  "  Away  with  the 
sjM»ilersf"  huti  hardly  w.is  the  battle  over  when  they  flung 
themselves  on  the  sjmuIs.  The  twelve  years'  waiting  in  oppo- 
sition hait  given  a  keen  edge  to  the  Whig  ap|>etiteiC  Afl  on 
the  accession  of  Jackson,  Washington  presented  the  spectacle 
of  a  city  invaded  by  otlice-seekers,  but  on  this  occasion  they 
were  still  more  numerous.  The  new  means  of  locomotion,  the 
railways,  which  did  not  exist  in  1  *'_'<),  facilitated  this  invasion 
of  the  hungry  host  in  a  |»cculiar  degree.  Iteton*  the  new 
President  had  entered  on  otlice  his  future  ministers  were  beset 
by  applicants,  who  were  not  all  small,  needy  |K>liticians; 
among  them  were  inemliers  of  Congress,  senators  of  the 
Cmteil  States,  who  were  eager  for  places.1     When  Harrison 

1  John  lull,  who  uus  to  Ikini*  h  miiii>t«*nal  |»««*t  in  th«*  futurr  adminlstro- 
tion.  u.i-  ••\r*rnui  two  m>>nth*  •\»-n  Uf..ri-  hi*  installation  l»y  |ilar#-hlllitef* 
to  •»•!•  h  .tii  •-  x  t  .-tit  th.ti  h»-  wrnir  "  1  urn  *;ri'Wiii^  |»r»*tt  >  +uk  already  of  this 
thin,;  <>f  ..ttii't-  in  m>  own  ••is*-.  ,tn*l  tin*  in<-ri-;t*»ui;;  tulr  of  application  fmM 
IH'W  ijii.trii  rt  ih.it  i|.u!\  Im  itt  i^:i:ii»i  my  I'arn  k'i\««i  im*  •«|wi«»ni«»  In  truth,  I 
Ih-^iii  to  ff.ir  tint  >%♦•  .in-  .tt  I  i%t.  or  ritli*  r  that  our  lr;»«hn»:  |*olitK» ian*  ar*.  la 
tin  «*.  \.r.t!  s«.if.  h,  1-lin  fl\  -.-.*  i\.  |  h\  tin  thirst  (<>r  |«iw»*r  .in«l  plmulrr.  Woold 
\ou  think  th.it  *^ti.itor  I  iliii;i-l_'»  i*  willun:  to  .|.  %.  .-n.|  from  t  li«*  Sen at*  to  la* 
New  York  Cictotn  Hon-.-  lh>«  j>  \it  a  M-«-n-t.  hut  it  i<%  true?"  (l*Ct#r 
from  J    Ik- 11  to  UoviTitor  lxt«  her  of  thr  l.tili  January ,  1M1.    loleaiaa'ft  Ia/% 

so 
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took  up  his  abode  in  the  White  House,  the  rush  became 
tremendous;  the  applicants  literally  pursued  the  ministers 
and  the  President  day  and  night;  they  besieged  the  former 
in  their  offices  or  in  their  homes,  and  even  in  the  streets;  a 
good  many  candidates  for  office  slept  in  the  corridors  of  the 

White  House,  to  catch  the  President  the  next  morning  as  soon 
as  he  got  up ;  there  were  no  fixed  times  for  audiences,  the  "  log 
cabin  "  President  indulged  in  a  simplicity  which  allowed  every 
one  to  have  access  to  him.  But  his  great  age  could  not  stand 
the  fatigues  and  worries  caused  by  the  never-ending  crowd  of 
applicants,  andVhe  died  after  one  month  of  office.! 

(The  Vice-President,  Tyler,  who,  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution,  succeeded  Harrison,  was  not  a  genuine  Whig. 
Originally  a  Democrat,  he  parted  from  Jackson  without  em- 
bracing the  Whig  creedj  But  the  managers  of  the  national 
convention  of  Harrisburg,  who  cared  little  for  principles  and 
were  bent  only  on  success,  thought  it  a  good  move  to  couple 
the  name  of  Tyler  ("  Tyler  too  ")  with  that  of  General  Harrison 
to  catch  the  votes  of  the  malcontent  Democrats.  (Having  be- 
come President,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  Tyler  dropped  the 
Whig  mask  with  which  the  wire-pullers  had  disguised  him, 
and  prevented  the  Whig  party  from  reaping  the  fruits  of  their 
victory  in  carrying  the  legislative  measures  which  were  dear  to 
their  hearts.  Disowned  by  the  Whigs  as  a  traitor,  the  President 
did  not  inspire  the  Democrats  whom  he  had  deserted  with  much 
confidence  either.'N  But  as  full  of  infatuation  and  ambition  as 
he  was  weak-minded,!  Tyler  fancied  that  he  could  create  a  per- 
sonal party  which  would  carry  him  triumphantly  into  the 
Presidency  for  another  term,  or  even  for  two  terms.  To  recruit 
adherents,  the  President  laid  hands  on  the  public  service;  he 
turned  out  the  officials  devoted  to  the  Whigs,  and  replaced 
them  by  his  own  creatures.  He  gained  nothing  by  this;  it 
was  the  genuine  Democrat  candidate  who  won  the  victory  at 
the  presidential  election  of  1844.  As  soon  as  he  came  into 
power,  the  new  President  in  his  turn  upset  the  public  service] 
and  still  more  completely  than  his  predecessors  had  done; 
almost  all  the  federal  officials  were  changed  to  make  room  for 
the  victors. 

of  J.  J.  Crittenden,  Vol.  I,  p.  136,  quoted  by  Hoist,  Verfassungsgeschichte 
der  Vereinigten  Staaten,  Vol.  I,  p.  358) . 
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( From  that  time  it  l^eaine  the  rule  that  every  change  of 
President  involved  as  a  matter  of  right  that  of  all  the  publio 
servants  apjMiinted  by  his  predecessor  of  the  opjxisiU*  party) 
As  80011  sis  the  new  President  entered  on  his  office,  the  "guil- 
lotine of  the  party  "  was  sot  going  for  the  greater  triumph  of 
the  so-called  democratic  principle  of  M  rotation,"  which  was 
alleged  to  lx*  essential  to  the  preservation  of  |K>pular  liberties. 
For  the  struggle  for  office  kept  the  jiolitical  mind  of  the  nation 
on  the  alert  while  participation  in  public  honours  was  an 
incentive  to  the  citizen  to  remain  loyal  to  free  institutions. 
44  It  is  a  great  American  principle,"  said  a  sjM»aker  from 
his  place  in  the  Senate,  "it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our 
government."  l  In  vain  did  men  of  the  stamp  of  Webster 
and  Calhoun  raise  their  voice  against  these  practices  awl 
these  theories.  "He  will  Ih»  asserting,"  cried  Calhoun,  "one 
of  the  most  untrue  ami  monstrous  propositions  on  the  face 
of  (iod's  earth  who  says  that  this  is  a  jtopular  doctrine. 
What!  a  popular  doctrine.  This  a  popular  doctrine?  It  is 
the  very  reverse.  It  is  the  doctrine  t<»  create  a  king  ami  to 
annihilate  hU*rtv!  "a  The  next  President,  Tavlor,  had  no 
doubt  declared  that  he  would  make  ••  honesty,  capacity*  and 
fidelity  indispensable  prerequisites  to  the  U**towal  of  office,** 
but  hardly  was  he  installed  (in  isl'.ii  u  h»u  his  conscience 
bade  him  reward  the  int'inU'is  of  the  Organization  of  the 
party   which  had  brought  him   into  power.4 

i  S|  »■«■«■  h  .if  ^••uiitiir  Al>ii,nf  tli«*  Hill  i»f  May,  IM*»  ('"»'»*'/  n  iuuiiii/  1§U*he, 
Vol  XV.  \>  "*  I "  •  i  *»iin«  t  la-  n.  i  \  !.|f«iu"i-  mi  f.noiir  of  rotation  ha*  Item  MMlght 
for  I'M'h  in  th«  •  r 1 1 •  1 1 1  -. 1 1 1 1 1 •  f  |>  i-i  ••  ni  hi  i«—  I  In-  print  i|>l<-  ««f  rotation  i*  alWgid 
tn  In*  ri.iiti  rn  ]  -  - 1 .« r  v  H!ih  tlii  v.  rv  .):-.. oM«ty  ••[  \m*n«a  rVnlinuiid  and  In* 
Ih'II.i  w  i •  -t •■  1 1 1  t !»•-! r  famoi.*  "  f ••rm.il  ;••■  iur<-."  iuMn-^i  «1  l«i  flu*  iii'U   £••*«•  ran* 

of  lli«»|.  in. .-l.i.  i>\.tti>l'>     '    \!-.  lit    t  li»-  r»*    1 Ii.ui^'i-  of  ant  In  in  I  )*•*«,  w»  that 

in:iii\  rti .« \  h.i\«-  a  «.liar»  <«f  ]  -r-  »li  f  ei-l  li-ii.-ur,  :in>l  N-  ma<li-  skufn)  in  affair*. " 
*'  I  In*  pn  ^h  tiit  ■%.  nt.  h<  •  «■  •■  i;n^  1 1 1  •  -  i%  }<••!.  ph  ii>*  >|»li\  i>f  r « •;  .tt  i«  *ti  in  nfllra." 
a*  in  Xn.'Ti-  an  §  •  s  i  *  -  !..;■»!  fc,,.i-.t-l\  oma-k-  i  W  Mai  t:n  I  >i«  k  -«*ii.  "  Tltr  X*« 
■  •■•!■«  i  -  ii  M  i'  h;in\' '  X  ■  ■".     I     ■./.'■    '  ■■  .  .1  iii<iai>.  Isv.*,  |,    "*ii. 

-  *»!».•.  !i  in  i||.    h.  ...I*..    ,.f  -i,.    M!|i  (.f  M  i\  .  lH|«i><  allfiin  «  \V.>ra«(  Vnl    IV. 

j».  :■«■• 

1  ■•  I  ■!    I  i. lit  think  ii  w: r   n-t.'*  In-  -i   I,  "i..kn'k  .i«  i\  :ln«  laddrr  by 

wliiili  1  a-. « it  l»"'l  i"  iti*    |  ■  r  •  -  .■■-!■'!,' '« .  ii.ajtii"*.  iipvii'i*.  In-utrnanta, 

|U«r^',ai»''«     »:■  I   •  ■>•»  [-•fa.-    o>         «•'     i»   t  ..-.■-.»  n  ■•    t  .   viin*.**    iij    j-  litir*  a* th*V 

arr  to  .J  %.   p.  ii.  a- .|  •  :• \    ».  ii.  i  m\  If  *!i.  i-i.iin»r>      li*»  r»* markrd  lo 

OIM-  »»f  h:«»  i'.iti.-t.  r».  "  .»  *.i  1 1.  »  .  •!•  !.'•  1  i-\  i-ur  «••  r\  !«•■■».  it  »•■■  m*>  !•■  mr  that 
Juil  aiil  1  nii^ht  t-i  Tfiii.  inU-r  tf..i».  :..«  !i. "»»■/■■  il  a<ti\it\  .tn<|  iiiriunirf  ttr 
arr  iu«lol>t<sl  for  our  |»Uo*<i       Ib^ri-  ar«-  plenty  of  Whit;*  J1****  as  t*a|iablr  and 
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The  members  of  the  beaten  party  had  only  the  Press  in 
which  to  vent  their  ill-humour  and  denounce  the  proscriptions 
in  which  the  victors  indulged.  But  soon  even  the  recrimina- 
tions stopped,  people  learnt  to  consider  the  periodical  dis- 
missals not  only  as  natural  but  as  justifiable.  When  the 
Democratic  President  who  entered  the  White  House  in  1853 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  public  service,  the  opposition  Press 
countenanced  this  conduct  by  its  silence  or  even  by  its  formal 
acquiescence.1  At  last  there  was  no  need  even  of  a  change  of 
the  party  in  power  to  carry  out  the  hecatomb  of  office-holders, 
the  principle  of  rotation  enjoined  it  even  when  the  party  was 
confirmed  in  power  by  the  new  election;  those  who  had  feasted 
were  obliged  to  make  way  for  their  hungry  political  coreli- 
gionists. J  The  Democratic  President  Buchanan,  who  suc- 
ceeded, in  1857,  to  the  Democrat  Pierce,  yielded  with  a  good 
grace  to  the  reasons  adduced  in  favour  of  changing  the  officials 
in  any  event,  to  reward  election  services  and  keep  up  the 
Organization  of  the  party.)1  The  rotation  was  carried  out  so 
consistently  that  the  author  of  the  famous  formula  "  The  spoils 
to  the  victors,"  Marcy,  could  not  help  remarking:  "They  have 
it  that  I  am  the  author  of  the  office-seekers'  doctrine  that  'to 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils,'  but  I  certainly  should  never 
recommend  the  policy  of  pillaging  my  own  camp."8 


as  honest,  and  quite  as  deserving  of  office  as  the  Democrats  who  have  held 
them  at  two  or  three  presidential  terms.  Rotation  in  office,  provided  good 
men  are  appointed,  is  sound  republican  doctrine"  (Thurlow  Weed's  Autobi- 
ography, Vol.  II,  pp.  17"),  1715) . 

1  "The  constant  practice  and  advocacy  of  the  policy  by  party  leaders  has 
«o  debauched  public  opinion  that  a  change  of  officers  in  the  civil  service  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  a  change  of  party  con- 
trol. From  the  year  185.'*  we  must  date  the  cordial  recognition  by  politicians 
and  people  of  the  principle  'To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.'"  (.1.  F. 
Rhodes,  flixtortf  of  the  United  States  from  the  (.'omp routine  of  LS50,  N.  Y., 
1W3,  Vol.  I,  p.  4()0.) 

1  **  I  cannot  mistake,"  wrote  Buchanan  in  a  private  letter,  "  the  strong 
current  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  changing  public  functionaries,  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  who  have  served  a  reasonable  time.  They  say,  and 
that,  too,  with  considerable  force,  that  if  the  officers  under  a  preceding  Demo- 
cratic administration  shall  be  continued  by  a  succeeding  administration  of 
the  sam«*  |K»liti<al  character,  this  must  necessarily  destroy  the  party  "  (quoted 
in  Rhodes,  Vol.  II,  p.  248). 

« Ibid. 
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II 

[PtaaidantuJ  ";  :!"■  pawel  appointing 

ta  I'ni'ii  ■  BtgulMa 

partiea,  Tli.'ir  in, i in  effort.-,  no  ifaatr  on  tlie  national 

oonrutioaB  in  w Imli  to*  oboio*  ••>  tha  nndidatai  for  the 
Presides*-*  wwb  dcoidad,  33m  i>art_v  staked  its  fortune*  in 
Iln'tii  for  tin.'  to  nil  lit  four  years  a!,  least,  ami  ils  managers  werr 
of  opinion  that  the  game  Boold  not  !»■  pbqrod  with  too  much 
skill.  They  net  to  work  so  well  that th.'  blaton  nJ  rl„.  national 
i-iFiivinii.pn>  U-i.Liu.'  i  long  record  of  tricks,  of  stratagems,  of 
OMmpulnii*    uiiiuii'in  ir-..    in-    Minn  ' 

|  ■■  hm'fiI  ion  jiI   ll.irri*burg  gave  tifon-UMr  of 

tin-  in  1830  Th*  DnmonnHtn  MBtsanoB  "i  |M4  amUaMi 
it.     i  !..■  D  pat  ta  MM  by  "TtppmnM  md  Tyler 

■•»sional 
election*,  mid  -i!  ;  i-hancea 

-  in  the  presidential  election  that  the  country  had 
iliTivril  litttl  botmt  from  tin-  Whig  administration.  The 
general   fitting  ifl  I   pi'irty  assigned   ttH 

dency  to  Vim  Iturrn,  who.  in  fact,  had  not  deserved  ill  of  his 
party  and  bad  fallen  ■  rutin  ta  ■  ritnatton  areatad  by  other 
people.      When  the  delegates  to  th-'  D  Qui  con- 

mn  appointed  in  m  understood  that 

they  should  vote  for  Van   Kuren.      Hut  in  the  meanwhile  an 

•Tent  occur  r>d  win.  Ii  iiis|.in,i  th*  v,  in'  |iiill.T>  uf  the  party 
w it li    1 1  j «  v*BH    I'.'ir.-n.      Tin-   ,,ursiiiiti   i. f  .lav- 

cry,  which  bad  bi  '  ban  (Jowly  agitating  the 

country,  became   i1:  -i-pjcnn* 

ttandiag  the  arm 
of  slavery  by  the  a&MXlttCH]  ■■'■  BDM  aid  IfaxiaU  province  of 
Texas.      The  ihtftaLlan  !••  IJewo- 

crstie  party  with  a  very  considerable  nainbcr  of   iU  coutin- 

i  genta.      hi   tli"  daJaW I"  ili-'ir  "limm-he  institution,"  they 

hook  Iheif  stand  on  the  sorercign  rights  of  the  Stataa,  of  which 
ruU  wan  the  traditional  chain pious.  This  potal  uf 
contact  soon  brought  about  a  close  alliance  between  the  two, 
r,  however,  making  the  support  which  they  gave  tha 
Democrats  subordinate  to  their  private  interest.  When  the 
(juration  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  distinctly  raised,  jast 
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before  the  presidential  election  of  1844,  Van  Buren  pro- 
nounced, more  or  less  clearly,  against  annexation.  The 
Democrat  managers  considered  that  by  making  this  declara- 
tion he  had  seriously  impaired  his  chances  of  success  in  the 
South,  and  to  avoid  being  wrecked  with  him  they  decided  to 
throw  their  great  leader  overboard. 

They  accomplished  their  purpose  at  the  national  convention. 
The  mercenary  elements,  the  men  who  were  bent  solely  on 
office,  and  who  were  ready  to  vote  for  any  one  who  could  get 
it  for  them,  adventurers,  speculators  in  land  and  scrip,  who 
had  cast  a  covetous  glance  on  Texas,  were,  it  would  appear, 
largely  represented  in  the  convention.1  Most  of  the  delegates 
had  instructions  to  vote  for  Van  Buren ;  the  point  was  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a  pretext  for  deserting  him.  For  this  recourse 
was  had  to  a  device  of  procedure,  just  as  the  Whigs  had  done 
to  get  rid  of  Clay.  Without  giving  the  delegates  time  to  look 
round,  the  Democratic  convention  was  persuaded  into  adopt- 
ing the  decision  that  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and 
the  Vice-Presidency  must  obtain  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of 
the  votes  to  be  validly  nominated.  The  same  procedure  had 
already  been  followed  at  the  two  first  Democratic  conventions, 
but  as  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  then  as  to  the  persons 
to  be  nominated,  it  was  not  of  any  consequence.  Now  a  one- 
third  vote  was  enough  to  ensure  Van  Buren's  defeat.  At  the 
first  ballot  151  votes  out  of  266  were  cast  for  him,  but  this 
absolute  majority  was  no  longer  sufficient.  At  the  second 
ballot  he  received  still  fewer  votes,  at  each  fresh  ballot 
he  lost  some;  after  the  seventh  ballot  Van  Buren's  friends 
withdrew  his  candidature.  The  minority  then  stepped  in  with 
a  comparatively  speaking  obscure  candidate,  James  K.  Polk. 
He  obtained  only  44  votes ;  but  his  very  mediocrity  appeared 
to  a  good  many  delegates  as  a  sort  of  guarantee  of  success; 

1  According  to  Benton's  account,  this  convention  presented  a  "  motley  as- 
semblage, called  democratic  —  many  self-appointed,  or  appointed  upon  man- 
agement or  solicitation  —  many  alternative  substitutes  —  many  members  of 
Congress,  in  violation  of  the  principle  which  condemned  the  Congress  presi- 
dential caucuses  in  1824  —  some  nullifiers,  and  an  immense  outside  concourse. 
Texas  land  and  scrip  speculators  were  largely  in  it,  and  more  largely  on  the 
outside.  A  considerable  number  were  in  favour  of  no  particular  candidate, 
bat  in  pursuit  of  office  for  themselves  —  inflexible  against  any  one  from  whom 
they  thought  they  would  not  get  it,  and  ready  to  go  for  any  from  whom  they 
thought  they  could  "  (Thirty  Tears'  View,  Vol.  II,  p.  591). 


bring  1 » l tit-  known  in  the  <  mmm.  he  gars  umbrage  in  nooM, 
ami   he    i!  aught,   ultimately  secure  a 

[f  Uillul  .it  0M>  disclosed  numerous  adhc- 
Minis  in  I'ulk.  iad  tbra  R  wild  siamjK-de  Ht  in;  delegation* 
Which  bad  Jul  BMd  their  ■©*•  Inr  other  candidates  recanted 
in  bwdtimg  bam  tod  ".■in  ant  \„  WAV,  Had  when  tint  ballot- 
ing  Blond,  it  tiint'-il  mil  tli  it  I'ulk  li;ul  been  nominated  unant 

lllinish 

Tims   M:\rtni  V:m  Hin-.n,  the  i"<litical  legatee  of  Jackson, 

the  tutelar  geniu  ■         I  ',  inuemtic 

Da,  xv..-  tbtOWfl  ■■■■•■!  l>.v  it  for  a  l'olk.    The  indigna- 

lion  among  Jackson's  old  set  w:w  great.      They  laid  the  buune 

'lirtiHMrh  rule,"  which  had  done  all  the  mischief. 

anrj  fii i r  to  add  that  they  did   nut   stop  then.      And 

just  oh  several   members  of  the  congressional  Caucus  bad  oV- 

elared  in  L8M  ttUM  tkn  would  mi  Linger  take  part  in  j  : 

which  UUtptd  but  rightaof  the  people,  so  Van  Rureu's 
(OqU  net  tind  language  strong  enough  to  denounce 
lion,  which,  according  to  them,  was  "the  lintt  instance  of  a 
body  of  men,  uoknoWB  to  the  laws  and  the  Constitution,  assum- 
I'l.-sidi'ticy  an  their  private  property, 
be  disposed  of  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  and,  it  may 

:iddrd.   EH    t.ln-ir    .mil    |>intii 

.ply  followed  the  path  marked  out  by  the  Jackaoniana  tlwn- 
selves.  It  was  the  formal  ■IhiHmiIih  of  the  ■  ilrmot  kmrt> 
principle,"  which  tin]  BO  ■  ■<■nti.lt 'iitly  set  up  against  the  Coc- 
niiknown  to  the  Cumtitu 
turn"  with  the  right  of  disposing  of  the  Presidency,  and  made 
their  deeixioils,   "'  ■    t  be,  binding  on  tn«  iwn- 

ban  <il   the   partj]  tt  this  right  derived  from  a 

forma!  source,  entailing  no  responsibility  and  productive  of 
-  ve  nil  the  ruervenary  politicians, 
and  tli,  v  naturally,  judging  men  and  tilings  bj  the  standard 
asm  irit.-r.-Atv  ol  lli.  ir  proprieties  of  the  moment, 
bad  no  line  of  conduct  to  follow  liut  tho  opportunist  oae, 
in  the  Urwrist  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  no  use  for  Vsn 
Bona  being,  next  to  Jackson,  the  sole,  the  real  leader  of 
the  l>inocratio  party;  the  members  of  the  conventions  bald 
that  the  true  leader  is  the  one  who  provide*  tb«  loaves  and 

>  TAirt,  r«.rs'  Hm,  V«i.  U,  p.  BM. 
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fishes.  The  best  candidate  for  the  Presidency  was  not  the 
one  with  the  most  sterling  qualities,  but  the  one  who  was 
likely  to  win,  who  had  the  best  chance  of  penetrating  into 
the  fortress  and  opening  its  gates  to  his  followers.  In  this 
policy  of  results  the  sole  criterion  was  that  of  suitableness,  of 
"availability."  "He  is  not  available,"  was  henceforth  a  can- 
didate's death-sentence. 

The  opportunism  of  the  politicians  of  the  conventions,  which 
tended  to  keep  the  best  men  out  of  power,  was  reinforced  by 
the  opportunism  of  the  eminent  leaders  themselves,  which  dealt 
the  political  leadership  its  death-blow.  Here  again  it  was  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1844  which  gave  a  melancholy  exhi- 
bition of  it,  and  especially  in  the  Whig  camp.  The  Whigs, 
repenting  in  a  way  the  affront  offered  to  their  glorious  leader, 
Henry  Clay,  at  the  preceding  election,  nominated  him  on  this 
occasion  for  the  Presidency  by  acclamation.  The  Whig  national 
convention,  when  adopting  his  candidature,  passed,  for  the  first 
time,  resolutions  defining  the  principles  of  the  party,  its  "  plat- 
form" (following  the  Democratic  party,  which  inaugurated 
this  custom  in  1840),  but  the  burning  question  of  Texas,  be- 
hind which  the  slaveholders  ensconced  themselves,  was  passed 
over  in  silence  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  southerners.  Clay 
was  not  allowed  to  observe  the  same  reticence ;  in  the  course 
of  the  election  campaign  he  had  to  state  his  views,  and  at  first 
he  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas;  but 
before  long  he  whittled  down  his  declaration  more  and  more, 
in  order  not  to  estrange  supporters  in  the  South,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  lie  would  be  glad  to  see  the  country  eventu- 
ally form  part  of  the  United  States.  This  rather  too  clever 
attitude  cost  Clay  the  votes  of  a  good  many  strong  opponents 
of  slavery,  who  preferred  to  affirm  their  creed,  without  any 
chance  of  success,  in  the  person  of  an  independent  candidate 
frankly  hostile  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  This  desertion 
caused  the  defeat  of  Clay,  whose  success  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly certain  on  this  occasion.  The  disappointment  was 
keenly  felt  throughout  the  Union  by  Clay's  numerous  ad- 
mirers; men  and  women  shed  tears;  many  despaired  of  the 
future  of  the  Republic  and  of  democratic  government  on 
seeing  a  Polk  preferred  to  Henry  ('lav,  tin*  ^reat  Clay. 

Yet  so  far  as  his  defeat  and  not  Polk's  success  was  con- 
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ii-rncd,    it   KM   'In'*   BOl    H    DO-sh    to    Hie    utilin-f*   ■■[   popular 
government  as  to  those  of  leaden  irliii.  nuni  ;  . 
calculations  of  votes  to  Ih>  won  >>r  lust,  cannot  or  ViU  i 
the  courage  of  tli<*ir  opinions,  who  keep  book  the  plain  u 

nishcd  truth  from  tin-  people.      No  douht    i| 

of  voters  under  a  popular  form  of  gOTVSUDMIi  and  tbe  constant 
tmrertainty  an  to  what  they  think  mid  what  they  want,  de- 
moralize pubUs.  men  who  wo-h  to  win  the  multitude,  to  get 
Urge  a  following  a*  possible.  Hut  still  more  do  the  men  w  r 
in  their  efforts  kotkroit  themselves  on  it,  shirk  responsibility, 
who.  instead  of  walking  straight  before  it,  twist  and  turn 
from  ni.ii-  to  Hide,  still  more  do  these  would-be  leaders  bewilder 
the  electorate.     And  if  the  leadership  bos  declined  in  demo 

n|   limftri  who  happened 
!»■  -.till  h-it  standing  have  pntamA  to  loner  tli'-uiM-lif-ei  totfc* 
shilling  and  wavering  caj  ri  Mipnkfftfl  demolish 

the  leadership,  they  WOT IhomMltM  honed  in  its  nuns.  CUy 
was  a  highly  p.it !n-t n-  btssoai  of  this  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can democracy ;  be  fell,  never  to  rise  again,  and  the  leadership 
with  bin;  be  was  the  last  ureal  Whig  chief,  almost  Hi*  hut 
great  party  chief  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  wurd.  And  it 
only  once,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  amid  the  sU>rm  ai 
ntreaa  of  civil  war,  thai   I  Tib  (nun 

the  ranks  to  lead  Mm  nation  and  save  it  by  dint  of  courage  and 
pHUBI  f't  '"B  from  his  own  npru*i  | 

The  eminent.  MMBMB  wlio  w.t.'  not  eliminated  by 

ItfaUd    f r . j 1 1 1    thl    held    of    their   own 
MUM  «as  t;iken  bj  <'alhouii.  the  great  rival  of  the  Van 
and  the  «'!  ■  of  ISM  I 

.  was  mooted  for  a  mum-tit.  But  be 
would  not  allow  it  to  Is-  brought  befoN  the  national  wmven- 
1 1 "ii,  tad  m  w  I'lit-Ii-li-il  lettfM  he  gave  bin  rea-wins,  arraigning 
the  whole  system  of  the  convention*  with  all  tbe  power  of  his 
sombre  logical  genim  Finding  (halt,  in  the  first  plaer,  with 
tli'-  MHtteyan  of  these  aasemhliea,  he  proves  that  they  are 

t re  a  direct  i  ■  popular  v.. ice  than  they  are 

1 1  is  psrty :  "  Instead  of  t-eing  directly 
or  froth  from  the  is-oplc,  the  delegates  ui  tbe  lUltimore  m- 
ventinn  will  he  tbe  delegate*  of  delegatefli  ami  of  coarse  re- 
moved, in  all  owes,  at  least  three,  if  not  four,  degrees  " 
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the  people.  At  each  successive  remove,  the  voice  of  the  people 
will  become  less  full  and  distinct,  until  at  last  it  will  become 
so  faint  and  imperfect  as  not  to  be  audible.  To  drop  metaphor, 
I  hold  it  impossible  to  form  a  scheme  more  calculated  to  anni- 
hilate the  control  of  the  people  over  the  presidential  election, 
and  vest  it  in  those  who  make  politics  a  trade  and  who  live  or 
expect  to  live  on  the  government."  Then  Calhoun  points  out 
that  the  convention,  the  representation  of  which  is  modelled 
on  that  of  the  States  in  the  Congress,  is  in  no  way  a  faithful 
reflection  of  the  party  in  the  different  States,  the  States  where 
the  party  is  in  a  minority,  even  in  a  hopeless  minority,  send- 
ing to  the  convention  as  complete  a  number  of  delegates  as 
the  States  where  the  party  is  in  a  very  large  majority,  so  that 
a  small  fraction  of  the  party  can  thrust  its  candidate  on  the 
majority,  upon  which  the  President  and  his  Administration 
will  have  to  lean.  "Objectionable,"  proceeds  Calhoun,  "as 
I  think  a  congressional  caucus  for  nominating  a  President,  it 
is  in  my  opinion  far  less  so  than  a  convention  constituted  as 
is  proposed.  The  former  had  indeed  many  things  to  recom- 
mend it.  Its  members,  consisting  of  senators  and  representa- 
tives, were  the  immediate  organs  of  the  State  Legislatures,  or 
the  people;  were  responsible  to  them,  respectively,  and  were 
for  the  most  part  of  higher  character,  standings,  or  talents. 
They  voted  per  capita,  and,  what  is  very  important,  they  rep- 
resented fairly  the  relative  strength  of  the  party  in  their 
respective  States.  In  all  these  important  particulars  it  was 
all  that  could  be  desired  for  a  nominating  body,  and  yet  could 
not  be  borne  by  the  people  in  the  then  purer  days  of  the 
republic.  I,  acting  with  General  Jackson  and  most  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  at  that  time,  contributed  to  put  it  down, 
because  we  believed  it  to  be  liable  to  be  acted  on  and  influenced 
by  the  patronage  of  the  government  —  an  objection  far  more 
applicable  to  a  convention  constituted  as  the  one  proposed 
than  to  a  congressional  caucus.  Far,  however,  was  it  from 
my  intention  in  aiding  to  put  that  down,  to  substitute  in  its 
place  what  I  regard  as  a  hundred  times  more  objectionable  in 
every  point  of  view."  * 

1  Work*,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  240-249. 

An  anonymous  pamphlet  published   about  the  same  time  at  Washington 
under  the  title  of  "An  Appeal  to  the  Democratic  Party  on  the  principles  of  a 
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The  triple  eellpn,  eomfnHtoij  tw  ratontaiyi  of  Van  fturen, 
.   iiiii  of  Galhotm,  I  1 1 a]  year" 

tli;irkf(]  111  ;l  dctil   il 

v-l )t  Mm-  convcnhoii-.,  to  At  inferior  Ml 

Tliosc  ol    tlic  glMt  MirvivitiK  MMUn    " 

I  humilia- 

11..11.     I'ln-iidl  I  iv  hadr— mof  b bag  PrttldoBt,  Clay  stood 

uguili  in  IMS,  hut  thtWhlg  N. it  ion, 1 1  rout, -hi   ,,  . 
him  as  "uimv.'i;!  nn-ncel" 

tin  obscure  "inili;  BM  devices 

reported  h>  ,Lt  tic-  ii:itioii,Llcnnv.Tilion  for  keeping  out  the  great 

.  .:i   inn   t   Ii.il,-  l  ! 
tin.*  first "  base  betrayal  "of  IS  111,     [Hit  this  conduct  was  now  in 
no  wny  exceptional,  as  n  ttimoA  (r)  '  wbe 

wrote  to  bin  in  hia  lattw  i  Tbi  party  leaden, 

llic  incti  mIio  cukfl  l' !■'■■•  i ill -iits,  »ill  uevei  ininiont to elevate 
greatly  their  rajwriori  too*  MiftVr  too  much  by  the  contrast, 
their  aspirations  are  checked,  their  power  is  circumscribed,  the 
clay  cannot  be  moulded  into  an  idol  suited  to  their  worship. " ' 
Or  as  Beulon  said  in  less  figurative  language:  "The  man  thej 
choose  must  always  be  a  character  of  no  force,  that  they  may 
title  l.ini,  tat  they  rule  always  to  their  advantage, 
bug  •  pOWtt  behind  the  throne  greater  than  the  throne, 

Uli.-n    (!,,■    nti.ilion   of    Polk  at  the  008*1 

known,  there  was  a  general  cry  of  astonishment  throughout 
the  I.  n,i:  -Ul,,,  i,  1'oU""  lint,  the  country  nudes' 
■Q  murrain] 
.accession  tn  tin-  Wan  hi  nitons,  the 
sons,  and  the  Jackson*.  I'olk  was  only  the  first  of  a  long  line 
of  "dark  horse*  "  who  at  the  last  moment  won  the  party 
As  an  oi  I  'i"t  be  agreed  on  at  the  convention. 

after  a  good  many  intrigue*  a  dark  horse  was  put  forward. 
After  a  uuttiIht  of  fruitless  ballots  the  dark  horse  appeared 
all  at  onoe  on  the  course,  labouring  along  with  a  few  votes  behind 

■allmial  moTMitlon  rot  lb-  B-MlnaOoa  n(  fiwddsal 
ITnitad  SaaUs,"  iD'l  npnnlol  Lb  In*  CWIufoa  aWrwy  sa4  tl 
■sjtsM    '  *,  amnions  ike  msm  coaataw 

uxwnant  ol   n»m»tk*l»lr  k>ffasl  p.'"*'  •hi«"b  DsqnaUaeaUj  k 
boon**  4iiitj,'!ilil(> 

>  pri*M.  r,.rr*MtH-*.tt*f  •>'  lb*",  dan,  4ui«l  at  Hoist,  V«L  1.  p.  M. 

•  Thirty  )'««'  Km*,  VoL  ll.  r-  am. 
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the  cracks ;  but  gradually  he  outstripped  them,  and  before  long 
was  seen  to  be  leading.  Thus  in  1852  Franklin  Pierce  was 
proposed  for  the  first  time  at  the  twenty-fifth  ballot  by  fifteen 
supporters;  at  the  forty-fifth  he  had  not  more  than  twenty- 
nine;  at  the  forty -eighth  he  managed  to  get  fifty -five;  at  the 
forty-ninth  he  obtained  two  hundred  and  eighty-two,  almost  a 
unanimous  vote.  Completely  unknown  the  day  before,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  nation.  Pierce  was  succeeded  by 
Buchanan,  also  a  weak  man.  And  it  was  with  helmsmen  of 
this  calibre  that  the  ship  of  the  Union  was  nearing  the  terri- 
ble storm  which  the  slavery  question  was  preparing  for  it. 
(The  people  were  helpless.  Imprisoned  in  the  convention 
system  and  the  dogma  of  "regularity,"  they  could  only  ratify 
unconditionally  the  selections  made  for  theml  and  Benton  was 
not  far  from  the  truth  when  he  said:  "The  people  have  no 
more  control  over  the  selection  of  the  man  who  is  to  be  the 
President  than  the  subjects  of  kings  have  over  the  birth  of  the 
child  who  is  to  be  their  ruler. "  "  And, "  added  this  old  associate 
of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  "  until  this  system  (the  convention 
system)  is  abolished,  and  the  people  resume  their  rights,  the 
elective  principle  of  our  government  is  suppressed."1  The 
democratic  evolution  appeared  to  contradict  these  apprehen- 
sions; in  face  of  the  convention  system,  the  elective  principle 
was  continually  extending  in  the  government,  it  was  applied 
even  to  judicial  functions.  For  more  than  half  a  century  the  ap- 
pointments to  judgeships  in  all  the  States  (excepting  Georgia) 
had  been  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  popu- 
lar vote;  they  rested  with  the  executive  or  the  Legislatures; 
but  the  West  became  impatient  of  the  conservative  barrier  of 
an  irremovable  judiciary,  and  in  1832  the  State  of  Mississippi 
inaugurated  the  system  of  judges  elected  for  a  term  of  years 
by  the  people.  This  system  spread  from  one  State  to  another 
in  the  West  and  in  the  East,  and  even  forced  itself  on  the  large 
and  old  State  of  New  York,  which  sanctioned  it  in  its  new 
constitution,  in  1846.  The  terms  of  the  elective  judgeships 
even  then  often  appeared  too  long,  and  they  were  shortened 
in  a  good  many  States.2  All  the  more  was  the  same  course 
pursued  with  regard  to  administrative  appointments,  the  tenure 

i  Thirty  Years'  Vine,  Vol.  II,  p.  f.9f». 

2  Allen's  speech  in  the  Senate  already  quoted. 
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of  which  became  more  ami  more  precarious. 

emtio  doctrine  of  short  terms  of  offices  —  immediate  reapoi 

lulityto  tin-  MOpt*  "'  -  willed  it.  mi.     llnl  [li- 
nt elective  t.l!n  .-.  increased,   ;lih1    I  he    more    I  lie    short  ilur.i'.  !".'i 
of  the  terms  made  |  leet  ions  nl    Ircqudil    iM.iirreii.f,  the  Wider 

bmm  lie-  ipbwt  "i  utivitj  of  tin  Mtrontknn  iad  tt..- 

greater  their  electoral  monopoly,  a*  was  generally  admitted  liy 

all  thoughtful  citizen?.*     Thus  the  IBQH  'h-'  ti n  of  radical 

-II -y  added  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  people,  the  not* 
their  power  diminished  in  reality,  under  the  convention  system. 

Ill 

'  hi  the  meanwhile  the  knot  fastened  round  the  hotly  of 
American  democmej  bj  tin-  -.Wem  watt  being  drawn  tighter, 
owing  to  Ilic  ii.erc.iM-d  •ttCQgtll  "!  Um  "Id  l«*teU  a«  well 
a*  to  the  new  one-,  which  wen  ...l.N-.l  u.  1  h.  <n  Tim  |*rty 
lojllba  cmiIhkIu'iI  in  the  Urbanization  was  becoming  mure 
enthusiastic  and  more  intolerant.)  The  party  became  a  sort 
id  church,  which  admitted  no  dMMnl  ami  pttfifllj  riroa- 
municaUd  any  one  who  deviated  a  hair's  breadth  from  I" 
established  dogma  or  ritual,  m  u  era  from  a  feeling 
deep  piety,  from  a  yearning  for  a  1  jUion  of 

the  ideal  of  holiness  set  befbn  toe  I  k  inoctmtM 

party  was  specially  conspicuous  for  the  strict  disci|>line  wbi 
It  enforced  on  ita  followers,  and  on  the  slightest  breach  ii 
vidual*  or  grou[ts  were  made  to  feel  the  w.  1 
Ah  fur  back  as  Jackson's  time,  towards   lKWi,  a  small  group 

>M  within  the  Democratic  party  desirous  of  making 
practice  of  it*  principles  more  earnest,  of  revertiug  to 
purity  of  the  tfefferaoniaii  creed,  without  the  smallest  idea  of 

starting  a  schism.      Hut  lb*,  pi itataol  thi*  "(otrty  of  equal 

right*1*'  <>me  forward  openly,  liiey 

felt  obliged  to  k)  [I  secret  and  Ut  continually 


■O  limn 

CNwaMl 


u>>  In  mlliv  »«T  IIUl'  I"  d»  wltk  uj  of  tk»  •!*  (!■».  b*t 
wtr^imlM'  I.T  lb*  ln.ll.Miu.U-  *ho  nuh>  II  UxDhMwHhi 
■  (H  Hmyn<mt  Tm»«N»  T».  rwMatiM  V  •**  t'mUtd  » 
rMOwOwn.    L.  law,  ,  MU>. 
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change  the  place,  like  conspirators ;  then,  when  their  position 
became  clearly  defined,  a  torrent  of  abuse  and  invective  was 
showered  on  them ;  they  were  branded  as  worse  than  malefac- 
tors, they  were  "disorganizes."  The  inquisitorial  spirit  of 
the  party  spread  even  to  relations  which  were  entirely  non- 
political  in  character.  Thus,  on  the  denunciation  of  a  Demo- 
cratic convention  committee,  two  officers  of  the  federal  army 
were  brought  before  a  court-martial,  at  Baltimore,  on  the 
charge  of  having  made  purchases  for  the  commissariat  of  the 
army  from  members  of  the  Whig  party.  No  harm  had  been 
done  to  the  Treasury  by  it;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  proved 
that  the  stores  had  been  purchased  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
could  have  been  obtained  from  supporters  of  the  administra- 
tion. But,  held  the  convention  committee,  to  buy  everything 
from  enemies  and  not  from  friends  was  an  insult  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  which  deserved  punishment.1 

The  opponents  of  the  rival  Organization,  however,  were 
recognized  as  belligerents,  but  the  neutrals,  the  independents, 
who  had  not  enlisted  in  either  army,  were  put  beyond  the 
pale.  The  two  Organizations  united  against  them  in  a  com- 
mon outburst  of  hatred  and  contempt  and  in  one  and  the 
same  wish  to  "exterminate  this  pestiferous  and  demoralizing 
brood."  a  (Blind  devotion  to  the  party,  to  the  label  of  the  party, 
became  so  imperative  that  even  very  sensible  men  came  to  con- 
ceive of  the  "  party  "  as  an  entity  independent  of  the  principles 
which  it  was  to  promote  or  oppose)  Several  anti-slavery 
Democrats  (among  whom  were  men  who  afterwards  attained 

1  Quoted  by  Hoist,  Vol.  I,  p.  307,  from  a  speech  of  H.  Clay,  of  the  10th  of 
July,  1840. 

*The  semi-official  democratic  paper,  the  Globe,  of  July,  1843,  having  de- 
nounced the  non-descripts,  the  no-party  men,  as  "public  plunderers  and 
pirates,  hostes  humani  generis,  who  are  entitled  to  no  favor  or  mercy  from 
any  honest  man,"  the  Whig  paper,  The  Rirhmond  Whiff,  declared:  "We 
shake  hands  with  the  Globe  on  this.  We  concur  with  it  heartily  in  desiring 
the  extermination  of  this  pestiferous  ami  demoralizing  brood,  and  will  do 
whatever  we  can  to  effect  it.  .  .  .  I,et  the  Whigs  and  Democrats  everywhere 
resolve  that  the  gentry  who  are  too  pure  to  associate  with  either  of  them,  or 
to  belong  to  either  party,  shall  not  use  them  to  their  own  individual  aggran- 
dizement. Let  them  act  upon  the  principle  that,  the  Whig  or  Democrat  who 
hasM.*nse  enough  to  form  an  opinion  and  honesty  enough  to  avow  it,  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  imbecile,  or  the  purist,  or  the  mercenary  who  cannot  come  to 
»  decision,  or  is  ashamed  of  his  principles,  or  from  sordid  considerations  is 
afraid  to  declare  them  "  (Nilcs,  Vol.  LXIV,  p.  331). 
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considerable  eminence,  such  as  \Y.  Culleu  Hryant  aiul  David 
Dudley  Field)  strongly  disapproved  of  tin*  declaration  of  the 
national  convention  of  IS  1 4  in  favour  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  but  none  the  less  derided  to  vote  for  Polk,  who  had 
accepted  this  platform,  disregarding  his  pro-slavery  sympa- 
thies, and  seeing  in  him  only  the  l>emocrat. 

The  contingents  arrayed  under  tin*  formal  conception  of  the 
party  kept  growing  larger  and  larger.  '  In  the  first  place  the 
tril>c  of  otlice -seekers  multiplied/  The  deeper  the  spoils  and 
rotation  system  took  root,  the  greater  I  mm -a  me  the  chances  of 
the  aspirants,  and  in  consequence  the  number  of  people  who 
competed  increased;  instead  of  five  candidates  for  one  place 
there  were  now  ten  or  twenty.  The  inevitable  disappointment 
of  the  nineteen  competitors  by  no  means  discouraged  them; 
(»n  the  contrary,  it  stimulated  them  to  fresh  and  more  vigorous 
efforts  on  In-half  of  the  party  Organization,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  stronger  claim  on  it;  everybody  exacted  that  his  turn 
must  come  considering  the  play  of  the  system  and  the  sta- 
bility which  it  had  acquired.  The  growing  eagerness  of  the 
numerous  candidates  for  public  offices  made  them  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  the  m<>st  cleverness  and  the  fewest 
scruples,  so  that  the  mere  title  of  public  oflicer  Im*c  nne  a  moral 
disqualification.1  And  yet  these  m<n  were  the  main  prop  of 
the  system;  they  were  its  corner-stone. 

'At  the  same  time  it  received  new  and  abundant  material 
from  the  foreign  element  introduced  bv  tin*  continuous  immi- 
gratiou,  which  assumed  enormous  dimensions  from  and  after 
\S'.\V0  each  succeeding  year  Hinging  1  u  g»-r  and  larger  masses 
of  emigrants  <>n  American  soil,  mostly  from  Ireland  and  from 
Germany. ^  <>wing  to  the  facilities  ntfi-n  d  hv  the  American 
naturalization  laws,  tie*  immigrants  In  gati  to  enjoy  the  right* 


1  "  I  inn-  w.is  win  ii  :i  u  .in  ;ui  lnun»r  <■•  l»  m  «»tti<  •  r,  f«-r  f«w  lull  honorable 
m«*n  •••■i'*l  _•  t  t!iir>  N>-\\  it  ;»  in  .ei'l  i*f  :■»  ll  1.1:  In  r  .1  •I,h«t:u*«»  .  and  It  I* 
(lilti'-iili  t.i  1'.  1... I  :li>-  »ii«|iii  .i.fi  tli  it  1  in  in  in -i«t  1. 1\  1  i*i  1  n  ih«*  iiii'.iii.cowanlU . 
rrin,'!!!:.  -n  !•  •■■■  I  •(  |>.ir'\  .1  m<  r>  ••  it  -  |»i«.  n  ♦■r-J«r  !■»  ijfl  Into  onVr. 
ati<i  11 1  •  •  *  ~-  \\i  k  ■  ->"\\  lr-  •  !  1:  n  !•  1  fr<-iM  ■»■  m  ■>( In  r  -••nri .-.  *•■  1,411  luinlljr  fc*lp 
•l«  >*|»l<<liu'  h;  ti  ((••in  *l.<  '  i>  •  II..C  In-  :-  .li  ••'!-.•  '  i  I  •  I t«T  fn»lli  IllirmU,  <>f  tfc* 
v.ir  !M  ■    N  ;.  v  \      .   I  \l\     |.     .  !• 

•'  I'i*  r.  ,h.!m  r  ■■!  nil.  .t  ii.''  •tin  :»u  id--  •!•  -•  i.|i-  •>(  Is  >l  1M«>.  i*ii-«**i|fii|  half 
:i  tui.  •11  iliirni^  ili«*  (••;.>iu;i.^  1  l*-t  .i*l«*  «•(  ls||  lv'41 1(  rvArlnsl  almu«|  a  Bill- 
li"ii  .tii'l  a  half. 
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of  citizenship  after  a  short  period  of  residence.  Ignorant,  with 
no  political  education,  these  new  members  of  the  common- 
wealth took  service  at  once  in  the  party  organization  and 
blindly  followed  the  word  of  command.  Coming  from  countries 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  languishing  in  wretchedness 
and  degradation,  as  in  Ireland,  or  gasping  under  the  vexatious 
regime  of  police-ridden  and  grandmotherly  governments,  as  in 
Germany  with  its  Polizei-Staat,  the  emigrants  could  not  resist 
the  seduction  of  the  word  "  democrat "  and  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  Democratic  Organization  wholesale,  bound  hand  and 
foot.  Small  elective  offices  or  distributions  of  money  and 
spirituous  liquors  kept  them,  especially  the  Irish,  loyal  to  the 
party.  The  Whigs,  exasperated  at  seeing  the  enemy's  army 
receive  these  accessions  every  year,  laid  the  blame  on  the 
nationality  of  the  Democrat  combatants  who  contributed  to 
their  defeat,  and  exclaimed  bitterly :  "  Ireland  has  reconquered 
the  country  which  England  had  lost!  "  No  doubt  the  clannish 
habits  peculiar  to  the  Celtic  race  made  the  Irish  immigrants 
ready  to  enlist  in  battalions,  but  it  was  the  party  Organization 
created  on  American  soil  which  turned  these  habits  to  account; 
in  their  isolation  and  in  their  indifference  to  the  political  con- 
flicts of  the  new  country,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the 
emigrants  to  influence  its  destinies  without  the  elaborate  con- 
vention system  which  concentrated  and  flung  at  a  single  stroke 
into  the  political  balance  of  the  United  States  all  the  ignorance 
and  all  the  corruptibility  represented  by  the  Irish. 

Complaints  of  the  foreign  infiltration  were  soon  succeeded 
by  acts,  revolts  were  stirred  up,  an  endeavour  was  made  to 
form  a  league  against  the  political  influence  of  the  immigrants, 
but  these  attempts  came  to  nothing,  and,  far  from  weakening 
the  organization  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  absorbed  the 
great  majority  of  the  immigrants,  only  helped  to  increase  its 
power.  Drawing  strength  from  religious  passion  and  inspira- 
tion from  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  cry  of  "No  Popery,"  the 
political  animosity  aroused  by  the  Catholic  Irish  took  shape 
in  a  "Native  American  Party,"  with  the  object  of  excluding 
from  public  office  all  those  who  were  not  born  on  American 
soil.  This  movement,  which,  after  having  achieved  consider- 
able success  at  the  elections  in  1844,  died  out  to  come  to  life 
again  a  few  years  later  in  the  more  formidable  movement  of 


i;\(  l     ,\Mi  POUTH  Al.  TAKTIBS    [rotarwriBi 


1  il  i-niiii,  ruiitnuliftioii  with  t*M 

,1  {rrtoeialai  <>i  kmtrima  institutum*,  which  rested 

oh  equality  ,nnl  mi  Ubtttj    <A   OOUhAiKK*,  M  wi-U  a*  ulu-rly 

U]I|M.I!-MI.I     In    111''    I'Ctl 

required  IMrttlfTT       Tin-  "  Am.-nr.in   I'.titv,"  lln-nlnr.-,  in  spits 

of  and  owiiik  to  Wing  sympathy rr'lj  succeeded  in  throw 

inn  tlif  foreign  arrivals  blti]  k*M  tXttU  ol  lbs  Organisation  of 

tli-'  Da i  Ltn    party.      OonridexiDg  tfal  Dsanoarsaa  astheuuly 

friends  "f  ll»'  poor  people  and  of  Ihfl  immigrants,  the  only  act 

ul  Btn  who  wmt  in  Emou  nl  o plate  ■qnalitj  fn  .ill  without 

di.^iim'inm  or  birth  and  religion,  tha  mw  awn  wore  all  the 
.  id]  to  EoUon  the  been  and  tall  of  the  lk-mocrstio  wire- 
puller*. Tli'-y  blindly  adopted  the  tickets  given  out  at  the 
party  conventions  and  supplied  Lite  Organization  with  what 
w.t.s  nQtd  "  raking  eattlt." 

Finally!  besides  tlie  growing  horde  Of  tin-  professional  poli- 
ticians and  (be  duetile  BMN  Of  rHTTTtlgll  lltojj  the  jiarly  Organi 
zation  met  with  a  great  afleaatlOB  of  atiniis.il.  aAtl 
the  slavery  question;  whieh  boond  b  '■  than  ever 

the  upper  strata  of  society,  of  American  stock,  possessing  a 
oomjwtcnry  and  culture.      Tins  ptoblttBi  whisk  baal  long  I 
flickering  in  a  sort  of  demi-obacurity,  rose  on  the  political 
horizon  of  the  Union  during  tin'  dndfl  ISlO-lS.Vi  in  all  its 
grandeur,  and  threw  a  crude  and  trying  light  on  Ift4 
of  the  North.      With  Qm  axoaption  of  ,i  i  !■ 
impelled  towards  the  qnaation   bj  theil  ntrutig  fWlings  and 
generous  sympathies,  nobody  oared  to  Base  it;  it  dltteuWi 
habits  of  a  community  engrossed  in  its  affairs,  it  ahoeknl  it* 

■iv,  it  injured  il  :  ■i>'H»an 

from   ft  aid  f-fxami  nation  and  DM  «  i«-*t  way 

of  escaping  from  tlie  horrid  apparition  was  t<>  sliut  one's  eye*. 
Hut  in  I  ■■■  'I  npport  wm  nronirsd  tor  moving 

1'ilitn-al  life,  a  tort  of  railing  "hied 
BoaJd  b>  bflflwwd  aatomatHrsilly.     Tha  part]  I 
pliad  tins  railing) 

>Tha  arih-rai*  of  il.U  swvsumM  IMnwd  ■  -~  t.i  or4»r.  ithMed 
Crailea,  wboaa  trry  nam".  WSMl  II  appear*  w».  "  Tba  Suns  ul  Ul«t  j,"  aw 
tli*  "  ffeJn  ol  ih.wi.i  fti<a»(V.I  Baaavr,"  ■■•  n,-t  anuvn  w  it>wmWn<l 
tb*  law*  |tuI«,  ud  to  all  ■(untk.iH  atn-ni  ilwtr  -npuiluti<w  ami  it*  **yrt 
tiH-y  wn  In  iii-  habit  nl  r.  |>ii  lag  '  I  Jna  i  kasw,"  "  I  bamr  attfcai  " " 
(lata  fM  Una  I  bo  |><]uiULt  nk&iiame  >•!  ■  KasW  S ..ilni,i" 
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you,  without  heeding  anything  else,  without  even  allowing 
your  attention  to  be  distracted  by  the  scandals  of  the  spoils 
system  and  by  the  prostitution  of  politics  to  the  vulgar  ambi- 
tions and  appetites  identified  with  the  party  Organization. 
The  fear  felt  by  the  well-to-do  class  of  losing  its  footing  and 
knocking  up  against  the  slavery  question,  if  it  left  the  beaten 
track  of  the  party  Organization,  was  all  the  more  paramount 
in  men's  minds  because  the  abuses  of  the  convention  system 
came  before  them  mainly  in  their  local  aspect,  whereas  they 
could  not  help  conceiving  the  danger  of  a  conflict  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  its  general  aspect  as  a  conflagration 
setting  the  whole  Union  in  a  blaze.  Hypnotized  by  the 
slavery  problem,  the  political  society  of  America,  which,  in 
the  state  of  intoxication  produced  by  Jacksonism,  had  got 
entangled  in  the  toils  of  the  party  Organization,  abandoned 
all  attempts  at  extricating  itself.  And  by  way  of  self-decep- 
tion, it  hardened  itself  in  a  fanatical  party  loyalism,  scarcely 
spontaneous  or  sincere,  but  sanctified  by  the  supreme  neces- 
sity of  quieta  non  movere. 

IV 

This  maxim,  however,  which  contains  all  the  philosophy  of 
decayed  political  or  social  systems,  could  not  prevail  against 
the  voice  of  conscience  and  the  logic  of  events  which  so  often 
comes  to  its  aid.  The  traditional  parties  were  the  less  able 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  that  they  no  longer  had  any  real 
basis  themselves;  all  that  was  left  them  was  the  name  and 
style  under  which  they  traded.  The  differences  of  opinion  on 
financial  and  economic  questions  which  set  the  Jackson ians 
and  their  opponents  by  the  ears  and  consolidated  them  into 
two  rival  parties  of  Democrats  and  Whigs,  had  long  since  been 
settled;  the  national  bank  ceased  to  preoccupy  the  Whigs  them- 
selves, who  at  Clay's  instigation  and  under  his  leadership  had 
fought  so  many  desperate  and  fruitless  battles  in  that  field; 
nothing  was  heard  either  of  the  problem  of  internal  improve- 
ments; finally,  even  the  tariff  question,  the  protectionism 
which  the  Whigs  had  championed  with  ardour,  no  longer  drew 
a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  parties;  in  the  votes  on  the 
subject  of  customs  duties  many  Democrats  and  Whigs  were 
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country  in  a  campaign  on  their  behalf  against  Mexico,  in 
order  to  rob  it,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  nations,  of  Texas, 
submitted,  in  1846,  a  demand  for  a  credit  of  two  millions  to  be 
used  as  an  indemnity  for  the  vast  territory  of  which  the  neigh- 
bouring republic  was  being  despoiled,  a  Democrat  from  the 
North,  Wilmot,  moved  the  addition  of  a  clause  to  the  bill, 
providing  that  slavery  (which  in  pursuance  of  the  "compro- 
mise of  Missouri "  of  1821  was  prohibited  only  in  the  northern 
Territories  above  36°  30'  north  latitude)  could  not  be  intro- 
duced into  the  annexed  territory.  Supported  by  the  Whigs  of 
the  North  and  by  a  minority  of  the  Democrats  of  the  North, 
the  Proviso  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Representatives  but 
lost  in  the  Senate.  Two  years  later,  in  1848,  it  was  reintroduced 
in  the  form  of  an  independent  motion,  but  no  longer  found  the 
same  favour  either  with  the  Democratic  faction  of  the  North 
or  with  the  Whigs,  who  had,  however,  secured  a  majority  in 
the  House.  They  were  thinking  ouly  of  the  impending  presi- 
dential election,  and  of  how  to  win  it  without  compromising 
themselves.  If  they  decided  either  way,  they  were  lost,  in 
the  one  case  estranging  the  free  opinion  of  the  North,  in  the 
other  forfeiting  the  support  of  the  southerners. 

The  solution  of  this  singular  and  apparently  hopeless 
problem  of  political  fence-riding  with  which  the  Whigs  were 
confronted  found  a  surreptitious  aid  in  the  state  of  the  public 
mind,  which  was  weary  of  politicians'  intrigues  and  of  arti- 
ficial party  divisions.  People  sighed  for  a  President  under 
no  obligations  to  the  mercenary  politicians,  commending  him- 
self to  the  public  by  his  personal  qualities;  in  a  word,  an 
honest  man  and  nothing  more.  General  Taylor,  a  brave  sol- 
dier, who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mexican  War,  seemed 
to  many  persons  to  combine  these  conditions,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  Union  manifestations  occurred  in  favour  of  his 
presidential  candidature;  he  was  acclaimed  in  "meetings  of 
the  people,"  in  gatherings  of  "Native  Americans"  and  else- 
where, with  a  clear  indication  of  the  independent  character 
attributed  to  him  and  of  the  hope  that  he  would  become  the 
President  of  the  whole  country  and  not  of  a  party,1  that  he 

1 "  And  whereas  he  is  particularly  agreeable  to  us  as  the  people's  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  from  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  he  has  been  entirely 
iloof  from  the  party  conflicts  of  the  country,  has  formed  no  '  entangling  alii- 
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in  it  as  at  the  famous  convention  of  Harrisburg  in  1839,  and 
Taylor's  candidature  was  carried  without  any  difficulty,  al- 
though his  attitude  on  the  burning  question  of  the  day 
remained  an  enigma  to  everybody.  There  were,  however, 
some  delegates  who,  in  their  devotion  to  the  anti-slavery 
cause,  wanted  to  be  reassured.  After  Taylor  had  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  Presidency,  one  of  them  tabled  a  resolution 
binding  the  nominee  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Whig  party,  which  were  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery, 
to  the  acquisition  of  territories  by  means  of  conquest,  etc. 
The  chairman  of  the  convention  refused  to  put  the  motion 
to  the  vote.  After  the  nomination  of  the  candidate  for 
the  Vice-Presidency  (Fillmore)  a  delegate  brought  forward  a 
resolution  declaring  that  the  two  candidates  adopted  had  been 
so  as  Whig  candidates.  Another  delegate  wanted  to  pass  a 
resolution  denying  the  right  of  Congress  to  authorize  slavery 
in  the  Territories.  The  chairman  declined  to  put  these 
proposals  to  the  vote  as  well,1  and  the  convention  broke 
up  without  having  made  a  political  declaration.  Afraid  of 
proclaiming  a  principle,  a  conviction,  the  Whig  party  had 
an  "available"  candidate  as  its  sole  bond  of  union.  During 
the  election  campaign  the  Whig  Organization  continued  to 
carefully  keep  up  the  ambiguity  of  Taylor's  position,  repre- 
senting him  in  the  North  as  a  genuine  Whig  and  in  favour  of 
the  Wilmot  Proviso,  while  his  capacity  of  planter  and  slave- 
owner was  calculated  to  dispel  all  suspicion  and  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  the  voters  in  the  South.  Thanks  to  this  com- 
bination and  to  the  divisions  in  the  Democratic  party  Taylor 
was  elected,  to  the  greater  triumph  of  the  Whig  firm,  and  its 
Organization  at  once  proceeded  to  distribute  dividends  on  the 
orthodox  method  of  distribution  of  the  spoils,  and  we  are  al- 
ready aware  how  Taylor  lent  himself  to  it. 

But  hardly  had  the  victors  taken  their  seats  at  the  banquet 
when  the  spectre  of  slavery  appeared,  in  a  menacing,  terri- 
fying attitude.  The  slaveholders  were  becoming  more  and 
more  aggressive  in  their  wish  to  extend  the  territorial  area 
of  slavery;  they  even  talked  of  breaking  up  the  Union.  At 
the  same  time  in  the  northern  States  the  revolt  of  men's 
consciences  against  slavery  and  the  pretensions  of  its  sup- 

1  Greeley  and  Cleveland,  A  Political  Text-book  for  I860,  p.  15. 
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dices,  timidities,  weaknesses,  ambitions,  and  cravings  together 
by  dragging  them  after  the  politicians ;  it  became  their  broker, 
with  no  idea  but  that  of  earning  its  brokerage,  of  obtaining 
all  the  places  for  its  own  men  without  sharing  with  others,  as 
would  have  been  necessary  if  the  party  were  reconstructed  on 
a  new  base  with  fresh  elements.  Offering  a  shelter,  a  perma- 
nent refuge,  to  all  the  timorous  minds  and  selfish  interests, 
the  Organization  of  the  party  saved  them  from  the  necessity 
or  the  temptation  of  looking  things  in  the  face,  and,  false  to 
its  own  radical  and  democratic  origin,  became  a  tool  of  the 
most  abject  conservatism. 

To  get  rid  of  the  divergencies  which  in  spite  of  its  efforts 
were  constantly  arising  between  the  adherents  of  the  party, 
who  were  nicknamed  the  "conscience  Whigs,"  and  the  others, 
the  "commercial  Whigs,"  the  Organization  hit  on  the  ingen- 
ious plan  of  "agreeing  to  disagree,"  and  of  continuing  to  fly 
the  Whig  colours.     If  indifference  could  follow  this  advice, 
how  would  conscience  reconcile  itself  to  it ;  by  what  devices 
would  it  stifle  the  voice  that  cried  within  it?     Such  was  the 
question  that  was  continually  recurring  in  the  course  of  events 
which,  far  from  solving  it,  only  envenomed  it.     The  demand 
of  California  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  with 
exclusion  of  slavery,  the  debates  on  the  "  Compromise  of  1850  " 
which   was  proposed  as  a  settlement  of  the  controversy,   the 
disputes  on  the  finality  of  this  instrument,  and  the  mental 
distress  caused  by  the  duty  it  enjoined  of  restoring  fugitive 
slaves  to  their  masters,  were  so  many  opportunities  for  demon- 
strating over  and  over  again  the  irremediable  division  between 
the  southern  Whigs  and  the  anti-slavery  Whigs.     The  national 
convention  of  1852  tried  to  bring  about  an  apparent  agreement 
between  them  by  a  supreme  quibble,  selecting  a  colourless 
candidate,  a  "military  hero,"  to  please  the  North,  and  adopt- 
ing a  programme  to  suit  the  South,  almost  the  same  as  that 
which  the  Democratic  convention  had  approved  a  fortnight 
previously.     This  was  the  last  straw;    the  southern  Whigs 
thought  it  safer  to  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate  who  was 
of  the  same  timber  as  the  platform ;  the  opponents  of  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  mustered  behind  an  independent  candidate, 
and  there  remained  only  a  Whig  minority  which  consented 
to  "support  the  candidate  while  spitting  upon  the  platform 
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on  which  he  stood."  This  candidate  was  beaten,  and  the 
"  Whig  party  "  was  left  on  the  field.  The  Organization  did 
not  despair  of  bringing  it  to  life  again.  A  more  frightful 
decomposition  only  set  iu.  In  (,'ougress  several  leading 
Buulhern  Whigs  li  !>■  ■  iiiocratie  Admin- 
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1  A  number  of  Whigs  who  had  a  sincere  hatred  of  shivery, 
who  preferred  human  liberty  to  the  integrity  of  the  party,  had 
not  waited  for  this  crisis  to  leave  the  Whig  Organization  fetid 
take  their  stand  on  a  plain,  straightforward  anti-slarery  plat- 
form. But  for  many  a  lung  real  tin  >  bad  to  fight  not  wily 
to  defend  and  to  propagate  their  opinions,  b 
right  to  organize  ntniarrai  OB  fitfi  paTtaloJu  d»itingj  The 
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that  cause,  seemed  in  itjo-lf  wicked,  iaunotnl  in  the  highewt 
degree;  people  do  not  join  a  church  to  uiHrin  their  belief  in 
■  single  dogma.  To  avoid  shocking  pnblfo  op 
the  first  anti-slavery  organization,  which  was  formed  under 
the  name  of  tho"  Liberty)  !"  place  on  rerurd 

a  formal  abjoration  of  this  hereey,  by  aolemnly  declaring,  in 
iU  platform  of  1843,  that  the  LIberte  party  was  not  "organ- 
ised merely  for  the  overthrow  of  shivery,"  that  it  did  not 
originate  in  a  "desire  to  accomplish  a  single  object,  bat  in  a 
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comprehensive  regard  to  the  great  interests  of  the  whole 
country."  *  This  asseveration  in  no  way  saved  the  Liberty 
party  from  attacks  at  the  hands  of  men  who  piqued  themselves 
on  orthodoxy  and  political  good  sense. 

When  the  movement  launched  by  the  Liberty  party  took  a 
fresh  start,  just  before  the  presidential  election  of  1848,  in 
the  form  of  the  "Free  Soil  party,"  which  frankly  declared 
its  hostility  to  the  extension  of  slavery  to  regions  which  were 
free  from  it,  its  adherents,  who  came  mostly  from  the  Whig 
side,  were  branded  as  "renegades  and  apostates,"2  while  even 
sincere  opponents  of  the  extension  of  slavery,  such  as  Benton, 
who  was  turned  out  of  the  Senate  by  the  slavery  men  after  a 
long  and  most  distinguished  career,  thought  the  notion  of  an 
independent  party  of  this  kind  simply  absurd,  and  even  took 
steps  to  get  the  Free  Soil  Organization  dissolved.  "  It  was 
an  organization  entirely  to  be  regretted,"  declared  Benton, 
"  its  aspect  was  sectional,  its  foundation  a  single  idea,  and  its 
tendency  to  merge  political  principles  in  a  slavery  contention. 
.  .  .  It  went ...  to  narrow  down  the  basis  of  party  organiza- 
tion to  a  single  idea ;  and  that  idea  not  known  to  our  ancestors 
as  an  element  in  political  organizations."  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Whig  party,  which  resorted  to  endless  prevarications 
and  lies  to  avoid  facing  the  grave  question  of  the  day,  and 
which  was  not  even  his  party,  received  a  testimonial  from 
Benton  because  it  kept  within  the  generalities  which  befit  a 
party  worthy  of  the  name :  "  The  Whig  party,  so  far  as  slavery 
was  concerned,  acted  most  nationally;  they  ignored  the  sub- 
ject, and  made  their  nomination  on  the  platform  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  country,  and  the  character  of  their  candidate."8 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  reproach  of  narrowness  of  base 
was  addressed  to  the  Free  Soil  party  by  the  man  who,  twelve 
years  later,  was  to  be  borne  into  supreme  power  by  an  Organi- 
zation, on  the  strength  of  the  one  idea  which  called  it  into 
life  —  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  future  President,  before  he 
belonged  to  the  nation  and  to  humanity,  during  the  obscure 
period  of  his  political  career,  when  lost  in  the  crowd  of  poli- 
ticians,  followed  the  narrow  path  of  the  Whig  party,  with 

1  E.  Stanwood,  A  History  of  Presidential  Elections,  Boston,  1896,  p.  151. 

*  G.  W.  Julian,  Political  Recollections^  Chicago,  1884,  p.  64. 

•  Thirty  Years'  View,  Vol.  II,  p.  722. 
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which  he  was  connected.  When  supporting  tin1  regular  can* 
didature  of  Taylor  in  IMS,  Lincoln,  who  from  hut  youth  up 
had  conceived  a  hatred  of  shivery,  pointed  out  with  emphasis 
that  tho  "  Free  Soilers  "  (wlio  had  run  a  candidate  against 
Taylor)  "  were  a  party  of  one  idea  or  principle,  good  enough 
in  itself,  hut  not  hroad  enough  to  found  a  J  arty  on.** l 

The  Whig  party  was  rapidly  decomposing  when  those  of  its 
liiembers  who  were  .sincerely  opjMised  to  slavery  were  still 
waiting  for  the  opponents  of  slavery,  the  Free  Soilers  or 
others,  to  come  over  to  them  for  the  purjK>se  of  fighting  the 
good  tight  under  their  banner,  of  Incoming  partners  in  their 
old  tirui.  Kventually  the  disgust  inspired  hy  the  liehaviour 
of  the  Whig  party  drove  most  of  its  supporters  out  of  it;  hut, 
enfeebled  hy  the  mental  servitude  in  which  they  had  so  long 
been  kept,  they  did  not  venture  to  ojienly  throw  off  the  yoke, 
and  they  tied  into  the  darkness  of  the*' Know  Nothings.**  of 
the  secret  association  winch  to  the  charm  of  uivsterv  added 
the  sinceritv  and  honest  v  of  its  aspirations,  whatever  mav  have 
lieen  the  verdict  < >t  good  sense  on  it.'J  Hut  in  spite  of  the 
numerous  adhesions  brought  to  it  bv  the  deserters  from  the 
old  parties  rent  b\  the  terrible  controversy,  the  party  of 
the  "Know  Nothings  "  could  not  hold  together  long,  U>th  on 
account  ol  the  t.incitulnesN  nf  its  object  and  ln-cause  the  slavery 
question  with  its  divisions  followed  the  "Know  Nothings** 
into  their  *>uhtctTaiicaii  retreat,  like  tin*  terrible  eve  svuiUdiz- 
ing  coiiM'ieiii"«\  in  the  song  of  the  ISyrwIf  tie*  >7#V/#ut  which 
'•was  alw;i\s  tide."  They  were  obliged  to  break  up  and  come 
out  into  tin-  light  of  d  i\  to  take  sides  tor  or  against  slavery 
and  facilitate  a  rational  and  holiest  rearrangement  of  parties. 
A  few  Whig  fragments  were  still  left  here  and  then*,  in  New 
York.  Ma-^iehu^ett-,  Ohio,  which  refused  to  dissolve,  like 
reptile*  u  !,;ih  li.ix  •■  I n  crushed  and  whtise  severed  joints  still 

give  si^M*   nt     lite.        I '» 1 1 1    »onIi   thc\    Ullllgled    With  the  dllM^  the 

road  w.i^ce-ii.  and  all  tin*  opponents  of  the  extension  of  sla- 
very,  t';;'-   irimii*  r  «d    which   increased   with   marked    rapidity 

»<f      1/ -..  '    /".-.   ..t   i  :     ..'.  *    .S'.r  iio.tr.    »«y    Y     I.     iVrcf.    |b*toa. 

1*.».:.  V-. I   III   i-   IT" 

•  "  lii  •:  -tr.  !-.  •  i»j.  r  '«■  t»  •'.'.  frniii  i':<-  >•'.{  jurtlt-v  Imf  fi-.trful  »«f  t«-lhK  *hi»t 
d"*n  mi  'li«  ».n  i"  ■!•  -  r  "#  *■«.  „"!  il!\  %\  »:!« -I  thi-tn-'  !\  «■*  •»(  lln*  lu-n  l\  •lrrtavd 
'  iliii|i-rjriiii!i<l  r;iilrii;t<l  ;n  r*.  .ipiii^  frtjiu  thr  st-M  h  r  ■•!  their  old  matter" 
(Julian,  )».  141;. 
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towards  1854,  under  the  provocations  of  the  slaveholders, 
were  able  to  meet  freely  and  form  an  organic  whole,  however 
different  their  origin  and  however  divergent  their  opinions  on 
other  subjects.  This  body  soon  received  the  name  of  the 
u  Republican  "  party. )  Born  in  the  States  of  the  West  (Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin),  where  party  organization  was  less  developed 
than  in  the  East,  and  where  consequently  more  facilities 
existed  for  spontaneous  popular  movements,  it  attracted  Whigs 
from  the  East  loosely  connected  with  the  organization  of  the 
party,  Free  Soilers,  Know  Nothings  who  had  seen  the  error  of 
their  ways,  Democrats  who  managed  to  throw  off  the  party 
yoke,  and  spread,  about  the  year  1856,  over  the  whole  North. 
In  place  of  the  stereotyped  party  organizations  which  stub- 
bornly and  selfishly  impeded  the  solution  of  the  vital  question 
of  the  Republic,  there  now  arose,  on  the  one  side,  a  living 
organization,  inspired  only  by  frankness  and  disinterested- 
ness, which  was  bound  to  make  the  forces  massed  on  the  other 
side  take  a  decided  line. 

VI 

While  just  as  deeply  divided  on  the  question  of  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  as  the  Whig  party,  the  Democratic  party  pre- 
served an  appearance  of  unity  and  cohesion,  thanks  to  the 
discipline  which  was  its  distinguishing  characteristic  and  to 
the  concessions  which  it  was  continually  making  to  the  slave- 
holders, under  the  influence  of  its  Organization.  It  was  the 
latter  which  delivered  the  party  into  their  hands  and  which 
always  prevented  it  from  regaining  its  freedom,  from  breaking 
its  bonds.  In  the  contingents  of  the  Democratic  party  formed 
under  Jackson  the  slavocrats  of  the  South  were  in  a  minority; 
the  majority  of  the  party,  contributed  mainly  by  the  North 
and  the  North-West,  was  not  favourable  to  the  extension  of 
slavery,  but  from  1844  onwards  the  minority  took  the  helm,  in 
consequence  of  the  change  of  front  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  which  threw  over  Van  Buren  and  adopted  a  candi- 
date favourable  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  to  avoid  risking 
the  fruits  of  the  victory,  the  u spoils."  By  a  selfish  scheme 
of  the  Organization,  the  Democratic  party  found  itself  all  at 
once  committed,  whether  it  liked  it  or  not,  to  a  new  policy, 


ine         MtHOCRACI    un  POUTICAC  imkiiks    (mnmrti 


which  « ■.'■■  country 

and  land  II  ill  ■  Mils!  mill  ll  Baring  fct  the  instance  of  it* 
Organization  lout  its  uum  to  tot  Ton  intrigue,  which  was 
the  starting-i>oiut  of  .'ill  tin-  htttboi  tBanmUmMM  of  the 
slave  power,  the  Democratic  part) 

jiiun  in  ordinary,  at  all  events  its  surety,  and  in  each  new 
phase  of  the  operation  undertaken  by  the  slaveholders  it  hail 
renew  its  endorsi-nnut.  M  pajfl  <A  breaking  Mm  rotuii-ction,  by 
subscribing  to  the  "OOBtptOtnlM  of    1880"  aj   th.-ir  miurst, 
by  eltdgi  IKjj  of  this 

instrument,   by  aUdtshing  tin   prohibitum  of  slavery  in 
northern  Terr  i  tor  in  louri).     ltutthr*r 

successive  concessions,  ba(l  m  holders, 

who  were  overrun  by  the  dsrelopiMni  of  bM  WUmr  in 
new  Territories  and  unnerved  by  the  growing  opposition  of 
public  <>f>i n i * ■  11  iu  tin'  Iri'i'  BtnbM,  the  flexibility  of  which, 
great  as  it  was,  had  its  limits,  the  alliance  between  the  slave- 
holders and  the  northern  Democrats  could  not  but.  The  party 
orted  iu  ll!1  111  iui iter  of  mainetivre*  ami  eape- 
dienU  to  maintain  it.      I'll''  DmbOi  HesstloM 

played  in  this  eon  juncture  n  gu much   n-.wiiihling  thaiof 

list  Whig  coBTWrttouii  1  ma  klnu  njmHtg  ni"'i..m  (as  foe 

instance  that  of  Vtuie.-y,  in  IK  If*)  which  contMntd  -tiughtfor- 
ward  pwnoatui  "11  th"  sni   ■  i..n  of  slavery, 

another  allowing  (aj  in  IMS  and  in  ISM]  two  M-ts  of  deli 
tions  from  the  same  Sutc  to  take  1 1<  fag  favour 

of  and  the  other  opposed  to  shivery,  mail  of  whirh  claimed  to 
represent  the  State;  now  introducing  into  their  platform  arti- 
cles formally  condemn  im:  .ill  utiflarafy  agitation  ami  tl 
disavowing  thein  during  the  election  campaign  (of  1889] 
"fOtkn   planks";    or  again   selecting   coloarlaai    candidal*-*, 
like  Pttna  in  1889  and  BMsnaan  in  1888]  ■*  adopt 
forms  of  a  machiavellian  duplfel! 

i-l_v  Invoked  ili.'  ■!■■  ■ 
proclaiming  that  till 
slavery  iu  tin-  Territories  and  that  the  Territorial  w«-n-  fre* 
to  admit  nr  prohibit  it  in  I  Hut  o»  the  Ter- 

ritories adopt  a  I  wheal 

are  admissible  w  Bl  *tin  light  on  the 

»  as  to  what  regina  narrad  in  regard  in 
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slavery  during  the,  perhaps  exceedingly  lengthy,  interval  be- 
tween the  formation  of  the  Territory  and  its  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  State.  To  prevent  the  doubt  being  cleared  up  by  the 
person  of  the  candidate,  the  national  convention  selected  a 
northerner,  Buchanan,  who  had  not  taken  up  any  line  in  the 
events  of  the  last  few  years,  because  he  had  spent  them  abroad 
in  diplomatic  employ,  and  was  able,  as  a  newspaper  observed, 
to  "  prove  an  alibi  in  the  question  of  the  day." 

But  all  these  machinations  were  only  half-suecessful.  The 
measure  of  ambiguity  was  well-nigh  full.  Buchanan  was 
elected,  but  the  defection  of  Democrats  who  went  over  to  the 
Republican  party  in  the  North  was  so  considerable  that  the 
slaveholders,  ill  at  ease,  resolved  to  play  their  last  card. 
Having  lost  faith  in  the  meaningless  formulas  and  pettifog- 
ging devices  offered  by  the  northern  politicians,  and  being 
accustomed  to  drag  these  politicians  at  their  heels  by  the  mere 
threat  of  seceding  from  the  party  and  the  Union,  they  de- 
manded from  the  federal  authority  a  formal  acknowledgment 
of  the  right  to  own  slaves  in  all  the  Territories,  with  or  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  inhabitants,  just  like  any  other  prop- 
erty. The  northern  politicians,  who  had  taken  their  stand  on 
the  theory  of  "popular  sovereignty"  in  making  the  earlier 
bargains  with  the  slaveholders,  could  not  stultify  themselves 
by  complying  with  this  new  demand  without  losing  most  of 
their  supporters  in  the  North,  while  the  slaveholders  in  their 
passionate  advocacy  of  their  cause  put  it  before  the  integrity 
of  the  party,  and  would  not  recede.  (  The  artificial  union  of  the 
party's  ill-assorted  fragments  could  no  longer  be  maintained. 

The  split  that  was  brewing  during  the  whole  of  Buchanan's 
Presidency,  which  was  filled  with  struggles  between  the  ad- 
ministration devoted  to  irreconcilable  slaveholders  and  the 
northern  Democrats,  came  to  a  head  at  the  national  convention 
of  the  party,  which  met  in  1860,  at  Charlestown.^  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  delegates  from  the  North  brought  forward  a  wire- 
drawn programme  of  the  kind  which  national  conventions  knew 
so  well  how  to  concoct,  for  this  supreme  effort  to  stave  off 
the  catastrophe  was  only  a  supreme  quibble.  The  platform 
reproduced  that  of  1856  with  its  puzzling  resolutions  on 
"popular  sovereignty,"  by  declaring  that  "Democratic  prin- 
ciples are  unchangeable  in  their  nature,"  and  added  a  para- 
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graph  pledging  tht*  party  to  ahiili1,  us  regards  tin*  question  uf 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  by  tin*  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  finest  ions  of  constitutional  law.  As  soon  vls  the  ma- 
jority of  tin*  convent ion  had  voted  tli is  platform  the  southern 
delegates  withdrew,  and  there  being  no  longer  a  ipiomm  for 
nominating  the  candidates  In  tin1  two-thirds  majority  pre- 
scribed by  tin*  rules,  tin*  eonvent ion  had  to  adjourn  without 
having  accomplished  its  task.  The  dissentients  met  in  a 
separate  convention  and  adopted  an  out-and-out  slavery  pro- 
gramme, allowing  every  citizen  to  .settle  in  tin-  Teiritorx  with 
his  property,  slaves  included,  which  the  Kederal  (to villi mviit 
wan  liound  to  protect  in  e.^e  of  need.  I'or  the  choii'e  <»t  can- 
didates, however,  three  or  e\ell  b»ur  new  conventions  Wt-rt- 
held  bv  the  various  democratic  Inn-turns  which  resulted  in 
Several   rival   lists.      Tin*  semblain 1  union  in  the  part\  dis- 

ap|K*areil;  the  long  struggle  itctwecl)  t  lit-  ambiguous  SltU.lt  loll 
kept  up  h\  the  Organization  and  the  naked  truth  id  the  slave- 
holders* aspiration^  »;i>  at  an  end;  the  Urbanization  was  shat- 
tered* without  even  lieillg  able  to  take  credit    !•  »r   Its  e\ert|Oll» 

in  trying  to  get  tin-  vexed  •  picttinii  <>nt  <it  the  way.  Fur 
however  repride'iisilde  tiie  cause  ot  >la\crv  ma\  haw  Ui'ii 
from  a  political.  economical,  and  humanitarian  point  ot  \  lew, 
it  rested  on  Min'ci-e  .'iiiivii'linih,  on  clear  and  straightforward 
ideas;  and  it  it  descried  to  succumb,  it  was  entitled  t»  ticbt 
just  as  much  as  it  was  bound  to  ^ui>unY  to  oppnsit  mn.  And 
political  w  s^doiu  evi'U  w  iiich  ('••inl*'iiiti<>>l  t  he  pi  inciple  ot  >la\o- 
eraev.  as  well  »<  n:-ua!it\  which  abhorred  it.  remind  t ii.it  it 
should  let  !•••  ■'.  :T ';.  sia'A  n  lrom  tin-  mull  st.  tint  this  contest 
should  In-  i  tl.tlik  and  open  otic,  lc-ld  III  the  light  o|  diV. 
'    The  bre  lk-Up  'it    I  he  niil  nrg.l!HZ  It  lulls    llo'A    111. lib'    t  ills    ciillti'St 

]N)SSill]e*     Jl I    ll'.'ll    the    1 1. 1  1 1 1  1 1 1  •   Is    With    v\  1 1 1  •  - 1 1    tllC»e   o|gajll/.|- 

tio||s     h.ld    eUVel.iped    thelll.     tin*     plilicijije    of      liU|t\     nil    I  hi-    n||r 

side  and  that  ot    -ia' ra»*\   <*\\  t  * i« ■  « -1 J n ■  I  •  *•  ■  1 1 ! •  1  Maid    up.   im-t-t 

face  t  •  •  lace,  .iM'l  1 1  _r  "r .  t  :'  out.  '■  I  *  ■  ■  t  the  cunthct  could  no  longer 
Ih*  sett  !•■•!  :  :i  i  | ••■  !•■■■!  u!  \v.i\  j  it  w  a  *  t>  •••  !  iti-  !•■!  tha*  .  the  So'.ith 
had  gone  t-iii  i  ii  in  it-  :•:<  ?»-n-;- ■';"  • « •  .il'ow  ;t-i  li  to  U-  iiuit- 
S'.iit»'il    b\      t    mmi'V    i  ■!■     *--].il    %•■::!.    :t     :\  i>    *\  *teiu  it  ic.ft]]\ 

fnrceil    agill.-t     T  j  t  •        \    ill     •>!      .«ui!     nf     sunt     >*nf     wtn     .*mf     li\"     the 

teiupera!ht"-t  ii;  :»s  i.iit-  and  the  dinger*  which  .i.ijh  ir.  ■!  to 
threaten    it    U«-    b-ss   than   b\   the  attitude   ••!    tin*   pal'lt   "igani- 
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zations.  A  feudal  stock,  born  and  bred  for  domination  and 
command,  proud  and  fearless,  with  a  profound  sense  of  its 
individuality,  it  could  not  humble  itself  before  the  Yankees 
without  committing  a  moral  suicide.  Finding  itself  more  and 
more  driven  into  a  corner  by  the  world  of  freedom  rising  out  of 
the  "  great  desert  of  the  West,"  and  feeling  the  ground  slipping 
from  beneath  its  feet,  in  spite  of  the  verbal  arrangements 
devised  by  the  party  organization,  slavocracy  was  obliged  to 
be  always  seeking  new  fulcrums,  to  be  continually  raising 
its  terms.  And  it  daily  became  all  the  more  aggressive 
and  intractable,  because  the  resistance  opposed  to  it  was 
invariably  made  up  of  concessions,  and  it  was  confronted 
solely  by  parties  ready  to  do  anything  to  prolong  their 
existence  and  following  the  lead  of  organizations  which, 
with  love  of  the  Union  always  on  their  lips,  were  only 
venal  go-betweens.  When  the  election  of  Lincoln  to  the 
Presidency  announced  the  victory  of  the  party  of  principles, 
slavocracy  thought  the  death-knell  of  its  sway  in  the  Union 
had  sounded,  and  it  denounced  the  federal  compact;  the  North 
flew  to  arms  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  Union;  and  the 
slavery  conflict  was  left  to  the  arbitrament  of  blood  and  iron. 


In  the  crisis  brought  on  by  the  slavery  question  thr  old 
parties  buadnad,  bul  tbf  system  of  organization  by  which 
they  made  head  against  wind  and  Udfl  BUM  iff*]  th.'in',  tin  rim; 
the  tempest  "f  th*  livil  War  it*  well  as  after  the  rc-establi-h- 
nii'iit  of  tin.'  1  moii,  n  mn  took  a  fresh  start  undercover  uf 
the  distress  and  the  perils  of  the  fratricidal  struggle,  and  of 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  transformation  which  the 
Union  underwent  on  issuing  from  the  war. 

Tlie  "Republicans,"  who  represented  the  fresh  current  in 
tlie  life  of  the  parties,  adopted  the  machinery  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  Togue,  the  BUlliauHun  and  iwimwHIw  system,  in  all  ita 
luhicsu;  it  wii  ill  such  common  usi-  that  it  i'< muium i led  accept- 
ance almost  like  a  natural  |  |  1  indeed  a  party 
wliDSf  origins*  wi-n-  w>  lalmriuus,  ami  wliii'h  had  to  contend 
against  such  [wiwcrful  opjmm'tits,  cmild  nut  but  gain  by  adept* 
ing  an  organization,  ready  to  hand,  of  the  typo  sanctioned  by 
popular  habits.  Hut;  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  the  new 
party  increased,  it  attracted  to  itself  the  professional*  and  the 
political  parasite*  who  try  to  feed  on  the  vital  substance  of 
parties!  the  machinery  of  conventions,  which  they  had  leant 
to  manipulate  with  such  skill,  gave  them  every  facility  for 
getting  in.  (The  moral  principles  which  lay  at  the  root  at 
the  "  Republican  "  party,  and  the  lofty  enthusiasm  which  in- 
spired  ita  adherent*,  precluded  the  self-seeking  politician*  from 
ining  tlie  masters  of  it,  but  they  none  the  lata  formed  a 
iderable  element  in  the  party.)  While  the  first  Republican 
anal  convention,  of  18JKJ,  presented  a  sort  of  eaiemporiaed 
gathering,  most  of  tlie  meiutiers  of  which  had  no  formal  cre- 
dentials, but  who  were  all  animated  by  the  purest  and  aoblrat 
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sentiments,  the  second  national  convention,  of  1860,  was  al- 
ready composed  of  regular  delegations  from  the  several  States, 
but  with  a  very  large  contingent  of  politicians  and  wire- 
pullers. Throughout  the  proceedings  of  this  convention,  in- 
cluding its  principal  achievement,  the  nomination  of  Lincoln, 
wire-pulling  was  at  least  as  great  a  factor  as  spontaneous- 
ness  and  devotion  to  principles.  Indeed,  the  selection  of 
Lincoln  was  determined  by  considerations  of  "  availability, " 
in  accordance  with  the  tradition  of  national  conventions;  he 
was  preferred  to  the  candidate  who  was  the  history  of  the 
party  personified,  its  brain  and  its  heart,  to  William  Seward. 
The  nomination  of  Lincoln  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many 
opponents  of  slavery,  who  saw  in  it  a  fresh  triumph  of  the 
opportunism  habitual  to  party  organizations  ("rather  success 
than  Seward  "),  but  for  once  in  a  way  the  wire-pullers  of  the 
convention  were  mistaken;  Lincoln  turned  out  to  be  a  man 
of  courage,  of  force  of  will,  and  of  moral  grandeur  such  as  is 
seldom  met  with  in  history. 

But  if  these  eminent  qualities  helped  him  to  overcome  the 
formidable  rebellion  of  the  South,  he  could  make  but  little 
use  of  them  against  the  political  traditions  bequeathed  by  the 
old  party  organizations, — against  rotation  and  the  spoils' 
system.  It  appears  that  at  his  accession  Lincoln  had  decided 
to  appoint  Republicans  and  Democrats  indiscriminately  to 
offices,1  but  this  intention  was  never  put  into  practice.  The 
secession  flung  most  of  the  Democrats  on  the  side  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Union;  the  Republican  party  remained  its 
chief,  if  not  sole,  prop,  and  the  very  safety  of  the  Union 
seemed  to  demand  that  the  Republican  party  should  be 
supported  at  all  hazards,  and  that  public  posts  should  be 
entrusted  exclusively  to  its  adherents.  So  the  horde  of  office- 
seekers,  whose  principal  claim  was  their  "Republicanism," 
soon  won  the  day.  To  make  room  for  them  one  of  the  most 
appalling  hecatombs  of  officials  known  in  the  history  of  the 
American  public  service  was  carried  out.  Thus  the  best  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Republican  party  were  led  into  continuing 
the  old  courses  which  they  condemned,  and  not  only  to  ensure 
the  immediate  future  of  the  party,  but  to  meet  personal  obli- 

*  W.  H.  Lamon,  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Boston,  1872,  p.  458. 
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gations,  to  pay  for  past  electoral  services  as  well.  Lincoln 
himself  happened  to  tx»  in  this  predicament,  and  In*  was  the 
first  to  do  as  lie  was  hid.  At  tin*  Republican  national  conven- 
tion  of  Chicago  the  wire-pullers  who  sup|K>rted  Lincoln  con- 
cluded, without  his  knowledge,  a  bargain  with  two  ini]>ortant 
delegations,  those  of  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  by  the  terms 
of  which  the  latter  promised  to  vote  for  Lincoln,  who  in  return 
was  to  give  their  favourites,  ( 'alcb  Smith  of  Indiana  and  Simon 
Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  posts  in  the  cabinet.  As  typical 
" politicians,**  l>oth  of  them  had  little  to  recommend  them  in 
point  of  moral  qualities  fur  the  highest  positions  in  the  Repub- 
lic. The  appointment  of  Cameron  in  particular  gave  rise  to 
strong  protests  from  respectable  citizens  of  his  own  State. 
Hut  the  managers  of  the  convention,  who  had  carried  the  vote 
in  favour  of  Lincoln,  insisted  on  his  redeeming  the  promise 
made  by  them  for  his  l>cuctit.  Lincoln's  position  was  a  most 
einbarrasMiig  one.  He  is  .supposed  to  have  said:  "  All  that  I 
am  in  the  world,- --the  Presidency  and  all  else, —  I  owe  to 
that  opinion  of  me  which  the  people  express  when  they  call 
me  *  honest  old  Abe.1  Now,  what  will  they  think  of  their 
honest  AIm\  when  he  appoints  Simmi  <  'amerou  to  In*  his  familiar 
adviser'.'"1  He  made  the  appointment.  The  result  was  what 
might  have  been  expected.  The  war  depart uient  entrusted  to 
Cameron,  which  had  just  at  that  time  to  cope  u  it h  exceptional 
difficulties  nf  oriraui/.itiiin.  ticcaim*  a  hotU'd  of  corruption. 
The  numeriius  bargains  ;md  c nit i arts  entered  into  for  the 
requirements  ,>t  the  war  b\  Cameron's  administration  were 
tainted  with  traud.  to  the  greater  advantage  of  the  Secretary's 
relations  an  1  friend*.  At  laM  Lim-nln  was  forced  bv  public 
opinion  to  intervene;  he  relieved  Cameron  ot  his  |n>st  and 
ap|N>inteil  him  to  an  imjMirtant.  embassy  in  Kuro|M*.  Prob- 
ablv  the  >aiue  coiiMderat  jim-*  ot  "  honour  and  .salety  "  which. 
according  to  Lineidn'^  biographer,  had  prevented  him  from 
repudiating  tip-  ••■►mjiut  made  b\  the  wire-pullers,  precluded 
him  from  Miupl'.  lii-isii'siir;  the  man  tit  the  Chiea^n  «oiivcn- 
titin.  In  \«'r\  :.i  i!i\  I-. !-•■«.  ■■!  h-^s  nuportauee  Linci.lu  showed 
the  sane-  d»  1  «-i«:c ■•■  !••  t  :.••  •!•  :n  tn- i^  «•!  t  In-  mtluent  lal  per*- mages 
of  tin1   p-nty  < 'uan:/at  :oii.    iie  h  t  them    have   places  f«»r  their 

1  1-ann'h.   />•«    /.if-      r   I.,  ■•  ■  "n    \<    |m      «  f    A    K    M>  <  Inn-.  .f6r>iA.jrfi  £,<%- 
euln  and  Mm  >/  \l'*tr  Ti-n»*,  I'ljiUd  ,  lJVJ,  .'■!  nl  ,  y\>    MH-147. 
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protkji&y  even  for  unworthy  ones.1  Besides  making  more  than 
once  appointments  inspired  solely  by  the  interests  of  the  party, 
the  President  had  no  scruple  about  intervening,  if  necessary, 
in  election  contests  to  support  the  "  regular  "  candidates  with 
all  the  weight  of  his  authority.3 

II 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Civil  War  the  situation  was 
too  critical  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  system  of  party 
organization  which,  in  the  terrible  struggle  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  North  had  to  maintain,  placed  its  rear  in  safety. 
After  the  victory  the  Organization  had  to  receive  its  share  in 
the  results,  and  while  the  opponents  of  slavery  tried  with 
feverish  ardour  to  gather  up  and  preserve  the  moral  fruits  of 
the  victory,  the  Republican  Organization  showed  no  less 
eagerness 'to  grasp  its  material  advantages.  It  flung  itself  at 
a  bound  on  the  reconquered  States  of  the  South,  and  carried 
out  to  the  letter  the  famous  maxim  of  "the  spoils  to  the 
victor."  The  territory  which  the  Organization  invaded  had 
hitherto  almost  escaped  from  the  system  introduced  by  the 
Jackson ian  Democracy  after  the  eclipse  of  the  leadership  em- 
bodied in  the  legislative  Caucus.  The  social  and  economic 
conditions  which  favoured  the  establishment  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  popular  party  Organization  in  the  North  and  in 
the  West  did  not  exist  in  the  South.  The  South  and  the  rest 
of  the  Union  formed  practically  two  nations,  two  different 
races,  each  with  a  distinct  civilization. 

1  G.W.  Julian  records  a  typical  ease,  in  which,  having  warned  the  President 
against  a  bad  appointment  which  he  was  about  to  make,  he  received  the 
following  reply:  "There  is  much  force  in  what  you  say;  but  in  the  balancing 
of  matters,  I  guess  I  shall  have  to  appoint  him  "  (Political  Recollections, 
p.  183). 

J  Julian  also  relates  a  case  of  this  official  pressure  exerted  in  his  own 
favour:  In  1WJ4  the  local  convention  in  Indiana  nominated  Julian  as  candi- 
date for  Congress ;  but  the  editor  of  a  local  newspaper  set  to  work  to  patronize 
Julians  nppniieut,  who  had  been  rejected  by  the  convention,  and  was  standing 
as  an  independent  candidate.  And  as  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  was  at  the 
same  time  a  federal  office-holder,  Julian  appealed  to  Lincoln.  "  You  can  rest 
assured,"  replied  the  President,  "that  Mr.  Holloway  [this  was  the  name  of 
the  editor-official]  shall  support  you  openly  and  unconditionally,  or  lose  his 
bead."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Holloway,  on  a  threat  of  dismissal,  had  to  give 
way  (ibid.,  p.  244). 


ii  full  awiug,  the  slave- hoi  ding  South 
■ntiiiiiv  igtiealtanl  oouulr/i  ol  scattered 

populations,    ami    relatively    Eh    and   unimportant   nrl«n  ag- 
glomerations, in  which  manufucturitiK  industry  wu  handy  re- 
ptMUtad,  and  tho  art*  and  crafts  had  attained  n  very  moderate 
of  development.     Slave  labour,  fllfllnrtn*  all  I 
1  kept  Hi-'  South  apart  from  the  i ■■  KOI  win.  h 

carried  away  tho  North  and  the  West  in  a  sort  of  whirlwind. 
It  prevented  tho  rise  of  a  powerful  middle  class,  composed  of 
small  farmers,  like  those  who  constituted  the  moral  force  of 
Km  Kugland,  of  captains  of  industry,  of  manufacturers, 
of  leading  traders,  of  superior  artisans,  who  drew  from  their 
material  independence  and  from  the  success  achieved  by  their 
dogged  and  untrammelled  will  the  consciousness  of  their  dig- 
nity as  men  and  citizens.  Immediately  beneath  a  somewhat 
limited  number  of  planters,  in  addition  to  the  coloured  slave*, 
came  a  wretehed  mass  of  men  of  white  race,  "ftWf  while*," 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  |>overty,  physically  free,  but  kept  by 
their  wretchedness  in  a  close  economical  and  political  depen- 
dence on  the  planters.  Th*  latter,  M  the  sole  possessors  of 
wealth,  formed  a  ruling  oils*  in  th*  State  winch  was  the  Hat 
Relation  of  denu«rn  v.  m  the  Booth  th*  republican  form  re- 
•  jum-d  by  lb*  Ooutitntioa  of  the  I'tnon  covered  IB  oligarchi- 
cal |>owcr  wielded  by  I  lew  thousand  rich  punter*.      They 

formed  IB  elite   which   in   more  th: rie   respset    [in-wnlH  a 

striking  resemblance  to  the  old  gentry  of  Kn  gland.  Mad  HO- 
bined  with  tho  chivalrous  qualities  of  a  BmdftJ  race  a  fair  intel- 
lectual culture,  which  they  derived  not  so  much  from  m*hfT 
i  from  orators,  like  tho  Greeks  in  the  agora,  and  a  great 
ulrli  of  mind,  except  in  what  concerned  the  institution  of 
irh  warjieil  their  judgment  ami  ini|>aired  their  moral 
wing  into  their  orbit  the  less  wealthy  planter*  and 
the  men  of  liberal  professions  in  tl<  wielded 

an  even  vaster  and  stronger  social  and  politico]  leadership  than 
that  which  obtained  in  Bo  days,  for  the  reason 

that  the  structure  of  the  society  "'  the  Booth  and  of  its  politi- 
cal life  was  more  ajsahsotrs,  nun*  levelled;  that  there  was  no 
hereditary  aristocratic  class,  separated,  if  not  by  the  law,  at  all 
events  by  social  eoorontions,  from  the  re*!  of  tho  papulation; 
and  that  all  the  members  of  the  while  race,  down  to  th* 
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wretchedest,  were  united,  owing  to  slavery,  in  the  same  feel- 
ings and  prejudices  and  in  the  same  interests;  in  a  word,  be- 
cause the  moral  cohesion  of  society  in  the  South  was  perfect, 
and  made  it  a  sort  of  vast  family  or  clan,  in  which  the  younger 
members  followed  their  elders  spontaneously  and  naturally. 
Respect  for  authority  in  all  its  forms  was  absolute. 

This  state  of  things  created  a  political  atmosphere  which 
was  anything  but  favourable  to  the  birth  and  development  of 
the  two  primordial  elements  of  political  life  in  the  Northern 
States,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  democratic  formalism  which  took 
possession  of  the  public  mind,  and  of  the  race  of  mercenary 
politicians  who,  under  cover  of  this  formalism,  laid  hands  on 
the  political  machinery.     The  great  mass  of  voters  had  no  need 
of  the  abstract  notion  of  "regularity"  and  of  cut-and-dried 
resolutions  of  the    would-be   representative  conventions  for 
shaping  their  policy;  they  followed   implicitly  the  men  to 
whom  they  were  bound  as  if  by  feudal  ties ;  every  great  family 
had  its  political  following,  with  a  crowd  of  dependents,  great 
and  small,  who  rushed  up  at  the  first  summons.     Again,  even 
apart  from  the  restrictions  on  the  suffrage  which  prevailed  in 
the  old  States  of  the  South,  politics  and  the  principal  public 
functions  were  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  ruling  class. 
Politics  were  for  this  class  not  so  much  a  career  as  a  vocation ; 
young  members  of  good  families  were  initiated  into  it  at  an 
early  age,  and  tempered  their  southern  ardour  in  the  contro- 
versies of  the  day  on  constitutional  law  in  which  the  women 
themselves  took  an  interest.     It  was  almost  always  from  this 
class,  and  from  among  the  men  who  gravitated  towards  it,  that 
the  members  of  the  legislative  assemblies,  and  of  Congress 
in  particular,  were  recruited.     As  a  rule,  they  were  kept  in 
their  posts  for  years  together,  the  great  Democratic  principle 
of   rotation  being  by  no   means   in   favour.     The  executive 
offices  were  also  unaffected  by  it,  and  attracted  men  of  dis- 
tinction all  the  more  naturally  that  the  latter  were  seldom  able 
to  find  a  situation  in  commerce  or  industry,  which  were  in 
a  very  backward  state.     The  elective  functions  were  few  in 
number;  most  of  the  offices  were  filled  up  by  the  executive  or 
by  the  Legislature.     In  one  of  the  most  important  States, — 
in  South  Carolina, —  down  to  1861,  the  presidential  Electors 
themselves  were  not  chosen  by  the  people,  but  appointed  by 
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1  iture,  as  waa  the  practice  in  some  States  of 
Nurtli  in  the  days  of  the  congressional  I 

Tim  i 1,   then-fure.  of   ;i    |>;irLv   lltetffffl    machinery  did  D"t 

make  itxi-lf  fill  here  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  North  an-! 
to  Hi"  West,  ami  the  convention  nvhU'Iu  dill  tn >t  oeouir*  the 
name  importance  in  th»  Smith.  There,  was  little  of  the  ua* 
fui  in  il  NODsnfity  in  it}  the  lower  grade* of  local  noi 
those  uf  counties  and  of  districts,  hardly  existed  at  all  in 
practice ;  besides,  the  communal  elections  wore  generally  unin- 
fluenced by  party  considerations ;  the  State  conventions  were 
more  gatherings  of  leading  men,  who  were  brilliant  speakers 
as  well,  than  the  product  of  successive  delegations  fanned 
according  to  rule.  This  was  the  case  especially  in  the  old 
States, — Virginia,  the  two  Carolina.*,  and  Georgia, —  where  lb* 
social  leadership  was  particularly  strong  and  the  drift  of  public 
opinion  was  all  in  one  direction.  In  tin*  newer  States  of  Ten- 
nessee ami  Kentucky,  in  which  society  waa  more  democratic  and 
parties  were  evenly  balanced,  the  party  Organization  waa  mom 
Mgalydarakmal  Bat,  taken  ua whole,  it  was  far  behind  that 
if!  tin  Nim  i  i,  1.  Mving  the  electorate  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  iiiih*|«ii.[.  in.-  in  tin'  S<  mtli  \-r\  iiii.'ii  the  candidate*  eats* 
forward  of  their  Own  iooon!)  wHhonit  having  received  Um  in- 
vestiture of  any  coiivi'iitmn,  ;i  thing  which  had  become  well- 
nfgfca  physlaa]  imj«i-«il)ilitv  in  Hi"  North.  Kor  was  then  the 
same  need,  in  the  Smith,  of  the  committees  which  canvassed 
the  voters  in  concert  with  the  candidates.  The  candulal**  as 
a  rule  did  not  meddle  with  electioneering;  their  special  field  of 
MnWaJ  Hi  <'•••  "Hi in 1 1,  m  which  they  broke  a  lance  with  ibeir 
opjionetits,  and  in  debates  with  the  rival  candidate*  they  treated 
■  ■  ami  themselves  to  tournaments  of  eloquence  which 
nattered  their  chivalrous  tastes.  The  victor  in  the  debate 
afterwards  the  victor  at  the  polls.'  The  necessary  amount  of 
ion  of  a  patriarchal  kind,  waa  done,  not  by  pro* 
fessionals,  but  by  natural  go-betweens,  the  mint  important  of 
whom  were  the  overseers  of  .laves  on  the  Urge  plantation* 
individuals,  who  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
economy  of   Southern  society,   served   as  a  connecting   link 
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between  the  planters  and  the  "mean  whites,"  and  in  this 
capacity  exercised  considerable  influence  over  the  latter,  which 
made  them  the  great  electors  of  the  locality,  and  even  enabled 
them  often  to  mould  the  policy  of  their  masters.  Monopolizing 
politics,  the  members  of  the  ruling  class  no  doubt  used  them 
for  the  narrowest  and  most  selfish  of  interests,  to  defend  the 
accursed  institution ;  but  however  sordid  the  motives  by  which 
they  were  guided,  their  object  was  rather  the  interest  of  their 
class,  of  the  "  section,"  than  that  of  individuals.  Public  func- 
tions were  never  a  source  of  personal  gain  to  them ;  they  looked 
on  them  as  a  means  of  gratifying  their  dignity,  their  pride. 
The  small  places,  which  did  not  hold  out  these  inducements, 
were  left  to  people  who  were  akin  to  the  type  of  the  "politi- 
cians "  in  the  North,  but  for  this  very  reason  the  type  in  the 
South  was  a  poor  and  stunted  one ;  the  professionals  of  politics 
played  an  altogether  subordinate  part  there. 

AH  this  was  changed  after  the  Civil  War,  when  the.  victors 
gave  the  suffrage  to  the  whole  ignorant  and  degraded  mass 
of  freed  negroes  and  cut  off  the  old  leadership  by  depriv- 
ing the  men  who  had  pronounced  for  secession  of  political 
rights.  The  old  political  society  was  dissolved  j  the  new  one 
presented  only  incoherent  elements.  The  Republican  party 
undertook  to  bring  them  together,  as  much  with  a  view  to 
consolidate  the  results  of  the  victory,  and  in  particular  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes,  as  to  keep  itself  permanently  in 
j>ower.  For  this  purpose  it  made  use  of  the  party  Organization 
in  vogue  in  the  North.  The  negroes  adapted  themselves  to  it 
with  extraordinary  rapidity ;  without  understanding  anything 
of  the  issues  of  polities,  they  grasped  its  externals  admira- 
bly,—  the  devices  and  stratagems  of  organization,  the  dodges 
and  tricks  of  procedure  at  the  meetings, —  and  in  a  short  time 
they  manoeuvred  in  the  conventions  and  the  committees  like 
veterans.  They  were  controlled  by  whites,  some  of  whom 
had  hurried  down  from  the  northern  States,  and  who  got  the 
nickname  of  "carpet-baggers,"  since  become  famous,  from 
their  exasperated  opponents.1     Many  of  them  were  very  re- 

1  Introduced  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time  into  political  language,  and 
ninre  then  transported  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  into  England,  where, 
however,  it  obtained  a  very  moderate  and  almost  inoffensive  application,* 

*  if.  Vol.  1,  p.  ua. 
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apectable  men,  who  were  really  bent  on  working  (or  the  tri- 
umph of  the  principles  of  [Unity  and.  taw  moral  regenenUioa 
ol  Um  South,  but  the  majority  was  composed  of  adnol 
win-  li.nl  I'uLui'  to  maka  their wbj  Ln  tag  uuMjusad  aafaadrj 
Tlify  found  associates  on  the  s|>ot  in  the  "mean  white*," 
released  from  their  old  social  ties  by  the  fall  of  the  slav- 
jHiiviT,    in   jl  PHI  (MSI  11  of  slaves,   fte 

ing  work  (Bade?  the  slavery    t<-y,i ,   etc.       In   concert  with 

Hmm  BOuthi-niera  who  joim-d  the  Republican  [Mftjl  (lft*a 
"Scalawags,"  as  they  MM  DtlM  [a  tba  Booth),  and  with 
-  of  the  negroes  enmlLil  in  its  organ nation,  the 
carpet- baggers  got  into  pMMMtoa  of  Um  electoral  machine. 
When  iiist,Lll<'d  hi  powar,  tin-  MgrQM  tod  tl»'ir  white  mentor* 
bsdnhjad  b  in  imiiminisiiilKl  robbery  ol  the  public  para*. 
H  inane  bonds  on  thn  Stale  to  provide 
for  public  works,  which  wan  DaTaT  takan  in  hand,  and  shared 
the  praosoda  among  themselves,  taatriag  tli-  tax-payers  to  sub- 
mit to  fresh  taxation;  they  openly  passed  fraudulent  dis- 
bursements or  swelled  the  expense*  incurred  for  furnishing 
offices,  etc.,  in  the  wildest  fashion,  fitting  them  up,  for  in- 
stance, with  clocks  at  *?•!«.»  apiece,  with  chandeliers  at  9660. 


"  orlKlnni^l  In  Um  AmrtVaB  Knna-m-aa 
■  tiaw  wtwn  in  U.S.  Mil]  rir«-li.  omniri  thorn  win  founded  tot-diinU  a* 

Ol  imar  «rhU-h.  I»r  I-  ' i.  r  oo.^almrot  ..(  Unit  .lia.1*  .|-^hI»ih»..  k 

wandMlng  HlUnw,  Ilk*-  ttlkl-eau,  ("  -ll.l-.-Jii  money  ">.     The  nolrataaai 

Ihrm  wrn.  an-urnl  li>  (ha  laadinw  "I  l*'"l  ■ 

log*  In  case  thalr  MCM  were  omuaiad,  Ibn  i|m  -alalltn 

tmldt  (or  ■  plare  of  biuior— ,  which  Ilia  U'  .■nun-!  In  * 
Ui  l«(  no  pernian«ii  nltlor,  Ihej  clfriilalrd  Ihrir  paper  br  ■ 
■**iiIj>,  ■ bit earrUk) tlunn  111  r«t|*i  hue*,  and  um  duhbad  " 

A  i".ini«u>i  >•(  Um  loath,  so  oaf  r»t|«i -!•«.-•',  u»>ii.«  -ibami-d  «*  •*■ 

of  opprobrium  #pUb»t»  on  Lba  YukM  luU-adan,  si  lax  did*-  la  Uwir  tor*  I 
own  iilrkiuinc.  ■inch  ro  at  mm  adopter!  by  lit*  akokt  Pew*,  t  taka  I* 
MpliniiKin  Ir ■■:  soa  W.  Tour***,    I  />W.  Cmwl.  at.  t> 

.,,  nrmarlr't.  N.  Y  ,  if.-',  a,  I -HI.  WkatavM  mat  W  lu  talu*  aa  a  tat 
Brtlnn.  ll.li  lata  i«  a  hlilorlral  doenniaiit  of  nndeaiahla  Imnnrum  ha?  ■»*• 
■Uuillnc  iha  K«iiih  <lutlu«  lha  r-rl«I  of  Afotriulriwrwa  ataleb  MUmI  U 
clua-  am  Iba  war. 

>  1hu>  In  I—  Hun  liar  m-mib.  lb*  UrUUtora  of  Hank  ran-Uaa  aa* 
awra  than  26  Bullion*  In  tnoda.  aaaailjr  iatandad  lor  railroad*,  ol  •»•*» 
■ulloaa  wara  bwool  uduklii  (ma  9  W  U  r-r  orat  of  tn-li  aasKkasl  tala 
U  Amtta  Caratlaa  Dm  dabi  of  Um  Htalo  roaa  la  Um  sraea  of  faar  raan  Iraa* 
mflllou  la  IS)  million*,  wtlbool  an;  ihiI.Ii.-  «..<k  of  tapurlaac*  kulat  k. 
"   ir  b**un      Tha  four  jnn  a'  "  m 
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The  public  offices  were  distributed  among  illiterates;  in  one 
State  there  were  more  than  two  hundred  negro  magistrates 
unable  to  read  or  write ;  justice  was  openly  bought  and  sold. 
For  years  it  was  a  regular  Saturnalia,  exhibiting  a  caricature 
of  popular  government,  and  supplying,  as  it  were,  a  demon- 
stration ab  absurdo  of  the  effects  of  a  rough  and  uneducated 
universal  suffrage  worked  by  the  perfected  machine  of  a  scien- 
tific organization  flying  the  party  flag.  On  the  specious  pretext 
of  defending  the  cause  of  which  the  Republican  party  was  the 
champion,  its  Organization  offered  these  gangs  of  thieves  a 
base  of  operations,  when  it  did  not  openly  place  itself  at  their 
head.  Several  public  posts  were  simply  a  branch  of  the  Organi- 
zation; its  officers,  chairmen  of  committees,  etc.,  unblushingly 
combined  their  duties  with  federal  or  State  functions. 

While  the  local  leaders  of  the  Organization,  most  of  them 
vulgar  spoilsmen,  were  absorbed  in  plunder,  the  great  chiefs 
pulled  the  strings  from  Washington,  settled  the  candidatures 
for  the  most  important  posts  in  the  southern  States,  and  made 
the  leaders  of  these  States  manoeuvre  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  their  policy,  not  knowing  exactly,  or  not  wishing  to  know, 
what  was  going  on  under  the  rule  of  the  carpet-baggers.  The 
Republican  Organization  had  to  be  supported  in  the  South  at 
all  costs.  The  federal  government  itself,  the  administration 
of  President  Grant,  on  more  than  one  occasion  placed  the 
military  at  the  disposal  of  the  Organization  in  its  election 
struggles.  The  most  typical  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in 
Louisiana.  The  Republican  Organization  of  the  State  not  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  carrying  its  candidates  at  the  election  of 
1872,  the  defeated  candidate  for  the  governorship,  Kellog, 
disputed  the  validity  of  the  election.  A  judge  who  was  a 
friend  of  his  signed  an  order  for  the  occupation  of  the  legis- 
lative building  by  federal  troops,  to  prevent  the  members 
elect  of  the  Legislature  from  taking  their  seats.  An  illegal 
returning  board,  a  tool  of  the  Republican  Organization,  pro- 
claimed Kellog  Governor,  and  gave  out  the  names  of  another 
set  of  men  as  elected  to  the  Legislature ;  these  sham  members 
were  the  defeated  candidates  of  the  Republican  convention. 
The  intruders  were  admitted  into  the  legislative  building,  and 
they  organized  themselves  officially.  At  the  same  time  the 
two  contending  parties  made  most  earnest  representations  to 


m 
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the  federal  gorentOfluh    The  managers  of  tl 

wpportod  KaHogasd  his  W 

ftafaaglhal  »i  l  l  ■  ■  -  judgs/t  unli't  wi'iv  oonfitnid,  it  would"*; 

HM     I!,  i.iiiiln'.iii    niiij.irilj'     ;iiul    give.     Ixillisillli.i 

[ilgtllttWITtl    .iml    St. He    guven Tit,"     Tln>    a',' 

NpUtd  from  Washington  that  the  gri.,  : 
recognized  Kcllog's  Legislature  and  government.  The  n 
Si  i  In'  State  telegraphed  on  its  aide  to  Grant,  1m 
ging  liiin  to  defer  lux  daatlioo  until  a  committee  of  dtlfai 
arrived  in  Washington  to  explain  the  case.  The  attorn* 
general  replied  on  the  President's  behalf  that  the  visit  of  t 
delegates  would  be  useless,  that  the  President  had  made  i 
his  mind,  and  that  he  would  not  change  it.  At  thaw 
Grant  sent  an  order  to  tint  officer  in  command  of  the  troops 
New  Orleans,  bidding  bin  "use  all  necessary  force  to  j 
serve  the  peace  and  neogala*,  tbt  >n!l:nrity  of  the  Republic 
gamut*." 

The  misdeeds  of  the  Republican  Organization  exploiting  i 
negro  vote  noon  flung  almost  all  the  respectable  white  p 
i iuu  Estooppoaittaaj  Um  ktnsLUsttoDaf  befog  governed  by  t; 
slaves  of  yesterday,  and  of  being  ruthlessly  plundered  by  Ik 
I  ',11  ]»'t-!«iggers  and  scalawags,  made  the  wlij 
forget  all  their  prijfejaaj  diffcrencea,  and  they  united  under  t 
Hag  of  the  Domoonlie  pmtvf,  without  giving  a  thought  u>  i 
principles,  but  simply  because  it  was  the  opposite  of  t 
Republican  l«rty,  of  Ihe  patty  of  Hie  bUoks. 
ping  to  consider  the  qoaatlottsoi  tie'  day  on  their  merit*,  th 
voted  invariably  for  the  measures  am!  the  candidate*  of  t 
Democratic  party,  good  or  hud.  Tho  whole  South  aolidifi 
into  this  attitude,  which  get  it  tin-  ni  I  South, 

and  Inhiuuq  a  mens  ap[ieudagc  of  an  el 
cal  rormalum  invaded  its  whole  existence.     The  c 
hi  jiarly  spirit  which  existed  before  the  * 
.1  tO  BOfJfeB  ."-(.'lit  tVn  in  cither*,  d" 

0  g.inization,  so  loose  in  the  South  I 
war,   was  made  supreme  there,   together  with   its  ■ 
"regular"  nominations.     The  frame  or  mind  di 
southerners  under  the  slavery  regime  naturally  inclined  tl 

to  atich  a  rvimrnM.it! t   pi  The  ii 

of  slavery,  raised  to  tho  level  of  a  dogma  by  its  cbampi 
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proclaimed  a  Divine  ordinance,  held  absolute  sway  over  men's 
minds ;  every  one  who  ventured  to  attack  it,  or  even  to  discuss 
it,  was  put  beyond  the  pale,  and  the  terrible  consequences  of 
social  ostracism  stifled  the  desire  for  and  the  habit  of  free 
speech.  Fostered  by  the  concrete  fact  of  slavery,  the  sub- 
jection of  the  public  mind  passed  as  a  legacy  to  the  abstract 
notion  of  party  which  succeeded  the  slavocracy,  and,  steeped  in 
the  feelings  which  had  created  the  Solid  South,  it  gave  fresh 
strength  and  wider  scope  to  the  power  of  "regularity.,, 

The  whites,  intrenched  behind  the  Organization  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  had  soon  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  Republicans 
in  the  South.    They  achieved  it  both  by  their  superior  strength 
of  a  homogeneous  and  self-reliant  society  and  by  means  of 
electoral  frauds  or  acts  of  intimidation  aimed  at  the  new  col- 
oured citizens,  and  justified  in  equity  by  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting  "negro    domination"   to    "save   civilization."     But 
when  the  negroes  had  been  reduced  per  fas  et  nefas  to  impo- 
tence, the  Solid  South,  which  arrested  the  free  current  of  po- 
litical life  in  the  South,  still  continued  to  exist;  guard  was 
mounted  around  it,  the  politicians  watched  over  it,  in  order  not 
to  lose  their  situation.     Their  tribe  had  grown  and  multiplied 
in  the  South  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.     We  have  seen 
them  appear  on  the  scene  in  the  form  of  carpet-baggers,  of  scala- 
wags, and  of  subaltern  negro  politicians  all  hoisting  the  Re- 
publican standard.     Soon   they   installed   themselves   in  the 
opposite  Democratic  camp  as  well.     The  old  leaders  of  the 
South,  whom  the  victorious  Republicans  thought  they  had  de- 
throned by  depriving  them  of  their  political  rights  (which, 
lowever,   were  restored  to  them  in  1872),  speedily  regained 
their  influence,  because  they  represented  at  their  fullest  the 
passions  and  the  grudges  of  the  conquered,  and  still  possessed 
the  economic  supremacy  which  made  even  the   emancipated 
negroes  in  search  of  a  livelihood  gravitate  towards  them.     But 
they  could  not  exert  their  political  influence  in  the  old   way 
after  the  suffrage  was  extended  and  the  party  Organization  sys- 
tem, bringing  in  a  large  staff  of  workers,  was  developed  through- 
out the  country.     The  old  leaders  had  all  the  more  need  of 
new  intermediaries  between  themselves  and  the  mass  of  the 
voters  that  most  of  the  whites  of  good  position,  ruined  by  the 
war,  gave  up  politics  and  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  re- 


tneving  their  fortunes.     Th«  vacant  place  wi 

in  the  Democratic  eunp  !>y  m*rnn>rtiff.  Uh  mimlier  of  wbut 

naturally  increased  after  tin*   Danoontl  got  the  nfJM>  1 

in[  ngood  many  scalawags  wln>  c.mtiolL-.i  thu  negroes  i 
the  Republican  organizations  went  over  to  the  enemy  t< 

virilization  "  ilin-.K.  I  Uy  the  negroes,  that  is  to  say,  U 

more    sure  of  the  spoils.     The  general  pacification  I 
marvellous  economic  transformation  1 1 r j .  1  ■  ■  r  ^ 
after  the  war  only  improved  the  chances  of  the  profesaio 
politicians,  by  concent  rat  in  g  the  vital  forces  of  the  country  i 
industry  and  commerce,  and  by  making  its  politico-social  situ 
Uon  like  that  of  the  North.     In  order  m 

c  enjoyment  of  tlie  s|K>ila  which  the  Democratic  politic 
il.'riv.-<l  fmui  stiii.-  iiini  municipal  ofiaos,  md  ■  blob  Mm  Bogatb 
ltoan  politician*  found  iu  the  federal  office*  (the  federal  exevu- 
live  had  remained  in  the  hands  oi  the  BspnUfa  IU  lot  iwcn! 
years  withuut  a  break  after  the  war),  tli«  politicians  inaili 
populations!,  in  *pite  of  the  profound  nhllUM  that  had  rn> 
keen  tlirir  ■■jpi.s.Hrl  [«>« it ichih,  tMWD  Dp  during  the  troublous 
times  which  felt'..,  ■  ■    •■no  aid* 

■Mttdfauj  the  alarm  against  "negro  domination/'  ant)  Um  other 
"waving  the  bloody  shirt"  of  the  war  waged  against  the 
"rebels,''  to  get  the  faithful  follower*  of  the  parties  to  rota  at 
their  behest  with  a  nawta  simjJicUa*.  Having  thus  helped  to 
er.'.de  and  in-  lint  ini  the  "Solid  Smith.'"  Hi--  party! 
tion  identified  with  it  the  whole  Union;  it  forced  j 
take  up  the  feud  at  every  point  of  tin-  territory  i 
were  "Republicans"  and  "Democrats."  The  \ 
derived  additional  strength  from  this  nituslion,  as  * 
several  other  effects  of  the  war,  which  went  fax  1 
new  state  of  things  created  in  the  South. 


i*  war  introduced  profound  changes  into  the  whole  n 
atenoel  it  imparted  a  new  character  to  ,•■■ 
1,  and  moral  relations,  by  stamping  them  all  with  a  c 
trait,  which  might  lie  lUonrihnil  by  the  term  " 
plied  specially  to  one  of  the  effects  of  the  war, — 
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extension  of  paper  money.  In  fact,  everything  became  "  in- 
flated/'—  the  political  authority  of  the  Union  over  the  States, 
trade,  manufactures,  currency,  patriotism,  style  of  living, 
enthusiasm  for  the  public  weal,  and  exploitation  of  the  public 
weaL  While  revealing  itself  in  these  manifold  aspects,  infla- 
tion, by  a  rebound,  gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  party 
organization. 
(The  political  life  of  the  Union  was  marked  by  an  excessive 
development  of  centralization.)  In  the  first  place,  the  issue 
of  the  war,  which  in  itself  was  a  struggle  between  State  rights, 
— between  the  right  of  the  States  to  have  such  institutions 
as  they  liked, — and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union,  was  the 
triumph  of  the  principle  of  centralization.  The  "imperial 
spirit"  which  the  federal  government  continued  to  display 
after  the  war  was  over,  and  in  particular  the  measures  of 
"  reconstruction  "  of  the  South  under  the  military  regime  set 
up  by  the  victors  in  the  subdued  States,  converted  the  prin- 
ciple into  a  fact.  The  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  which 
enlarged  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  the  States,  and  the 
laws  passed  in  pursuance  of  these  amendments  (as  well  as  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States),  added 
the  sanction  of  law  to  the  reality  of  the  fact.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  public  services  of  the  Union,  caused  by  the  new 
financial  requirements  and  by  the  extension  of  the  federal  ju- 
risdiction, gave  the  Washington  government  a  number  of  new 
officials ;  distributed  over  the  States,  they  linked  them  to  the 
centre.  Economic  life  exhibited  a  still  greater  concentration 
and  fusion.^  The  extension  given  to  railroads  and  telegraphs 
made  distances  of  no  account,  and  did  away  with  the  compara- 
tive isolation  in  which  the  populations  of  the  States  had 
hitherto  lived.  The  great  industrial  undertakings  created  by 
a  colossal  combination  of  small  capital,  and  reaching  from  one 
end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  united  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  States  in  common  interests.  \Thus,  in  public  life  and 
in  the  economic  sphere,  the  citizen  began  to  feel  himself  more 
and  more  a  small  part  of  a  great  whole;  his  personality  was 
gradually  dwindling.  The  military  discipline  enforced  dur- 
ing the  four  years  of  a  war  which  had  been  waged,  not  with  a 
foreign  enemy,  but  with  an  adverse  political  party,  inflicted  a 
no  less  serious  blow  on  the  individualism  of  the  citizen.S  It 
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accustomed  one,  act  t.d  pMtlv* obadienoi,  thfl  otdMa  to  command, 
and,  as  it  witi-,  UutMBOtiofl  m  mil  lift  to  tin  IdeM  of  Aaron 

llurr,  1  .!:■  !.;/ .it  i..ji,  who  held 

■    I   like  unMiers  in  ;m  army. 

■.,  BUe  by  ride  irtti  tbeMthorttaiif1*.  sown,  ami  tbi  aeotnUt*' 

lion  which  j"i!i'tr;il.il  into  pbHtNsJ.  life,  and  Mm  '  .m.entrnUon 
which  j. i ■:  tn,  than  took  place,  id  the 

latter  mi    unprecedented  Upsmjjajl  of   forces  and   II.  I 
which,   in  its  turn,   con tri tinted   to  the  mom!   decline,  of  the 

eitizenN    Manufactures  u4  <" iii.tco  advanced  by  leaps  and 

bounds' on  the  establishment,  fur  the  requirements,  of  the  war, 
of  high  customs  duties,  which  stimulated  homo  pao 
ami  owing  to  abundant  issues  of  sum  currency,  which  osussmI 
an  apparent  pluthora  of  money.     lies  lured,  after  the  eloae  of 

hostilities,  to  peaceful  avi.ia!ii.n<,' iLe   popoikl 

with  an  ardour  all  the  greater  that  it  hid  lung  been  restrained 
and  impeded  by  th"  iiiim'  n  |>  inuit  of 

wealth,  of  money- making  i  Taking  advantage  of  tin-  ttuctu*- 
tions  in  the  valni'  i 

thing;   MOD  there  MM  M   '  BOJ  Was  made  with 

surprising  facility,  and  was  spent  still  more  easily.  TmIos 
and  appetite*  WMi  |  vlxi.lv  contracted 

lii]nriit<iu  lulilli  ill"  TWliiu.  peopli  id  afford 

anything;  the  idea  of  the  value  of  tin  nicy  was  hist  tn  a  certain 
extent.  And  along  with  tin*  common  measure  of  material 
things,  the  not  inn  df  moral  worth  grew  dim  as  well.  Success, 
or  the  craving  for  success,  seemed  to  jmtify  everything 
Besides,  people,  had  no  time  to  waste  in  scrutinising  acta  and 
inert  from  an  ethical  point  of  view;  they  were  too  moo* 
engrossed  in  the  frantic  race  for  wealth. 

To  this  marie  materialism  was  added  the  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm aroused  by  the  war.  (  Enormous  sacrifices  had 
made  to  save  the  Union,  millions  of  slaves  had  been 
their  lil-Tty,  blood  had  been  "shed  like  wate 
hesitation;  people  were  conscious  of  this,  they  prided  them- 
selves on  it;  they  got  drunk  with  patriotism  all  ths  mors 
readily  and  sincerely  because  it  better  concealed  Um  decline  of 
the  national  character.  And  to  turn  this  patriotism  toai 
the  feelings  which  it  inspired  were  invested,  so  to 
in  the  l*rty  of  the   Union,— the   Republican  party, —  Inks  a 
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capital  to  be  kept  intact  and  left  to  fructify ;  all  the  moral 
enthusiasm  accumulated  in  the  struggle  was  deposited  with 
the  party,  and  party  feeling  increased  in  volume)  Powerful 
enough  before  the  war,  it  was  already  almost  a  superstition; 
now  it  became  a  passion.  Engendered  by  conventionality  and 
selfish  rivalries,  it  cast  off  its  impurities  in  the  crucible  of 
civil  war  and  appeared  in  a  sort  of  ideal  glow.  It  burned  with 
a  flame  which  was  unceasingly  rekindled  on  both  sides  by  the 
blast  of  the  Solid  South.  "SThe  Republican  party  became  holy 
in  the  eyes  of  its  adherents,  like  a  living  image  of  the 
country;  all  who  were  not  traitors  tj  the  Union  and  to 
humanity  were  bound  to  be  with  it.  The  Democratic  party 
became  all  the  more  endeared  to  its  followers.  [  This  inflation 
of  party  feeling,  far  from  making  up  for  the  civic  shrinkage 
produced  by  the  manifold  currents  of  centralization  and  by 
industrial  expansion,  which  had  created  a  pernicious  moral 
atmosphere  and  absorbed  individual  energies,  only  delivered 
the  citizen  more  effectually,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the 
power  of  the  party  embodied  in  its  Organization.}  The  latter 
could  exploit  the  civic  indolence,  as  well  as  trade  on  party 
fanaticism,  in  a  way  it  had  never  been  able  to  do  before. 

While  the  moral  sources  of  its  influence  got  extended,  the 
Organization  secured  improvements  in  its  machinery  in  the 
direction  of  centralization,  which  increased  its  material  hold 
on  the  mass  of  voters.     About  the  year  I860  a  central  com- 
mittee was  created  at  Washington,  to  control  throughout  the 
Union  the  elections  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
had  hitherto  been  left  to  the  local  organizations.     It  was  com- 
posed of  members  of  Congress  appointed  by  their  colleagues 
of  the  same  party  (in  the  proportion  of  one  melnbcr  to  each 
State),  and  in  this  way  it  revived  to  a  certain  extent  the  old 
congressional  Caucus,  which,  however,  only  looked  after  the 
presidential  elections.     The  new  central  organ,  called  the  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee,    in    watching    the    electoral 
situation  in  the  congressional  districts,  penetrated  more  deeply 
and  more  continuously  into  local  political  life  than  could  be 
done  by  the  permanent  committee  of  the  national  convention, 
which  made  its  appearance  on  the  eve  of,  and  solely  in  view 
of,  the  presidential  election.     Again,  in  the  States  the  local 
permanent  Organization,  represented  by  standing  committees 


,  evolved  si 
:1  all  ttie  election  work  to 
thai  i  In'  role  of  the  large  committees  became  a  purely  Ma 
■  me.  Finally,  in  the  very  Urge  cities,  like  New  York 
I'luhidelphia,  the  ties  which  Uiiiiid  the  followers  r.f  tli- 
fm  itVWO  d1oM9  by  humus  of  permanent  associations. 
fan  this  thr-  Organization  of  the  jwirty  called  tho  voters 
together  for  the  special  occasion  only,  for  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  the  convent  inn,  hot  when  tlm  duty  was  accomplished, 
the  members  of  the  primaries  me  I  tod  away  into  the  mass  c 
"i**T*T.  like  their  delegates  to  the  conventions,  which  in  fw 
were  only  temporary  gllJwi  ilgl  of  the  adherents  of  the  |nrty. 
The  growth  of  tho  population  in  the  taiga  oeufemt,  stimulate" 
by  tho  industrial  npanjion,  and  inn  eminently  fluctuating 
character  of  this  [Mpulation,  made  it  more  and  more  diffi 
to  keep  np  party  lies  there.  By  regularly  enrolling  tbeir 
adherents  in  associations,  in  great  political  clulw,  tbe  organisa- 
tion got  the  elenieiits  of  the  primaries  and  the  ci<" 
ready  in  hand,  at  well  as  the  rebut  who  were  to  »ut*  c 
sjaattondaj  lor  the  candidates  adopted  at  those  ooovetttii 
KIm- where  [In-  lirst  grade  of  thf.  Organ tattoo  was  also  pot  0 
Id  footing,  owing  to  RM  H  [J  I  Ml nil  nation  wblcl 
favoured  by  i  In- exceptional  ex  tens  nm  "f  railroads  and  thei 
graph,  knit  all  the  parts  of  the  Organization  more  strong! 
tOfjanbtt,  While  becoming  more  than  ever  the  groumlwoi 
of  the  system,  tho  primary  meetings  remained,  none  tbe  lea 
more  than  ever  devoid  of  spontaneous  and  genuine  life.  Thr 
absolute  power  of  tho  small  cliques  of  managers,  who  tell 
everything  behind  the  scenes,  was  such  a  common  tiling  wit 
them,  that  the  old  appellation  of  Caucus,  in  the  sense  of  seer* 
meeting,  of  cabal,  was  revived  and  applied  in  everyday  1 
guage  to  tho  primaries,  either  term  being  used  indifferently, 
and  finally  extended  to  tho  whole  system  of  the  representative 
party  organization,  of  which  tbe  primaries  waral 
the  name  of  "caucus  system."  The  professional  pi 
who  filled  the  Organization  at  all  its  stage*,  executed  their 
morenu-n:  Hon  of  the  managers  and  the  wire- 

C tiers,  with  such  uniformity  and  with  such  indifference  or 
icnsibility  to  right  and  wrong,  and  operated  with  such  t 
erring  certainty  on  the  electorate,  that  they  eroksd  the  ii 
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of  a  piece  of  mechanism  working  automatically  and  blindly,  — 
of  a  machine.  The  effect  appeared  so  precisely  identical  that 
the  term  "  Machine "  was  bestowed  on  the  Organization  as  a 
nickname,  which  it  bears  down  to  the  present  day,  even  in 
preference  to  that  of  "Caucus." 


IV 

The  new  powers,  both  of  a  moral  and  material  kind,  which 
the  Organization  derived  from  the  situation  created  by  the 
Civil  War,  enabled  it  to  take  the  whole  electorate  in  tow. 
Having  thus  come  into  possession  of  the  electoral  monopoly, 
the  Organization  could  all  the  more  easily  thrust  itself  on 
the  government,  and  especially  on  the  executive,  which  dis- 
posed of  the  places  in  the  Federal  service  required  by  the 
Organization  for  feeding  its  machine.     Since  the  introduc- 
tion of   the  spoils'   system,    the    Organization   had  always 
pressed  heavily  on  the  exercise  of  the  presidential  patronage. 
Xow  it  was  about  to  strip  the  executive  completely  of  this 
prerogative,  and  the  latter  was  in  too  weak  a  state  to  resist. 
This  weakness  was  due  to  a  multiplicity  of  causes,  some  of 
them  developed  by  the  Caucus  and  the  party  system,   the 
others  lurking  in  the  economy  of  the  constitutional  fabric  set 
up  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic.    The  first  source  of  the 
President's  inferiority  lay  in  his  own  origin,  in  the  mode  of 
his  election :  he  owed  it  to  the  Organization  of  the  party ;  it 
was  a  convention  of  its  delegates  which  had  nominated  him, 
having  taken  him,  perhaps,  out  of  obscurity;   the  innumer- 
able  committees   of   this   Organization  had  worked   up   the 
electorate  to  vote  for  him  ;    in  short,  he  was  its  creature. 
Could  he  forget  this  in  power  ?  had  he  not  contracted  obli- 
gations to  its  leaders,  even  without  having  entered  into  any 
explicit  engagement?    How,  indeed,  could  he  turn  his  back  on 
the  men  who  had  fought  hard  for  the  White  House  on  his 
behalf,  who  had  made  personal  and  pecuniary  sacrifices  to 
ensure  his  triumph?     We  have  already  seen  Lincoln,  when 
grappling  with  this  fatal  situation,  give  in  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  at  a  time  when  he  enjoyed  the  highest  power  ever 

wielded  by  a  chief  magistrate  in  a  republic  with  free  institu- 
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lions."     It  is  therefore  nut  surprising  that  the  successor*  iif  th* 
great  1'resident  should  not  havo  «xJ  H  **■     Th* 

anxiety  about  re-election,  which  haunts  almost  erery    Presi- 
dent in  his  first  term,  could  not  twL  increase  tlirir  concilia- 
toriness  towards  Uh   [oeal   lodsn  of  the  Organization,      Itut 
[ierson.il  obligations  were  not  the  only  ones  which  t' 
dent  contracted  towards  them.     The  j tarty  syxU'in,  » " 
made  its  way  into  the  government  behind  the  back  oi  I 
stiiiiLimi,  and  which  was  developed  and  intensified  by  th* 
OMUWH,  Btda  the  1  'i i'^ jil.-nt  .1  ]..ti-ly  chief,  or  a  trustee,  who, 
on  entering  the   White  Hon-e,   received   the  fortunes  of  the 
I  tart)'  ok  a  deposit.     As  tin;  parly's  success  at  the  elevtiisna 

1'reaii 
hail  to  take  good  earn  not  to  weaken  the  latter,  not  to 
Ibi  toaJ  ■"t'l  ndout  oJ  tin*  numerous  worker*  who  led  the 
i  t  he  haUlr,  a  local 
the  I 'res  uli' ut  to  gin  his  1  leutrnauU  plan* 
available  B&dtal  the  nkstiai  system,  met  lot  which  be  bad 
already  pledged  himself  to  them,  the  President  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  comply;  for  if  he  refused,  he  ruined  the  political 
credit  of  the  local  leaders,  as  well  as  the  chaaoM  of  the  party 
in  the  district. 

But  even  if  be  wished  to  rise,  almve  personal  calculation* 
,   tad  uki-  refuge  in  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  tlie  OmnHt  nihil,   tin*  Wat  of  no  avail,   for  it 
there,  within  tin-   foot  DOTH 

managers  of  the  Organization  wore  on  the  watch  for  him: 
pmdtd  all  the  .i[i|irii.ii'ln'-  in  it.     The  scheme  of  the 

tutu m,  »  prot.-eti f  I  i  herty,  had 

the  great  branches  of  government, —  the  legislative,  the  nrru 
tive,    and    the    judiciary, —  as    co-ordinate    power* 

•  <-oeh  other,  was  warped  in  practice.    The  ae] 

I  Uiuiiln  blnuK.tr  mlmlilml   bl*  |><wrrlmiita*  U  Nprii   ll>*  (•'It 
('•Mowing  la  ■  -nil   more  nfcMMtsrbtfa  rrnark   ot   bis  ISu  tkst  r  ' 
Julian,  aii'l  nu-itiil  SfeOTS     linrlnis  Ill*  Sr.1  |>ml<1rui-j  •  ainufevr  Ha* 
•«•  Jour.,  **jj  eoi  ■  arista  Kmlili  JHSiWll  |.<.im».i»r  Is  lb*    "" 
Ua  -ll.irl.-i        -iul— ,|ii.n.lj,  barliijt  ■  pcnnoul  ktixiihI  at  n*S»| 
Mm.tH-uW  Uaaakt  la MTM  him  ■>•••       "  Had  1  niml  Urn  biki  MM. 

1'rr.Klrnl    In  .in,-    ,.f    111.    MM**,       "|    tel  *«BI    IO.  bat    I    ■»■>,- 

bxip  for   li."     T»  whbh  bl*  Irlnul  rMtlu-1,  "  At*  j.hi  ITnH.il.  .. 

"Juo**  I*   I'rMUImi,"   auwraJ   LiasuU  ffwafSlj.     1  J**-" 
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of  powers,  which  was  to  ensure  the  object  aimed  at,  was  the 
primary  cause  of  its  failure.  On  the  strength  of  a  mistaken 
interpretation  of  the  English  Constitution  by  Montesquieu, 
the  principle  of  the  separation  of  powers  was  introduced  into 
America  and  was  enforced  there  in  the  direction  of  abso- 
lute separation.  Although  they  had  laid  the  foundation  for 
it,  the  authors  of  the  Constitution,  some  of  whom,  and  those 
the  most  eminent,  had  seen  through  the  mistake  of  the 
Esprit  des  Lois,1  had  refrained  from  pushing  to  extreme 
lengths  the  separation  of  the  public  powers  in  regard  to 
their  mutual  relations.  But  under  the  influence  of  the  preju- 
dice created  by  the  false  doctrine,  that  separation  was  soon 
accentuated  and  completed  by  the  abolition  of  direct  rela- 
tions between  the  executive  and  the  legislative ;  in  pursuance 
of  a  custom  which  obtained  the  force  of  law,  the  President  and 
his  ministers  communicated  with  Congress  in  writing  only. 
However,  the  more  the  Union  developed,  the  more  complex 
its  political  life  grew,  the  less  possible  did  it  become  for  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  to  act  separately  or  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  the  sphere  over  which  their  operations 
extended,  that  of  the  interests  of  the  country,  being  one  and 
indivisible.  Whether  it  was  about  legislation  or  for  the 
annual  appropriations  of  the  budget,  the  executive  had  to 
confer  and  treat  with  the  legislative,  and  the  partition  set  up 
by  the  Constitution  fell  down  under  the  irresistible  pressure 
of  realities.  ITut  as  they  were  not  able  to  meet  in  public, 
the  representatives  of  the  two  powers  were  obliged  to  nego- 
tiate and  bargain  privately,  in  corners,  and  in  these  encounters 
the  legislative,  armed  from  head  to  foot  through  its  power  of 
adopting  or  rejecting  bills,  was  always  at  an  advantage.  The 
controlling  supervision  of  public  opinion,  which  was  un- 
represented at  these  meetings,  bore  upon  the  legislative  all 
the  less  that  the  latter 's  organization  had  undergone  a  practical 
revolution,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  activity  of  Congress 
became  concentrated  in  a  number  of  secret  committees,  which 
prepared  all  the  business  of  the  public  sittings  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  them  a  mere  form.  In  fact,  in  certain 
specified  cases  the  Constitution  had  deviated  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  separation  of  powers  by  making  the  ratification 

l  CX.  The  Federalist,  No.  XLVII. 
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of  treaties  and  of  appointments  to  the  more  important  ottos 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  |tut  tljt- 
of  the  separation  of  powers  was  only  furtlj.  r 
tliis  enforced  co-operation,  which  gave  the  legislative  a 
formal  hold  over  the  executive,  and  all  the  more  irresistible 
bWMM  the  .titling,  even  the  plenary  MM,  of  the  Bl 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  presidential  proposals 
relating  to  treaties  and  appointments  (executive  sessions)  were 
(and  still  arc)  secret. 

Closely  pressed  on  various  sides  by  the  hiiiAiUii.  the  ex- 
ecutive was  obliged  to  yield,  ami,  in  order  to  live,  was  reduerd 
to  purchasing  the  support  of  the  members  of  Congress  wilt 
Ilif  favours  at  its  disposal.  Towards  the  middle  of  tin* 
century  this  practice  became  a  regular  one,  ami  IV  > 
Buchanan  bought  legislation  like  an  Btnt  with 

the  places  which  they  distributed  kn  tfat  protapfc  of  tin*  Sena- 

I  and  the  Representatives.     To  the  organic  weakuess  of 
the  position  was  added  that  of  the  men  who  Idled  it ,  the  <- 
vention  system  made  it  impossible,  apart  from  chance,  for  n 
of  strong  character  to  attain   to  tin-  Qhlffl   magistracy;  for  in 

i  words  of  Benton,  quoted  above,  "The  man  they  ch< 
must  always  be  a  character  of  no  force,  that  they  may  rale 
him."     After  the  war,  the  prestige  and  the   n 
the  President  suffered  a  fresh  eclipse.     The  i.iiittn  • 
grass  with  President  Johnson,  which  culminated  in  the  ini- 
peachni.'iil  of  the  IV*idcnt,  was  a  lon^  series  of  mortification! 
and  humiliations  for  him.     Before  this  supreme  ord- 
gross  took  from  him,  by  the  law  of  Tenure  of  U flier  si 
(repealed  twenty  years  later),  the  right  of  dismissing  ofneia 
whose  appointment  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  il.e  .Serial 
uleut  could  only  suspend  officials  in  and  for  the  dor 
tioiii.f  the  nsjihwajjlllolj!  noM.     The  officials  whoiu  he  wished 
to  turn  out  remained  in  their  offices  until  the  persons  whom  h 
selected  to  replace  them  were  confirmed  by  ttie  Senate,     Johr 

's  successor,  General  (irant,  borne  into  the  While  Hon** 
by  his  military  glory,  personally  enjoyed  an  immense  popu- 
larity which  night  bav smanoipatad  him  from  the  j-olitictan*. 
but  his  >.'  m  oivfl  business  and  his  want  of 

discernment  in  the  choice  of  men  placed  him  at  lbs  ta*rcy  »f 
the  leaders  of  Congress,  who  were  only  too  ready  to  trade  u 
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his  weakness.  Thus,(by  a  combination  of  divers  causes  and 
circumstances,  the  executive  gradually  declined  and  the  legis- 
lative obtained  the  ascendency. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  latter  in  its  turn  lost  its  proper 
character,  and  became  the  stronghold  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party  Organization  A  The  seats  in  Congress  being  the  highest 
electoral  prize  that  could  be  won,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Organization,  its  local  managers  naturally  coveted  them  for 
themselves,  and  when  the  Machine  acquired  the  strength 
which  enabled  it  to  operate  with  certainty,  it  systematically 
placed  them  in  these  important  elective  positions.  Or  —  to 
put  the  same  thing  in  another  way,  considering  the  situation 
created  by  the  development  of  the  Caucus  in  a  somewhat 
different  aspect — access  to  elective  offices  being  possible  only 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Machine,  the  men  who  attained  to 
the  highest  of  them,  such  as  seats  in  Congress,  were  almost 
always  those  who  wielded  the  greatest  influence  in  the  local 
organizations.  They  were,  therefore,  the  persons  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  superiority  gained  by  the  legislative  over  the 
executive.  Deriving  strength  from  the  latter's  weakness, 
the  managers  of  the  Organization,  disguised  as  members  of 
Congress,  forced  the  executive  to  make  over  the  whole  federal 
patronage  to  them.  Besides,  the  impossibility  of  the  federal 
administration,  with  no  local  organs  of  its  own,  deciding  by 
itself  on  the  appointments  necessitated  by  the  periodical  rota- 
tion of  an  ever  increasing  number  of  offices,  had  at  an  early 
stage  paved  the  way  for  this  encroachment  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. Often  perplexed  by  the  host  of  applications  from  the 
office-seekers,  the  administration,  even  before  the  Civil  War, 
used  to  consult  the  respective  members  of  Congress,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  better  informed  as  to  the  merits  of  the  local 
competitors.  Lincoln,  engrossed  by  the  cares  of  the  war,  sys- 
tematically referred  to  them  for  all  appointments  to  local 
offices;  he  did  little  more  than  countersign  the  selections  made 
by  the  Representatives  or  the  Senators. 

f  After  the  war  the  eclipse  of  the  executive  was  complete  and 
definitive,  and  the  members  of  Congress  entered  so  thoroughly 
into  the  part  of  dispensers  of  patronage,  which  they  had 
assumed,  that  they  considered  it  as  a  right,  as  a  prerogative, 
of  their  position.     Foremost  among  those  who  enjoyed  this 
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privilege   came   the  Senators)    to   whom    l!r. 
power,   as   well   as    the   special    prestige   attaching   to   their 
capacity  of  representative*  of  sorari  I 
fluence.    They  n-jjuLirly  ti«ik  to  band  tfiadjatribattaiafoflBfa 
in  their  State*.      If  the  district  w:i    I  [>opular 

branch  of  Congress  by  a  member  of  tin-  party  in  power,  it  was 
he  who  disposed  of  the  offices  to  be  given  away  in  that  district; 
if  not,  they  nnitad  bo  tin'  Itnillillil  (or  the  dingle  Senator  of 
the  party  in  pow..>r,  if  1 1 « ■  -  second  fVmitor  lielonged  to  the 
oppotitffHl)|  the  higher  offices  of  the  State  fell  in  any  stent 
to  it--  Senators,  whose  decision  wjis  final  The  Senalc,  whicli, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  was  entrusted  with  the 
duly  <>f  I'imti ruling  by  a  majority  the  imjiortmit  presidential 
appointments,  had  Admitted,  by  the  unwritten  law  of  the 
"ODUltnij  of  tta  Sftmtf. "  tl."  axohi  tire  i  ifhl  "i  Dm  Senators 
of  each  State  to  approve  or  repeat  Um  proposals,  of  the  President 
relating  to  ttasft  Beato]  omnTajunllj  tl]  0M  other  Senators 
concurred  with  their  md  league  without  Ii«jk(ti|?  into  the  ease. 
This  procedure  being  a  settled  thing,  1  h>-  Plwldaal  made  him 
self  ridiculous  if  ho  ignored  the  P1'     I  *he  Sena- 

tors; it  was  better  to  accept  them  with  a  good  grace,  that  i* 
to  say,  send  to  the  Senate  only  lists  submitted  Wfurchand   by 

'tors  interested.  In  practice  this  state  of  affairs  ad- 
nun-  '1  r>(  ,i  g<»Ki  many  axmptioita,  bat,  generally  -i-jking,  it 
amounted  to  the  1'reml.  all  ho  mil;  tin'  signature  ami  the  Senator 
Hag  i!i"H''.  When  this  result  was  achieved,  the  M  uhine  and 
ih"  nafla1  Hy»t-'iii  .-riL. n-.l  an  |  new  phase;  from  more  or  law 
disguised  plunder,  the  division  >d  tin-  apofla  became  a  sort  of 

'fv  ice,  in  whnh  the  Senator,  M  leaih-r  or  represents* 
tire  of  the  local  Machine,  was  made,  as  it  were,  receiver  and 
paymaster  general  for  the  Stale,  with  dbrtfiot  receivers  in  the 
persons  <>f  his  lieutenants.  ( Thus  all  the  threads  of  the  ettrm 
.'.itions  eonver-(rd  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States;)this  citadel  of  the  Constitution  boons-* 
their  nervous  centre. 


Such  was  the  situation  when  (irant  took  up  his  abode  ti 
White  House.      His  immense  prestige,  and  the  unbe 
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fidence  .of  the  Republican  masses  who  had  carried  him  into 
power,  could  do  nothing,  against  it.  After  a  few  half-hearted 
attempts  at  resistance,  he  became  its  accomplice.  Public 
opinion  being  drugged,  as  it  were,  the  executive  reduced  to 
impotence,  and  the  legislative  captured  by  the  Organiza- 
tion, the  latter  came  out  all  the  more  boldly ;  it  allowed  freer 
scope  than  ever  to  the  mercenary  contingents  which  filled  its 
ranks,  and  started  on  a  new  era  of  scandals  and  corruption 
in  public  life,  which  recalled  and  surpassed  the  worst  days 
of  Jackson.  The  practices  of  rotation  and  division  of  the 
spoils  were  never  before  carried  to  such  a  pitch.  The  heads 
of  the  departments,  with  a  few  highly  honourable  excep- 
tions, handed  them  over  to  the  Organization  of  the  party. 
To  provide  places  for  its  creatures,  a  clean  sweep  of  officials 
was  carried  out,  amid  a  hurricane  of  intrigue  and  delation.1 
[The  degradation  of  the  public  service,  which  was  very  con- 
siderable before  Grant,  reached  its  height.)  Filled  with  men 
who  were  often  disreputable  and  incompetent,  it  became  a 
veritable  hot-bed  of  corruption.  The  shameless  nepotism 
in  which  the  President  himself,  honest  as  he  was,  indulged, 
and  the  pernicious  influence  of  those  about  him,  to  which  he 
was  amenable,  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  result,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  due  to  the  Organization,  whose  sole 
anxiety  was  to  put  its  own  men  in  office  and  screen  them  to  the 
utmost  of  its  power.  It  was  under  the  aegis  of  the  Organization, 
when  not  with  the  connivance  or  the  complicity  of  its  repre- 
sentatives, that  the  traffic  in  public  functions,  the  waste  of 
public  money,  the  frauds  in  the  collection  of  the  government 
revenue,  which  marked  Grant's  Presidency,  were  committed, 
especially  during  his  second  term.  Never  did  the  govern- 
ment show  its  intimacy  with  the  wire-pullers  more  openly. 
Generally  they  had  kept  behind  the  scenes,  formed  "kitchen 

1  The  terms  in  which  contemporaries  refer  to  this  are  almost  identical  with 
the  language  quoted  above,  describing  the  reign  of  terror  in  the  departments 
at  Washington  after  the  advent  to  power  of  Jackson.  "  Every  clerk,"  said  a 
writer  six  months  after  Grant's  accession,  "distrusted  his  neighbor,  and  the 
air  of  the  Treasury,  which  in  ordinary  times  is  not  altogether  pure,  now 
seemed  heavy  with  the  whisper  of  delators.  The  new  administration  began 
its  career  by  creating  or  encouraging  in  its  service  the  same  system  of  spies 
and  secret  denunciation  which  is  usually  charged  as  the  crowning  disgrace  of 
an  absolute  despotism  "  (North  American  Review,  October,  186D,  p.  455,  •*  Civil 
Service  Reform"). 
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Now  the  foremost  digi 
Chairman  of  the  National  Committee,  Mr.  Chandler,  publicly 
combined  this  post  with  that  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a 
it  was  not  to  this  latter  that  he  gave  the  best  of  his  time 
and  energy.  As  we  have  seen,  the  administration  even  placed 
the  military  at  the  disposal  of  the  Organisation,  in  the  South, 
to  "strengthen  the  party."  f  The  government  shielded  I" 
Organization,  and  the  latter  did  t  he  same  for  the  g 
At  the  expiration  of  Grant's  first  term  all  the  State  © 
tions  rose  for  him  as  one  man,  and  in  the  national  o 
he  was  renominated  unanimously. 

(And  public  opinion,  in  the  main,  did  not  protest; 
no  sign,  hypnotized  by  the  imaginary  dangers  which  threatened 
the  Union  from  the  "rebel"  South.)  "Meu  went  on  fearing 
the  dead  lions  of  secession  and  slavery  more  than  the  living 
dogs  of  political  corruption."'  With  Grant  in  power,  people 
were  at  all  events  sure  that  the  order  ol  things  established 
by  his  victories  would  not  W  ImpOgMd]  and  ih.n.  business 
was  not  had,  money  was  easily  made.  This  attitude  of  public 
opinion,  half  anxious  and  half  indifferent,  allowed  the  influence 
of  the  Machine  in  the  party  to  take  the  form  of  a  i 
despotism,  although  it  was  becoming  less  and  less  n 
live  of  the  party.  The  official  party  shed  from  lies 
the  eminent  or  merely  disinterested  citizens,  who,  a 
been  brought  into  the  field  by  tin-  great  slavery  crisis,  r 
peaceably  to  their  homes,  or,  which  was  the  case  n 
elite,  openly  broke  with  the  official  party,  sickened  I 
scandals  which  it  exhibited.  The  most  high-mine" 
illustrious  of  the  BepobUora  leaders,  the  Charles  i" 
tin  Sebum,  the  Trumbulls,  the  Cabinet  ministers  i 
honest  and  opposed  to  the  Machine,  the  Coxes,  the  I 
ftrfttOws,  withdrew  or  were  thrum  on  one  side  by  thee 
which  surrounded  Grant.  The  official  party  divested  i 
of  everything  that  resembled  principles,  ideas,  or  ideals, 
left  the  Organization  only  the  mercenary  element.  Toi 
the  close  of  Grant's  second  Presidency  the  separation  of  t 
element  represented  by  the  Machine  from  the  great  i 
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the  adherents  of  the  party  who  met  only  on  the  day  of  the 
elections  to  cast  a  common  vote,  appeared  complete. 

Grant's  successor/ Hayes)  who  got  in  at  the  national  con- 
vention as  a  dark  horse,  proved  a  thoroughly  honest  man. 
Accepting  the  presidential  nomination,  he  (declared  himself 
an  opponent  of  the  spoils'  system)  "It  ought  to  be  abolished. 
The  reform  should  be  thorough,  radical,  and  complete." 
Promising  to  "  use  all  the  constitutional  powers  conferred  on 
the  executive  to  pass  this  reform,"  and  holding  that  it  might 
be  "  best  accomplished  by  an  executive  who  is  under  no  tempta- 
tion to  use  the  patronage  of  his  office  to  promote  his  own 
re-election,"  he  announced  beforehand  that  he  would  not  be  a 
candidate  for  a  second  term.  (  Hayes  was  elected  (in  1876),  and 
set  to  work  resolutely  to  carry  out  his  promises.  But  there- 
upon most  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  which  brought  him  into 
power,  the  managers  of  the  Organization,  rose  up  against 
him. )  During  the  election  campaign  they  had  fought  for  him 
without  formally  endorsing  his  programme;  they  made  no 
comment  on  his  protests  and  promises,  considering  them  per- 
haps as  a  good  bait  for  catching  the  votes  of  the  credulous. 
But  when  they  saw  that  the  President  was  in  earnest,  their 
state  of  mind  was  one  of  stupefaction  and  revolt.  Hayes  tried 
to  strike  at  the  corrupt  officials,  imposed  and  supported  by  the 
Caucus,  and  to  bring  about  a  formal  separation  of  the  office- 
holders from  the  Organization,  which  was  full  of  them.  To 
put  an  end  to  the  scandalous  promiscuity  existing  between 
the  two,  he  passed  an  order  forbidding  federal  office-holders 
to  take  part  in  the  management  of  political  organizations, 
caucuses,  conventions,  or  election  campaigns.  The  Machine 
took  up  this  order  as  a  challenge,  and  its  trusty  friends,  three 
leading  officials  in  New  York,  seriously  compromised  in  the 
corrupt  practices  of  which  this  city  was  a  hotbed,  and  reduced 
thereby  to  the  alternative  of  resignation  or  dismissal,  had  the 
audacity  to  openly  defy  the  President.  They  got  themselves 
elected  delegates  to  the  State  convention,  and  one  of  them, 
Mr.  Cornell,  even  procured  his  appointment  to  the  most  mili- 
tant post  in  the  Organization,  that  of  Chairman  of  the  State 
Committee.  Hayes  was  forbearing  enough  to  offer  these  rebel- 
lious officials  compensation  if  they  would  give  up  the  offices 
in  which  they  had  compromised  themselves.     After  waiting 
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lie    llilllllHllll     I  ■ 
for  the  appointment  of  their  successors  the  President  was 

obliged,  umi.'t  tii..  Cdimtii  ■ 

(Senate,  and  it  WU  th«M  thai  the  BMD  ">  tin'  sfaebiM  tin  on 
the  lookout  for  liimJ  At  tin-  Inftbjltioo  "I  Dm  bassd  of  tb* 
Otfanlmtion  ni  tr««  rert  tod  Senator  ol  this  Btabsj 
Conkliagi  srho  bad  stored  up  tba  mi 

tial  order  then-,  tbl  BaMta,  of  which  ba  mi  one  of  the  must 
iuHueiih.il  li'wti'i  lent  ml  nominations.     The 

dismissed  officials  remained  in  otHi  ■*,  under  the  law  passed  by 
Congress  at  the  time  of  its  conflict  with  Johnson,  which  hail 
deprived  the  President  of  the  absolute  right  of  dismissal  nf 
officials  appointed  with  the  confirmation  of  the  Senat. 
next  session  of  Congress  Hayes  sent  up  his  candidate*  again, 
to  meet  with  a  fresh  rejection,  and  it  was  not  till  I 
session,  after  more  than  a  fmt  of  private  aafotisUoB  with 
Senators,  and  huiulile  untie*! if.'  thai  the  administration 
succeeded,  and  eveu  then  thanks  to  tin    help  dJ    Democratic 

Senators,  in  dafinitiralj  gattlnn,  rid  ol  the  three  unfaithful 

New   Vnrk   omi-iuK    (Hay***    Wt    houl    l&d    boom   to  girt 
way)    Making  use  of  his  oanatttntloBal  right 
struggled  wiili  tlie  Btnkbs,  in  srot  1  arty  was 

i  in  11  uiiijiiritv,  btitfhe  did 

Uo  serviei-  and  in  freeing  ti.-  'lie  power 

tttd  bo  it,  though  iritb  somewhat  Ibm 
docility. )  For  one  good  apposnfcnent  In'  nuuli  two  bad  ones, 
nndn  the  pressure  exenised  by  it    Darius  in>  ml  m  mist ration 

...  .    . 

of  tli.'  Orguiatian   became  more    i  ■  sal  sym- 

prthntifi  jwrtrnf  irliiimd  that  "the  oil  of  the  Maohiat  wma  iA 
a  better  quality  and  had  no  offensive  odor,™*  bdl  tliev  eoutd 
not  gainsay  the  stubborn  faet  that  the  Uachtne  was  still  in  full 
swing.      And  then,  it  must  in  fairness  be  addeii  that  Have* 

icl   to  it.  by  rewarding  the  1 1 
to  him  at  the  presidential  election,  whieh  hud  been  so  hotly 
contested,  although  he  had  not  baifkinad  w;'L  ' 

I  S««  ihF  b>it*n  of  ihf  NWfrinrj'  »(  th»  Trmoty,  J 
ftsaslon  Alltmn  nn.l  J    M..rill.  <tu»W>1  In  7X#   /.*tf  Quaritr  Oa/ary  *»  SW 
t/aUttf  *•!«,  bjr  E   a   An.lr-w».  Land.,  1SUT,  Vol  I,  ».  *" 
•  JfuUois  VoL  XXVI.  p.  Id*. 
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the  Organization.  It  was  all  very  well  to  forego  re-election 
and  dispense  with  their  help  for  the  future,  but  he  could  not 
escape  from  the  debt  which  he  owed  them  for  the  past. 

Edified  by  Hayes'  experience,  f  his  successor,  Garfield, 
showed  no  intention  of  taking  the  bestowal  of  offices  out  of 
the  hands  of  members  of  Congress.  But  while  lending  himself 
to  the  spoils'  system,  he  provoked,  from  his  very  accession, 
the  violent  animosity  of  the  famous  Roscoe  Conkling  by  the 
way  in  which  he  interpreted  the  division  of  the  spoils)  The 
conflict  which  broke  out  between  the  President  and  the  Senator, 
and  which  offered  the  public  the  rich  treat  of  a  big  political 
scandal,  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  evidence  it  supplied 
of  the  lengths  to  which  the  insolent  pretensions  of  the  power- 
ful Machine  leaders  could  go.  /  The  new  President,  desirous 
of  ingratiating  himself  with  all  the  factions  of  the  party  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  made  a  few  appointments  without 
reference  to,  or  even  against  the  wish  of,  Roscoe  Conkling, 
who,  however,  was  not  forgotten.  But  Conkling  considered 
the  fact  of  not  having  taken  his  advice  and  obtained  his  con- 
sent for  the  appointments  in  question  as  a  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  President,  and  he  called  on  him  to  mend  his 
ways.  On  Garfield's  refusing,  Conkling  wanted  to  play  the 
old  game  of  1877  by  asking  the  Senate  to  reject  the  candidates 
submitted  by  the  President,  but  the  assembly  would  not  follow 
him  on  this  occasion.  Conkling  looked  on  this  as  a  flagrant 
violation,  at  his  expense,  of  the  rule  of  the  "  courtesy  of  the 
Senate,"  and  he  appealed  from  the  President  and  the  Senate 
to  his  electors.  He  and  his  trusty  colleague  of  the  State  of 
New  York  sent  in  their  resignations;  they  were  not  re-elected. 
But  in  the  meanwhile  the  appetites  aroused  by  the  spoils 
brought  about  a  far  more  serious  collision;  among  the  horde 
of  office-seekers  who  invaded  Washington,  expecting  more,  it 
would  appear,  from  Garfield  than  from  his  predecessor,  one, 
being  disappointed  or  having  lost  patience,  assassinated  the 
President.)  This  tragic  death  surrounded  him  with  the  halo  of 
a  martyr  for  the  cause  of  the  emancipation  of  the  public  service 
from  the  politicians,  which  he  had  not  had  the  time  or  the 
strength  of  will  to  embrace,  and  won  over  public  opinion  to 
it  better  than  years  of  political  propaganda  could  have  done. 
( The  shock  given  to  opinion  helped  to  make  Congress  pass  a  law 
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which  withdrew  from  the  favouritism  of  the  admin  if 
what  came  to  the  same  thing,  from  the  nilfltiMiiisI  nf 
of  Congress,  a  certain  number  of  offices  by  i.uviii^*  them  tilled 
competitive  exam inat ions.     This  mBdbb,  suriad  bj 
the  startiun-[M>iuL  of  iin  imjiortaiit  movement  in  the  polities]  life 
of  the  United  Htutes)  as  will  be  seen  in  a  subamiuenr 
ivln'ii'  the  subject  will  be  fully  dealt  with,  but  il  | 
restore  the  free  use  of  the  presidential  prerogative  in  regard  to 
.ij-l-iiinliiu'iil^  Rod   eam.'el   tin1  cncrosslhSMDss  Of  the  GtttZttM 
men.      Meanwhile,  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that  the  appoint- 
ments for  which  the  President  has  to  obtain  the  confirmation 
of  the  Senate  have  not  been  affected  by  the  new  law,  the 
intervention  of  the  Senate  in  these  cases  being  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution, 
f  For  the  moment  the  actual  effect  produced  by  the  awakening 
of  public  opinion  was  to  detach  enough  supporters  from  the 
Ri-puldieau  Orgatii/atiim  to  put  an  end   to  the  monopoly  of 
power  which  it  had  enjoyed  for  nearly  a  quarter  a| 
md  bring  into  the  Presidency,  under  the.   [*en« 

i  of  undaunted  courage  and  tnOOTTUptiblt  h< 
Grorer  Cleveland  J  Hut  the  career  of  this  Prosit 
which  shed  such  a  lustre  on  the  independent  nereis*  of 
executive  power,  gave  the  best  possible  proof  of  how  difficult 
not  to  say  impossible,  it  was  for  the  President,  in  the  state  of 
things  described  above,  to  curb  the  Organization  of  the  party 
l'  In  spite  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  upheld  by  an  in- 
domitable will,  Cleveland  was  not  able,  especially  during  hi* 
first  Presidency,  to  free  himself  either  from  persona!  obliga- 
tions to  the  Organisation,  or  from  the  anxiety  of  maintaining 
the  strength  of  the  party  of  which  the  Organization  made  il 
the  caretaker}  or  from  the  necessities  impo—  I 
t ut  i,  ti;il  relations  between  the  President  and  Congress,  and 
exploited  by  the  Organization  in  its  own  interest.  Clival 
was  by  no  means  a  mere  tool  of  the  spoils'  system  and 
tation;  he  made  several  excellent  appointments  without 
bought  of  party,  but  he  none  the  less  changed  the  greater 
f  the  federal  office- holders,  of  course  putting  Drmocn 
'  e  place  of  dismissed  Republicans.  In  doing  this  he 
maelf  far  more  scrupulous  than  his  pm* 
the  appointments  made  by  him  there  were 


in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word.     He  made  tliera  with  reluc- 
tance, but  still  he  made  them.     For  instance,  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  he  appointed  to  important  posts,  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Machine,   persons  taken  from  among  its  creatures,  some 
of  whom  were  real  criminals,  and  of  the  worst  kind.     The 
reason  was  that  the  head  of  the  Democratic  Machine  in  Mary- 
land, one  of  the  most  questionable  politicians  in  the  whole 
Union,   was  the  chairman  of  the  national  committee  which 
conducted  the  presidential  campaign  on  behalf  of  Cleveland, 
and  he  was  besides  Senator  of  the  State  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.     In  this  triple  capacity  he  was  too  strong  e 
for  a  Cleveland,  so  much  so  that  the  President,  replying  to  the 
indignant  protests  of  the  respectable  citizens  of  Baltimore,  told 
them  that  he  could  not  help  it,  for  if  he  refused  the  candi- 
dates of  Mr.  Gorman,  the  Senator  in  question,  the  latter  would 
revenge  himself  by  getting  the  Senate  to  reject  his  appoint- 
ments; or,  again,  he  urged  them  to  summon  a  mass-meeting 
to  protest  against  the  appointments  which  he  had  made  at  the 
request  of  the  said  Senator.1     Hy  a  strongly  worded  circular 
(of  the  14th  of  July,  1880),  Mr.  Cleveland  revived  President 
Hayes'  order  forbidding   federal  office-holders  to  engage  in 
active  party  politics,   to  take   part   in  the  management  of 
mucuses  and  conventions,  etc.     But  this  circular  remained  a 
dead  letter,  at  least  as  regards  the  Democratic  office-holders; 
it  simply  served  as  a  pretext  for  turning  out  a  number  of 
officials  of  Republican  origin  whom   the  administration  had 
found  in  office.     Public  opinion,  more  keenly  opposed  under 
Cleveland  than  under  his  predecessors  to  the  spoils'  system, 
»is  not  sufficiently  so  to  intimidate  the  Machines  and  their 
representatives  in  Congress.     In  regard   to  great  economic 
problems,  such  as  the  currency  and  customs -duties,  which 
directly  affected  the  material  well-being  of  the  masses  and 
kept  their  susceptibilities  on  the  alert,  the  President  made  a 
brave  fight  of  it  with  the  factious  Senate,  especially  during 
his  second  term  (1893-1897).     When  it  was  a  question  of 
appointments  to  offices,  this  bellicose  ardour  cooled  down, 
*M  tempered  by  mutual   concessions.     Made  on  both  sides 
with  a  bad  grace,  and,  perhaps,  laboriously  negotiated,  they 


r 
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\iriilii' ..l.'il  iii'itiiii    tin'   piUOgBkiTW  Of  the   l'n ■■■ 

interest*  of  tli''  public  mrloa. 
(The  Uepiihlie.au  President  who  filled  the   Democratic  inter- 
regnum  baifroau   Mi    <  levoland's  first  and  second  Presidency, 
Mr.    Benjamin    HurisOD,    had    hi   mWHlni   even   to   try   his 
strength  with  the  Machine.      If  he  ventured  to  defy  anything, 
it  was   jiiil'Iii'   opinion,   indignant-   at   MBinj,    ti        !' 
riotstiOB  of  his  promises   as  candidate,   revert  to  1)1- 
traditions  of  the.  spoils'  system,     hi  the  -] 
thirty    thousand   employees   of   the   postal    department    witt 
,    Lir   no  other  reason    than    Must   |tTM    i>\    the    post- 
master of  a  town  t<>  th>*  ptrflinrtll  whom  na  discharged:  "  Yoq 
have  done  your  work  well.      You  are  gentlemen,  l"il  Vow  know, 

boya,  job  n  of  public  offices 

to  the  party  and  its  myrmidon*  iQflhafl  its  highest  pitch  by 
IpHidlBl,  to  tli.-  oabdwt  itself,  which  was  put  up  to  aurtlcm, 
mi  it  wen'  ,  tlic  proprietor  of  a  large  dry-goods  stunt  in 
Philadelphia  wa*  rewarded  with  a  post  in  the  cabinet  for 
having  supplied  the  committee  that  conducted  thtt  presidential 
campaign  with  a  considerable  aum  of  money)  a  great  [tart  of 
which  was  notoriously  employed  in  purchasing  votes.  A 
precedent  was  created,  and  similar  things  occurred  under 
each  of  the  subsequent  administrations.)  Mr.  Cleveland'* 
second  adminiMr.it inn  appointed  to  an  embassy  in  Europe 
an  individual  whose  sole  claim  was  the  payment  of  $50.(100 
to  tlie  election  fund.  In  fasfl  of  the  DUtOrJ  caused  by  thw 
appointmeut,  the  extemporised  diplomatist  sent  in  his  r™ig- 
BbMod.  Four  years  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Mc  Kin  ley's  Cabinet 
'.:.•■  i-  err  Eumad,  the  booum  walah  hi  nadafbrtlM  postal 
Secretary  of  War  was  attributed  to  a  heavy  money  coutribui  i<  -n 
towards  the  presidential  campaign,  which  unfortunate) 
not  Bosfel  up  for  the  flagrant  inconij"et'-ni>'  exhibited  by  this 
during  the  war  with  Spain,  and  then  with  tlte 
Kilipitios,  la  which  tba  Bnpnblss  toon  got  it»elf  entangled. 

(The  general  attitude  of  Mr.  McK inlay  towards  tba 
system  was  anything  but  revolutionary.  Taught  by  the  eipe~ 
Hence  of  his  predecessor,  Mi.  Cleveland,  he  wished  above  all 
things  to  live  in  peace  with  the  Senate  and  hit  party,  and  from 
the  very  beginning  he  resigned  his  power  of  appointing  to 
offices  is  favour  of  the  members  of  Congress  as  meekly  sad 
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as  completely  as  if  the  practice  were  formally  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution.]  He  made  it  a  rule  to  simply  countersign 
the  appointments  recommended  by  the  Senators  who  repre- 
sented the  party,  making  good  ones  if  the  Senators  acting  for 
the  Machine  proposed  them,  and  bad  or  detestable  ones  if  the 
selections  made  by  the  Senators  were  bad  or  detestable. 
Thanks  to  this  conduct,  the  President  now  in  office  established 
a  unique  record;  of  the  three  thousand  appointments  sub- 
mitted by  him  to  the  Senate  during  the  first  twenty  months 
of  his  Presidency,  not  one  was  rejected.  Thus,  in  the  thirty 
years  which  elapsed  after  the  Civil  War,  the  state  of  things 
which  made  members  of  Congress  representing  the  party  Or- 
ganization the  dispensers  of  federal  patronage  has  become 
rather  continued  than  otherwise. 


VI 

I  The  federal  officers,  who  in  reality  held  their  places  from 
the  members  of  Congress,  were  of  course  at  their  mercy,  and 
in  the  election  campaigns  they  placed  all  their  influence  at  their 
disposal,  made  themselves  their  most  zealous  agents.  But 
soon  the  Caucus  was  not  satisfied  with  these  personal  exer- 
tions) with  these  corvtes;  it  completed  the  formula  of  the 
Ancien  RSgime  in  their  case  and  at  their  expense  by  turning 
them  into  des  taillables  et  corvSables  &  merci.  f  All  the  officials 
were  made  liable  to  a  direct  and  proportional  tax  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Organization.  The  practice  originated  before  the  Civil 
War.  It  crept  in  at  first,  under  Democratic  administrations, 
during  the  decade  1840-1850,  timidly  and  slowly}  The 
operations  attending  the  levy  of  this  singular  tribute  were 
wrapped  in  secrecy,  and  the  Press  of  the  party  thought  it 
its  duty  to  deny  them.  In  the  course  of  the  next  decade  they 
increased  to  a  great  extent,  and  under  Buchanan  they  were 
already  thoroughly  established.1  (  But  it  was  left  to  the  Re- 
publican Machine,  after  the  war,  to  bring  the  contribution, 
or  rather  extortion,  system  to  perfection!     The  Machine  did 

■ 

1  Conservative  Estays,  Leyal  and  Political,  by  S.  S.  Nicholas,  Philad.,  18f>3, 
pp.  fiOl,  "j02.  "  Political  Assessments,"  by  IX) r man  H.  Eaton  (North  American 
Review,  September,  1882,  p.  20b). 
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so  witli  perCeol  TTihntittii  ud  naooctons.  Considering  tiiat 
tlir  ofiouili  appointed  i>v  Uh  administration  ot  elected  by  the 
people  heM  mail  phum  bom  itself,  the  Organization  was  of 
opinion  tli;it  than  MBSd  it  tin-  interest  of  (lie  i.ijiitj]  thus  placed 
l""  OongnBonuJ  Campaign  Committee, 
bonded  .jIh.iil  [SCH,  inaugurated  tin'  new  era  by  putting  the 
:i  EorOfl  "illi  ill-'  regularity  of  i  gin-emim-nt  bodge*. 
It  demanded  from  the  federal  omoa-hoUen  OuiWghlMl  Hte 

I   D I   Mi'-  Hi. i_;>'  OB  tlii'ir  -Lil.it  11  .n  .is   ;l  ri.ritnlnit  inn  raphe- 

iiii-iir mIIv  described  as  "voluntary."  (The  local  Organiza- 
tion* adopted  tha  mum  lyHani,  tod  beJon  long,  bhtt 

"-■iscsamrnt*"  inflirted  on 
tin-  liit|il<-nK  employees,  —  federal,  State,  municipal,  ward,  and 
dtatrlcV    and  oftu  1 1 » •  •  y  m  taxed  by  more  than  on*  com- 

ifblt  obJMt  <>f  these  assessments  was  to  defray  the 
>>,  nub  II  mttUj  An  printing, 
postage,  and  other  lawful  disbursement*.  I 'art  of  the  money 
imlllllllll  was  realty  used  for  this  purpose,  but  most  of  it  found 
another  destination,  where  no  cheek  could  be  applied;  it  went 
to  corrupt  voters  anil  to  local  managers  of  the  Machine  and 
tli<tr  "  workers,"  The  reason  alleged  for  making  the  aaeeased 
pay  op  v.  aj  ; i rev i-iiting  the  accession  Ui  power 

n!  tin-  n[>posit«  party,  which  would  turn  them  out  and  give 
their  pla/m  to  id  idMnnta.  But  the  fear  of  being  removed 
by  their  own  party  or  of  spoiling  their  chances  of  promotion, 
if  they  WfttJed  to  BOttMbata,  Htod  with  more  force  on  the 
i.mi'i'-lioIil.Ts.  ami  they  ntmittod  to  tin-  ex&i-tittn,  which  was 
often  rat!,-  .    iii-ly  hravy  for  the  small 

bin  wire,  in  fact, 
uii'l-r  Omnfa- flnt  l're*id«ncy,  many  casus  of  dismissal  of 
■  i.iils,  aapaeiaUy  in  tba  state  of  Haw  York,' 
whieh,  as  usual  wlii-n  a  W  I  was  to  the  fore, 

Utonfl  tli.-  aiMiiui  of  assessments  in  all  ita  fulness.  Re- 
strained by  the  disapprobation  of  public  opinion,  tba  Machine 
men  after  a  while  no  lunger  ventured  to  get  |ie»ple  torn**] 

1  "  Kmsntah  Fur  i>'«l«-i  in  |«n  wrtr  nnonrliw.     tn  lha  Oslies  asoMBM 

al  New  York,  nm-vvd  sis  »*i  •>•  hi*  an 

ssbofdlsala* :  *■■!  Uun-kf.  hu  tarrrmur.  In  «l-«it  tU  hh  temclh  ui  is* 
naund  X*  "  (Um  wih-k  l>r  ll  U  Kaloa  ilUDtad  alur*). 
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out,  but  they  none  the  less  attained  their  object  through 
the  fear  which  their  influence  on  the  appointments  inspired. 
The  assessments  were  demanded  in  the  federal  service  with 
exemplary  persistency,  enhanced  by  the  cruel  irony  of  the 
wording  of  the  circulars  sent  by  the  committees  to  their 
victims  "  You  will  esteem  it  both  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure 
to  make  a  contribution."  The  percentage  exacted  from  the 
officials  was  sometimes  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  figure 
several  times  higher  than  their  real  emoluments,  the  com- 
mittee supposing  that  the  holder  of  the  office  made  far  more 
out  of  it  by  illicit  means,  and  that  he  owed  the  party  a 
proportional  royalty.1  Neither  pecuniary  position,  nor  age, 
nor  sex,  found  mercy  with  the  collectors  of  the  committees. 
Every  one  who  figured  on  the  pay-roll  of  a  public  department 
was  put  under  contribution,  —  office-boys,  dock-labourers, 
washerwomen,  not  to  mention  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses.2 The  collecting  agents  of  the  Organization  pur- 
sued the  employees  even  into  their  offices,  prowled  about  the 
lobbies  of  the  government  departments,  receipt-book  in  hand, 
and  lay  in  wait  for  the  wretched  tribute-payers,  especially  on 
pay-day.  As  a  rule  the  Organization  of  the  Republican  party 
in  power  could  count  on  the  indifference  or  even  the  connivance 
of  the  government.  Grant  and  his  successor,  Hayes,  had,  it 
is  true,  issued  orders  prohibiting  the  payment  of  assessments, 
but  they  remained  a  dead  letter.  The  Presidents  were  per- 
fectly sincere,  but  their  ministers  were  not  so.  No  less  a  per- 
sonage than  John  Sherman,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
Hayes,  declared  that  he  "  had  no  objection  to  the  government 


1  A  curious  correspondence  took  place  on  this  subject  between  the  treasurer 
of  tbe  Republican  Organization  and  General  Barlow,  from  whom  he  demanded 
a  thousand  dollars  of  "  voluntary  contribution,"  although  the  general's  salary 
made  him  liable  only  to  a  payment  of  $V20.  Barlow  sent  a  cheque  for  $120, 
declaring  that,  as  an  honest  man,  he  got  only  the  £<>,000  assigned  to  his  office. 
The  treasurer  sent  him  back  the  cheque  (Xation,  17th  November,  1870). 

*  In  New  York,  during  the  presidential  campaign  of  1S80,  even  the  police- 
men were  rleeced,  a  thing  which  appeared  all  the  more  difficult  that  they  held 
their  appointments  from  a  municipal  board  composed  of  members  of  the  two 
parties,  and  that  consequently  they  could  defy  the  threats  of  dismissal  com- 
ing from  either  side.  The  Organization  got  over  the  difficulty:  the  com- 
mittees of  the  two  parties  combined  and  addressed  a  collective  demand  for 
assessments  to  the  policemen.  The  latter  could  only  pay  up.  The  money 
levied  was  shared  between  the  two  rival  Machines. 

vol.  n  —  L 
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employ res  making  contributions  to  lb*  fund."'  The  Coo- 
;  QoBunKlw  was  therefore"  quite  within  the  mark  in 

saying,  in  a  circular  sent  out  on  the  eve  of  the  presidential 
4  L880,  ih.ii  "tta  Committee  was  authorized  to  state 

that  1Mb  voluntary  contribution*  from  persons  employed  in 
;■  i  .I  i  In-  1' mt.nl  BtMM  « i mill  nut  be  rjbjantod  i<>  in  any 

■  ,i::irtt-l  \"       Ami     batfctX    ullll,  State    "jnillllllHOM   III    the 

Organization  ankad  tin-  obicD)  ol  cmployeea  in  arrears  to  help 
them  in  collecting  the  aaeesMucni.H,  sent  tlnun  lists  of  tlieee 
persons,    whom    tha*   MMrtbtd    H    "dcliuiiuenta,"   Willi   the 

Tioanti  "'ilu-' *'  by  iiii'in. 
1  nM  ol  public  opinion,  which  a*  time  wmt 

on  became  less  tolerant  of  thiai  ■tmim.  the  law  of  1KW3,  already 
la,  pnnnling  for  admission  to  the  federal  service  try 
competitive  examination,  tried  to  cure  the  evil  of  political 
assessments  by  prohibiting  them  under  penalties.  It  forbad* 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  office-holders  to  ask  for  and 
receive  "contributions,"  and  every  one  generally  to  apply  for 
or  collect  than  in  Um  ofiaaa,  baQdinn,  or  precincts  where  tb* 
employees  art'  on  duty.      1  M  of  fine  and  im- 

prisonment were  enacted  against  officials  dismissing,  degrad- 
ing, Of  ptOBOttag  llllmtlllllllna,  ex  threatening  tbem  with  or 
■-:  tha  same,  for  refusal  or  consent  to  pay  nunc,  summits 
Tin*  Uw  nhaehad  nw  aril,  but  was  very  far  from  putting  an 
end  to  it.  |  It  gave  a  good  many  inferior  ofBciahi  murage  to 
resist,  ana  made  a  good  many  superior  ones  disinclined  to  ask 
for  assessments  on  behalf  of  the  party  Organization.  But  very 
often  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  werv  openly  and 
grossly  violated,  both  in  the  departments  at  Washington  and 
in  the  country .'  Tin-  h.iliil  li.nl  In-come  too  invetrrate  a  one, 
and  was  kept  alive  by  the  spoils'  system,  which  a 
in  force.  Baatdea,  tha  law,  aran  if  strictly  obmtad, 
prevent  ;  .ho  were  not  members  of 

Congress  or  federal  office- holders  from  demanding  aaevsvnneatai 
they  oould  no  longer  carry  on  their  operations  in  tha  very 

I  *u**r,  IsTe,  p.  9ML 

'  S—  In  Ik.  -lr. onlli  Rrpen  of  IV  Cnttf*  Stntn  Ctril  AWvftt*  ft—IISw. 
Waabiacton.  USft.  P>"  III  ■  'hn.iidlkiu  ,4  >ll-c-d  .loUUflM  .4  Ik*  t>rtl 
8*rri»  lav  fron  W»  u,  l-»«;  ik.t  i.  u,  ay  .tin  a  lapav  *I  (sate  whs* 
aUowsd  lbs  law  of  IMS  w  t»  aM 
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offices  of  the  public  departments,  but  they  could  perfectly 
well,  and  they  did,  pursue  their  victims  into  their  homes, 
or  even  get  at  them  in  their  offices  by  correspondence,  for  a 
circular  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Union  (of  1894)  has 
admitted  that  the  law  forbids  only  personal  applications  in 
the  offices.1 

(  The  assessments  levied  on  the  office-holders  found  a  counter- 
part in  the  contributions  demanded  from  candidates  for  elec- 
tion.) The  prejudice,  or  the  principle, .  if  that  expression  is 
preferred,  of  "  regularity  "  having  made  it  impossible  for  any 
aspirant  to  an  elective  office  to  come  before  the  electors  with- 
out the  introduction  of  a  party  Organization,  which  confers 
the  stamp  of  regular  candidate,  the  Machines  found  themselves 
able  to  apply  the  practice  of  assessments  to  candidates  with 
even  greater  success  and  certainty  than  to  office-holders.  The 
candidates  paid  the  respective  Organization  a  sum  fixed  by  its 
committee,  in  return  for  which  the  latter  put  them  on  its  list, 
that  is  to  say,  gave  them  the  nomination  of  the  party,  and, 
of  course,  pledged  itself  to  do  its  utmost  to  ensure  their 
return  on  election  day.  The  pretext  of  election  expenses,  on 
which  assessments  were  demanded  from  office-holders,  was  a 
more  plausible  one  in  the  case  of  candidates,  and  they  had 
always  contributed  more  or  less  to  the  party  funds ;  but  before 
the  war  these  contributions  were  fairly  moderate,  sometimes 
even  extremely  small.2  In  the  South  where,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Machine,  the  individual  commanded  the  support  of  the 
voters  by  his  social  position  and  his  personal  merit,  especially 
his  eloquence,  election  expenses  hardly  existed  at  all.8  With 
the  development  of  the  Machine  the(pecuniary  contributions 
of  the  candidates  were  made  strictly  compulsory,  and  raised  to 
exorbitant  figures,  which  often  exceeded  the  total  of  what  the 
office  aspired  to  could  bring  in,  at  least  by  fair  means.  In  the 
large  cities,  with  New  York  at  their  head,  practice  established 
a  sort  of  tariff  for  each  set  of  offices,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  term  and  the  importance  of  the  place.     Thus  a  judge- 

»  Ibid.,  p.  no. 

*  Cf.  the  figures  given  by  W.  P.  Fishback,  A  Plea  for  Honest  Elections, 
Indianapolis,  1886. 

1  In  1800,  Yancey,  speaking  at  New  Orleans,  remarked  that  he  had  been 
twice  elected  to  Congress,  and  had  not  spent  five  dollars  in  his  two  election 
campaigns  (Life  of  Yancey,  p.  531). 
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ship,  that  is  to  say,  the.  nomination  to  it,  amounted  to  $1  .V* 
l  Mai  in  OngMM  was  rated  nt  $4CXM);  for  OkimbaJ 
Bt  it.   Legislature  $1000  was  demanded;  a  like  amount  for  t' 
ponHmol  i  ■■■  uiui!,  ii<    |    l'ln-  impossihilr; 

of  getting  hit"  Hh  pob&o  Barries,  bt  any  otbac  channel  result* 
in  a  j,'i»"l  nun]  parboil]  raipwotahlw  mil  nrnnpawnt  — n  n 
Mining  to  pay  tin-  assessments,  just  as  jieople  bought  offl 
mill  BOBUBiniooi  in  Europe  in  the  old  days,  to  be  able  to  serve 
tlir  State  or  satisfy  legitimate  ambitions;  once  elected  on  the 
list  of  the  Machine  to  which  Lhi'v  had  paid,  the  money,  they 
<<[  ili-'ir  duties  honourably.     It  vu  impossible,  bow 

mr,  'i.i.i  i in*. :.! iij  ba  tlu  nda.    Bna  mm  who  were  not 

■■!,  but  wliu  bod  no  private  means  anil  borrowed  money 
to  pay  for  lii.-ir  Humiliation,  were  naturally  inclined  to  yet  all 
i|n'\   amid  'nit  (if  their  plaH  during  the  short  elective  t 
silencing  their  scruples,  if  thaj  had  any.     Hut  many  o 

hail  whatever,  anil  umler  cover  of  the  a 

they  gained  admission   in  increasing  numbers,  as  did  a  g 
many  notoriously  incomiieteut  persons.     The  higher  r 
tin-  judieiary   itM'If  NN  DM  snajed,  and  there  were 
(happily  the  ease  was  not  very  eomiuon)  whose  sole  claim  i 
the  contribution  paid  to  the  Maehiue.    Thus,  the  p 
in  deeply  dt-gradrd  by  tin    , 

ol  Hbt  ipoUa,  m  deadly  1 

hands    nt    tbfl    Cini'iiH,     iiv    Hie    oS.ie.villlMit  «\:.! 

|    POlMeal    faviiiitilinin.   |.artv   p:i"i<m  an<l  intrip 

electoral  services  r'-rnfir.i  I.  tLni  ,!.  i.  ■  rtiiiurd  admiMum  topuh] 

nid  above  these,  money  m  iu  moat  din 

and  most  ignominious  form  of  use.     I'ublic  functions  i 

virtually  pot  Dp  to  unction.      In  bringing  about  this  i 

things,  the  Organization  assumed  the  full  aspect  of  which  t 

I  loog  been  rising  into  view:  from  a  polities' 

em  sarrioi  ol  i  ]<arty,  it  had  m 

dustrial  concern  for  making  money  out  of  places;  i 

,  worked  up  this  raw  material  into  elective  e 

told  them  with  its  trade-mark  to  the  highest  ti 
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LThb  electoral  monopoly  which  the  party  Organization  acquired 
d  consolidated  after  the  war,  delivered  the  public  service 
into  its  hands  and  led  it  to  exploit  that  service  commercially. 
The  same  monopoly  was  about  to  give  it  access  to  other  and 
still  larger  spheres   for  an  identical  object.     The  traffic   in 
places  was  only   the  first  stage  of  the   industrialism  with 
which  the  Caucus  was  to  imbue  American  public  life;  the 
Caucus  was   about  to  encourage  fresh   developments,    or  to 
conspire  with  other  factors  in  producing  them,  or  to  take  the 
lead  itself  in  it.     The  first  consequence,  a  fatal  and  immediate 
one,  of  the  mode  of  bestowing  public  functions  which  it  had 
established  was  the    growing   number  of    unfaithful  office- 
holders. J  A  certain    number   of   those  who   obtained   their 
places  or  their  seats   in  assemblies   from   the  hands  of  the 
Caucus,  by  a  more  or  less  heavy  payment,  hastened,  as  I  have 
shown,  to  make  money  out  of  them,  not  only  by  the  emolu- 
ments attaching  thereto,  but  still  more  through  the  influence 
and  power  over  the  public  funds  which  they  involved.     Owing 
their  appointments  solely  or  mainly  to  the  favour  of  a  political 
party,  these  persons  entered  on  their  duties  with  a  very  hazy 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  once  they  found  themselves  placed 
by  their  official  position  near  a  source  of  gain,  they  were  readily 
tempted  to  dip  into  it  for  their  own  advantage.    In  return  for 
a  commission  they  procured  government  orders,  contracts  for 
public  works,  etc.     These  practices  occurred  before  the  war 
°n  a  comparatively  slender  scale,  and  in  a  sporadic  fashion, 
so  to  speak.     After  the  war,  —  and  it  is  always  to  this  fateful 
epoch  that  one  reverts  in  tracing  the  decline  of  public  mor- 
ality under  various  aspects,  —  after  the  war  the  corrupt  officials 
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fostered  by  tin*  (.'uncus  l<jtnw  begun  to  proem!  with  method: 
Iwing  brought  together  by  their  0MB  MOB  tendencies,  they  rom- 
lune.1  into  a  syndicate,  which,  installed  in  a  public  depart- 
ment or  in  mi  elective  assembly,  directed  its  raids  from  thence 
on  the    public  purse.   BBCMI  <r  political  party. 

For  greater  security  the  syndicate  accepted  members  of  the 
Opposite  party.  /  These  combinations  of  plundering  politicians 
MUD  became  tolerably  common  under  the  name  of  "rings." 
The  economic  expansion  and  the  unbounded  speculation  which 
set  Id  after  the  war,  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  Kings) 
i  Ii.-y  1>  t  loose  appetites  and  strained  men's  minds  to  the  utmost 
hi  the  pursuit  of  new  sources  of  wealth,  while  the  marvellous 
ii. -veluptiient  of  the  whole  country,  and  of  the  cities  in  particir 
lur.  with  the  manifold  branches  of  their  government  and  their 
works  of  every  kind,  daily  increasing  in  number  and  impor- 
tance, multiplied  opjmrtiiniticit  ami  pretext*  for  coveting  and 
laying  haniis  on  public  nuiw-v.  The  public  authorities  whose 
duty  it  was  to  watch  over  it,  being  quite  under  the  thumb  of 
the  party  Organization,  the  jobbers  and  speculators  hit  na  the 
plan  of  getting  into  the  Organization  and  of  reaching  through 
it.  so  to  Speak,  to  the  objects  of  their  desire*. 

i  Kings  found  a  particularly  favourable  field  for  their 
operations  in  the  municipal  administration.  )  The  municipal 
sphere  was  within  easy  reach  of  the  petty  jobber*,  who  had  only 
low  aspiration* ;  it  contained  an  extensive  domain  which  coo  Id 
be  drawn  on  directly,  and  offered  with  more  faci!.: 
downright  plunder  greater  chances  of  impunity ;  for  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  city  councils,  being  invariably  elected  on  the 
ticket  of  a  political  party,  were  screened  by  the  pert) 
Municipal  administration,  therefore,  became  in  moat  of  the 
large  American  cities  the  scene  of  flagrant  abasa*,  committed 
by  men  who  were  creatures  of  the  Machine  or  who  had  eoc- 
oeeded  in  capturing  it  with  the  object  of  using  it  to  exploit 


the  public 


>•  municipal  scandals,  oftej 


lated  by  other  causes  which  will  be  pointed  out  later  an,  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  citiea  and  the  development  of 
tike  Machine  which  followed  closely  on  it.  They  appeared 
in  the  first  instance,  aud  with  the  greatest  force,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  which  was  the  first  to  develop  the  Machine,  and 
has  produced  the  moat  finished  specimen  of  it  in  the  form  of 
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Tammany  Hall.  The  part  which  this  Organization  has  played 
there  is  so  thoroughly  representative  of  the  action  of  the 
Machine  in  municipal  government  that  it  is  necessary  tc 
become  acquainted  with  Tammany  Hall,  and  even  to  linger 
for  a  moment  on  its  history,  which  gives  it  an  exceptional 
place  in  the  annals  of  party  organization,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  American  political  life  in  general. 

The  origins  of  the  Tammany  organization  are  very  curious ; 
they  are  a  mixture  of  fable  and  history.  It  got  its  name 
from  a  legendary  chief  of  an  Indian  tribe.  A  great  warrior, 
a  high-minded  ruler,  an  illustrious  sage,  the  father  of  his  peo- 
ple, Tammany,  or  Tammanend,  was  a  brilliant  representative 
of  the  indigenous  civilization  contrasted  with  that  which  was 
imported  into  the  American  continent  by  the  men  of  the  old 
world.  When  the  colonists  shook  off  the  English  yoke,  their 
imagination  travelled  back  to  this  hero  sprung  from  the  very 
land  which  they  wished  to  wrest  from  the  despot  beyond  the 
seas,  and  they  placed  themselves  under  the  patronage  of  Tam- 
manend's  memory.  His  exploits,  to  be  sure,  made  him  the 
equal  of  St.  George,  the  slayer  of  the  dragon,  under  whose 
banner  the  English  fought,  and  who  had  only  the  one  superi- 
ority of  being  a  saint  of  the  Church.  To  deprive  him  of  it, 
Tammanend  or  Tammany  was  canonized  there  and  then,  and 
there  grew  up  in  the  revolutionary  army  the  cult  of  St.  Tam- 
many, with  a  saint's  day  which  was  held  on  the  12th  of  May, 
the  supposed  day  of  his  birth.  From  the  army  this  cult  passed 
into  civil  society,  in  which  patriots,  and  foremost  among 
them  the  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  founded  St.  Tammany  associa- 
tions, for  cultivating  the  love  of  country  and  of  the  Kepublic 
under  the  invocation  of  the  legendary  hero.  The  local  myth, 
which  appealed  to  the  imagination,  was  inwoven  with  the  hazy 
idea  of  man  in  the  state  of  nature  and  of  freedom,  which 
haunted  people's  minds  during  the  whole  of  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  return  to  nature,  to  primitive 
life,  extolled  by  philosophers  and  poets  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean,  found  expression  here  in  aboriginal  costumes  worn  on 
St.  Tammany's  Day,  when  men,  women,  and  children,  dressed 
up  in  feathers  and  bucks'  tails,  danced  around  a  pole  crowned 
with  a  cap  of  liberty  and  hung  from  top  to  bottom  with  toma- 
hawks and  other  Indian  paraphernalia.     In  imitation  of  the 
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first  Tammany  society,  founded  at  Philaddphfa  in  1771*. 
several  others  m  BTMlQjd,  Jit  New  Ynik,  .il  ['.ill  miorc,  and 
elsewhere,  but  that  ol  New  X*oA  ftMlM  survived. 

Thia  society  was  fuundeil  in  1789  by  a  humble  citizen  of 
Irish  extraction,  an  upholsterer  of  the  Dame  of  Mooney,  to 
vinljLite  democratic  ideas  as  against  the  aristocratic  eiclu- 
sivi-itesit  ilc-rivi-ii  f i < -hi  KiiKiaiul,  whiob  bad  DOC.  tnltrety  dii- 
appcared,  a*,  for  rMtffflflr,  Hi.'  tLntit\iHr>[i  of  the  onler  of 
I'liiininiifi,  oi.  |  lu-r.dii.irv   btttt,    l>\    Mi.*   t-x-offiocra  of   the 

■    ;:-utlv     indicated.         I'tilik'-     till*    .■>"■ 
■;i "i.-.s,  lln>  Tammany  Mii'ietj  dis  larr-d  that  lU 
object  waa  "to  eo&MOtj  En  imUlWllnhlt  liond*  of  friendship, 
in.  r  1 1 1  .■  r  i  .it  known  ■fill  ill  hi  II  it  to  tin-  [K>litieal  right*  of  b 
nature   and    tin-    liberties    ol  bbt  OUunbty.8     To  the  name  of 
Taiiimaiiy  it  added  that  of  the  discovert-  r  of  America,  ami  took 

of  "The   Tammany  Society  or  Columbian    I 

Created   as   a    hbhI    nelatj,    the    uieiuliers   of   which 

admitted  and  initiated  with  DHwrfll  rite*,  Tammany  adopted 

a  singular  organization  with  an  Indian  nomenclature  intended 

to  give  prominence  to  its  eaincoil}  A  in-rii-an  character;  it 

wan  divided  iuto  tin i i.th  tribes,  oorretpoodlng  in  number  to 

t In-  sut.ru   which   Eovmad  the    UdJoq,  mtih  iuu»ed  after  an 

WlilMT,     tlginr    i  ■to.     Tlie   managing  i 

i  of  thirteen  "n 

quo   of    wliiiiii    tm  a   "grand  sachem''  ol 

master  of  the  c 

and  a  "  wiskitmkic"  discharged  the  more  modest  dutiee  of 
i|i-.r-k.'.'ii.T.     m  ill.-il  "bravee1";  the  place 

when  tiny  Tint  ban  the  M of"wigwm»."     Tin-  year  wma 

divided  into  seasons  of  flowers,  fruits,  huuting,  and  snows, 
and  each  season  split  up  into  moons. 

During  the  early  years  of  ita  existence  the  society  main- 
tained the  character  of  u  purely  patriotic  and  philanthropic 
■  ii  which  it  had  ■araned,1  it.*  activity  lining  confined 
■Tinge  and  more  or  leas  pompous  aneeehes, 
;  n.-mary  of  Tammany,  to  amy  Die  ji 


l  In  l*c  Timmioit  ..l. 
lacUlalar*  at  •  snetoty  <rt 
ilUI HI'I  Btinljrn  ■•(  tl 


lalunl  lb*  prt»ilr«i-  « 

»w  ohjwi  mm*  "  nfl.irdlaf  r*llel  t»  lb*  It 

«■  •».!  *««« ■U1l-.n,   1h-if  * 

ftv\m  nbjwi*  of  ia>u  caarttj." 
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of  liberty  and  preach  republican  virtue.1  Among  its  members 
were  Federalists  as  well  as  anti-Federalists.  But  before  long 
politics  crept  into  it.  The  frankly  democratic  tendencies  of 
the  society  drew  it  towards  the  Jeffersonian  party  and  induced 
it  to  join  in  the  great  electoral  contest  of  1800,  under  the 
influence,  it  would  appear,  of  Aaron  Burr.  Inspired  by  him, 
the  Tammany  society  set  to  work  to  canvass  for  the  Repub- 
lican-Democratic candidates,  to  bring  forward  the  voters  on 
their  behalf,  to  procure  the  electoral  franchise  for  those  who 
did  not  possess  it  by  means  of  stratagems,  by  transferring, 
for  instance,  to  a  single  person  the  title-deeds  of  several  per- 
sons up  to  the  amount  of  the  qualification  required  by  the  law. 
From  and  after  this  date  Tammany  became  a  regular  political 
party  organization  and  took  an  ever  increasing  share  in  the 

1  It  is  to  one  of  these  speeches  that  we  owe  the  authenticated,  if  not  authen- 
tic, history  of  Tammany,  the  famous  Indian  chief.  This  speech  was  made,  in 
1796,  by  S.  L.  Mitchill,  a  curious  person,  who  played  a  certain  part  in  the 
history  of  New  York,  an  encyclopedical  savant,  a  Leibnitz  on  a  small  scale, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  ardent  anti-Federalist  Republican,  out  of  respect  for 
Jefferson  the  philosopher.  (See  Hammond,  Vol.  I,  pp.  216, 283,  and  H.  Adams, 
History  of  the  United  States,  N.  Y.,  1889,  Vol.  I,  p.  111.)  The  worthy  doctor 
relates,  with  profound  conviction,  all  the  exploits  of  Tammanend,  which  exhibit 
an  extraordinary  medley  of  adventures  of  mythological  and  biblical  person- 
ages. "The  Grecian  Hercules  does  not  appear  to  have  achieved  greater 
exploits."  For  many  a  long  year  he  maintained  a  terrible  struggle  with 
the  Evil  Spirit,  who  took  a  malicious  delight  in  tormenting  the  great  Indian 
chief  and  his  people.  At  one  time  he  would  make  poisonous  plants  and 
stinging  nettles  spring  up,  which  emitted  noxious  exhalations,  the  fumes  of 
which  killed  people;  at  another  time  he  would  send  rattlesnakes,  which 
infected  the  country,  etc.,  etc.  Tammany's  courage  and  sagacity  had  in- 
variably got  the  better  of  the  machinations  of  the  Evil  Spirit;  and  having 
finally  defeated  him,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  arts  of  peace  by  governing  his 
people  wisely  and  happily,  on  principles  which,  by  a  sort  of  retroactive  effect, 
turn  out  to  be  none  other  than  those  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 
"There  was  no  force,  no  violence,  in  his  measures,  but  general  consent  and 
concurrence  of  sentiment  conferred  on  him  all  the  authority  he  possessed. 
He  disdained  usurpation  of  power,  and  would  sooner  have  been  bound,  loaded 
with  weights,  and  cast  headlong  into  the  lake,  than  attempt  any  invasion  of 
the  people's  rights.  If  he  obtained  influence,  that  influence  was  conferred  on 
him  by  the  citizens;  and  they  trusted  him  with  power  because  they  were 
confident  he  would  not  abuse  it"  (Life,  Exploits,  and  Precepts  of  Tammany, 
the  Famous  Indian  Chief,  being  the  anniversary  oration  pronounced  before 
the  Tammany  Society,  or  Columbian  Order,  in  the  old  Presbyterian  church,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  May,  171*5,  by  Samuel  Latham 
Mitchill,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  and 
Agriculture  in  the  College  of  New  York,  N.  Y.    Printed  by  J.  Buel,  mdccxcv, 

as  pp.). 
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biofa  UStd  the  jmblic  life  of  New  Vork.      It  * 

I  is  attracted  by  its  popular  tenden- 
cies and  kept  together  by  the  social  cement  of  its  gatherings 
and  brotherly  feasts.  The  suffrage  in  New  York  beiug  subject 
to  a  property  qualification  {down  to  1821),  these  voters  be- 
longed not  mi  uiui'h  to  the  populace  as  to  the  lower  middle 
class  and  to  tin'  i  Mti-uiy  of  artisans,  aud  it  waa  from  men  of 
tin'  uinldl.-  SUM  thtt  I  hey  ri'ii'ivril  their  luipubti*.  Kormlonf 
nun-,    therefore.    Hi.'  TmimiAiiy   society    preserved   a  decided 

■tMBJIOl   n^IM'i-laliility;    it   included  ai Ig  it*  iiicjni.-r*  a  K---I 

many  projierty -holders  iOd  tradesmen  of  good  repute,  and  i 
dignities  of  mthrmti   etc.,    WMI  much  sought  after  i 
circles,  the  dull  existence  of  which  they  brightened  u 
The  austere  tone  of  people  in  modest  circumstances,  e. 
honest  living  by  hard  work,  and   with   the   fear  of  I; 
their  eyes,  — which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  I 
that  took  its  rise  on  Anglo-Saxon  soil,  —  found  an  e 
rally  enough  in  the  grave  personages  of  the  Tammany  » 
aud  more  than  once   its  spokesmen  uttered  warning 
solemn  occasions  of  its  anniversary,  against  the  bod  h 
UH  riofi  which  were  invading  the  country,  sueh  as  b 
...    extravagant  dress,    the    wild   race   for  ' 
Bidding  their  bearers  beware  of   what  they  considered  a*  the 
jB'riiii'i.mi  projwnmticH  ot  the  man,  the)    i|>;>calrd  also  to  the 
"Ijiiring  him  to  cultivate  iml.  j-n.!enco  of  mind,  to 
make  it  tin-  RftMiW  Lfl  the  choice  <>f  representatives,  a 
constantly  fTHnTttrrt  an  unfettered  judgment.' 

but  in  proportion  as  the  society  got  entangled  in  party  poli- 
tics and  in  the  strife  of  factions,  which  was  so  bitter  in  New 

I  "  If  pnhtiral  In depend en 


Iba  mtirct  -I  peMactloa  SJ 
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York,  there  gathered  round  it  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
people  who,  without  having  been  admitted  as  members  of  the 
secret  society,  followed  it  in  the  election  contests  and  formed 
a  sort  of  purely  political  appendage  to  it  which  soon  developed 
into  a  gangrenous  excrescence.     They  constituted  alongside 
the  society  the  "general  meeting,"  transformed  later  on,  when 
the  plenary  meetings  became  a  material  impossibility,  into  a 
representative  "  general  committee. "    Two  great  facts  radically 
changed  the  character  and  tendencies  of  Tammany.     In  the 
democratic  struggle  the  aristocratic  element,  represented  in 
New  York  by  the  Clintons,  the  Livingstons,  disappeared,  and 
the  plebeian  and  somewhat  venal  following  on  which  these 
power-loving  patricians   leaned,   turned  towards   Tammany. 
At  the  same  time  the  introduction  of  universal  suffrage,  effected 
in  1821,  enlarged  this  following  and  created  a  new  atmosphere, 
in  which  democratic  aspirations,  being  now  gratified,  lost  their 
mystic  fragrance,  and  in  which  the  Puritan  spirit  of  the  toiling 
lower  middle  class  evaporated.     Tammany  was  invaded  by  the 
mob  element.    Again,  the  voting  strength  which  the  Tammany 
organization  contributed  to  the  Republican-Democratic  party 
soon  made  its  services  appreciated  and  gained  them  rewards  in 
the  form  of  places  handed  over  to  its  members.    As  early  as 
under  Madison's  Presidency  Tammany  had  a  share  in  federal 
patronage,  the  extent  of  which  did  but  increase  with  its  electoral 
influence.    To  the  federal  patronage  was  added  that  of  the  State, 
and  especially  of  the  city,  not  to  mention  the  elective  offices 
for  which  Tammany  fell  into  the  habit  of  recommending  can- 
didates, on  behalf  of  the  Democratic  party,  even  before  the 
introduction  of  the  convention  system.     These  latifundia  ruined 
Tammany  morally,  while  developing  and  confirming  its  power. 
Its  enormous  patronage  placed  a  whole  army  of  officials  at  its 
beck  and  call  and  turned  them  into  election  agents; l  but  at  the 
same  time  it  attracted  to  and  permanently  established  in  Tam- 
many the  mercenary  elements  which  had  lost  no  time  in  over- 

1  Niles  remarks  with  reference  to  this,  on  the  eve  of  the  municipal  election 

of  1831:    "The  'Tammanies'  have   the  benefit  of  an  old  organization,  the 

respect  for  *  regular  nominations,'  an  army  of  officers  of  the  United  States 

and  of  the  State  and  city  of  New  York  of  about  five  hundred  men,  who  have 

many  dependents,  whose  persons  and  purse  are  at  the  command  of  the  party, 

and  the  '  spoils '  amount  to  a  million  a  year.    All  these  will  be  '  on  duty 

{Weekly  Register,  Vol.  XLVI,  p.  82). 
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running  tbe  Organisation  down  ii>  it-,  uj&tl  ■>■'.■■■ 

:  ..   although   tin-   pott  ill   "Rrial  father"  anil  aevera 
"ltnfltnui"  oostiWMd  i"  be  bartowod,  i'"r  ■>  time  at  least,  ii 

ESOWlsdgad   IWlnHllibililj       TOwlMbl  the  year  IK 

Tammany's  entrance  on  tins  path  w:is  mi  accomplished  far 
However,  the  prestige  attaching  to  its  democratic  ami,  aa  i 
were,  mythological  origin,  ami  to  it-  long  ma  Of  nmre  Itu 
hill  a  century,  parallel  with  that  of  the  I'lium,  remained  a 
asset  uf  Tammany,  as  wdl  as  ita  t'lnraWr  of  the  umVul, 
"HgoJii  I  |  arty, 

'I'll''  Mteblill nl  ol  Um  populai  ijttani  of  vtmvrntiot 

together  Vitll  tin'  BXtaOBloB  DUthOd   to   jmhlw 

functions,  todtd  bj  pUoing  tin-  Demoomtic  party,  which  Tat 
dtortptMoa^icrovooibljinibipowi 

its.  if  Tammany  HiH-kril  iiilu  ill.-  ].miu->! 

arul,  by  ftitaaoJ  Eft*  poople'l  right,  distributed,  m  the  nan 

JT11ti"ITI  uliu'li  every  ortbodoC 

Democrat  rati  tin  I  .m  i-l--i-t  urn  dsg  by  his  Iwllot  tiecause  fix 
were  made  by  the  Organization  of  his  party.  And  aa  tl 
majority  of  the  population  "I  tha  iitj  of  New  Vtirk  w 
connected  by  tii-liiimi  with  the  Dm 

became  the  master  of  tin."  city  ami  of  its  mnablim]  tdadOHBI 
tiuti.  Daring  ltd'  follow  [ngdi  ','i' .  i  ■  ■  i  ■  i  1840  1*50,  Tawmai 
gained  eoBBbbumbbi  reinforcements,  from  the  Euroimku  h 
migration.     Tin'  Hanoi  limn  ■  staring  Una*) 

New   York,   spread   OTtf  the  ■  B    in   that  en 

a.*  ■  tort  ■>!  resjidnnm,  the  wretahede 

:      •  "f   AlXI 

Thin  i'!:i  '■    i -tli"  iimhI  jort  of  Irish 

men,  was  rnpTrTH  ""it  m  ihe  prey  nf  Um  Intdim  of  ~ 

in  soar  ,   ! ■•:  tn.-inselvra  b 

enrolled  by  it  like  so  man-  ■:..  ir  cv.-r  im-rcaaii 

number  fan  k,  which  nerved  henoelonb  a* 

fouDdation  for  tin-  power  ol  T  uumany.     Still  their  eontrib 

tion  to  tln>  !  i 

of  New  York  was  probably  not  so  large  u  tome  Ameria 

writers  represent  it.  for  the  corruption  began  under  lb*  «**» 

erty  qualification  regime  and  was  developed  in 

suffrage  and  took  firm  root  in  the  mil  of  New  York,  throat 

tbe  action  of  Tammany,  even  before  the  era  of  natural mtxim 
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en  masse  set  in.  What  is  true  is  that  the  naturalized  aliens 
supplied  Tammany  with  a  large  contingent,  which  enabled 
it  to  renew,  so  to  speak,  its  stock  of  American  origin  and  to 
continue  and  extend  its  mischievous  operations. 

When  the  mob  elements  attracted  to  Tammany's  standard 
became  numerous  enough,  they  were  grouped  into  permanent 
associations,  organized  in  the  form  of  "clubs"  or  "gangs,"  or 
incorporated  into  existing  organizations  such  as  the  firemen's 
companies.  Later  on  these  organizations  were  reduced  to 
a  uniform  type  of  electoral  district  associations  for  each  of 
the  political  subdivisions  of  the  city.  The  associations  cul- 
minated in  a  central  committee,  which  possessed  discretionary 
powers  over  the  whole  Organization.  The  members  of  the 
associations  were  admitted  only  after  a  strict  selection  and  had 
to  promise  absolute  obedience  to  the  Tammany  leaders.  They 
filled  the  primaries  and  the  conventions  in  which  candidates 
were  nominated,  and  carried  the  vote  by  violence  if  necessary; 
then  on  election  day  they  arrived  in  compact  battalions  to 
deposit  the  Tammany  ticket  in  the  ballot-boxes,  and  often,  to 
secure  it  a  majority,  they  perpetrated  frauds,  the  most  common 
of  which  consisted  in  a  person  voting  several  times  under 
different  names.  Tammany  thus  constituted  an  army  of 
democratic  mamelukes,  who  bolstered  up,  under  republican 
forms,  a  real  system  of  despotism,  wielded  by  a  handful  of 
men.  To  support  this  army  Tammany  had  the  disposal  not 
only  of  a  great  number  of  places  in  the  municipal  administra- 
tion, but  of  a  large  war  fund  provided  by  the  contributions  of 
the  office-holders,  by  the  assessments  which  it  began  to  levy 
at  an  early  date.  It  was  Tammany,  one  may  say,  which  in- 
augurated the  system  since  naturalized  throughout  the  Union.1 
It  pitilessly  squeezed  all  those  who  obtained  or  expected  a 
nomination  through  its  good  offices. 

The  respectable  citizens,  too  engrossed  by  their  avocations, 
did  not  interfere,  not  realizing  what  was  going  on,  or  they 
deliberately  winked  at  the  wrong-doings  of  Tammany  out  of 

1  At  the  time  of  the  first  election  of  the  mayor  of  New  York  under  popular 
suffrage,  in  1834,  the  assessments  system  was  already  working  regularly.  On 
this  occasion  Tammany  fixed  the  contribution  of  all  the  employees  of  the  city 
*t  the  exorbitant  rate  of  10  per  cent  of  the  annual  salaries  (Niles,  Vol.  XLVI, 
P- 31). 
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love  for  tiif  put;  Of  which  It  h>d  constituted  itself  the  regular 
organization,  and  which  ii  tod  to  victory;  it  supplied  the 
party  with  BOttpsjCt  sjajngltft*.  -it.  the  State  .ii"!  pftddtatU 
ueofciani,  and  the  Dcmm-mi 

Qtf     tii.iu,   rmlnri'd    it    wln'Ti     lln\     ivciv    Ml    0*joUoj    It.       HsT- 

ing  tlniH  inveigled  the  party,  Tammany  wielded  over  it  a 
tyrannical  power,  which  it  turned  to  account  in  the  sordid 
interests  of  its  managers  and  of  their  creatures.1  liy  the  pre- 
scriptive right  which  it  acquired  over  the  machinery  of  the 
party,  it  got  such  a  tight  hold  of  it  that  if  the  party  tried,  to 
unfasten  its  bonds,  it  divested  itself  of  its  Democratic  status. 
It  was  enough  for  Tammany  simply  to  close  its  doors,  in  the 
material  sense  of  the  words,  against  the  rebels  and  recalcitrants, 
to  put  them  outside  the  party.  The  Tammany  society,  after 
having  for  years  held  its  meetings  in  taverns,  according  hi  the 
custom  of  the  day,  built  a  house  for  itself,  which  was  commonly 
known  by  <■'"■  DIM  "i  "Tammany  Hall,"  ami  wUn-h  became 
not  only  the  seat  of  the  society,  but  also  the  head -quarters  of 
the  political  party  Organization  that  luul  sprung  from  rL  By 
extension  the  name  of  "Tammany  Hall"  was  soon  applied  Ui 
the  whole  Organization,  so  as  to  become  synonymous  with  it. 
This  confusion  of  meaning,  which  set  up  an  association  of 
ideas  between  the  building  and  the  party  which  it  harboured, 
obtained  a  political  recognition  in  the  admission  that  whoever 
was  excluded  from  the  building  me  excluded  from  the  party, 
from  its  regular  organization.  The  Ball  l-eing  the  property  of 
the  secret  society,  its  sachem*  poaed  ae  judges  of  the  party 
orthodoxy  by  allowing  some  and  refusing  others  the  us*  of 
the  Hall.  A  faction  of  the  party,  whieb  had  bean  denied 
admittance  in  this  way,  contented  the  right  of  th*  society  to 
middle  with  the  affairs  of  the  party,  for  the  reason  that  by  its 


pruMino  ikr  Ibnu.nu-y  Uk*  ui  opfuvMil*  Innilim,  rrtiakinf  u4  Mi>l>ii( 
UM  fr™  and  fU.i.iu.  ruvubukm  nl  lwlrpra<l«>i  •ntlwni  unl  ■ismissUW 
pnarlplni  TW  corrupt  vthrnal*  will  Dot.  >D-I  |W  tlsaM  muttm  uf  ik-  party 
•turn  But.  amrutur  isvIhi  last  uollllrtl  ••t(anl*Mloa,  sum?  awa  ml  !»»>■■ 
furluoM  bs»  )..ln-l  il.i*  nm-hty  mstl  »bUUard  offin.  Mas  ol  tfc.  iiSsh 
sold.™  In  in-  Htv  sail  Son.  l»W.n«  u>  uits  poltllesl  mscMbs  watrh  rasa  ta» 
p.nv      .JV  Km  r«rk  liwu-g  /W,  ot  Saiwm*u,  ls»,  (MUsd  hj  KOm. 
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statutes  it  was  only  a  charitable  society.  The  sachems 
affirmed  this  right  in  a  formal  decision  delivered  in  the 
"Grand  Wigwam,"  in  which  they  declared  that  "no  doubt 
charity  was  one  of  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  society,  but  that  virtue  is  not  diminished  by 
adding  thereto  the  more  extended  beneficence  which  looks 
to  the  good  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  political  rights  of 
every  class  of  its  citizens."1  Acting  on  this  decision,  the 
sachems  of  Tammany,  in  concert  with  the  leaders  of  the  party 
Organization,  often  resorted  to  this  summary  expedient  to 
stop  the  revolts  which  broke  out  in  the  ranks  of  the  party. 
Thus  the  formalist  principle  of  party  regularity,  which  en- 
slaves political  consciences,  was  materialized  even  more  than 
is  the  loyalty  of  subjects  through  monarchical  hereditary 
right;  the  loyalty  of  the  followers  of  the  Democratic  party 
was  addressed  not  only  to  its  name  and  style,  but  to  the  walls 
of  the  house  in  which  it  had  its  central  office. 

The  members  of  the  Democratic  party  who  were  in  revolt 
against  Tammany,  or  who  were  simply  dissentients,  had  no 
resource  but  schism  or  alliance  with  the  opposite  party.  They 
tried  both.  In  the  course  of  the  last  sixty  years  there  occurred, 
in  fact,  more  than  one  rebellion  against  Tammany  in  the  Demo- 
cratic ranks,  from  the  formation,  towards  1835,  of  the  "  party 
of  equal  rights,"  mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter,  down  to 
the  more  recent  secessions  of  the  rival  Halls,  such  as  Mozart 
Hall,  Apollo  Hall,  Irving  Hall,  County  Democracy,  and  sev- 
eral others.  For  the  most  part  these  revolts  and  secessions 
came  from  family  quarrels.  The  spoils  being  of  course  not 
enough  to  go  round,  those  who  considered  themselves  hardly 
used  discovered  that  Tammany  was  a  corrupt  organization, 
and  appealed  to  the  indignation  of  good  citizens.  Sometimes 
the  Republicans  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  for  joining  the 
malcontents  and  inflicting  a  defeat  on  Tammany  Hall,  but  the 
Republican  Organization  was  intent  only  on  the  spoils  and  was 
quite  ready  to  sell  itself  to  Tammany  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
In  any  event,  the  attempts  at  revolt  against  Tammany  could 
not  be  successful,  or  permanently  successful,  for  it  had  over 

1  Address  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Tammany  Society,  or  Columbian 
Order,  upon  the  subject  of  their  recent  decision  relative  to  the  political  use  of 
Tammany  Hall,  February  4th,  1853.    N.  Y.,  1853. 
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its  rivals  the  enormous  superiunly  ol  1 1 s ■  -  mimnjiity  <"'  "regu- 
larity" which  it  had  secured;  of  a  long  unbroken  existence, 
of  a  consummate  cxp-n.  me  intheari 

in  the  course  of  that  existence ;  of  a  vast  army  of  "  workers  " 
[if'vnl.il  by  i!j.'  ntliire  holders  anil  the  militant  ™— ihf—  id  Um 
Hull;  arid  id  a  plnlfeffli]  fflppl}  Ol  places  and  money,  with  wlii.  b 
it  bought  tin*  leaders  of  i !  nun*,  or  even  its 

antagonist*  ol  the  pppotitl  party.  Outi  resource*  enabled 
Tammany  to  return  quickly  to  power,  oven  when  it  happened 
to  be  defeated  by  a  couiin  '    Democrat*  with 

the  Republicans  or  with  in<l   > 

The  use  which  Tammany  made  of  iU  power,  especially 
during  the  period  after  the  war,  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  interests  of  the  party  under  the  banner  of  which  it  oper- 
ated; considerations  of  political  principles  or  proprieties.  were 
henceforth  utterly  foreign  to  ir.  n.did  not  flan  t-ither,  or  but 
slightly,  for  Um  graiiticatiuus  of  ambition  procured  by  the  en- 
jnyiiK'ut  .of  power)  its  Mile  aim  was  to  secure  and  exploit  the 
Tast  material  resources  id  lb.-  i-ity.  In  tin*  the  Tammany 
men  displayed  an  unexampled  rapacity  and  effrontery;  they 
applied  themselves  to  th-  phndtl  of  tin  .  iiy  property  with 
a  regularity  and  a  OOObWM  which  imparted  a  singularly  piquant 
flavour  ti.i  tin-  r.remoirj  of  initiation  of  new  members  of  the 
Tammany  society,  at  which  the  following  lines  were  sung:  — 


Under  the  wing  of  the  party,  Tammany  installed  municipal 
OOMUptton  j«-riu;iin-utly  in  Neil  fork  and  made  it  the  worwt- 
gnverned  city  uf  lit.'  Amcru  an  OOStiuMlt,  in  which  the  must 
elementary  waul-  :.■.!  tii,  aud  which 

constituted  a  living  aud  abiding  reproach  to  modern  oiriliza- 
tion. 

>  Or  lb*  41  nur'in  of  Nr  w  Ynrk  rWl»l  by  th*  popnlsr  voto  tram  MM  «bw* 
to  UeT.lSwm  tVmnrnt*.  of  •rb.'iu  Zi  l«-J..ugi»i  ui  T*»~*B1,  ud  Is  r>rt» 
csh>  wan  rv-alBcled  ohm  or  twice,  whrtw  tbr  JImhUhU  w*f»  i»i  .itil 
i~ij   .!(l.t  Um,  and  «kj*U/  Uuaku  to  Um  tappon  ol  W>|efcllssss  u4 
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n 

The  systematic  robbery  of  the  public  purse,  carried  on  in 
the  city  of  New  York  under  the  auspices  of  Tammany  began,  it 
would  appear,  about  1850,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  city,  the  need  for  better  means  of  transport  than  the 
omnibuses  ushered  in  the  era  of  concessions  to  railway  com- 
panies. From  that  time  the  rings  got  a  firm  footing,  but  it 
was  in  the  following  decade,  from  1860-1870,  that  they  reached 
their  apogee.  Towards  the  middle  of  this  decade  the  municipal 
administration  was  already  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  clique 
of  a  few  persons  who  pulled  the  strings  of  the  Organization  of 
the  Democratic  party.  Settling  the  ticket  for  regular  candi- 
datures among  themselves,  they  filled  the  municipal  bodies, 
and  even  the  State  Legislature,  with  their  tools,  and  got  them 
to  vote  expenditure  which  committed  the  finances  of  the  city 
to  millions  of  dollars,  in  the  form  of  sinecures,  public  works, 
taking  up  land  for  public  purposes,  "opening  of  new  streets," 
subsidies  and  more  or  less  fraudulent  gifts  to  various  associa- 
tions, etc.  Most  of  the  newspapers  were  paid  to  hold  their 
tongue;  their  owners  were  squared  by  the  municipal  adver- 
tisements given  to  them ;  the  reporters  all  received  an  annual 
douceur  of  two  hundred  dollars.1  Among  these  engineers  of 
municipal  corruption  a  certain  Tweed  arose,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  ring  which  has  remained  the  most  famous  of  them 
all.  This  man,  who  with  unheard-of  audacity  looted  the  capi- 
tal of  the  new  world,  was  in  reality  a  vulgar  rogue,  whose 
name  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  not  have  got  beyond 
the  reports  of  the  police  court.  A  chair-maker  by  trade,  lazy 
and  unskilful,  he  soon  gave  up  his  business  and  all  regular 
work  and  launched  into  speculation  and  caucus  politics.  A 
jovial  fellow,  with  a  fund  of  vulgar  bonhomie  and  an  exuberant 
nature,  he  managed  to  make  many  friends  among  the  lower 
orders  of  the  city  and  to  win  supporters  in  the  party  Organi- 
zation, which  enabled  him  to  obtain  several  elective  posts,  one 
more  important  than  the  other.  In  these  offices  he  found 
opportunities  for  jobbery  and  for  acquiring  influence  over  a 

1  "The  Government  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  North  American  Review, 
October,  1866. 

vol.  u — m 
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number  Ox  voters.  But  Tweed's  ambitions,  or  rather  appe- 
ar of  no  ordinary  kind.  Having  oome  into  contact, 
in  tba  municipal  life  of  New  York,  with  a  few  individual* 
ftlmu.it  as  obscure  and  just  as  greedy  as  himself,  they  spon- 
tancously  cumbiued  for  the  same  object  of  laying  bauds  on 
Hut  ho*  wen  they  to  get  a  hold  on  it?  They 
had  no  need  to  look  for  the  lever  of  Archimedes ;  it  was  there, 
concealed  in  the  party  Otpa&l  I  ItaOM  "Km  h  liMtribuU-d  power. 
Tfcj  MlMgart  OrgtaJaMton  VM  Tammany  Hall,  and  the  con- 
spirators dlNBtad  their  «Uip»  toward*  it.  By  a  aerie*  of  skil- 
ful move menU  they  mad"  tin;  tr  way  in tii  it*  (Jeneral  Committee, 
|Dt  INrMd  appointed  chairman,  then  obtained  admittance  into 
the  Tammany  society,  which,  renovated  by  an  infusion  of  fresh 
elements,  elected  Tweed  to  the  dignity  of  "Grand  Sachem." 
Tweed  and  his  associates  were  now  absolute  masters  of  Tim- 
many  Hall,  and  from  that  moment  the  city  of  New  York  was 
rutoaUj  at  their  feet. 

The  principal  members  of  this  clique  were,  in  addition  lo 
Twed,  an  obscure  attorney,  another  and  more  cultivated 
lawyer,  with  literary  ami  artistic  pretensions,  but  who  was 
only  a  notoriety -hunter,  and  an  ex -auctioneer,  who  has)  gradu- 
ally  n-.ru  n  Mn'  QoUsWjsJ  wottd  from  the  jicst  of  secretary  of 
award  caueu*.  Then*  four  oonitteitsd  KM  managing  "  Ring." 
Disposing  through  Tammany  of  nominations  to  offices,  they 
lilli'il  tlir  whole  municipal  administration  with  their  creatures', 
ri  to  tin"  bench  worthier**  individuals  who  »>dd  justice  "like 
"  lint  who  faithfully  tsrvwd  the  King  by  screening  its 
offending  protfgi*  from  the  rigour  of  the  law,  or  by  granting 
it  other  favours.  The  members  of  the  King  took  the  must  in  - 
portant  and  influential  posts  in  the  municipal  administration 
for  themselves;  thus  Tweed  got  himself  appointed  all  Ml  eoai- 
miasioner,  an  officii]  who  had  under  his  orders  a  very  hug* 
■taff  of  employees  and  of  labourers.  A  number  of  sinecure* 
created  for  the  purpose  increased  the  total  of  people  on 
whose  votes  the  King  could  depend.  Extensive  public  works 
•erred  as  a  pretext  fur  giving,  at  the  coat  of  the  ratepayers, 
real  or  fictitious  oomnatjon  to  a  mass  of  people,  who  in  return 
carried  out  the  political  orders  of  tin*  Ring.  Tins  enorsnons 
patronage  which  it  dispensed  to  the  lower  orders,  with  the 
e  of  Tammany  11*11,  was  the  rock  ou  which  it  founded 
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its  power.  With  it  the  King  captured  first  of  all  the  citadel 
of  the  party, —  the  primaries, —  which  were  frequented  only 
by  humble  citizens,  and  then  it  made  these  men  vote  for  its 
candidates  at  the  elections.  To  complete  their  number,  that 
is  to  say,  to  create  voters  at  its  beck  and  call,  the  King  pro- 
cured naturalizations  en  masse  of  aliens  in  violation  or  in 
contempt  of  the  law.  The  judicial  procedure  established  by 
the  law  for  this  purpose  was  turned  into  a  pure  farce  by  the 
judges  devoted  to  the  King ;  they  considered  and  decided  more 
than  fourteen  hundred  applications  a  day;  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1868  they  thus  admitted  more  than  forty-one 
thousand  aliens.  Moreover,  the  King  organized  on  an  equally 
extensive  scale  a  fraudulent  registration  of  voters,  by  getting 
fictitious  names  put  on  the  register,  which  were  used  after- 
wards for  voting.  At  the  poll  the  election  inspectors  appointed 
by  the  King  made  a  false  return,  so  that  at  the  election  of 
Governor  in  1868,  the  number  of  votes  given,  or  rather  counted, 
in  the  city  of  New  York  turned  out  to  be  eight  per  cent  in 
excess  of  the  entire  voting  population.1  The  Governor  elected 
was  the  candidate  of  the  King,  and  he  could  exercise  in  its 
favour  the  right  of  vetoing  such  decisions  of  the  Legislature 
as  were  likely  to  paralyse  the  intrigues  of  the  new  masters  of 
the  municipality.  The  Legislature,  however,  itself  fell  in 
with  the  plans  of  the  Ring.  The  latter  was  directly  repre- 
sented in  it  by  Tweed,  who  got  himself  elected  senator  and 
succeeded  even  in  obtaining  the  chairmanship  of  the  most 
important  senatorial  committee.  By  dint  of  lavish  bribes  to 
the  members  of  the  assembly,  he  procured  from  the  Legisla- 
ture a  law  which  modified  the  charter  of  the  city  so  as  to 
extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mayor,  and  transfer  several 
powers  in  regard  to  the  assessment  and  apportionment  of 
taxes,  and  some  other  important  decisions,  to  a  committee 
composed  of  the  mayor  and  of  three  other  high  municipal 
officials.  But  the  holders  of  these  four  positions  were  no 
other  than  the  four  members  of  the  King. 

Screened  on  all  sides,  Tweed  and  his  associates  quietly  robbed 
the  city  exchequer.     For  instance,  they  got  friends  to  buy  plots 


l  "An   Episode  in   Municipal   Government,"   by  C.  F.  Wingate   (North 
American  Review,  1874,  1875,  1876). 


of  !am!  wliieli  i  lM-  <itj  afterwards  •oqoind  Urn  pabUa  [wrpass* 
at  extravagant  prioM;   n  lo.irti»,  which  the 

SjtjS  [., i  nl    ■,'.;!  l!...i::  .i-l,  ;n:  :l  .|i|.-.l  :,.:■.   ■  TJ  Oftra, 

forced  the  contractors  Mai  trad*atB*ll  in  swell  the  totals  of  the 
accounts  and  to  hud  them  tin-  difi  the  real 

price  and  lha  bxroios.  prion,  Thsss  lad  mn  at  -i  fabulous 
extravagance,  of  wliieli  the  building  mid  furnishing  nf  the  law 
courts  constitutes  an  imperishable  monument;  according  to 
the  estimate,  it  was  to  cost  SiiW.fKKl,  but  it  swallowed  up 
from  eight  to  thirteen  miliums,  without  U-ing  finished;  each 
1.  $K'7,  and  the  rest  in  proportion.  Among  the 
various  items  in  the  accounts  there  were  also  safes  down  fur 
more  than  $1<)0,imt>.     'II,. 

sercnil  JaatJ  i|ui!e  uiii-ln  rki-<l,  tin-  bribed  I'resa  keeping 
silence,  mul  the  electorate  being  ^"fgf*  at  the  heels  nf  Tan- 
many,   whieli    it   followed    0Ot   of    party    loyalty  or  p-T—"1 

interest,      The  r icy  emliczzled    hy  the.    leaders  of  tin-  Bins; 

flowed  in  rt  golden  stream,  n*  wo  are  already  aware,  among  a 
vast  number  of  voters,  in  various  forms,  so  that  the  latter 
only  profited  by  ths  regim  ol  phmder.  Taxes  fahsj  had  nan* 
to  pH  ,  Mm  EM  pud  tlc-m.  and  if  they  were  fleeced,  where 
was  the  harm?  The  number  of  voters  interested  in  on*  way 
or  another  in  the  prosjierity  of  Taunuain  and  its  King  was  not 

less  Umu  !ial(  of  Um  electorate  of  New  York 

s)   11.  which  provided  it  with  the  popular  vote. 
the   Iting  mighl  it  i  for  a  long  time, 

and  it  *  1871,     Oua 

of  the  fellow- workers  of  i1.  mght  he  bad  Dot 

been  sufficiently  rewarded,  and  who  had  in  vain  prueeeutod  a 
claim  on  the  municipal  funds,  gotcogniiance  of  certain  frandu- 
lent  accounts,  tlirough  a  small  municipal  employee,  and  tnok 
them  to  a  newspaper.  The  scandal  became  public;  pi 
sens  shook  off  their  torpor,  organised  themselves,  and  firmed 
the  courts  to  Intervene.  The  member!  of  the  King,  by  betray  - 
ing  oue  another  to  save   their  sit  in.    fsiifliHIll  the  enquiry 

opened  into  their  misdeeds,  tint  were  re- 

nibsd  L"  dislodge  them,  tTumasked  and  publicly  nmrietad, 
Tweed  snapped  his  fingers  at  public  opinion  and  the  law  by 
asking:  "What  are  you  going  to  do  alsmt  it ': "  and  what  was 
more  characteristic,  he  was  not  left  in  the  lurch,  not  only  by 
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the  troop  of  his  lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants,  but  by  the 
voters  of  his  district,  who  triumphantly  re-elected  him  to  the 
Senate  of  the  State.  Eventually  the  Ring  was  defeated  at 
the  municipal  election,  and  its  principal  members  and  acolytes 
were  prosecuted  or  forced  to  abscond  or  retire.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  Ring  cost  the  rate-payers  $160,000,000  at  the 
lowest  computation ;  the  consolidated  debt  of  the  city  increased 
by  more  than  $100,000,000,  and  the  annual  expenditure  was 
doubled.1 

But  the  lesson  was  of  little  service  to  the  city  of  New  York; 
after  a  short  time,  when  the  champions  of  honest  government 
got  slack,  Tammany  recovered  itself,  and  in  1874  it  was  once 
more  in  possession  of  the  mayoralty.     The  Republican  Organ- 
ization, the  rival  of  Tammany  Hall,  contributed  to  this  result 
itself,  by  a  manoeuvre  which  will  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again  in  the  municipal  history  of  New  York;  the  independent 
citizens  having  opposed  a  candidate  to  that  of  Tammany  Hall, 
the  Republican  Machine  brought  into  the  field  another  candi- 
date of  its  own,  on  the  pretext  of  not  jeopardizing  the  prestige 
and  cohesion  of  the  Republican  party,  which  would  be  needed 
in  the  coming  State  and  national  political  battles.     These 
tactics,  which  divided  the  forces  arrayed  against  Tammany, 
had  the  natural  result  of  letting  its  candidate  get  in.     The 
Republican  Organization  was  not  so  very  sorry  for  this;  a 
secret  understanding  with  its  rival  of  Tammany  Hall  secured 
it  a  share  in  the  spoils.     The  upshot  of  the  revolt  of  1871 
against  Tweed's  Ring  was  to  bring  about  a  partial  weeding  of 
the  bench  and  of  the  upper  administrative  staff,  and  to  stop 
the  flagrant  waste  of  public  money.     Tweed's   Ring  disap- 
peared, but  its  place  was  taken  by  a  small  coterie  of  politicians 
of  low  degree,  who  were  just  as  dishonest,  and  who  ruled  the 
party  Organization  just  as  autocratically.    For  a  time  Tam- 
foany  was  more  careful  in  the  choice  of  its  candidates,  but 
simply  in  order  to  lull  the  vigilance  of  the  voters  by  making 
them  believe  that  it  had  turned  over  a  new  leaf.     Besides,  it 
pursued  these  tactics  only  with  the  most  conspicuous  offices 
which  headed  the  list.     The  rest  of  the  ticket  was  filled  up  as 

1  These  figures  are  taken  from  Lalor's  Cyclopsodia  of  Political  Science,  the 
^e,  "Tammany  HaU,"  by  Talcot  WilUams. 


before  with  corrupt  or  vulgar  men,  not  excepting  the 
of  the  town  OOBBBil 

Continually  perfecting  its  Machine,  Tammany  Hall  il 
mora  and  more  closely  within   its  nmiiilinlli 
strata  of  tin-  population,  and  in  particular  the  "dange: 
classes,"  the  men  who  are  on  the  borders  of  the  criminal 
when  they  do  not  form  part  of  it.     The  publicans  and 
keepers  of  all  kinds  of  low  resorts,  enrolled  by  fair  a* 
or  foul  in  the  Organist  ion  of  Tammany  Hall,  served  it 
recruiting  sergeants  among   the    large    proletariate    and    I 
gaol-birds  who  swarmed  in  New  York.     The  managing  ft 
of  Tammany  itself,  too,  came  up  to  a  lerel  which  was  i 
much    higher.'     However,  at  the    head    of  the  municijisd 
Tammany  Hall  still  tolerated  more  or  less  respectable  partM 
who  served  as  figure-heads.      A    temporary  eclipse   of  Tarn 
many  having  brought  Democratic  mayors,  elected  in  spite  o 
it,  into  the  Town  Hall  for  a  few  years,  Tammany  thought 
a  good  move,  in  order  to  ingratiate   itself  with 
voters,  to  raise  the  standard  of  respectability  of  its  Candidas* 
still    further,    and    it    procured    the    election    of  a 
tinguishiHl  mayor  (A.  S.  Hewitt)  itself.      Hut  iu  the  end  Tarn 
many  grew  tired  of  these  tactics  when  it  saw  that  these  mayor 
wanted   to   govern  the  city   in   the   interests    of    the 
Appealing,  with  the  surreptitious   assistance  of  the  tsVpa 
lican  Organization,  to  the   time-honoured  political  division 
which  split  the  rate-payers  into  two  hostile  camps  in  spite 
the  identity  of  their  interests  in  municipal  government.  Tarn 
many  Hall,  from  1888  onwards,  installed   in   the  mayoralt 
for  one  term  after  another,  individuals  who  were  akin 
to  the  section  of  the  electorate  which   haunted 
gambling  -hells.     The  Tammany   men    wen    now   a 
party,  and  shameless  corruption  recommenced  on 
■ssJt. 

Taught  by   Tweed's  experience,   however,   his 

>  Th-  nqulry  foodaeMd  Id  issg  by  *a  ln.ferma.nl  Kaw  Ywa  pa***  |*t» 
ihM  tb.  wcnUv*  ooouhIUm  of  Tsnim«*r  Hall  costs**-*  J»  >  rit.  nl  ■  n 
SalluVla**,  1  pane*  eaavtetal  at  »or4er,  I  sua  laHtro.1  t~i  anrsW  ta 
seqnlU*!,  t  pMsoo  proMenWd  f.,r  brllwry.  4  ptolwdnaal  gassUaca.  S 
k»jf  n  at  c—laf-hflsa— .  i  sslooo-kwy  ra.  8 
•  smhn  vl  la*  T*wl  «■■!(.  3  r i-rar-oa 
U»7«r»,  «c.  iKatim,  UM.  VoL  UX,  f.  4). 
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changed  their  modus  operandi;  they  took  care  not  to  swell  the 
taxes;  they  even  gave  the  rate-payers  the  illusion  of  economy 
and  reduced  taxation  (the  appearance  of  which  was  obtained 
by  the  fact  that  part  of  the  current  expenditure  was  defrayed 
by  loans,  by  the  increasing  revenues  of  the  city,  and  by  the  fall 
ia  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  municipal  debt,  while  the  higher 
valuation  of  the  ratable  property  brought  down  the  relative 
rate  of  taxation.1     To  make  up  for  this  the  Tammany  men 
developed  a  complete  system   of  blackmailing.     The   prin- 
cipal instrument  of  this  plunder  was  the  police;  they  levied 
a  regular  toll,  prescribed  by  a  fixed  tariff,  on  all  the  saloons, 
houses  of  ill-fame,  and  gambling-hells;  extorted  money,  on 
false  pretences  or  on  no  pretence  at  all,  from  small  traders 
whom  they   had  the  power  of  molesting.     Other  perfectly 
*^w±Nil  businesses  were  subjected  to  a  tribute :  steamboat  corn- 
Ponies,  insurance  societies,  banks,    etc.,    paid  blackmail  in 
^fcurn  for  the  "  protection "  accorded  to  them.     The  police 
Captains  and  even  the  policemen  had  to  buy  their  places  from 
their  superiors  by  payment  of  large  sums,  according  as  the 
district  was  more  or  less  "rich,"  that  is  to  say,  contained 
m°^e  loot.     Part  of  the  money  thus  extorted  went  to  the  head 
men  of  Tammany ;  it  appears  that  they  fixed  beforehand  for 
eaclx  ward  and  district  the  amount  of  the  blackmail  which 
^fcs  to  be  paid  to  them,  and  left  the  police  all  that  it  succeeded 
1X1  getting  over  and  above  this.8    Tammany  even  took  care  that 
sources  of  extortion  should  not  be  wanting;   it  used  all  its 
J^fluence  to  obtain  laws  restrictive  of  the  traffic  in  spirituous 
^9<Uors,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  them  on  Sunday  or  at  night- 
tlr**e,  or  increasing  the  amount  of  the  license,  etc.,  and  then 
*°lcl   the  protection   of   the    police   to   the  offenders.     Every 
^terest,  lawful  as  well  as  unlawful,  which  was  dependent  on 
txie   municipal  administration,  was  blackmailed  by  Tammany. 
.  ™£*e  government  of  the  city  in  fact  became  a  huge  market, 
ln  ^vhich  the  officers  might  as  well  have  sat  at  little  tables 
^^    sold  their  wares  openly."8 

i  -», 

a    *ammany  financiering,  ibid.,  p.  318. 

„      ^ee  The  Independent  of  the  13th  September,  1894,  the  article  by  Frank 

.*****!  one  of  the  counsel  who  prosecuted  the  enquiry  into  the  administration 

*H«  police  before  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  which  became  famous  under 

**ame  of  the  Lexow  Committee. 

*  Nation,  Vol.  LVIII,  p.  460. 
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The  revelation  of  these  scandals,  due  I 
initiative  of  private  individuals,  produced,  in  L8M,  *  rrrol 
like  thai  formerly  directed  agafatft  Tw—d  and  hi*  gang;  it 
took  place  under  the  same  conditions  .mil  bid  the  aajnj 
the  tadependent  sttitail  tad  fbOM  PlHiHimatl  who  were  in- 
diguanl  it  Of  jiwlltlll  Df  T:ni]in;iu\,  h:i\  fag  made  common  cause 
with  the  Republicans,  the  coalition  defeated  Tammany  Mall 
andcarried  nut  aclcaiismi,' process  m  tl  u,  in  the 

ordinary  as  well  as  the  mctaplmnial  sense  of  the  words;  it  re- 
formed the  jwlicti  and  had  I  ;nd*-r  t 
Tammany  regime  had  bMB  I'll  in  a  dirty  state  from  motives  -.( 
economy.  Itut  at  the  next  election,  when  a  vigorous  attempt 
was  made  to  enforce,  in  an  unmistakable  way,  the  supremacy 
id  municipal  infcwta  in  the  administration  of  the  I 
choosing  a  mayor  and  other  aumioipa]  --undulates  solely  foe 
tlieir  competence  and  their  ihar.e  t  r  all  f 
OMMJdantiOM,  the  two  rival  Organizations  once  mora  i 

■  i.  H  usual,  their  patties  followed  them,  with  t 

.'..  Timirtrrj  Hall  os hack  tuts  power. 

than   sec  the   mayoralty  etl i j*  Eton    the    i>"'v    M  u  bin**,  I 
BapobU  '!   1i>  hand  nn-t  the  rity  t 

Tammany,  its  rival.      It  did  so  by  running  a  tl 
and  thrusting  him.  becatue  lie  was  a  rWonfattcao,  oa  the  I 
lican  voters,  although  it  knew  parfeetiv  well  tliat  he  o 
get  in.      il.  i  li  m  DOt  a  rery  noval  t 

the  history  of  New  York,  on  this  occasion  derived  exceptional 
gravity  from  the  hot  that  tail  election  (of  I»1I7>  inaugurated 
a  new  era  m  the  municipal  life  of  the  American  metropolis, 
which,  owing  to  an  amalgamation  of  New  York  with  HroaikJyi 
and  other  neighbouring  agglomerations,  became  the  ■ 
largest  city  of  the  world,  ami  offend  an  enormous  stake  t 
'  a  were  contending  for  its  administration. 


Ill 

This  rery  summary  sketch  of  the  history  of  Tammany  I 
and  of  the  municipal  administration  of  Nrw  York,  which  i 

indissolubly  oo rtainly  present 

career,  but  by  no  means  an  exceptional  ooej  too  II 
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will  be  found  in  that  of  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Union; 
Tammany  has  only  exhibited  them  in  a  singularly  exaggerated 
torn.  Moreover,  some  of  these  cities  were  not  better  off  than 
New  York,  and  had  a  history  somewhat  resembling  and  parallel 
with  that  of  Tammany  Hall.  Thus  almost  at  the  very  moment 
when  Tweed's  Sing  Was  being  overthrown  at  New  York,  amid 
shouts  of  general  indignation,  in  the  second  municipality  of 
the  Republic,  in  Philadelphia,  a  Ring  was  being  installed 
which  was  to  be  master  of  the  city  for  years  to  come.  This 
was  the  Gas  King,  the  most  famous,  next  to  Tammany's,  in  the 
annals  of  American  municipal  life.  Of  the  factors  which  made 
the  Tammany  Ring  possible  and  ensured  its  success,  several 
were  absent  in  Philadelphia;  it  did  not  possess  a  living  tradi- 
tion of  party  loyalty  as  old  and  as  materialized  as  that  em- 
bodied in  Tammany  Hall;  in  its  population  the  alien  element 
introduced  by  the  constant  flow  of  immigration  was  not  very 
considerable;  the  Quaker  city,  too,  had  no  populace  like  that 
of  New  York,  but,  on  the  contrary,  contained  a  very  large 
medium  class  composed  of  small  tradesfolk  and  well-to-do 
artisans,  occupying  their  own  houses,  and  in  their  capacity  of 
ratepayers  directly  interested  in  good  municipal  government. 
But  all  these  advantages  were  more  than  counterbalanced  for 
eril  by  the  unusual  perfection  of  the  party  Machine,  with  the 
help  of  which  the  Gas  Ring  captured  and  bled  the  city.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  history  of  the  Gas  Ring  is  particularly 
characteristic. 

The  anxieties  of  the  Civil  War  having  kept  the  good  citi- 
zens more  than  ever  away  from  the  primaries,  the  latter  fell 
completely  into  the  hands  of  the  least  exalted  social  elements. 
With  their  assistance  a  few  needy  and  ambitious  individuals 
succeeded  in  getting  places  in  the  gas  department,  which  was 
a  dependency  of  the  municipality.  Having  under  their  orders 
*  very  large  number  of  employees  and  workmen  (as  many  as 
two  thousand),  these  personages  conceived  the  idea  of  turning 
them  into  political  agents  by  making  them  take  up  the  business 
and  assume  the  power  of  the  party  Organization.  Methodically 
distributed  among  all  the  wards  of  the  city,  the  Gas  Depart- 
ment people  filled  the  primaries  and,  thanks  to  their  number 
and  their  discipline,  secured  majorities  for  the  delegates  whom 

their  employers  pointed  out  to  them  beforehand.     The  com- 
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mand  of  such  a  compact  mass  of  "workers"  had  made  t 
leaders  installed  in  the  gas  department  an  important  electoral 
factor,  and  soon  procured  them  valuable  alliance*  in  the  othrr 
iijusiici [Jill  departmenta.     These  contributed  to  the  Gas  Ring 

tKi'iri|iniLLni  employee*,  wbc  rat  reinfbro*jdbi  the  employees 

ol    Mi mtractor*  and  trades jwo pic  doing  business  with  th* 

municipality,  ul  the  saloon -keepers,  as  well  as  of  the  numerous 
servant*  of  th*  bJm,  in  which  the  head  mm 

of  the  King  became,  shareholders.  All  these  troops  formed  a 
single  army,  marching  at  the  order  of  the  King, with  the  polio- 
on  its  flanks.  A  friendly  mayor  filled  the  whole  force  with 
pnlitaoim  of  low  degree,  who  voted  Ui  the  primaries  as  citi- 
zens, induced  the  humbler  voters  to  attend  them,  and  got  rid 
of  the  independent  ones  by  their  power  as  jailioe  officers, 
they  prevented  them  from  getting  into  Die  primaries";  at  tin- 
elections  they  screened  the  electoral  frauds  which  it  was  thnr 
duty  to  prevent,  tat  Bade  thing!  unpleasant  for  those  who 
protested.     Intrigue  and  corruption  by  means  of  sinecures  in 

the  gas  lie]  lartmetil  or  else  where  drtinitl  Vely  silenced  Opposition 

and  gave  the  King  complete  control  of  the  primaries  sad  the 
conventions,  thai  is  to  say,  the  monopoly  of  the  regular  candi- 
ilainns  N<>  eaiiilidatc  hostile  to  the  King  could  obtain  a 
nomination.  No  one  who  had  not  given  pledges  to  the  King 
could  be  elected,  not  only  to  municipal  assemblies,  but  ere*, 
to  the  State  Legislature  or  Congress.  For  the  King,  following 
Bpk  of  its  prototype  of  New  York,  took  car*  lo  ally 
itself  with  the  dominant  polrtica]  parly,  at  New  York  the 
Democrats  were  in  a  majority,  and  the  Ring  there  beca*** 
Democrat;  at  Philadelphia  the  Republicans  were  In  power, 
•ad  the  Ring  hoisted  the  standard  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
out  of  parly  loyalty  almost  all  its  followers  voted  the  tick**, 
privately  settled  by  the  Gas  Ring.  The  compact  battalions 
which  the  latter  brought  to  the  Republican  party  were  such  a 
■ 

imitating  the  attitude  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  State  Of  New  York  towards  Tweed  sod  his  sucesawxsra, 
or  of  the  Republican  leaders  towards  the  carpet  -baggers  in 
the  South,  did  not  care  to  look  too  closely  into  the  Irani 
by  which  these  contingents  were  supplied  to  then;  in  tfas> 
situation  created  by  the  war  their  great  object  was  the  success* 
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of  the  Republican  party,  which  seemed  to  them  bound  up  with 
the  safety  of  the  Union.  Then  when  the  problems  raised  by 
the  war  passed  out  of  the  acute  stage,  another  preoccupation, 
of  an  anything  but  sentimental  kind,  made  the  interest  of 
the  Republican  party  paramount;  it  became  the  champion 
of  protection,  from  which  Pennsylvania,  a  pre-eminently 
manufacturing  State,  benefited  most.  To  maintain  the  high 
customs  duties,  the  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia  and  of  the 
State  silenced  all  scruples  and  made  over  to  the  Organization 
their  votes  and  those  of  their  numerous  workmen,  whose  in- 
terest was,  or  was  represented  to  them  as,  identical  with  that 
of  their  employers.  The  upshot  was  that  the  King  managed 
to  fill  the  whole  municipal  administration  and  most  of  the 
town  councils  with  its  creatures,  and  to  plant  its  garrison  in 
the  State  Legislature. 

Once  in  power,  the  Gas  Ring  exploited  the  city  exchequer 
just  as  methodically  as,  but  with  more  prudence  and  decency 
than,  the  Tammany  Ring;  the  controllers  of  the  Gas  Ring  took 
care  to  entrust  the  high  municipal  offices  to  more  or  less  re- 
spectable personages,  whom  they  used  as  figure-heads,  while 
they  themselves  kept  behind  the  scenes ;  nor  did  they  rob  with 
the  same  effrontery  as  Tweed  and  Co.  But  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia was  no  better  off;  the  price  of  gas  was  exorbitant,  and 
the  enormous  income  which  it  brought  in  to  the  municipality 
disappeared  by  means  of  a  mysterious  system  of  accounts ;  the 
city  debt  increased  at  the  rate  of  three  millions  a  year,  with- 
out any  important  improvement  being  introduced  into  the 
municipal  plant;  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  ever  growing 
debt  the  rates  were  made  heavier  and  heavier ;  "  inefficiency, 
waste,  badly  paved  and  filthy  streets,  unwholesome  and  offen- 
sive water,  and  slovenly  and  costly  management  have  been 
the  rule  for  years  past  throughout  the  city  government."  ' 

1  Petition  presented  in  1883  to  the  State  Legislature  by  several  leading 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  who  describe  the  condition  of  the  city  in  these  terms: 
"  Philadelphia  is  now  recognized  as  the  worst-paved  and  worst-cleaned  city  in 
the  civilized  world.  The  water  supply  is  so  bad  that  during  many  weeks  of 
the  last  winter  it  was  not  only  distasteful  and  unwholesome  for  drinking,  but 
offensive  for  bathing  purposes.  The  effort  to  clean  the  streets  was  abandoned 
for  months,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  that  end  until  some  public-spirited 
citizens,  at  their  own  expense,  cleaned  a  number  of  the  principal  thorough- 
fares.   The  system  of  sewerage  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  sewers  are 
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Exploiting  nil  the  resources  uf  the  citv,  rh<-  I ; 
even  the  charitable  institutions  aud  the  pHsous, —  it  impcr- 
turbably  took  its  tribute  of  them.      I  I  •tin  out 

of  Hflhoolmaatei-sliip,  and  filled  the  school*  with  Inoonpetenl 
teachers.  It  towed  the  seeds  of  corruption  Bferywhero;  it  *<-i 
up  11  liottH-il  uf  il  in  the  BUnletpl]  ;■  d  tminated 

rvi-ii  the  oourti  of  law.     LQu  the  Tnwtiittnj  Biag,  U  stopped 

the  mouth  of   tin'   pn -v.  lies,   bo  that  not   b 

single  pajwr  could  be  found  U>  plead  the  cuim  of  boiwet 
government.  It  manufactured  major ities  at  the  poll*  by 
moans  of  frauds  in  voting  ;ih. I   '"  ,:' 

it  bought  voles  wholesale  ami  retail,  forcing  all  those  wbu 
received  salaries  from  the  city  to  provide  the  wherewithal  for 
corruption.  The  policemen  entrusted  with  the  dirty  wnrk 
already  described  were  also  taxed  at  twenty  dollar!  a  head 
and  more,  and  their  aaptsini  d  ■  euan  higher  figure.  The 
air  reeked  with  MmrptjoB. 
The  power  el  the  Kaehine,  which  shielded  the  Ring  thaiwae 
i-  itete  of  things,  wee  re  intoned  by  certain 

..|;.MIi]/:illiHI    Ml     LtW   ■ 

hmilieeilj  eTIin  i  inaletodewejlebpel 

abuses,  This  organization,  which  wee  by  no 
present"'!  b)  MTtjrel  CrUeti  'in''  thoat  the  largest  ones, a  tangled 
heap  of  administrative  bodies,  placed  poU*wadl  by  the  side  or  on 
the  top  of  one  another,  of  small  committees  and  commissions 
with  independent  powen  and  separate  accounts,  which,  added 
to  the  complication  of  the  system,  mode  it  impossible  to  coo- 
if.il  those  bodies.  At  Philadelphia  "thirty- two  departments  or 
executive  arms,  all  independent  of  each other,  .mdof  any  bead 
save  councils,  divided  the  management  of  affairs,  and  reduced 
responsibility  to  &  minimum." '  The  eon  fusion  and  irrrspno- 
sibility  which  resulted  therefrom  were  farther  aoaentneted  by 
the  frequent  changes  which  the  Statu  Legislature  made  in  the 

aotarioualj  bud,  —  to  much  so  as  lo  ba  danfarniu   lo  U»  h— JUi  aaal  »■« 
orJaattir*  lo  las  BSSSfntl  i.I  "ur  psopla,     mi 
UMt  »lra-oirr*  liarp  1ml  to  hr  rciiFtmt  almiMl  m 
■*<•  beaa  In  pari  aaaM  i 
fall  !■■  ■!«-»>  ■.H...11I  .  ■  i. 

ttttj  i;.*.r„,nrnt  in  r*«ae>>*ts.  at  K.  r.  i 

;  ISMT.  p   ill  <"  Jolin*  H..,.klo.  t  oli-rwi;  WhIIm  In  Hlmrtial  saw 
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organization  of  the  city.  In  most  of  the  States  there  was  no 
organic  municipal  law  securing  the  government  of  the  cities  a 
certain  measure  of  stability;  each  city  received  from  the  Legis- 
lature its  charter,  which  prescribed  its  administration  some- 
what minutely,  and  which  might  be  changed  at  any  moment  in 
its  smallest  details.  Practically  deprived  of  self-government, 
the  cities  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Legislatures,  or  rather  of 
the  small  groups  of  their  members  who  used  their  powers  to 
experiment  on  the  municipal  charters  for  reasons  which  were 
often  of  an  interested  nature.  If  sinecures  were  wanted,  re- 
course was  had  to  the  Legislature,  which  created  new  offices  in 
the  city  departments  with  nominal  duties;  if  the  object  was 
to  turn  out  political  opponents,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  save 
friends  from  the  risks  of  an  impending  election,  the  Legislature 
obligingly  voted  a  law  which  abolished  the  offices  of  the  first- 
named  or  prolonged  the  terms  of  the  second;  was  it  desired 
to  grant  a  financial  company  privileges  not  contemplated  or 
prohibited  by  the  law,  the  Legislature  was  called  in  and  forth- 
with voted  a  bill  accordingly.  The  municipality,  even  if  it 
was  honest,  was  not  master  in  its  own  house. 

There  was  thus  a  permanent  conspiracy  between  the  faulty 
legal  organization,  which  destroyed  the  responsibility  of  the 
municipal  authorities  to  their  constituents,  and  the  party 
Machine,  which  did  away  with  the  responsibility  of  the  muni- 
cipal voters  to  themselves  and  the  interests  of  their  city. 
The  more  the  ramifications  of  the  Machine  extended  in  the 
city  and  beyond  it,  the  more  grave  and  mischievous  did  this 
conspiracy  become,  and  it  reached  its  highest  point  when  the 
majority  in  the  municipality  and  in  the  Legislature  belonged 
to  the  same  party  and  the  same  Machine.  In  New  York, 
where  the  State  Legislature  generally  had  a  Republican  major- 
ity, Tammany  Hall,  which  was  supposed  to  represent  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  city,  could  not  expect  any  favours 
from  the  Legislature  in  Albany,  and  might  even  be  seriously 
embarrassed  in  its  operations  by  the  intervention  of  the  Legis- 
lature. But  at  Philadelphia  the  majority  in  the  municipality 
belonged  to  the  same  party  that  was  predominant  in  the  State 
Legislature;  and  as  the  latter's  majority  was  made  up  with 
the  vast  vote  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  Ring  which  ruled 
the  city  was  sure  of  support   in  the  Legislature.     In  vain, 
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1  independent  citizens  appeal  to  the  I-egUlature 
■  MaWffblt  excessive  powers  in  the  matter  of  tnanicipi 
ation  might  have  been  used  as  a  check  on  luunieipi 
\  i  (  could  these  citizens  count  on  the  support  of  tl 
I>emocrntic  opposition,  for  the  men  who  ran  the  Republic* 
Machine,  that  is  to  a*y,  to  a  secret  nutlet 

standing  with  the  managers  of  the  Democratic  Organixatiot 
and  in  the  wards  when  t In*  independents  were  too  nuinerott 

got  in  Democratic  candidates  who  pi toed  i 

told,  just  as  Tweed    proceeded    when    he    bought    I:-; 

caucuses  in  New  York.      Left  to  their  own  resources,  ' 

pendents  hud  peal  difficult}    in  contesting  ■       . 

of  the  many  elective  offices  to  !»■  tilled  ap|  i-n,  apart  fmro  t 

monopoly  ol    regular  candidatures,  tin 

of  the  ballots,  thanks  to  the  flip  ticket  system.      In  I 

electors  were  asked  to  vote  for  a  iln  <  mdjdate 

Trhlln  ■miilnunlnn  lr  the  return  of  ndiibu-i 

to  the  other  offices,   it  WM  necessary  to  provide  them  wit* 

ballot-pt  tOgtUtM  with  the  H 

jHit'l.tit    DandfdotO,  those  of  the  candidates   for  all   the  oth" 

jH.st-*,  and   mill  alterations  firr  the  different  electoral  distnrU 

of  Philadelphia  beeidee;  and  If  the  Bepoblktn  as  well  * 

Democrat*   were  appealed    to  OH   beh.ill    DJ    tins    iridepeodeal 
',  ail  these  tickets  had  to  '  s  plicate. 

Thus  the  Machine  drew  a  sort  of  in.n;  muicipal 

life;  from  whatever  aide  good  citizens  approached,  they  were 
confronted  and  driven  back  by  the  Machine.  Many  atu-mfi 
were  made  to  dislodge  the  King;  they  failed  time  after  tin 
but  in  the  end  the  assailants  managed  to  effect  a  breach  in  i) 
fortress,  and,  gaining  ground  step  by  step,  amid  a  ■ 
incidents  which  I  shall  have  another  opportunity  of  rela 
succeeded  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  in  overthrowing  t 
Ring.  But,  a*  in  New  Fork,  the  triumph  of  the  good  ciuaexu 
a  not  'd  long  duration.  The  municipal  administration  o«mw 
DMl    (ell   under   the   yoke  of   the   Machine,    whine    i 

I  it  on  more  or  less  commercial  lines.  Abo* 
not  so  flagrant,  hut  extravagance  none  the  leas  eonttt 
characterize  the  municipal  goven tit  of  Philadelphia 
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Among  the  other  large  cities,  several,  especially  Washing- 
ton,1 New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,2  were 
hardly  better  off  than  Philadelphia  or  New  York  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Rings.     Elsewhere  municipal  disorders  occurred  on  a 
smaller  scale,  but  under  almost  similar  conditions;  that  is  to 
say,  that  wherever  municipal  resources  whetted  people's  appe- 
tites, and  a  large  population  devoid  of  natural  cohesion  and 
public  spirit,  but  abounding  in  floating  and  corrupt  elements, 
and  wedded  to  the  notion  of  "  regularity,"  could  be  easily  taken 
in  tow  by  the  party  Machine,  the  latter  allowed  the  municipal 
property  to  become  the  prey  of  the  boldest  spirits.     Almost 
all  the  cities  whose  population  exceeded  100,000,  or  even  a 
lesser  figure,  had  their  Rings.     At  one  time  a  Ring  was  de- 
liberately formed  to  plunder  the  city  by  a  few  persons  who 
were  trying  to  capture  the  Organization  of  the  predominant 
political  party  for  that  purpose.     At  another  the  Ring  de- 
veloped almost  automatically  through  the  play  of  the  party 
system.    The  plan  of  lighting  municipal  elections  on  political 
lines,   without  reference  to  the    special  fitness   or  even  to 
the  integrity  of  the  candidates,  brought  into  municipal  life 
many  individuals  of  questionable  public  spirit,  who  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  government  of  the  city  offered  opportunities 
for  extravagance   and  jobbery,    and  they  took  advantage  of 
it  with  more  or  less  audacity  or  more  or  less  moderation. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  formal  Ring  with  a  regular  organization 

the  current  expenditures  of  the  city  rose  from  13)  millions  of  dollars  (in  round 
numbers)  to  more  than  3'2  millions  (137  j>er  cent),  whereas  the  value  of  the 
rateable  property  increased  from  f>.r4  to  770  millions  only  (37  per  cent). 

1  Three  years  of  King  government  (1871-1874)  saddled  the  city  of  Washington 
^ithadebt  twice  as  large  (in  proportion  to  the  population)  as  that  contracted 
by  the  whole  Union  during  the  four  years  of  civil  war;  and  what  the  city  got 
if  return  in  the  form  of  the  public  works,  which  had  served  as  a  pretext  for 
tins  extravagant  expenditure,  was  valueless ;  thus  the  wood  pavement  cost 
four  millions  of  dollars,  but  it  was  so  badly  done  that  it  had  to  be  renewed  at 
a  fresh  cost  of  S  1.420,000  (see  N<iti<m,  VoLXLII,  p.  28 ;  Vol.  XLV,  p.  47). 

2  An  eminent  citizen  of  this  city  sums  up  the  career  of  the  municipality 
un,ler the  government  of  political  parties  as  follows:  "It  has  made  the  city 
^  of  Chicago  an  asylum  of  party  retainers,  who  live  on  the  public  revenues, 
,,nlrol  party  management,  and  stand  between  the  people  and  their  govern- 
ll|(nt.  It  culminated  in  Chicago  in  1895,  in  a  common  council  which  was 
'"•'rally  a  den  of  thieves.  Some  three  fourths  of  the  members  banded  them- 
Hw's  together  to  plunder  the  public  and  to  blackmail  corporations  "  (The 
•' '•'•''ipnl  Outlook,  by  Edwin  B.  Smith,  Chicago  Municipal  Voters'  League, 
l*«,p.7j. 
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which    carried  08  Hie    exploitation  of  tin-  city,  after  bavin 
gained  a  footing  in  n  municipal  department,  which  served 
as  a  citadel  wfcauM  it  directed   its  operations;  such  was 
celebrated   King  of  S;iti  Francisco,  which  was  installed  it 
lire  department.      At   another    time  the  Kings  were  11101 
the  nature  of  temporary  and  intermittent  combinations. 
tin.'  better  concealment  of  their  designs,  they  often  I 
on  a  single  municipal  department  which  offered  then 
tiling  to  exploit  or  the  means  of  waking  money.     This  depart 
nient    was    frequently    that   of    the  police,  as  in    New  Yw 
under  tin.-   late  rule  of  Tammany. 
i  When  the  scandals  reached  thftjf  highest  pitch,  or  the  burd 
of  taxation  IftMiiic  intolerable,   revolts   broke  out  agaitmt   t 
corrupt  Kings  and  the  Machines}  as  in  New  York  Mid  Phil 
delplna.     That    If.  to  aay,  the  good  citizens  shook  <-  "' 
indifference,   row,   Ofgtaixed   themselves,  beat  to  i 
march- it   :i-ju[.-,t.   I  In     tUtlaitt   Od    t)M   public   weal   i 

behind    tin'   Mai-Ui >f   the  predominant  party. 

pi-ndrntH    flonbhwd  with    the    rival    party  for  this    [ 
detached  honest  citizens  from  the  party  in  power,  and  oft 
succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  King.     Many  of  tha 
introduced    new    tendencies,    new    currents,    into    . 
political  life  caught  in  the  toils  of  party  organic 
for  this  reason  the  most  important  and  the  t 
istic  of  these  attempts  at  emancipation  will  be  e 
their  proper  place.     For  the  moment,  so  far  as  the  1 
of  the  growing  influence  of  Um  QmHU  m  municipal  life  a 
tli"  dlfWjtfau    taken   by  the  latU-r  under  its  impuUr  is  a 
iirinil.    it    ueed    only    be    (minted    out    that  (the   i 
question,  even  the  most  successful,  the  moat  victi  " 
■JH  but  incident.*,  wttoh  merely  made  a  break  in  t 
linn   of  the   power  of  the  Machine.)    Hardly  freed  I 
yoke,  the  American  cities  fur  the  most  part  soon  fell  u 
again,   for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  principal   f 
the  situation  remained  the  same.     When  the 
by  the  sudden  revelation  of  the  scandals  cal 
when  the  vigilance  of  the  good  citizens  began  to  t 
was  always  pretty  soon,  the  jiermanent  forces  oa  i 
<<   rested,  after  having  been  In  abeyance  fora 
assorted   themselves   one*   mote.      Tbej   afflicted    t 
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majority  of  voters  with  a  dimness  of  sight,  and  even  those 
who  had  some  clearness  of  vision  were  content  to  ask,  like  the 
member  of  Congress,  who,  having  come  into  the  House  while 
the  claims  of  two  rival  candidates  to  a  contested  seat  were 
being  investigated,  and  having  been  told  by  a  colleague  that 
"they  are  both  rascals/'  enquired:  "Which  is  our  rascal?" 
In  one  form  or  another,  therefore,  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  the  municipal  abuses  upheld  or  encouraged  by  the 
Caucus  continued  to  be  common  occurrences  in  most  of  the 
large  cities.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  they  stamped  munici- 
pal administration,  not  to  mention  the  moral  effects,  with 
two  leading  traits  which  constitute  the  material  result  of  its 
career  since  the  Civil  War:  an  excessive  increase  in  the  debt 
of  the  city,  and  the  utter  inadequacy  of  its  municipal  plant. 
Of  the  colossal  sums  expended,  a  certain  portion  went  into  the 
pockets  of  the  plunderers,  and  the  greater  portion,  which  was 
deroted  to  legitimate  objects,  was  misapplied  by  untrustworthy 
or  incompetent  agents,  leaving  the  cities  with  no  thoroughly 
developed  or  well  executed  public  works. 


(The  direct  exploitation  of  municipal  interests,  on  the  brutal 

methods  popularized  by  Tweed,  was  at  an  early  stage  sup- 
plemented, and  afterwards  more  and  more  replaced,  by 
indirect  exploitation.  This  last  method  was  peculiarly 
favoured  by  a  special  phenomenon  of  the  economic  expansion) 
the  stimulating  property  of  which  in  the  corruption  of  muni- 
cipal government  I  have  already  pointed  out.  The  special 
economic  factor  referred  to  was  the  rise  of  joint-stock  indus- 
trial concerns,  of  corporations.  While  imparting  to  corruption 
a  fresh  development,  often  of  a  more  subtle  but  of  an  exceed- 
mgly  penetrating  kind,  it  enabled  the  party  Organization  at 
the  same  time  to  take  a  more  direct,  more  personal  share  in  the 
prostitution  of  the  powers  of  government  to  private  interests. 
The  extraordinary  outburst  of  manufactures  and  of  speculation, 
after  the  war,  brought  about  a  concentration  of  capital  un- 
precedented in  history,  which  made  a  comparatively  limited 

YOL.  II  —  K 


tervention  at  ibi 
'il  industrial  lilwrty, 

n'l   hithlU  was  taken   uu 

•rolntjoa    of    industrial   rcUtKO 

cummin  ity  Mtiti  develop. 


number  of  capitalist  combinations  masters  uf  moat  <•!  ' 
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mid   further,  the  companies  overran   the  American   continent 
;i!     Um  tin, it  shBj    thai    ilu    ootMMnl  and  the  habit     i 
vidu;il    hudOW   HU)   in.ii  inl.'iv.'iiti.'ii   of   the  Slat.-,  whtch  Iwd 

[nwniil  into  dogma*,  naond  industrial  Ubert 

legislator  lr;iiin-il    in    thaM   HOUotM   I 

jiwun-.x   by   tin'    unexpected    ■■vnlii 

While  raodaring  great  larvtoai 

ing  its  Monotaic  Iif«-  with  liaiiamlim  foteo  ami  rapidity,  th* 

Im  exhibited'  inaatJabla  gmd  ami,  n*  it- were,  an 
innate  tandUKrj  B)  paae  theft  way  by  trampling  uo  individual 
interest*,  n  on  tbfl  Maker  intenala  vbioa  BUMd  thrir  pet* 

They  tricil  to  areata  n poUaa  by  Braahlag  coiujatitiim  j« 

/«i  rt  nr/iiA,  Will  tin-  Btata  ramalrj  ;<  pMatw  -pt-ctaior  i.{ 
this  power,  or  will  it  bm  it-  uthoritj  bo  arrest  this  coalition 
uf  si'llish  interests,  which  in  1 1 . •■  i r  CBIBBf  "f  cm"ns*eaa*tal 
may  constitute  a  danger  tot  the  general  interest,  or  id  any 
event  will  it  be  watchful  enoogh   i 

"n  Hi'ir  part?  These  were  the  questions  raised  from  Um 
very  Imgllililim       I  i"  hi  '-oun*  of  events 

wan  Ml  Dtgaai  of  govern  men  t  showed  them 

:  1 1n-  . nit s.-t  Indifferent  ..r  even  too  tthHgiBg  to  the 
corjHiralium.      U  ith   eiilpidi 

the  aompai  ■  u  of  ili-  public  pro] 

to  iiu-ir  tan,  tad  Had  the  i 

in  which  the  lattar  Indulged.  The  eorpotatioM,  which  I 
command  uf  BHMJi  need  II  lavishly  to  buy  the  support  ■ 
tin  ei.ntiivjiii. ■■■  d  ba  need. 

:    Hn-   tint   plane  ( 
iniinicipal   administration,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  bom   i 
DU  which  consist''!  raS.  BM 

interest,  to  utilize  the  public  thoroughfare*  or  t 
rtreet-cara,  railways,  railroads  in  t 
gas  works,  electrical  supply,  water  works,  etc-     Theee  ( 
■  ions  or  "franchises."   oul    "f  which  the  coni|ianiee 
profit,  consequently  represented  for  the  cities  which  had  1 
disposal  of  them  an  asset  for  which  it  was  only  right  to  a 
a  return.     But  the  companies  more  often  than  not  i 
to  get  the  franchisee  gratis,  or  by  payment  w(  no  i 
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small  due ;  they  bought  the  members  of  the  city  councils, 
which  were  generally  filled,  thanks  to  the  Caucus,  with  poli- 
ticians of  a  low  stamp.  The  steady  growth  of  the  cities  and 
the  technical  improvements  in  the  means  of  transport  and  com- 
munication increased  the  number  of  the  franchises  and  their 
value,  and  along  with  them  the  opportunities  for  corruption. 
The  traffic  in  franchises  became  very  common  in  the  large 
cities;  it  created  a  particular  species  of  town  councillors, 
which  acquired  a  melancholy  popularity  under  the  name  of 
"boodle  aldel•men,,, l  from  whom  the  corporations  bought  the 
ordinance  of  the  council,  or  who  even  of  their  own  accord 
organized  a  syndicate  to  hold  out  a  public  right  until  a  pur- 
chaser could  be  found.  The  municipal  freebooters,  organized 
in  "rings"  or  "combines,"  thus  found  a  means  of  making 
money  without  taking  it  directly  out  ot  the  pockets  of  the 
ratepayers,  but  the  loss  was  none  the  less  enormous  to  the 
latter ;  for  if  the  companies  had  paid  the  cities  for  the  fran- 
chises, or  paid  what  they  were  worth,  there  would  have  been 
no  need,  as  has  been  calculated  in  the  case  of  New  York,  for 
instance,  of  municipal  taxes  to  defray  the  city  expenditure.2 
The  corporations  obtained  numberless  other  favours  which 
consolidated  their  monopoly,  to  the  detriment  of  the  citizens, 
or  even  of  future  generations,  bound  by  the  culpable  com- 
plaisance or  negligence  of  the  municipalities.  With  their 
complicity  the  corporations  even  evaded  payment  of  their 
proper  quota  of  rates,  and  paid  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
th«n,  leaving  the  burden  to  be  borne  by  the  poorer  ratepayers.3 
While  buying  boodle  aldermen  directly  whenever  they  could, 
the  companies,  which  had  considerable  interests  at  stake,  hit 

1The  word  "  boodle."  used  in  vulgar  parlance,  and  especially  in  thieves' 
Stari-.  to  denote  money  or  booty,  has  become  synonymous  with  money  used 
f"r  bribery,  especially  for  bribing  aldermen.  Cf.  C.  L.  Norton,  Political 
An>riranisms.  N.  Y..  18«H),  and  E.  Brown  and  A.  Strauss,  A  Dictionary  of 
Amnbvn  Politics,  N.  Y.,  18!*2. 

2A  R.  Conkling.  City  (iovcrnmcnt  in  the  VniWl  States,  N.  Y.,  1895,  p.  17fi. 

3 The  triennial  report,  of  18!  18,  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  of  the 
Mat*  of  Illinois,  points  out  that  the  tax  on  dogs  brings  in  more  to  Chicago 
'ban  that  on  the  street-car  companies.  "  In  188<>  the  dogs  paid  827,<H8  for 
I h«*  fnw  privileges  they  enjoy,  while  the  street-car  companies  paid  !?.'H).">;J0 ;  but 
**''»  afterwards  the  dog.  having  less  influence  in  legislative  halls  than  certain 
rinain-u-rs.  j,a»l  t.»  bi-ar  the  larger  burden."  In  1 S! M i  the  dour-tax  yielded  #84,48*2 
while  all  the  sheet-oar  lines  together  brought  in  only  358,828. 
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■ 

ImII t ■  >r  their  own  use  mi  llii-  method    riduiitnl,  f.,r   in«tjm  .  . 

by  III--  (ins  King  in  Philadelphia,  ud  ilnl  a*  they  tikeal  with 
the  political  I >rganization  whieh  di^tribut'-d  eleetive  omcea ; 
or  again  subsidized  the  existing  Marhiue.  «lmti,  in  return, 
gave  litem  the  benefit  of  its  influence  with  Us  nominee*,  on 
ihi  u  nil -ijilt-  >>i  do  ■'!  dm  applied  to  ill  hhiwiwA 

Tin-  Hantaan  of  this  kind  between  the  party  Organisation* 

and  the  an  i ittoni  gnu  op  rn.t  no  i h  in  nnnpafjaa1  life  a* 

in  the  larger  snhenv- .-f  ilf  Stn.  i  in  which 
book  then  lull  fii -In      Willi  interest*  extend- 
ing em  \\<-  anon bo  inrikoa  iri  the  uuunlry,  and  with  an 

uiii|ii.'inh:ilili'  thirst  fur  gain,  lli<*y  needed  still  more  the  mat- 
nlilnnnn  of  Oaognw  and  ■  ■    Matures.     But  to 

luiv  their  membere  singly,  a*  plain  *1**—r'P  were  bought,  •  ».» 
nut  men  en  eeej  matter,  owing  alika  la  the  great  number  of 
tin  loglllolnH.  which  would  have  rendered  the  operation  an 
1-xjh'iimh-  om\  '.mil  i"  tli-'ir  higher  i-haraeter  and  rank,  which 
made  nMampOl  |o  BOrrOpI  than  Dton  lm  II  ill  HI  The  (>>»rtt 
Baton!  utry  oflon  provided  a  way  ol  gattfakj  nmnd  them 

mure  i  li'-:i|ilv  and  Hi"- if  etTeetlvaty  :    'he  rr|>re»enUiUve«  elected 

with  thf  aU-powarfal  ah)  of  the  OigaobHt-tfaoe,  n  rrm  with 
their  money,  oootraeted  obligationi  towatdj  theji  which  had 
no  need  I  ■  ited  :  thay  Sowed  (nun  the  nature 

of  hiiui.ii'  Entering    Into  allratire  with  the  <  Irmuii- 

zations,  by  meani  button!  to  tMU  fund*,  or 

if  thf  election  campaign, 

obta I  R  hold  over  the  rejirewiitatirae      "1 

wanted."  declared  Jay  Gould,  the  celebrated  speculator,  to  a 
legislative  oooatnittee  of  enquin  before  which  he  ru  ran- 
nntrml  aa  a  witness,  "  I  wauled  the  Legislature*  of  four  Stales, 
.■ml  to  obtain  control  ■>(  them  I  made  the  I.egialalurea  witfc 
uiv  own  money  ;  I  found  this  plan  a  cheaper  one."     Direct  hope 
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lative  bribery  was  not  on  that  account  unknown;  not  often 
met  with  in  Congress,  it  was  far  more  common  in  the  State 
Legislatures ;  but  even  in  these  assemblies  a  large  proportion 
or  most  of  the  members  were  not  to  be  bought,  and  if  they 
showed  themselves  too  obliging  to  the  corporations,  it  was 
more  often  because  their  dependent  position  with  regard  to 
the  party  Organizations  and  their  powerful  backers  forced 
them  to  be  so.  A  member  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  has 
pathetically  explained  this  by  saying  to  a  journalist:  "I  want 
to  be  honest,  and  I  am  honest;  but  I  am  the  slave  of  the 
Organization,  and  if  I  kick  out  I  am  politically  ruined.,,1 
Often  the  companies  made  use  of  the  machinery  of  the  party 
Organizations  to  introduce  their  own  agents  into  the  State 
Legislatures  and  Congress,  so  that  they  were  directly  repre- 
sented in  these  assemblies,  like  constituencies,  by  several 
members,  who  formed  a  ring  there  devoted  to  their  special 
interests.  In  the  years  immediately  following  the  war  Con- 
gress was  ruled  by  a  set  of  industrial  rings  of  this  kind  which 
made  common  cause  on  log-rolling  principles.2 

Under  one  aspect  or  another  the  party  Organizations  ap- 
peared as  the  base  of  operations  for  all  the  great  private 
interests  in  their  efforts  to  bend  the  power  of  the  State  to 
their  own  selfish  ends,  efforts  which  have  filled  the  greater 
part  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  since  the  Civil  War. 
The  railroad  companies  took  the  lead  in  the  attack  delivered  by 
monopoly  on  the  power  of  the  State  as  representing  the  public 
interest.  The  construction  of  the  immense  network  of  rail- 
roads, their  financial  management,  and  their  working  were 
marked  by  flagrant  abuses,  committed  for  the  benefit  of  small 
rings  of  financiers  and  speculators,  with  the  help  or  the  toler- 
ance of  the  State.  Almost  all  the  railroad  lines  were  built  at 
an  excessive  cost,  with  subsidies  in  money,  and  especially  in 
grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  out  of  the  national  property. 
Too  often  these  concessions,  by  which  in  the  fourteen  years 
from  1861  to  1875  a  territory  of  more  than  163,000,000  of 

1  Money  in  City  Elections,  an  address  before  the  Commonwealth  Club  in 
New  York,  March  21,  1887,  by  Joseph  K.  Bishop. 

2  The  North  American  Review  referred  to  this  subject  in  1869  in  the 
following  terms :  "  A  net-work  of  rings  controls  Congress,  and  forms  a  hedge 
which  marks  the  limit  within  which  argument  and  reason  may  prevail  "  (The 
Session,  April,  1869,  p.  017). 
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acres    had    passed    into   the   liands   of    tlie    companies,   ww 

granted  tit  sbadj  insontoton.  who  ooanindad  tiivuisohrea  u> 
member*  »i"  CoogMM  by  their  lavish  DOskribvtiou  to  th*  fumi* 

ill"  tin'  put]  <  >IMIllllllflH  in  tlit- 1 r  BtttM,  tun!  to  wlmin  iiiujij 
■  Sin.ii.if  ini'il  bis  seat.  The  vast  tracts  of  land  obtained 
from  tli>'  imnnunt  mail*'  the  comjv-iniesa  quasi -feudal  power 
in  the  respective  localities,  ami  supplied  them  with  ample 
unit'  Tin!  fur  banking  and  stock -exchange  specuiatioi 
obtain  the  capital  required  for  building  the  lines,  I' 
siondiolders  issued  stock,  with  which  they  indulged  1 
and  fraudulent  gambling,  of  which  the  public,  who  i 
their  savings  in  these  securities,  was  the  victim; 
almost  tiB|rMllbh|  Owing  to  tlm  inadequiicy  of  the  law,  to 
call  the  aompmj  dboctocs  to  inmmiil.  Mi<<n*>tiiiuMp  < 
their  instigation,  special  laws  passed  by  the  legislature* 
screened  their  predatory  Opmtmm.  Hut  the  most  crying 
abuses  came  to  light  in  the  mn-king  of  the  lines,  In  the  arbi- 
trary application  of  freight  tariffs,  "abuses  so  glaring  in  their 
pmpurtiuunu-1  In  Wpttt  i  if  t'ulum  rather  than  actual  history  "': 
the  dlWatofJ  altim-ed  ilitferettt.  terms  to  diiTrrent  rtntUimers, 
whu-li  enabled  tin/  line  to  cnmli  all  MBpOtftfan)  thanks 
reduced  rates,  and  ruined  the  others. 

A  few  years  after  the  war  it  became  clear  that  in  the  < 
of  railroads  baa  pom  petition  did  BOt  supply  the  required  n 
lator  of  economic  relations,  that  it  was  absolutely  nrnrssirj 
hare  them  supervised  and  regfl  Thermp. 

the  companies  began  .   ■.;]<*  to  escape  from  tl 

State,  and  for  a  considerable  time  tbey  hold  it  in  check,  c 
cause  they  hod  succeeded  in  r  uwno 

[atO  the  EoCSM  n[  tin*  Stale  arrayed  agamm  tln-m,  by  n 

'    Dorruption  of  the  lobby,*  as  well  as  through  I 
!   I  he  party  Organization.     Their  m 


■  Krj.iri  of  ihr  romtnitir*  of  rnqulry  un  raJlrtiftda  appnlnlwl  by  lk>  L 
mrr.f  |b«  York  in  IKTH,  hhI  emrr*l)T  known  t.y  11*  n*nw  <J  u»  1W|. 

u  chairman,  Mr.  A.  II    [Unburn  itUpotl  •/  U*  o> 

..  fi.n/nw.1.,  Allwuy.  isTV,  p.  T). 

■"Lobby"  la  (far  mini  apytM  U>  ivjpalatli*  lirukvn,  a  mjawHt 

in  Aawrirsn  WWIiilir  awmbll...  In   »hkh  ihrt   .n.rrlM  iwir  pMW 

(sua  th*  Mamlvn.  »lin-r  wiUi  nnnay  m 

l«  l«  n  .     ' 
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large  staff  (the  railroads  had  as  many  as  900,000  employees  in 
the  Union)  enabled  them  to  manipulate  the  machinery  of  the 
Organization  in  more  than  one  State,  by  drawing  to  their  side 
the  low  ward  politicians,  who  were  only  too  ready  to  sell  them- 
selves.    They    concluded    alliances    with    the  most   corrupt 
Machines  and  Rings,  of  which  the  agreement  between  the  Erie 
Company  and  Tammany  Ring  may  be  quoted  as  an  instance. 
Often  the  high  officials  of  the  companies  sat  on  the  impor- 
tant party  committees  and  pulled  the  strings  from  them.     They 
equipped  and  kept  up  political  Organizations  for  their  own 
use,  and  ran  them  as  they  pleased,  like  their  trains.     If  a  Sena- 
tor had  lifted  up  his  voice  against  them  at  Washington,  the 
"railroad kings"  ordered  the  Organization  in  his  State  to  fall 
upon  him  and  prevent  his  re-election.     These  "kings"  inter- 
vened in  all  the  presidential  elections;  they  tried  to  settle 
to  their  liking  the  elections  of  governors,  of  the  principal 
officials,  of  judges,  of  members  of  legislatures,  and  even  the 
composition  of  committees  in  the  assemblies.     Certain  States 
became  completely  dependent  on  the  railroads,  were  "  owned  " 
by  them.     Thus  the  New  York  Central  controlled  the  State 
of  New  York,    the   Pennsylvania   Railroad   ruled   Pennsyl- 
vania and  extended  its  sway  over  Ohio,  the  Central  Pacific  was 
master  of  California.     All  the  organs  of  government  in  these 
States  were  at  their  beck  and  call.     In  Congress  even  the  rail- 
roads wielded   a   decisive  influence;  a  good  many  of  their 
magnates  had  seats  in  the  Senate,  forming  almost  a  quarter 
of  the  assembly;   other    members    of    it    were  their  agents. 
At  one  time  the  railroad  companies  appeared   to   be   a   real 
menace  to  the  republic  and  to  liberty.     Their  omnipotence 
recalled  the  part  which  slavery  had  played  in  the  political  and 
economic  destinies  of  the  United  States  before  18G0.     "  The 
old  slave  power,"  remarked  the  former  anti-slavery  champions, 
"acted  as  a  unit  and  had  a  combined  capital  in  human  flesh 
estimated  at  $200, 000, (XX).     It  ruled  the  nation  forty  years. 
h  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  northern  man  to  stand  up  in 
Congress  and  look  that  power  in  the  face,  but  we  believe  it 
has  been  quite  as  difficult  for  a  member  of  Congress,  North 
*»d  South,  to  withstand  the  purposes  of  the  railway  power, 
f he  danger  is  different  but  not  less."1     The  analogy,  whether 

G- W.  Julian,  "  Pending  Ordeals  of  Democracy"  (International  Review, 

1878j. 
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e  or  not,  at  any  rate  applied  bo,  and  Mold  be 
for  to  a  great  extent  by  the  rule  which  the  parly  nr^in  i 
played   in  both  cases:   it  Mp 
panics  just  as  it  had  served  as  a  bulwark  to 

Whoa  kbe  popolaiioBj  oJ  Hm  BTorth-Wettajidaf  ttoFaaila 

slope,    in   tln'tr  Gxaxperal nl     tin 

raToHed  [0 

ascribing  to   them   all   their   MOBOmEa  ■'inbamunieiila,  the; 

had  to  MW  tlii-ir  <'<iiiiii*cijiiii  with  the  ranlax  party  Organi 

tious  and  wage  open  RB  OB  tin  in;    fbl  th._-ir  enemy,  the   r 

roads,  was  always  entrenched   behind   ahem      0 

again  they  moBejedad  btdebittiHj  the  Doaliafona  ot 

*ltli  tin-  pally  frrgniirrtMiBi  ud  in  getting  urn 

curtailed  the  powo  of  the  nnmnenkwi  in)  than 

timn'il  nil  the  same,  and  treqn&ntl]   b  id  tbl 

■  il  tin'  laws  enacted,  which  were  often  BXtnugHl wd  unpra*- 

rm  repealed,  or  their  ipplloeMon  m  pa  rah 
.-..Jim  i  turns  which  the  railroads  possessed  in  the  I^giilatui 
tin-    government.     !i  "v.'ji    ni   the   law   .x)«rt* 

m  thrown  in  th« 
<>f  tin-  companies  l*iame  In  ;i  ■  :■  H  praooa 

under   the    blftwiW*  Of   tli"   popahw  agitation   mb   well  a*   in 

the  Batumi   rmir-.i'  ..!    thing  :.    yi'l    the.  ri  imjKUl  UM  -111! 

open  to  attack,   and  the  support   oj    the   ><■ 
always  vmloahla  to  than)  for  wanting  it  ofl 
attacks  provoked   by  the  mooopoUat   powai  and  the  eoi 
InflaaiMM  ni*  the  companies  were  followed  in  ofcbsm  "  ' 
not  so;   the  onpop  nompanini  with  the  puhlr 

made  them  a  targes.   f"!  renal  legfalal   n,  aha  bn  sjahl  in  hil! 
directed  against  this  or  that  company  with   ' 
being    paid   to   withdraw   their    proposals.       The   row] 
fought  these  blackmailers  (called  "strikers")  with 
devices  whii'h  ■!>■".  employM  to  buy  the  laws  of 
stood  in  need. —  lobbying  ud  inflnanoi  of  the 
tiona,  to  which  they  made  regular eniitrilnit;" 
insurance  preiuia,  "for  prate  I 

with  the  parties  from  a  oODUnenia]  point  of  virw,  tb* 
paniea  paid  no  attention  to  thaff  principle*  or 
with  one  party  in  una  State  and  wU 
in  a  majority,  in  another,  according  to  the  rule  hud  down 
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• 

the  "railway  king"  referred  to  above,  Jay  Gould,  the  master 
of  the  Erie  line,  who  declared  before  another  and  more  recent 
committee  of  enquiry:  "In  a  Republican  district  I  was  a 
Republican;  in  a  Democratic  district  I  was  a  Democrat;  in  a 
doubtful  district  I  was  doubtful;  but  I  was  always  Erie."1 
When  the  companies  had  grasped  the  notion  of  an  insurance 
premium,  they  fell  into  the  habit  of  subscribing  to  the  funds 
of  the  Organization  of  both  parties  in  the  same  State  or  the 
same  city,  with  the  knowledge  of  both,  just  as  insurances  of 
the  same  property  against  fire  or  other  accidents  are  effected 
in  several  companies  simultaneously. 

Precisely  similar  relations  grew  up  between  the  party  Or- 
ganizations and  the  various  monopolized  industries  which 
came  after  that  of  the  railroads  in  the  economic  evolution  of 
America,  during  the  decades  from  1870  to  1890,  and  the  most 
important  of  which  obtained  a  far-reaching  notoriety  under 
the  name  of  "Trusts."    The  most  powerful  trust,  moreover, 
that  of  petroleum,  represented  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
was  created  with  the  privity  of  the  railroads,  which  allowed 
it  special  rates  for  freight,  and  by  the  very  community  of 
interests  which  arose  between  them  was  drawn  into  the  same 
methods  of  action  on  the  government.     The  other  trusts,  how- 
ever, acted  in  the  same  fashion,  for  they  all  owed  their  exist- 
ence and  their  unchecked  growth  more  or  less  to  the  negligence 
or  the  improper  intervention  of  the  authorities,  which  it 
was  their  interest  to  perpetuate.     In  any  event  they  had  an 
interest  in  not  being  interfered  with  gratuitously,  and  they 
were  glad  to  pay  for  their  "  protection."     The  directors  of  the 
Sugar  Trust,  the  most  important  after  the  Petroleum  Trust, 
had  admitted  this  before  the  committee  of  enquiry  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,   representing  it  as   perfectly 
natural,  and  even  as  right  and  proper.     The  dialogue  which 
took  place  on  this  occasion  between  the  Senators  conducting 
the  enquiry  and  the  directors  of  the  Trust  was  highly  edi- 
fying.   The  committee  was  appointed  to  clear  up  the  suspected 
connivance  of  certain  Senators  with   the  Trust  in  the  vote 
for  high  duties  on  sugar.     The  Trust  benefited  by  the  ultra- 
protectionist   tariff,  which   closed   the   American   market  to 
foreign  refiners,  until,  in  1894,  on  the  revision  of  this  tariff, 

1  Report  of  the  committee  of  1879,  quoted  above,  p,  51, 


undertaken    with    n   view    to   lower  the   duties,    the 
decided  to  admit  sugar  duty-free.     Bat  the  Trust 
the  support  of  a  few  Senators,  hrad.il  by  a  famous  ~ 
leader,  who   nullified   this   decision    and    got   the   old   tariff 
nil  refined  sugar  raised  still  higher,  so  as  to  make  the  Trust, 

industrial  organization  had  already  killed  all  rivalry 
.it  lumie,  Mt£e  against  competition  from  abroad.  H  i 
sentativea  of  the  Trust  summoned  before  the  committer 
.114111  rv  denied  that  they  had  contributed  to  the  funds  of 
the  national  Organization  Of  tht  party,  while  admitting,  with 
1  <  mi',  that  ihi-v  h:ul  done  so  in  the  case  of 
the  party  Urgaui.  ■■.  tin-  dealings  with  which 

were  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  committee  and 
might  be  admitted  without  putting  the  witnesses  under  the 
obligation  of  giving  full  dofciils.  "Contributions  to  local 
pffHttfltl  flinanliatinna."  ilnnlirnil  the  president  of  the  Trust, 
"  bm  always  been  made  by  cur  [to  rat  ions,  before  the  Trust  and 
by  tlieTruslaml  '■'  ■-.  I  i'-tiiiim;  Company,  and  no 

doubt  will  continue  to  be.     It  1st  tprj  Mailable  and  proper  thing 
to  do."  .  .  .  "We  have  a  good  deal  of  local  protect" 
contribution."  .   .    .  "  Wherever  there    is  a  dominant   party, 
wherever  the  majority  is  tnrj  buga,  that  in  the  party  that  (rets 

'iilmt baoaBM  r*J   that  controls  the 

local  matters."     "Then,"  asked  a  Senator  on  the  committee. 

-pir.it  in  a  [>etnocratic  State  and  a 

republican  in  a  Kepubliean  State?  "     "  As  far,"  was  the  reply. 

1!   matonia  an  a anted,  I  think  that  is  about  it."' 

'■  FoB  think,"  ashed  the  Senator  of  another  representative  \4 
iba  Trust,  "it  la  perfeotly  hmdable  fur  the  Amefiean  Sorer 
ttefintng  Company  (the  official  name  of  the  Trust)  to  contribute 
large  But  '  be  thousands  of  dolUre,  for  the 

pose  dJ   InSnaneing  alaatiooa  b  i  ■  km*"    "1 

have,"  replied  the  other,  "always  andante**!,  at  f»r  man* 
years,  that  it  is  the  custom  ol   both 

Individuals  oootrthatfeM  for  the  carrying 

ipeigna,  and  that  it  is  the  easbnn  of 

corporations  and  individuals  to  respond  to  such  invitations." 

d  1 '«.*«-.  Vol   X  (*•*■**  w  u- 
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**  Do  you  think   it   is  perfectly  proper  ?"..." I  think  as 
parties  are  now  managed  it  is  perfectly  proper."1 

While  certain  industrial  interests,  of  a  more  or  less  local 
scope,  only  asked  not  to  be  disturbed  in  their  practices  by  the 
government,  other  undertakings  sought  the  intervention  of 
the  State  to  get  an  artificial  value  authoritatively  imparted  to 
their  products  throughout  the  country.  The  first  bought  "pro- 
tection "  retail,  now  from  one  and  now  from  the  other  party, 
according  as  whichever  of  the  two  had  the  local  majority,  or 
from  both  at  the  same  time.  The  second,  whose  interests 
and  appetites  could  obtain  satisfaction  only  through  the  com- 
plaisance of  the  legislators  at  Washington,  allied  themselves 
with  one  of  the  two  national  parties  which  were  contending 
for  supreme  power.  In  this  respect  the  Sugar  Trust,  which 
depended  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  customs  tariff,  formed  a 
transition  between  the  monopolies  of  both  kinds  and  their  re- 
spective modus  operandi.  Foremost  among  the  private  interests 
of  the  second  category  came  the  manufacturing  industries, 
which  can  be  placed  in  a  privileged  position  by  protective 
customs  duties.  The  somewhat  mild  protectionist  tendencies, 
which  struggled  with  varying  success  for  more  than  half  a 
century  before  the  Civil  War,  received  an  extraordinary  im- 
pulse during  the  war,  which  imperatively  demanded  additional 
sources  of  revenue,  and  which  brought  into  force  with  this  ob- 
ject, in  1861,  a  higher  general  tariff,  supplemented  in  succeeding 
years  by  new  and  partial  enhancements  of  the  customs  duties. 
It  was  understood  that  all  these  enhancements,  caused  by  excep- 
tional circumstances,  should  be  of  a  provisional  character  only. 
Hut  these  fiscal  measures,  adopted  while  the  Republican  party 
was  in  power,  exactly  suited  the  manufacturers,  and  being 
desirous  of  perpetuating  them,  they  attached  themselves  to 
that  party  and  made  it  their  tool  and  the  obedient  servant  of 
their  interests.  They  supplied  the  Republican  Organization 
with  "fat,"  with  money  for  its  election  campaigns,  and  in 
return  they  obtained  protective  duties  for  their  products  which 
enabled  them  to  make  enormous  fortunes.  It  was  no  use  for 
the  budget  to  show  a  large  surplus  of  receipts  every  year;  the 
duties  were  kept  up  just  the  same,  subject  only  to  frequent 
readjustments,  some  being  raised  and  some  lowered. 

l  Ibid.,  p.  393. 


The  accession  of  ;i  Demount  to  tin  Pn  lidam  Is  tin  prrn 
n(  \lr.  <  'ti-v,l.,i,.|.    in*    tbl  aXtrOBUS   - 

him  agamst  excessive  protect  in:i.  onJ  l  bring- 
ing the  Eh  rm  rloeer 

,uu(  of  lUUrilBg   ih'-rii   to   M  MB,      The 

Bepabltau  Organization  l\;<- 

all  the  fnt  cut  of  tin'  w  iinit.u'iuii-is,"'  declared  to  them  iu  a 
confidential  circular:  "  We  want  money,  anil  want  it  at  once." 
The  manufacture rs,  and  especially  those  of  Pennsylvania,  ap- 
pealed to  by  Mr.  Wanamaker,  got  together  very  heavy  sum* 
Inr  Um  next  presidential  campaign,  of  1888,  a  large  pari 
which  w:ts  employed  in  buying  votes,  and  by  dint  of  corruption 
thai  brought  the  Republican*  lack  into  power.  The  latter 
at  intend  lo  repay  the  advances  with  some  coin  of  their  own 
making:  Mr.  Wauamaker  received  :i  \«<ni  i«  the  Cabinet  as  his 
brokerage,  and  the  manufacturer*  were  presented  with  a  new 
tariff  still  more  prohibitive  than  the  yn  v.-]  mi;  dim-*,  that  which 
Mini  ins  under  the  DUU  "I  I  hi'  "  MeKitih-y  tattfl  | 

en i  dUBonitUi  emated  by  the  oxaggotakiana  of  th«  tariff 

helped  to  rciiistal  Mr. Cleveland  in  I  .  •■M  the 

manufacturers  set  to  work  again,  and  by  means  of  an  under 
ground  agitation  conducted  throughout  the  country  brought 
an  to  adopt  Mr.  McKiulcy  himself 
as  president  ml  MtiflMatifl  for  the  next  term.  He  liad  the  good 
luck  to  see  the  opjiosite  side  take  up  with  the  mad  programme 
of  freeeoinage  of  silver,  win-  .met*! 

tho  monetary  standard  on  the  hast*  el  :  >ld.     A 

good  many  Democrats,  preferring  their  country  b>  their  party, 
separated  from  the  latter,  and  to  stop  the  sitverites  with  their 
plan,  which  threatened  to  bring  about  I  Bn :in> ul  ■  it-u>trophc, 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  rol  I'hean  candidal*-, 

Mr,  McKinley.  It  was  clearly  understood  that  the  election 
was  to  be  fought,  not  on  the  tariff,  but  on  "sound  money." 
Thanks  to  the  help  of  the  dissentient  Democrat*,  the  "gold 

Dei mti ."  Mi    MiKtnlej  ,..:-  elect*  1 1      Etui  dom  in  fctaffi  ua 

House  he  rerneinltered  only  Hie  support  of  the  manufacturer*. 
Jin)  hurri"llv  sammoned  an  extraordinary  se—  ion  of  Cuugre— > 
to  "get  the  tariff  revised  by  it*  friends."  The  RepublMsus 
iiiiijurii;.    .  irreney  tiuestiou  hastened  to  offrr 

the  manufacturers  a  new  ultra- protectionist  tariff  (the  "  Ding- 
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ley  tariff "),  leaving  the  settlement  of  the  monetary  standard, 
which  the  financial  stability  of  the  country  demanded,  in 
abeyance. 

The  campaign  of  the  silverites,  conducted  under  the  name 
and  style  of  the  "  regular  "  Democratic  Organization,  was,  in 
its  turn,  to  a  great  extent  a  speculation  of  wealthy  industrial 
interests  trying  to  exploit  the  power  of  the  State  for  their  own 
advantage.  They  consisted  of  the  owners  of  silver  mines  in 
the  West,  who  demanded  measures  for  ensuring  their  product 
an  artificial  market  and  then  an  artificial  price,  higher  than 
the  market  value,  just  like  the  manufacturers.  The  increasing 
production  of  silver,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  new  mines  in 
the  Far  West,  while  steadily  lowering  the  price  of  this  metal, 
made  it  less  and  less  fit  for  serving  as  a  measure  of  value. 
But  guided  by  the  interests  of  the  Republican  Organization, 
which  wanted  the  votes  of  the  mining  States  to  round  off  its 
national  influence,  and  in  particular  to  discharge  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  party  to  the  manufacturers,  the  Republicans  in 
power  passed  on  two  successive  occasions  laws  which  obliged 
the  Treasury  to  effect  regular  purchases  of  silver  at  the  market 
rate,  and  to  mint  it  in  the  legal  ratio  to  gold  of  16  to  1,  although 
the  silver  dollar,  while  legal  tender,  had  practically  gone 
out  of  circulation,  and  the  commercial  ratio  in  which  the  two 
metals  stood  to  each  other  had  fallen  as  low  as  31  to  1.  The 
producers  of  silver,  not  content  with  having  a  forced  buyer 
in  the  person  of  the  Treasury,  wanted  to  deprive  it  of  its 
seigniorage  as  well,  in  order  to  pocket  the  difference  between 
the  legal  ratio  and  the  commercial  one  themselves,  and  they 
demanded  free  coinage  of  the  metal,  coupled  of  course  with 
the  imprimatur  of  the  State,  which  would  give  their  commodity 
a  forced  currency.  But  in  the  meanwhile  the  accumulation  in 
the  Treasury  of  silver  paid  for  by  notes  redeemable  in  gold 
put  the  latter  at  a  premium,  and  the  law  for  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  silver  had  to  be  repealed.  Thereupon  the  silver 
men  recommenced  their  agitation.  Having  resolved  to  make 
a  fight  for  power,  they  took  as  their  weapon  the  Organization 
of  the  Democratic  party,  which  party  appeared  to  be  specially 
infected  with  the  popular  prejudice  that  credits  the  State  with 
the  power  of  indefinitely  increasing  the  "volume  of  money." 
The  sinews  of  war  contributed  by  the  wealthy  owners  of  the 
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Tuini's,  trading  on  tMl  prajndiee,  !■;'■■ 

.Lit  !.■  I  n;;.tiii/  Hum,  and  tin'  latter  madi-  over  to  the  •  hampions 
of  tin'  w 1 1 1 1 . •  ini't.il  Mir-  vol.s  u!  t in*  liulk  o!  the  "rrgolar" 
adherents  of  the  party.  The  "ftttifrffl)  *UbD  tool  it«  iUml 
(in  tin-  ]il:Ufnrm  i'l  "  ClM  siIvt,"  .ill i.u'li-d  |  l-ixm!  many  radical 
and  revolutionary  elements,  who  imagined  Unit  they  i*r- 
eoni bating  plutocracy  iii  combating  gold ;  but  if  the  Democratic 
Organization  had  won,  its  victory  would  hare  mostly  b*netit«l 
tin*  hit;  silver  producers,  who  would  have  been  able  Ui  sell 
modify  at  double  the  price. 

Follow  i ml;  the  example  of  the  large  industrial  or  speculative 
undertakings  which  1  have  juat  described,  all  the.  other  prtvatr 

r.lni'li  had  MiLiiclliiiig  to  hope  or  fear  from  n  i 
which  could  lie.  affected  by  legislation,  paid  tribute  to  the  party 
i  tiMllillltlmn.  booght  their  support  and  patronage  with  ready 
:nl  ivl.rti  they  were  slow  aUmt  asking  fur  it,  tlir 
Organization  thrust  it  OB  then  to  get  ttu  priM  R  it,  It  wu 
not  only  undertakings  with  legitimate  objects  if  not  methods, 
which  triad  to  mix  up  their  interests  with  those  of  the  party 
Organisation!  in  this  way;  enterprises  which  eould  not  beer 
Ti,.'  li-.-iii.  eoBooifad  Bad  carried  on  in  contravention 
law,  to  defraud  the  Treasury,  also  skulked  behind  the  party 
Organizations,  which  ware  only  too  ready  to  admit  tliat  aaa 
mon-'v  in  as  good  a»  another' .  In  ibort)  it  was  the 
extension  o(  the  methedi  ><i  Tammany  Ball  la  all  their  fnl- 
Hew  to  a  larger  I] 

Developing  step  by  step,  the  ntaWial  ex plniUitiun  of  the 
rj  ■cqnlrad  bj  tin-  party  Organization  reached 
its  climax ,  from  a  broker  in  offices  it  rose  to  In-  a  trafficker  in 
political  influence;  along  with  elective  posts  it  sold  the  power 
raauliiia,  in  them,  beginning  with  the  adjudication  of  contract-, 
government  orders,  and  public  works,  and  ending  with  a  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade  in  legislation  and  "  pro 


Thus  in  the  pfihtir.il  as  wall  as  in  the  industrial  fpben-  with 
its  relations  to  the  State  the  party  Organization  became  the 
great  go-between  for  greedy  private  interval*  in  their  dealings 
with  the  authorities.  \  This  singular   function,  which  it  due 
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charged  with  a  quasi-constitutional  regularity,  soon  made  it 
develop  a  special  and  improved  organ.    The  systematic  exploi- 
tation of  public  offices,  with  "what  there  is  in  it,"  by  the 
manipulation  of  the  election  business,  became  a  more  and  more 
complicated  undertaking  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  voters 
increased  and  their  social,  ethnic,  and  economic  differences 
grew  more  marked,  as  was  the  ease  especially  in    the    large 
cities  after  the  war.     To  be  successfully  carried  out,  this  un- 
dertaking required  efforts  brought  to  bear  on  numerous  and 
diverse  groups,  and  yet  directed  by   a  siugle  mind.     The 
punctual  execution  of  the  word  of  command  along  the  whole 
line  could  be  ensured  only  by  the  individual  responsibility 
of  those  who  transmitted  it.     The  discipline   of  the  troops 
rested  on  the  unquestioned  authority  of  the  immediate  chief. 
That  authority  was  equally  important  during  the  battle  and 
after  it,  when  the  time  arrived  for  dividing  the  booty;  it  alone 
could  allot  to  each  his  share  by  silencing  individual  jealousies 
and  preventing  rebellions.  (The  more  principles  retired  into 
the  background  in  the  existence  of  the  party  organization!*, 
leaving  the  spoils  their  sole  object,  the  greater  was  their  need, 
in  order  to  live  and  act,  of  a  strong  personal  government.    It 
appeared,  by  a  natural  evolution,  after  the  war,  in  the  person 
of  the  autocratic  Machine  leaders!  who  wielded  power  like 
the  "tyrants"  of  the  Greek  cities.     In  America  they  received 
the  name  of  "  boss,"  which  has  become  as  popular  as  that  of 
Caucus  and  Machine.     The  name  dates  from  the  Dutch  period 
in  the  history  of  New  York,  and  comes  from  the  Dutch  word 
"baas,"  which  means  master,  employer,  and  had  long  been 
common  in  every-day  language  as  a  respectful  appellation 
addressed  by  an  inferior  to  a  superior.    But  after  the  Civil 
War  it  became  a  political  term  applied  sarcastically  to  politi- 
cians, who,  in  spite  of  democratic  appearances,  ruled  despoti- 
cally and  wielded  a  usurped  power.    This  invidious  acceptation 
of  the  word  "boss"  has  not  obliterated  its  original  meaning, 
and  in  familiar  language  it  continued  to  be  employed  in  a  non- 
political  as  well  as   a  political  sense   instead   of    "chief," 
"leader,"  to  denote  respectable  politicians,  and  even  those  in 
the  highest  position.'    Still  in  the  news  of  the  day  and  in  politi- 
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■i'isjiIh'  torn  "bow"  n  ■  party 

iXTttpf    Muhmes,  brought  intopoww 
and  luepiDg  thamsj 

fTlu'    hirgc  <itifs   MH   the   first   In  develop  this  Bpecice  of 

ralflsAon  Hi'1  arMman  continent,  thaak>  to  the  !o-tcrog«oerjea 

■■I  tin  -it  inhabitants,  of  their  numerous  populate  with 

it-  OMUU  instiiK'ts,  which  nt  ways  incline  thtt  mass*!*  to  era- 

l  ioi  in. 11        tmtmed  with  these  |.n>- 

peojities,  which  the  wretchedness  am)  ignorain  < 

politicians  their  large  rtook  cl  petaooi]  J-.>  uli  v,  which, 

1 1 "in  huml  to  hand,  like  a  hill  of  exchange  with  n 
rr»]Vi'  ctiilon-ciiicnl.s,  in    nil  ■    bttd    m   a  supm 

...!■:.    TfcJi  in;,ti,  woo  took  the  lead  beats  a  I  ■ 

most  energy  and  nkill  in  managing  those,  who  kn«w  how  to 
manage  the  masses,  had  utily  to  transform  the  loyalty  dammed 

Up  ill  Uh   (i -n-ty  ,'!i,nirn']    ml..  rOtM  Hid    public  offices  to    III  A* 

■datura  of  bit  powai      I  Kgrthm  was  t 

assign  their  rjaotl  DJ   the   pn 

rbo  i---l  ji-s.  .I  the  ewettnnJ  raw  i 
[•:l-si'i|    it   OB    to    1 1 nil       The    liability   was   not   a   1 
one,  if  the  offices  anil  other  sources  of  nam  were  i 

All   these   f lit  ions   hap|>cncd   to   lie   first  combined    in   1 

I ■■  "i  1  UBBUJi   in   New  York,  and   it  was  then-  that  tit* 

lint  bosses  made  their  appearance.     Tweed,  who**  figure  i. 

to  U,  mi  exactly  a  "boss"  who,  white  leaving  the 

I   popalar  gorernment  intact,  practically  tnonoptdHed 

:     iimI  ruled  the  city  despotically.     It  was  to  him,  it 

appear*,  lint  'lie  torn  "bow"  was  first  applied,  bat  !«•  had 

his  prrmirsor  Iwfore  the  war  in  the  person  of  Fernando  Wood, 

wlio  organ  i/.-.i  the  mob  end  with  it*  support  became  tm 

tor  of  Tammany  II  i  i«e  mayor  of  New  York,  b# 

sold    public   office*   by   auction,    getting    cash     pavmenU    of 

tUMXU,  $30,000,  ud  even  •AXOOO  for  than.    EXmatup 

however,    before  and    be  nce-epted   fmin   the 

latu-r  a  Hal  iii  tbe  Congresi  of  the  I'niutl  States  for  his  old 
age.  The  brilliant  career  of  Tweed  was  prematurely  rut  short 
by  bis  imprisonment,  but  the  position  of  t 
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Remain  vacant.  After  a  short  interregnum  it  was  held  by 
*John  Kelly,  who  for  many  years  autocratically  ruled  Tam- 
anany  Hall  and  the  city,  urbem  et  orbem,  disposing  of  the 
resources  of  the  city,  fixing  its  budget,  deciding  who  was  to 
get  the  various  municipal  offices,  who  should  represent  the 
city  in  the  State  Legislature,  who  should  be  returned  for 
Congress,  who  elected  judge.  Mayor,  town  council,  executive 
committees,  party  conventions  nominating  candidates,  simply 
registered  his  wishes,  his  orders.  After  Kelly's  death  his 
dignity  passed  without  disturbance,  quite  smoothly,  as  in  a 
monarchy  where  the  succession  is  well  established,  to  his 
lieutenant,  who  is  down  to  the  present  day  the  reigning  boss 
of  New  York.  In  the  other  large  cities  boss  rule  also  asserted 
itself,  without  presenting  the  same  continuity  and  the  same 
fulness  of  power  as  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Some- 
times the  boss  was  overthrown,  either  by  a  sort  of  palace 
revolution  planned  by  jealous  rivals,  or  by  a  coalition  of 
the  good  citizens,  exasperated  by  the  municipal  abuses  for 
which  the  boss  was  generally  more  or  less  responsible.  But 
often  it  was  only  an  interregnum.  The  victorious  party 
itself  evolved  a  boss,  who  took  up  the  business  of  the 
dethroned  "tyrant." 

( The  boss  also  made  his  appearance  in  the  political  sphere 
of  the  States.)  He  was  called  into  existence  there  by  the  same 
necessities  as  in  the  cities :  the  Organization  scattered  over  the 
vast  area  of  the  State  required  a  head,  especially  in  view  of 
its  relations  with  the  federal  executive,  who,  in  pursuance  of 
the  system  of  spoils,  apportioned  them  as  rewards  for  elec- 
toral services  among  the  "workers"  in  the  States.  To  make 
these  distributions  the  President  stood  no  less  in  need  of  re- 
sponsible intermediaries.  As  we  are  already  aware,  this  duty 
was  assumed  by  thei  Senators;  they  were  generally  the  State 
bosses. \  Having  attained  their  position  by  a  process  of  natural 
selection,  like  their  prototypes  of  the  cities,  they  wielded, 
thanks  to  their  influence  over  the  State  Machine,  a  similar 
power,  which  in  certain  States,  headed  by  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland,  bordered  on  pure  absolutism.  They 
distributed  the  nominations,  that  is  to  say,  decided  who  should 
be  candidates  for  the  Legislature  and  for  the  other  high  offices 
of  the  State ;  they  collected  toe  assessments  j  the  State  Legis- 
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laturo,  which  they  had  made  with  tlinr  Module,  «U  at 
orders;  they  settled  who  should  be  appointed  Speaker  of 
House,  whitt  laws  it  should  [Kiss  and  what  reject,  who  «hi 
be  elected  Senator  of  the  United  States.  Upholding  t 
authority  by  tin-  bestowal  of  federal  offices,  which  the  I*i 
dent  conceded  to  them  in  consideration  of  that  very  author 
tlit-  State  Losses  felt  the  need  of  a  firm  footing  at  Woshi 
and  for  this  object  the  scuts  in  the  Senate,  which  shared 
the  President  his  prerogative  of  appointing  to  the  high 
were  specially  nfilttde.  The  State  bosses,  therefore, 
ing  from  the  retired  position  in  which  the  city  tmaxH 
remained,  generally  got  themselves  appointed  Senatoi 
in  rln-  doable  r.i|.:i<ii\  uf  state  bogs  and  Senator  they 
Mke  ■  Ugh  Iom  with  tin'  Preajdant  and  im|>ose  their  will 
hiin.  Wi  ball  already  ini'L  with  tin*  i.-.  ; 
pajMU  oi    OOBkUsgcd    Hew  Vork  and  Gannon  of  Miryl 

Pennsylvania,    Illinois.   Ohio,    !  iuli;iti;i,  ( 'alilnrtlio,  Odd  IT 

■  ■..-  t  hi  Senate  a  line  of  booses  who  had 
upon  their  toil.    A  good  msy  state  !»»*'«  were  not  able  to 

nil  11   llir  Senate  I  h-h  ';il|:.c  |l«-    r»HjllllllllTl  pf  thill  fit  lit  WOO  11 

lands  of  the  opposite  party,  boi  mat  then 

wielding  then  powei  in  tlttdl  State  with  Lho  full  support 
b  lit,  if  he  belonged  to  their  party.  For  ii 
>  pupil  and  successor  in  the  dignity  of  Kepuhli 
f  the  State  of  New  fork  lorded  it  absolutely 
my  vein  without  having  a  seat  in  the 
any  public  position  whatever.  Sometimes  the ' 
from  taking  this  neat  for  tbenuelm,  lad  pot  into 
follower*  who  served  as  their  mouth  pieces.     Far 

larling  to  tin-  U>*s  was  played  in 

lllllliM,  who 
seats  to  his  good  pleasure.  Most  of  the  Stale 
they  hod  attained  to  power,  managed  to  keep  it  a  eery 
time,  sometimes  for  their  whole  life;  in  Pennsylvania  it  haul 
even  become  hereditary;  after  a  long  reign  a  hose  transmit** 
the  dignity,  with  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  to  hie  son.  la  the 
States  where  the  Machine  had  not  developed  to  lay  greal 
extent,  boss  ism  naturally  found  the  ground  leas  favourable 
but  the  tendency  towards,  this  regime  wis  exhibited  iloM 
everywhere,  appearing  tn  one  place  witli  well  marked  trails. 


the  1'resider 

/~\  Conkling's  | 

j     \  boss  of  the  i 

^       **ute  for  ma 
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in  another  assuming  a  vaguer  or  fainter  outline,  according  to 
the  local  circumstances  and  the  somewhat  changeable  condi- 
tions of  the  moment  in  the  local  life  of  parties. 

The  rdle  of  Senatorial  boss,  considerable  as  it  was,  re- 
mained, however,  confined  to  the  affairs  of  their  States,  espe- 
cially to  matters  of  patronage ;  it  did  not  extend  to  government 
in  general,  to  national  policy.  Bossism  made  a  tentative 
movement  in  that  direction,  but  it  led  to  nothing.  During 
Grant's  Presidency  a  sort  of  syndicate  of  powerful  bosses  was 
formed  in  the  Senate,  including  Conkling,  Cameron,  Chandler, 
Morton,  and  others,  called  the  "  Senatorial  Group,"  which,  with 
the  President's  connivance,  dictated  the  policy  of  the  national 
government.  But  after  Grant's  departure  the  bosses'  syndi- 
cate disappeared.  Hayes  gave  them  the  cold  shoulder.  They 
might,  perhaps,  have  recovered  their  power  if  their  audacious 
endeavour  to  thrust  Grant's  presidency  on  the  country  for  a 
third  term  had  succeeded.  But  respect  for  the  venerable  tra- 
dition bequeathed  by  George  Washington,  which  did  not  admit 
of  a  person  holding  the  chief  magistracy  for  more  than  two 
terms,  proved  stronger  than  the  intrigues  of  the  bosses.  Since 
then  the  attempt  to  play  at  mayors  of  the  palace  in  a  federal 
republic  has  not  been  renewed,  and  the  bosses  have  fallen  back 
upon  local  affairs  in  the  States  and  the  cities. 

Moreover,  almost  from  the  very  outset  of  their  career,  they 
had  been  strongly  tempted  by  interests  other  than  those  of 
politics  in  the  original,  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word. 
The  system  of  "  regular  "  nominations  and  assessments,  which 
brought  in  money,  opened  out  to  the  boss  commercial  prospects 
along  with  the  gratifications* derived  from  the  enjoyment  of 
power.  Those  prospects  were  widened  in  a  marked  degree  by 
the  expansion  of  speculation  and  industry,  which  made  capital 
inclined  to  secure  the  connivance  of  the  authorities  by  means 
of  corruption.  Instead  of  being  practised  individually  on  the 
members  of  the  Legislatures  and  councils,  the  corruption  was 
soon  brought  to  bear,  for  the  sake  of  greater  economy  and 
efficiency,  on  the  party  Organizations,  which  made  and  unmade 
those  bodies  wholesale.  But  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
them  for  this  purpose,  and  to  keep  up  the  delicate  and  con- 
tinuous relations  which  the  plan  required,  the  capitalists, 
the  corporations,  stood  in  need  of  intermediaries  who  could 
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be  relic.!  upon  fur  tin  discretion  rln  minded  of  a  godwtween 

and  who  possessed  nnqueati <i  inflnenoo,     The  politieal  boss, 

the  autocrat  of  Llii?  Machine,  who  had  just  broken  through  the 

' !■■  s|N>ila'  system,  happened  bob*  si  band  DO  discharge 

this  duty,  and  the  capitalist*  eutereil  into  s, tipa.Uti"n  with  bun. 

I'll.'II    -.Uln'Tl|lI.HPllS    to  ill'     I'  ■    ■ 

the  boss,  and  with  these  M*  -.{meal  be 

increased  his  jiower  in  tin-  Orgoniial 

depended  solely  on  the  assessntents  (ore (no! 

campaign,  and  on  boa  DSteoaage,  on  i  <  he  cunld 

distribute,  for  keeping  bis  bad  a  fund  of  his 

own  with  which  li>'  1011I1I  pcotida  for  BlWyllllim  and  make  hii 
will  law  for  all  the  politicians  **■;,..  ■    n    on  the 

tim,oi  irho  gmitobsd  bswardi  n.  Task  increased 
means  of  influence  which  the  corporations  and  other  capi- 
talists supplied  to  the  bos 

it  was  capitili  rn  rbiab  bad  created  the  boss;  tha/tbepbe- 
i  of  boss  i  am  was  due,  not  so  much  U>  Die  evolution  of 
the  government  of  the  country,  as  to  its  conituereial  << 
Hint1  )  There  is  some  exaggeration  in  thin  view;  eaiittalism 

:  create  eommoditjea,  it  only  turns  thei 
Iniy*  what  is  for  .  1 i!».     CapiUlu 

has  only  raised  tin-  stature  of  the  boss;  it  has  enhanced  his 
powers  and  bis  means  of  act  i  .u.  tutting  found  in  him  a  highly 
perfected  instrument.  As  the  hoM  btU  In  the  bollui 
hand  the  member  Delia  ot  «f  the  Legislator**, 

whose  ileal  and  by  hi*  MOnteM  ami  his  bJno* 

lute  authority  over  the  Machine,  he  was  able  to  supply  the  c 
juration*  with  "  protection "  op  easiei  terms;  obeying  hi*  word 
of  command,  those  legislators  voted  the  laws  which  lb*  corpora- 
tions needed  or  threw  out  those  Woldl  interfered  with  them. 
The  boa*  centralized  political  influence  in  hi*  own  hands,  and 
made  himself  a  broker  or  wholes*]  In  pro- 

portion as  the  boss  asserted  himself  m  lUn  directum,  bedrure 
the  "lobby"  into  the  background,  just  as  in  mimmerce  and 
industry    the  small    ahop-keepcrn    or    manufacturers    retired 

i -f «•«!■!  wiih  mwS  ajHHi  la  as 


r  tha  till*.  Owrnwal,  fX—trty,  •■*  *OW 
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before  the  large  stores  and  the  factory.  Thus  at  the  centre 
of  the  political  market,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  "lobby  " 
in  the  State  Legislature,  which  was  flourishing  up  to  a  recent 
period,  has  been  supplanted  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
by  the  Tammany  Hall  boss  or  the  Republican  State  boss, 
according  to  the  shifting  fortunes  of  parties.  It  was  with 
them  that  the  corporations  now  had  to  deal,  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not,  by  purchasing  their  support  or  by  submitting 
to  blackmail.  Living  to  a  great  extent  on  the  corporations, 
bossism  burst  into  full  bloom  in  the  States  where  big  capitalist 
interests  were  concentrated,  where  companies  were  most  nu- 
merous, such  as  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  But 
in  almost  all  other  places  where  the  Machine  created  the  boss, 
he  used  his  political  position  as  a  business  man ;  he  appeared 
as  a  Janus  with  a  double  face,  as  a  political  dictator  and  as  a 
broker  in  legislation  and  administration,  or  at  all  events  a 
dealer  in  nominations.  Following  the  general  tendency  of 
his  time  and  of  his  environment,  which  preferred  hard  cash  to 
public  honours,  the  boss,  when  it  was  not  necessary  for  his 
trade,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  State  boss,  and  even  then, 
*as  ready  to  forego  the  ostensible  exercise  of  public  functions 
^d  content  himself  with  occult  power  and  the  chances  of 
making  money.  He  reduced  politics  to  a  business  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 

VI 

The  advent  of  the  commercial  boss  marked  the  furthest 
P011^  in  the  evolution  of  the  party  Organization.  It  indicated 
the  complete  elimination  of  political  principles  and  ideas  from 
lts  existence.  Clearly  they  were  no  longer  what  kept  the 
orRanized  parties  together,  and  the  latter  were  living  an  arti- 
ficial life.  In  fact,  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  has  elapsed 
S1nce  the  constitutional  settlement  of  the  problem  of  the  South, 
m  1^70,  has  been  simply  one  long  demonstration  of  this  fact. 
*he  Democratic  party  was  only  a  party  of  resistance  opposed 
10  the  Republican  party,  and  this  latter,  called  into  being  by  a 
Wicular  national  problem,  by  the  struggle  against  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  had  accomplished  its  task.  The  South  having 
^n  conquered  and  pacified  after  a  fashion,  the  Republican 
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the  capitalists  of  the  East,  with  as  little  coin  as  possible. 
The  time-honoured  war-cry  against  the  "rebel"  South  was 
powerless  to  restore  the  old  unity  of  the  Bepnblioan  party, 
and  even  among  the  Bepnblioan  whites  in  the  South  the 
attempt  of  their  coreligionists  in  New  England  to  bestow  on 
them  a  new  force  bill  (in  1890),  to  protect  the  vote  of  the 
negroes  with  federal  troops,  found  no  echo. 

In  reality  it  was  another  antagonism  that  was  coming  to 
light,  no  longer  between  the  North  Bud  the  South,  but  between 
the  manufacturing  East  and  the  agricultural  West,  an  economic 
antagonism  complicated  by  social  divergences  which  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  were  breeding  revolt  against  the  existing 
order  of  things,  which  savoured  of  plutocracy.  But  the  par- 
ties had  not  the  skill  or  the  power  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
new  state  of  affairs;  they  shirked  looking  the  new  problems 
in  the  face;  they  did  not  hear  the  mutteriugs  of  the  social 
storm;  for  they  were  engrossed  by  the  Organizations,  which 
had  bat  one  idea:  Beati  poaaidmtes !  They  did  nut  trouble 
themselves  about  divisions  within  their  own  ranks;  they  had 
no  objection  to  their  members  taking  up  opposite  attitudes 
in  different  States  or  districts,  according  to  the  interests  or 
the  prejudices  which  predominated  there,  provided  that  the 
firm,  in  the  name  of  which  power  was  obtained  and  exploited, 
continued  to  exist.  As  in  the  days  of  the  slavery  conflict, 
"they  agreed  to  disagree,"  in  order  not  to  shatter  the  party 
Organizations.  In  fact,  it  was  exactly  the  same  game  in  every 
respect,  with  the  one  exception  that  at  that  time  it  was  less 
complicated,  because  there  was  only  a  single  question  which 
parties  tried  to  make  away  with,  whereas  now  the  trouble- 
some questions  and  the  motives  inspired  by  them  intersected 
each  other. 

Every  Congress,  beginning  with  the  Forty-third  (of  the 
years  1873-1875),  threw  into  stronger  relief  the  moral  decom- 
position of  the  parties;  very  often  there  was  cross  voting  on 
ewh  side,  a  good  many  members  called  Republicans  voting 
with  members  called  Democrats,  while  other  Democrats  made 
common  cause  with  Republicans  in  opposition  to  the  first- 
named.  Between  the  parties  qua  parties  there  was  no  longer 
8,17  fixed  line  of  demarcation,  and  to  recognize  thein  it  was 
necessary,  as  has  been  remarked,  to  put  labels  on  their  mem- 
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ben.1  Parties  and  ntmbwi  shifted  thoil  positioi 
tu  the  questions  of  the  day  according  to  the  changing  e 
of  the  jugular  moods  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  U 
greater  or  1cm  chances  of  inveigling  the  popular  I  ~ 
witli  this  or  that  attitude.  The  grave  problem*  of  legislatiias 
were  for  the  parties  only  something  to  play  at  heads  and  tails 
with.  There  was  so  little  to  choose  between  the  platforms  u( 
the  two  parties  that  tiny  might  have  been  exchanged  without 
ruffling  the  susceptibilities  of  shall  adherents.  The  platform* 
competed  only  in  the  vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  their  declara- 
tions designed  to  cateli  vobis.  Not  >-  crite- 
rion which  was  absent  boa  their  palltioftl  principles  apfwar 
in  the  moral  character  nf  either  party;  they  were  equally  cor- 
rupt, and  the  corruption  of  each  supplied  the  other  with  its 
reason  for  existence.  "Turn  out  the  rascals''  was  the  cry  to 
which  the  Republicans  were  dislodged  from  the  Presidency, 
in  18S4,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century's  rule, —  the  same  cry 
which  served  as  a  rallying  word  at  Sew  York  against  the 
Democratic  Organization  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  against  so 
many  other  Democratic  Machines. 

Mr,  Cleveland,  whom  this  victory  brought  into  the  1 
doner  as  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party,  courageously  t 
to  restore  to  it  its  individuality  by  making  it  take  up  on  i 
own  account  the  reform,  which  was  imperatively  dem 
of  the  improper  taxation  introduced  bt 
tariff.  The  wire-pullers  viewed  this  attempt  with  dielavooi 
being  afraid  of  losing  the  protectionist  element  lodged  within 
the  party.  Hut  Mr.  Obrvouod,  declaring  war  against  protae 
<  I  In*  eve  of  the  general  election,  by  his  famous  snoaoag* 
forced  the  parties  to  fight  on  this  question.  The 
Democratic  party  lost  the  battle,  but  it  seamed  to  have  recov- 
ered its  moral  unity.  It  did  not  keep  it  for  long,  no  nor* 
than  its  rival.  Indeed,  in  a  short  time  the  situation  was  oalsj 
mora  complicated  by  the  preoccupations  arising  out  of  the  sil- 
ver agitation  which  was  invading  both  parties.  The  *~ 
publicans  returned  to  power,  and  bains;  in  a  hurry  to  pay  t 
debt  to  their  allies,  the  manufacturers,  by  voting  them  a  n 
and  higher  tariff,  encountered  too  ill-will  of  the  i 
of  Congress  bom  the  Western  States,  who  a 
>  JTslM,  i  Xufmtx,  lent,  f.  10. 
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free  coinage  of  silver  than  for  the  increase  of  the  customs 
duties.     Not  daring  to  oppose  the  Silver ites  directly,  nor  to  con- 
sent to  their  demand,  the  majority  of  the  Republican  party 
granted  them  an  instalment,  to  obtain  their  support  for  the 
tariff,  in  the  form  of  a  new  law  obliging  the  treasury  to  make 
regular  purchases  of  the  white  metal  (the  Sherman  Act  of  1890). 
The  path  towards  the  financial  disaster,  which  the  wholesale 
introduction  of  a  depreciated  standard  was  bound  to  bring  about, 
lay  open,  but  the  Republican  Organization  was  safe,  for  a 
moment.    When,  two  years  later,  the  question  of  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  was  distinctly  raised  in  Congress, —  without 
success,  however, —  the  Republican  party  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  split  in  two.     It  was  the 
same  with  the  Democrats,  who  had  all  voted  as  one   man 
against  the  Sherman  Act  almost  the  day  before.    As  the  silver 
movement  was  gathering  strength  among  the  Democrats  in  the 
West,  the  national  Organization  of  the  party,  which  hitherto 
had  prudently  ignored  the  silver  question,  adopted,  at  the 
national  convention  of  1892,  a  platform  which  expressed  its 
views  on  this  burning  question  in  terms  that  were  a  master- 
piece of  ambiguity  and  were  intended  to  throw  a  veil  over  the 
divisions  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  to  conciliate,  or  rather  to 
inveigle,  the  opponents  as  well  as  the  adherents  of  the  silver 
standard.     When,  in  the  following  year,  the  financial  panic 
made  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  of  1890  an  imperative 
necessity,   the  parties  in  Congress  showed   themselves  once 
more  divided. 

'The  silver  agitation,  which  continued  to  make  greater  and 
greater  havoc  in  the  country,  culminated  at  last  in  the  crisis 
of  1896,  which  clearly  showed  how  artificial,  inconsistent,  and 
dangerous  was  the  existence  of  parties  which,  having  outlived 
themselves,  still  cumbered  the  political  stage.  The  decisive 
struggle  was  approaching,  and  the  leaders  of  the  parties  were 
still  shilly-shallying.^  The  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  put  forward  at  an  early  stage  by  the  manufac- 
turers,—  Mr.  McKinley, —  very  communicative  on  the  tariff 
question,  evaded  a  straightforward  declaration  on  the  attitude 
which  he  was  about  to  take  up  in  the  great  controversy  of  the 
day;  the  curiosity  evinced  by  the  public  on  this  point  was 
resented  by  the  wire-pullers  of  the  party  as  premature  and 


almost  bDBNpar.  Tin*)'  were  waiting  Tor  dearer  indi 
as  to  which  way  the  nut  would  jump.  At  last,  when  it 
evident  that  the,  DtmooTats.  WW*  gmng  B*lf  r*  mum  into 
silver  camp,  and  that  the  big  cc>inm>' trial  itit.-rrsU  in  tin-  W 
on  whioh  tin-  Republican  party  generally  leaned, 
aide  of  gold,  the  national  convention  ef  1 
of  that  party  which  had  dona  so  much  to  encourage 
ite  demands  and  exasperate  the  crisis  by  its  ifatB 
haggling,  declared  for  gold,  with  a  verbal  proviso  in  fai 
bimetallism.  Three  weeks  later  the  national  Democratic 
vention  made  a  violent  pronouncement  in  favour  of  free  ail' 
and  thereupon  the  last  vestige  of  hesitation  dtsapi 
opposite  ciiinp:  Mr.  McKinW,  who  had  supported 
mm  in  Congress,  came  out  as  the  uncompromising 
of  "sound  money."     Tlw    Di-mocratic  (tarty,  ovi 

WM  Wt  abon  nf  iU  traditional  principles,  but 
lass  kept  iU  old  name  and  style,  the  saving  gram- 
ltd  I  vi-ry  large  proportion  of  itaadherenta  to  ti 
for  silver  rtfMpMfctfs  Ol  tln-ir  DOBvhftiona,  (  Thus,  even  wb 
tliv    logk    of  events,   getting   the    upper    hand,  had 
about  an  honest  stand-up  fight  on  t)i>-  awhl  question,  wl 
for  years  past  had  been  hanging  like  a  Damocles'  sword 
the  country,  the  situation  was  still  a  war]M>>l  I 
natural    regrouping  of   parties  took  place  on  this  qi 

ids  of  the  Republicans  after  their 
this  only  too  clearly:  instead  of  do  voting  themselves  to 
definitive  solution  of  the  question  at  issue,  to  prevents  r*la| 
they  returned  forthwith  to  tttt  tariff,  to  satisfy  the  n't 
supporters  of  their  Organ ixatinu. 
while  still  dinging  to  tli'-  fni'Mlvi'r  plank,  wereui 
*  li.n  Ibajf  [lart'-d  from  it  they 

i  button  ersatad  I 
war  with  S(iain  carried  on  under  Uieauspif-sof  their  rivals 
Nit  was  the  new  and  grave proUsaa 
"imperialism,"  propounded  by  this  war,  and  which 
divided  the  public  mind,  able  to  bring  the  parti 
again ;  for  the  want  of  agreement  showed  itself 
The  effete  parties  were  still  walking  in  uoufiUMin 
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/Under  somewhat  different  aspects  the  spectacle  presented 
by  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  which  we  have  just  been  re- 
viewing, was  thus  always  the  same:  the  parties  in  a  state 
of  disintegration,  of  moral  decomposition,  and  unable  to  unite 
in  accordance  with  natural  affinities. )  It  was  in  vain  that, 
almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  new  era  which  marked 
their  disintegration,  expectations  were  indulged  in  of  their 
transformation  on  a  genuine,  living  "basis.  New  life  could 
not  be  infused  into  their  effete  frames ;  the  existing  Organiza- 
tions prevented  the  necessary  metamorphosis.  Rebirth  for  the 
parties  meant  death  to  them.  In  preventing  the  regeneration 
of  the  parties  the  Organizations  became  all  the  more  indis- 
pensable to  them,  for  in  the  void  of  ideas  and  of  principles 
in  which  the  parties  were  living  they  needed  an  artificial  prop. 
By  supplying  them  with  this  the  Organization  weakened  them 
still  more;  they  were  bound  to  acquiesce  in  and  connive  at 
the  corruption  on  which  the  Organization  subsisted;  for  if 
they  had  tried  to  interfere  with  it,  they  would  have  cut  away 
the  hand  which  supported  them.  And  the  more  the  Machine 
was  perfected,  the  more  valuable  did  it  become  to.  them  and 
the  more  it  degraded  them  by  enabling  them  to  dispense  with 
Principles   in   thought  and  conduct.     The  progress  of    the 

°*  the  historian :  On  the  eve  of  the  elections  to  Congress,  of  November,  1898, 
*  Journalist  was  asking  the  representative  of  the  Democratic  Congressional 
^ommjttee  to  what  questions  he  was  directing  his  campaign  of  "political 
lterature,"  and  in  what  light  he  was  presenting  them  to  the  electorate.  He 
.Quired,  for  instance,  if  the  silver  question  constituted  now  the  main  issue  as 
in  I***.  "  Not  exactly  that,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  the  silver  question  is  in  the 
or*Rround."  .  .  ,  "Are  you  sending  that  literature  into  New  York,  Connecti- 
fQt.  and  the  Eastern  States?"  ..."  We  are  not  sending  them  much  of  any 

n<*-  They  prefer  to  conduct  their  campaigns  on  State  issues."  .  .  .  "Is  your 
^paign  literature  taking  any  stand  upon  territorial  expansion,  imperialism, 
JJ^  questions  of  that  sort?"  .  .  .  "No,  those  are  not  party  questions.  The 
.   ^ratic  Congressional  Committee  cannot  afford  to  take  sides  upon  a  matter 

wuich  there  is  so  much  disagreement  among  members  of  the  party  in  and 
,a*of  Congress."  ..."  What  are  you  doing  with  the  war,  —  are  you  criticizing 

conduct?"  ..."  No,  we  are  simply  sending  out  criticisms  of  other  people, 
pWly  Republicans."  .  .  .  "Are  you  attacking  the  Dingley  tariff?"  ...  "On 

°  grounds :  We  are  showing  that  it  is  a  disappointment  as  a  revenue  pro- 

^'in  time  of  peace,  and  that  its  schedules  bear  unevenly  upon  the  poor." 
'  "  •  "But  you  do  not  attack  the  principle  of  protection  in  itself?"  .  .  .  "No, 

e  Prefer  to  confine  our  attack  upon  the  tariff  to  the  lines  I  have  indicated,  as 

*jM5  nafely  within  the  limits  of  our  present  party  policy  "  (despatch  of  the 
***  October,  1898,  from  Washington  to  the  Evening  Post  of  New  York). 
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Machine,  with  the  boss  at  its  head,  was  therefore  not  only  an 
indicator  of  the  moral  decomj>osition  of  the  parties,  but  one 
of  its  efficient  causes. 

(  The  Organization  contributing  to  the  mo  nil  disintegration 
of  the  parties,  imi>cding  their  transformation  and  at  the  tame 
time  keeping  them  artificially  alive,  marked  the  furthest  limit 
of  the  action  of  the  Caucus  which  imbued  the  whole  political 
existence  of  the  country.  )  We  have  seen  the  strength  of  this 
complex  ]K>wer  gradually  accumulate,  in  the  course  of  the 
evolution  which  we  have  followed  step  by  step,  as  the  his- 
torical phenomena  one  after  another  revealed  it  to  us.  To  fill 
up  the  unavoidable  gaps  attending  this  method  of  observation, 
to  gauge  the  ]>ower  of  the  party  Organization  in  its  daily 
action,  together  with  its  limitations,  or  rather  the  power  of 
the  political  and  social  forces  of  which  it  is  the  resultant,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  consider  its  working  from  the  statical 
point  of  view. 
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FIRST  CHAPTER 

THE  LOCAL  ORGANIZATION 


(The  body  of  the  Organization  of  American  parties  contains 
the  following  three  essential  organs:  the  primary  assembly  of 
the  members  of  the  party  from  which  all  the  powers  of  the 
Organization  emanate;  the  committee  of  the  party  which  is 
the  controlling  power  within  it;  and  the  conventions  of  the 
delegates  who  choose  the  candidates  for  elective  offices  on 
behalf  of  the  party  A  We  have  had  many  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  movements  of  these  organs  without  having  been 
able  to  inspect  them  in  detail.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
make  this  inspection,  which  will  disclose  to  us,  if  it  is  per- 
missible to  go  on  using  biological  terms,  their  anatomical 
form  and  their  physiological  functions,  as  well  as  their  nerv- 
ous system. 

\The  primary  assemblies  of  the  members  of  the  party  \bear 
the  name  of  "caucuses"  in  New  England  and  in  certain 
States  of  the  West,  and  that  of  "  primaries "  or  "  primary 
elections"  in  the  rest  of  the  Union.  They  (meet  in  each  city 
*ard  or  rural  district,  at  tolerably  frequent  intervals,  to  make 
direct  choice  of  the  candidates  of  the  party  for  the  local  offices 
^signed  to  the  ward,  but  especially  to  appoint  delegates  to  the 
various  party  conventions,  who  select  candidates  for  public 
functions  on  all  the  other  steps  of  the  hierarchical  ladder.)  In 
almost  every  case  the  primaries  simply  serve  as  a  cell  for  the 
numerous  conventions  of  the  party.  The  details  of  their 
organization  vary  a  great  deal,  not  only  from  State  to  State,  but 
111  different  parts  of  the  same  State.  This  organization  is 
determined  sometimes  by  rules,  sometimes,  and  more  often, 
by  custom  and  precedents.  In  principle,  the  primaries  are 
c°mposed  of  all  the  adherents  of  the  party,  but  those  who  lay 
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claim  t"  tin-  in  I''  MM  BaVVC  H  >  imtirraed  bjr  the  j«rty  Organi- 
zation.    In  u  few  large  citiea  n  iin-liminary  sclectiiin  u  already 

m.itl.'i  th>  i>- 1 ii.-  r.iiliiw.T;  of  ut  part",  an  broomI  i ui.t  ■aaa- 

ciations,  <T  piiii  :    ill  those  win.  are  member* 

..iinaries.    The  discretionary 

right  of  admission  or  exclusion  possessed  by  UieM  associations, 

.  lias  too  of  ton  made  them  close  bodies,  and  ha*  enabled 

a  Mn:ili  button  of  tin1  party  to  mum  Uu  |«iwer  nf  ■ 

and  of  Rating  BeoiiTOBlOB  Ltfl  liehalf.    In  New  York  rsjKvially 

tin-  jHilitiua]  monopoly  of  the  associations  lias  beta  o 

1  hi  "  HJwhHM  "  hat  acquired  I 
In    tli.    very   great   majority  of  rases,  where  the   ] 

i  in  nf  a 
clubs,  the  organization  of  the  party  in  started  in  the  prim 
to  which  are  admitted  the  elector*  who  declare  that  they  h 
voted  for  the  candidate  of  tin-  party  at  the  last  election,  or 
who.  in  general,  profess  the  aw  of  the  party.  The*  are 
bound  to  make  good  these  declarations  in  ease  they  an  chal- 
lenged by  any  member  of  the  party.  The  meeting,  or  mure 
often  the  committee,  lias  to  decide  the  point  in  dispute. 

Hut  whether  the  admission  to  the  primaries  nf  the  adherents 
of  the  party  is  beset  with  more  or  leas  extensive  usiliiiiliima. 
(in  |ir;u't]ce  the  great  majority  of  the  voters  keep  away  from 
H ■■  iswmbUMk     'ill-  propottioa  ol  rotan  srbo  kan  sari  ki 

■  Al  cvrulo  [-H..1.  tb>  Kepahllrsa  UMelatlnns  of  Xaa  Yutft  i  amlaal 
kanllr  ■  tenth  «r  sn  algbth  of  lav  wool*  at  tta*  lUpsbOm  to**n  at  tan  ettj 
Is  •  tttiKT  aildKaaad.  In  Nov™  bar.  1STV,  to  iba  (Mar*  PiHkM>i  at  la* 
Vmlxrd  »Ui™,  CbHUr  A.  Arthur.  Col.  (1    Bilt.,  fi  V    B.  laairirt   \u«.i 

~iln.au>.!  ih-  numiV-  ■•(  |M>im  »ll.nr~l  »>  •  •>!*  la  Ik*  Wi-jaMb—  jiaa 

.  at  »i  ■!<  ibni-Mwl      "Ttw  rolVka  **M,  '  an  <l*natl*a.  la  aw 
dlnnci  half  Um-  una  ..t  thnar  on  (ho  mil*  an  not  knnaa  la  tha  dlatrWt 
Tbaaa  bugaa  namaa  aft-nt  a  ma*  an  lout  ouan*  for  tna-lafcat  ratla*  " 
"  Tha  till,  of  man*  •■(  lb*  dialrirU  ara  full  of  naaata  al  aa  »*  *f-ablbu> 
awl  an  saad  by  ibr  naaacora  l*>  parpaloils  thalr  rwnlrul  of  tha  aai 
(laijH-Mu-rkaKl.ilnlrmblrBinulvri.Ei-.l  Rrpoblkaui,  aaoaai>ai 
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the  primaries  varies  from  1  to  10  per  cent.  (The  principal 
cause  of  this  abstention  is  the  indifference  of  the  citizens!  who 
are  too  much  engrossed  in  their  business  or  their  domestic 
affairs  or  their  pleasures.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  cities ; 
in  the  country  districts  the  meeting  of  the  primary  is  a  small 
pastime,  which  attracts  people  for  want  of  anything  better. 
A  good  many  abstentionists  are  greatly  encouraged  in  their 
attitude,  if  not  justified,  by  the  fact  that(the  primary  is  almost 
invariably  in  the  hands  of  a  coterie  of  politicians,  who  make 
it  their  business.)  The  citizens  who  are  outside  the  clique  are 
reduced  to  impotence  in  the  primary.  While  the  politicians 
who  manipulate  them  form  a  compact  group,  the  former  find 
themselves  helpless  and  isolated.  The  conditions  of  existence 
in  the  large  cities,  which  have  done  away  witli  neighbourli- 
ness, make  the  respectable  citizens  strangers  to  one  another. 
They  would  have,  in  order  to  cope  with  the  politicians,  who 
had  come  to  an  understanding  beforehand,  to  lay  their  heads 
together  as  well ;  but  too  often  they  have  no  point  of  social 
intact  for  this,  and  even  no  material  opportunities.  The 
diurnal  and  nocturnal  existence  of  a  citizen  is  divided,  not  only 
between  two  districts  situated  at  two  extremities  of  the  town, 
but  perhaps  even  between  two  large  cities,  like  Brooklyn  and 
New  York,  the  first  of  which  is  in  a  way  the  sleeping-place  of 
the  second.  The  cohesion  which  is  wanting  to  the  respectable 
citizens  when  they  get  to  the  primary  can  scarcely  be  achieved 
atthe  meeting  itself;  for  discussion,  exchange  of  views,  which 
bring  men  nearer  each  other,  do  not  take  place  in  the  pri- 
maries. They  have  lost  their  original  consultative  character, 
Inscribed  by  the  classic  type  of  the  "  town  meeting  "  of  New 
England,  which  was  the  great  civic  school  of  the  Republicans 
°f  the  New  World.  [The  primary,  which  was  intended  to  be 
a  Wn  meeting  for  the  members  of  the  party,  has  ceased  to  be 
So  almost  everywhere  in  the  cities,  and  has  become  a  formal 
gathering  where  the  sole  business  is  to  vote;  just  as  at  an  elec- 
"°n,  with  this  difference,  that  the  members  of  only  one  party 
v°te,  and  that  they  vote  only  on  representatives  of  the  party. 
Ihe  lists  of  the  candidates  voted  on  are  settled  beforehand,) 
and  very  often  each  elector  as  he  comes  into  the  room  receives 
several  ready  printed.  True,  every  citizen  is  entitled  to  pro- 
pose candidates  of  his  own,  but  he  will  get  no  support  in  the 
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ten  the  delegates  to  bo  chosen  in  often 
t  a  previous  understanding  U  absolutely 
sary.  The  liste  presented  at  the  primary  are  generally 
pa  ml  I  b- In  ml  the  scenes,  where  the  politicians  "make  up 
slate,''  as  is  said  in  their  slang.  Probably  on  one 
a  schoolboy's  slat*  1i.»j I  been 

candidate*   to  bt  flOpOUdi  tod  tin-  word   has  acquirrd  a 
eric   significance,   ■   verb  run    U-ing   formed  out  of   it, 
slate,"  to  be  "slated."  which   Usui  tip   bj  cliosm  as  a 
data  bn  tii..>  |mb]  mrlHitrlinti     Provided  with  the  slate, 

D&UUIol  the  primary  make  the  meeting  adopt  it 
a  series  of  movements  regulated  with  the  precision  of  a 
tary  parade.     These  movements  are  executed  with  such  rsvpi 
ami  nub  tntrmUe  that  the  good  eitiren  does  not  know  what 
make  of  it     If  he  ventures  to  intervene,  be  is  easily  silenced  bi 
means  off)  '•'"••.  with  which  be  ts  i 

seldom  familiar.      The  presiding  officers  always  li»»e  the 
ipply  the  standing  orders  ii 
arbitrary  fashion.      In  one  way  or  an.-: 
carried,  point  by  tioiiit,  m   DM   Eatn   in  which   it 
beforehand  behind  the  scenes.     The  good  citizen  is 
playing  the  [tart  of  an  involuntary  dummy  amid  invul 
dummies  of  the  "  ring,"  which  manages  the  local  Organization 

>  In  the  conrw  nf  ■  ran  venation  which  I  had  with  ■  Mshi  of  ik*  c*» 
mnnllliw  o(  Tammany  Hall,  and  In  which  be  abowad  tha  UaM  [rash, 
to  lb*  »uh}wl  at  Iba  inaibwla  nf  Tawmaay,  be  «aid  Id  ma  "  Nasi  wwk  w» 
•hall  hair  Mtnu  prloaartaa.  I  will  Ink*  you  Ihrtw  sad  jim  will  ■**  •*, 
UiUx ."  "  In  uilUiin,  dn.-*  jron  bur*  Jul  admit  lad  pmvif  that 
n  I*  -.ill)  s  '  Uimfwlary  nl  imjrular  (nimBMt'V  "<"' 
a  Mall*,  "  jou  will  mm  •  t  rrythiiit  thai  any  At 

la  I  had  an  ..[.(.irinnlty  at  inad.ls<  a 
mm  of  tha  mnat  |a>|mUrwant*<.|  New  Ynrk.     Ii  Mall  fk 
las  aalooa  kr|«  by  iba  dMlrkrt  bnuler  ol  Tamiaany  Hall  Bad  8 
Mala  In  Iba  Wclalaiun  of  Saw  Yorh      Ilia  wanralt  la  alia  ndt.naal  tha  ■ 
Inrm  i*  whlrb  Itw  .JI*nllarSea  of  11      ~ 
•■anal  lha  till  in*  and  put  a  rrrtaia  I 
iWa  i.ai  In  aa  •uiinnatk  way,  Ihay  di 
rapidity     Tha  pabtlr.  wbkb  n  U" 
•Tract  «f  «»»  pupulallon     Tbara  was  si 
dwptoyad  naaplata  apathy  towards  sJ 

WU.  Um  chairman  rapwalad  tba  aaaal  formala :  art  Uaaaa  wha  an  la  k 
af  lliia  aKMloa  My  "  sya,"  and  thnaa  who  ar>  id  a  mmtrnry  cmW 
r  nf  anargT  hi  hria(  oat  iba  "  a**." 
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IThe  stronghold  of  this  "ring"  is  the  local  committee  of  the 
party.  jEach  political  subdivision,  the  rural  town  or  the  city 
ward,  or  even  the  ward  precinct,  has  its  committee,/ appointed 
annually  at  the  primary  of  the  party}    Above  this  committee 
of  first  instance  there  are,  in  the  local  Organization,  one  or 
two  more   committees  :    the  ward  committee  in  the   cities, 
which  is  generally  composed  of  the  members  of  the  precinct 
committees  ;   and  the  county  committee,  which  is  the  cen- 
tral committee  for  the  county  with  its  towns  and  villages,  or 
the  city  committee  in  the  large  cities  which  have  a  central 
independent  Organization.     The  members  of  the  county  com- 
mittee are  appointed  by  the  committees  of  the  wards  and  of 
the  towns  or  by  the  respective  delegates  of  these  territorial 
units  to  the  county  convention  ;  the  city  committee  is  formed 
in  a  similar  way.     That  is  to  say,  the  direct  influence  of  the 
electors  on  the  composition  of  the  committees  of  the  party 
expires  on  the  threshold  of  the  committee  of  first  instance. 
In  certain  States  (in  Indiana,  for  example)  the  electors  do  not 
even  choose  the  members  of  the  committees  of  first  instance ; 
these  members  are  appointed  by  the  chairmen  of  the  superior 
committees.     Thus  the  local  committees,  not  to  mention  the 
higher  ones,  the  State  and  national  committees,  are  cast  in  a 
centralizing  mould. 

The  local  committee,  which  is  the  permanent  representative 
°f  the  party  Organization,  of  the  primaries  and  of  the  local 
conventions,  is  supposed  to  be  their  executive  organ,  with  the 
duty  of  exerting  itself,  especially  during  election  time,  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  candidates  of  the  party  within  its 
jurisdiction.  In  reality  it  manages,  it  manipulates  the  whole 
Organization,  and  in  particular  during  the  stage  which  pre- 
cedes the  election,  that  of  the  nomination  of  candidates. 
Generally,  it  is  the  committee  which  makes  up  the  slate,  and 

number,  seated  astride  a  chair  and  with  his  back  to  the  platform,  bellowed 
out"x0|"  but  nobody  seemed  to  take  him  to  task  for  this  discordant  cry. 
Iwyknew tnat  ne  was  at  heart  an  excellent  citizen,  who  had  uttered  it  simply 
to  break  the  monotony  of  the  proceedings.  But  in  a  short  space  of  time  all 
*asover;  the  ceremony  had  lasted  barely  ten  minutes.  The  room  emptied  in 
a  twtokling,  and  everybody  rushed  off  to  the  drinking  saloon. 


hi 
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it  forces  it  cm  aba  primal*  baoanw  it  wields  a  predominj 
pOWEt  there.     It  is  the  lomiuittee  which  convenes  the  p 

seal  1 1 . ■  ■  (Lite  ud    i'  ting  to  suit  i 

own  eoaveniaaee,  irbidh  n't'  •  .  which  j 

utsemhly   until   tin 

il  is  til--  I'd  m  in  it  li-.'.  ;i£,im,  «!ni'ii  appotBtt  the  "i' 

in,"  ivlin  h.iir  Ui  noetve  arid  iMiunl  the  votes;  i 

inspectors  who  are  hostile  to  tv  jiait, 
and  arc  unscrupulous,  thai  candidate  is  a  lost  I 
entnmt*-il  with  the  .luty  of  leaping  the  roll  of  s 

ttM  derides  beforehand  wli. 
in  the  prilnnri-  AllMai  Hi-'  ' 

decide  in  case  the  dispute  is  brought  before  it,     In  a  v 

basal  ui  kbs  pi  merit's  i^  "cut  iunl  dried"  by  I 
committee.  Once  in  power  the  coterie  easily  keeps  t" 
possessing  a  -nit  of  BVsTtgua  over  each  future  primary,  t 
committee  gets  itself  reappointed  from  year  to  year. 

"I'll*-   iiitii.  in f  th-  county  committee,  to  whieb  the  a 

committees  and  village  committees  of  the  district  lead  up,  i 

■till   more  excessive.     It  rules  over  the  local  Urganta 

with  powers  whieh  are  sometimes  despotic.     Generally,   i 

frames  its  uwu  rules  and  by-laws,  a 

ami  pleasure,  those  of  Die  Organ  i  rat  ions  Of*r  1 

aides.     Among  other  thing*,   it   fixes  the  qualit 

voting  at  llie  primaries,  and  it  ean  make  them  d'  ~ 

to  reduce  th"  MOnbac  "I  the  adherents  of  the  party  i 

to  vote.     The,  county  committee  decides,  without  appeal,  a 

all  the  contests  which  arise  in  the  Organization.     It  * 

disciplinary  powers  in  it:   it  can  suspend,  or  wen  t 

the  officers  of   the  associations  or  of   the  local   i 

Nay  more,  it  Ran  dissolve  a  whole  local  ( 

it  encounters  opposition  in  it,  or  refuse  to  n 

"regular"  Organisation.     The  central  count 

Hall  reserves  to  itself  even  the  right  to  revise  I 

tions  of  candidates  made  by  the  conventions  or  I 

tees,  and  to  fill  up  the  places  of  the  adopt*!  o 

others" wherever  the  honor,  preservation  and  tnle 

organization  (of  Tammany   Hall)  shall  require  s 

In  California   the   usurpation  of  the  i 

farther  still:  they  have  assumed  the  right  of  • 
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delegates  to  the  conventions  themselves  without  convening 
the  primaries  at  all.     The  county  committees  generally  con- 
tain a  very  large  number  of  members,  especially  in  the  big 
cities;  the  central  committee  of  Tammany  numbers  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  persons ;  elsewhere  the  total  is  much  smaller, 
bat  still  pretty  considerable,  and  naturally  it  is  incapable  of 
attending  to  the  delicate  duties  which  devolve  on  it.    In  prac- 
tice, therefore,  one  of  its  many  sub-committees 1  concentrates 
all  the  powers  in  its  hands.     In  Tammany  Hall  the  reins  of 
government  are  held  by  the  "  committee  on  organization  " ;  it 
is  this  body  which  is  invested  with  the  power  of  revising  and 
substituting  all  the  nominations  made.     In  other  places  it  is 
also  a  small  committee  that  pulls  all  the  strings.     Often  the 
other  committees  exist  only  on  paper;  they  are  not  convened, 
and  serve  solely  for  conferring  titles  on  the  "  workers  "  of  the 
party. 

in 

\  In  order  that  the  programme  settled  behind  the  scenes  by 
the  committee  and  its  henchmen  may  be  faithfully  executed 
to  the  primaries  and  successfully  carried  out,  the  politicians 
have  devised  an  elaborate  system  of  tactics  and  strategy,  with 
the  object  of  preventing  discordant  voices  arising  in  them  or 
°f  nullifying  their  effect  if  they  should  command  a  hearing. 
1b  the  first  place,  everything  is  done  to  keep  the  citizens  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  dominant  clique  away  from  the  primaries^ 
The  meeting  is  fixed  for  a  date  when  it  would  be  impossible 
*°*  them  to  come,  —  for  instance,  during  the  very  hot  months 
when  most  of  the  well-to-do  citizens  go  away  for  a  holiday. 
The  hour  and  the  place  of  meeting  are  generally  selected  with 
the  same  object.  It  is  held  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  or  in 
80  unpleasant,  if  not  dangerous,  neighbourhood,  where  a 
^spectable  man  would  not  care  to  set  foot.     Very  often,  and 

Here  are  some  specimens  of  their  names.    The  county  committee  of  the 

Publican  party  of  New  York  possesses  the  following  sub-committees:  on 

or8*nization,  on  election  officers,  on  appeals,  on  finance,  on  abuses  and  griev- 

^^jon  naturalization,  on  public  meetings,  on  printing.    The  county  com- 

k*?  °'  tne  Democrat'ic  party  at  Chicago  has  treated  itself  to  fourteen 

*Jjc°miiiittees :    executive,  finance,  judiciary,  primaries,  contests   and  ap- 

p**8'  printing,  on  halls,  on  speakers,  naturalization,  registration,  on  educa- 

0tt»  auditing,  on  discipline,  on  city  organization,  on  town  organization. 
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perhaps  most  often,  the  primary  is  I 
a  few  iloors  off  DBS,  or  in  a  livery  stable,  or  in  a  b 
people  who  crowd  round  the  door,  and  those  who  o 
(rout  places  inside,  Itelong  to  the  category  of  tap- 
qucniers.  with  a  strong  contingent,  in  the  largo  c 
representatives  of  the  criminal  or  semi -criminal  class; 
they  deUbentaly,  by  their  tiltliy  language  and  obj 
conduct,   disgust  the  ilsjpsjitsdsVi  aUm  who  venture  i 
these  meetings.     To  make  good  one's  right  to  take  part  in  tfa» 
primary,  it  is  even  necessary,  sometime*,  to  use  otto's  f  " 
—  »  form  of   exercise  which    has   little  attract  inn   ft.r    M| 
dressed  men,  unless  they  happen  to  be  blessed  with  a  <■ 
dative  temperament  which  is  not  afraid  of  a  boxing- match.* 

n  the  moral  and  physical  violence  to  which  the  King  o 
the  politicians  resorts  tu  keep  away  opposition  is  nut  si  ~ 
or  is  not  expedient^  they  hare  recourse  to  frauds  Jw hie h,  frc 
long  practn-e,  bstl  DM)  reiluced  to  a  system,  not  to  say 
science,  the  time-honoured  methodsof  which  have  their  sp. 
terminology.     The  proper  ddI  the  primarie 

published  too  late  or  is  not  published  at  all,  so  that  the  inn 
ated  alone  are  informed  in  time.  To  attain  the  same  effe 
the  primaries  are  appointed  quite  unexpectedly,  before  I 
usual  date.  This  is  a  "snap"  primary.  The  meeting  ii  u. 
forestalled ;  it  in  advertised  early  enough,  but  the  place  wb« 
it  is  to  be  held  is  selected  at  the  farther  end  of  a  Urge  wai 
most  of  the  electors  will  not  have  the  material  possibility  < 
getting  there  in  time,  and  however  expeditious  they  may  fa 
they  will  find  that  the  meeting  is  over,  that  there  is  no  lot 
a  primary;  this  is  called  a  "stolen"  primary.  The  citii 
whom  the  King  mistrusts  may  arrive  in  good  time,  bat  t 
will  meet  their  match:  the  King  has  taken  care  to  park  I 
meeting,  to  fill  it  with  people  devoted  to  them  or  in  tl 
picked  op  in  the  public-houses  or  at  the  street  e 
will  swamp  all  opposition  by  their  i 
"packed"  primary.     Generally  it  is  made  up  of  | 

>  A  sosisswsss  sari  rxlr~.lT  teeiseUvs  ntWIssHi.  w 
awssMH  soldi  is*  post  of  Oeronnr  of  m  of  tb>  bus***  • 
■spnmil  alt  ssfrM  to  — .  la  coaaovHna  >iu  tab.  ii>i<Wf 
won  loo  -  .fnluu ,"    ■•  1  »  d.m  «i™m."  b.  oxld.  -of  Uh  prki 
I  obj  <|«Mo  nm4j  to  ksTi  a  SoM  of  fwtknfi  wtlA  loom.** 
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are  strangers  to  the  ward  or  who  belong  to  the  opposite  party. 
In  the  large  cities  there  are  strolling  companies  of  such  voters, 
who  travel  to  order  from  one  ward  to  another.  Often  the  boss 
of  the  opposite  party  politely  lends  his  men  for  the  evening. 
These  are  small  services  which  the  rival  bosses  are  very  glad 
to  render  each  other,  out  of  professional  free-masonry  as  well 
as  from  interest,  —  for  to  maintain  discipline  in  the  ranks  of 
one's  troops  the  enemy  must  not  be  disorganized. 

If,  after  all,  the  opposition  is  still  too  numerous,  it  is  re- 
duced by  frauds  in  voting  and  in  counting  the  votes,  although 
ostensibly  special  precautions  are  taken   to  avoid  mistakes. 
The  local  Organization  of  the  party,  the  Association,  or  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  primary,  or  the  committee,  appoints 
every  year  special  commissioners  to  superintend  the  operations 
of  voting  and  of  counting  the  votes  in  the  primaries,  —  "  in- 
spectors" or  "election  judges."     But  in  practice  the  inspec- 
tors, who  generally  owe  their  appointment  to  the  King  and 
are  in  collusion  with  it,  are  there  only  to  screen  frauds  and  to 
perpetrate  them.     The  lists  of  the  members  of  the  party  are 
full  of  names  of  persons  who  are  not  electors  in  the  locality, 
who  are  dead,  or  who  have  never  existed.     A  good  number  of 
names  on  these  "  padded  rolls  "  are  distributed  to  the  imported 
hirelings  who  vote,  and  even  several  times  over  under  different 
names  ("repeaters  ").     The  election  inspectors  imperturbably 
accept  all  the  voting-papers,  down  to  the  "pudding  ballots" 
containing   several  votes   on   very   thin   paper,  wrapped  up 
together,  and  then,   when    the  counting   begins,  they  unroll 
them,  and  enter  them,  one  by  one;  often  they  put  a  certain 
number  of  voting  papers,  with  the  names  of  their  favourite 
candidates,  into  the  ballot-box  beforehand  ("  ballot-box  stuff- 
ing"), or,  while  the  votes  are  being  counted,  they  dexterously 
injure  away  papers  bearing  the  names  of  their  opponents,  or 
drop  papers  containing  the  names  of  friends  out  of  their  sleeve, 
or  even  make  an  untrue  return  of  the  figures  obtained  by  the 
different  candidates.     In  cases  where  the  vote  is  open,  and 
where  heads  are  counted,  the  inspectors  declare  that  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Ring  have  a  majority,  even  if  they  were  in  the 
proportion  of   1   to  2.     It   is   therefore   an  axiom   that   the 
candidate  who  has  the  election  inspectors  on  his  side  is  sure 
°f  success.     It  is  true  that  there  is  a  remedy  against  these 
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fraud*  and,  in  gnu'ml,  against  I  be  irregiihtritir*  ranprai 

llle  primaries:    all  ;i|i|H-.il  lii-n  In  ill"  rouril;,    IN 
hilt  that  OOOUnittM  hardly  cut  SmUM  againat  the.  tuativ 
tors  of  the  npoted  "1    t tn-ir  para 

friend*  ami  iilliea,  of  their  "o»  n  ci>iiKinit,nM  a  boea  put  it 
was  explaining  to  nie  why  it  is  it  watte  of  lima  to  coupl 

[ft ll DC* DIM i brtbfl  hsaatisfied 

■0  tmfcfl  the  ktw  lata  tlieir  own  hands  during  the  primary, 

ii  ii  regular  fight,  which  lomatiinta  BOH  in  !• 
■bed.  I  he  intervention  of  tin-  polios,  which  endeavours, 
more  or  leaa  impavtinlitv,  to  n<l  abtp  bro 

IN   [itrl.tV    ftVi|U.tll.        OB   III'    ■■' 

nan  i*  do  o|>jx»iuon 
flu-  ili 'in  !ti..ni  5 ;  i  n v-  in  i  lif  ilistnct.  In  that  case,  the  liand 
of  person*  who  manipulate  the  l«ral  Organization,  perhaps 

i  I,  after  ha* mg  pi 
&  game  of  ranis  or  indulged  In  some  otbef  rflsnssttaon,  goawa 

WMKJ  is  considered  a*  hnvin  i  i   llmi| 

of  which  the  naililVnim  supposed  to  ba 

been  elected  are  signed, 
I  Opposition,  if  it  does  occur,  rarely  proceeds  from  th« 
eitiaetu  concerned  ■Jhant  the  honour  of  the  parly,  about  p 
cal  houestyj  they  keep  away  In-canse  they  are  under  the  ta 

jirecsiiin   that  the   people  »l they  an.-   likely  to  find  at  t 

meeting  are  all  rogue*.  'Generally,  the  attack  ia  lad  by 
rival  faction  of  the  polrtieiaas,  which  covet*  the  plane* 
which  the  primaries  are.  a  atop]  ■  "  i  he  two  ' 

the  one  which  win*  the  li  ub  >ry,  by  getting 

lists  of  lajlittaleej  to  tin-  BottvanUoai  raMd,  will  have 
prospect  of  being   rreogniicd  aa  the  *'  regular  "  one  entitle*: 
the   reward*.     A  contested    primary    t*   therefore  ai 

I  th»  office-holders  and  offier-scekers,  the  "in 

hi,  mi  to  apeak,  tl 

mass  of  thecitiz'n-       '  'Ir.tgged  into  the 

in  a  paaaiv<  r*  of  U<th  rink.'* 

who  mora  heaven  and  earth  to  get  aa  many  people  *■ 
to   rote   in   their   favour.     They    make   use  of  every  kin.) 
argument:  they  appeal  to  the  friendabip  of  aoine,  to  too  ro» 
passion  of  others,  by  re  oreae  tiling  lo  them  that  ibeir   hv 
hood,   the   luUiatenor    of   their    families,    U  at  atake 
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promise  favours  and  places,  or  even  resort  to  direct  corruption 
in  its  different  forms,  —  from  the  distribution  of  drinks  and 
cigars  down  to  the  payment  of  money.  This  last  argument 
sometimes  leads  to  considerable  expense,  which  is  defrayed  by 
contributions  from  those  immediately  interested,  from  the 
office-holders  and  the  candidates,  from  the  central  Organiza- 
tion, or  perhaps  from  third  persons  who  will  need  the  favour 
of  the  nominees  of  the  primaries  and  conventions,  such  as  the 
financial  or  industrial  companies.  However,  patronage  in  its 
different  grades  constitutes  of  itself  a  considerable  fund  for 
bribery.  In  order  to  add  to  the  number  of  their  respective 
adherents,  the  rival  factions  resort  to  the  above-mentioned 
stratagems  and  frauds  in  the  primaries,  and  then  the  sole 
question  is,  which  of  the  two  will  out-general  the  other, 
each  of  them  being  quite  prepared  to  take  the  rough  with  the 
smooth. 

The  reader,  however,  will  be  better  able  to  grasp  the  situa- 
tion by  a  small  picture  drawn  from  life  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  the  distinguished  statesman  and  writer,  who,  having 
been  sent  in  1891  to  Baltimore  to  make  an  enquiry  into  the 
breaches  of  the  law  of  1883  relating  to  political  assessments, 
followed  the  operations  of  the  primaries  there  in  person:  — 

The  primaries,  he  wrote  in  his  official  report,  held  on  March  80, 
were  marked  by  a  very  bitter  contest  between  two  factions  of  the 
Republican  party.  ...  In  its  essence  it  was,  without  doubt,  mainly 
a  fight  between  the  office-holders  on  one  side  and  the  disappointed 
office-seekers  on  the  other,  the  "  Johnson- Airey  "  men  representing  the 
former  and  the  "  Henderson-Stone  "  the  latter.  ...  As  far  as  I  could 
find  out  from  the  witnesses  there  seemed  to  be  no  question  of  prin- 
ciple at  stake  at  all,  but  one  of  offices  merely.  .  .  .  Seemingly,  many 
of  them  regarded  victory  in  the  primaries  as  of  more  importance  than 
victory  at  the  polls,  because  the  former  gave  the  control  of  the  party 
machinery,  and  would  therefore,  in  their  own  language,  entitle  them 
*°  "  recognition "  in  the  distribution  of  patronage. 

As  a  whole  the  contest  was  marked  by  great  fraud  and  no  little 
Violence.  Many  of  the  witnesses  of  each  faction  testified  that  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  faction  in  their  ward  had  voted  repeaters, 
Democrats,  and  men  living  outside  of  the  ward  in  great  numbers,  and 
1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  this  respect  there  is  much  reason  to 
regard  the  testimony  of  each  side  as  correct  in  its  outline  of  the 
conduct  of  the  other.    Accusations  of  ballot-box  stuffing  were  freely 
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made,  with   much  ap|>earance,  of  justification.      A   liurnWr   of  figl 
took  place.     Id  many  ward*  Ihere  ware  several  uihU;  in  om  or  t 
•»  ao  many  men  were  arrested  that  tb"  polire  patrol  wagona  could  I 
accommodate  them.     In  several  caaaa  tha  judges  of  Uw  •taction  w 
thriiivWn  among  thoaa  arrested.      Tha  judges,  thine  in  number. 
each  ward,  aat  within  a  house  at  a  window  opening  on  tb*  street,  a 
tha  voters  at    the   primary    were    marshalled   tit  a   li 
rounded  by  a  great  crowd  flf  ■aloofa  n,     Knob  party  or  faction  i. 
ita  ticket  holders,  who  presented  iU  ballots  to  tin-  voU-rt,  and  Ita 
le  tigers,  who  challenged  those  of  tin*  oppoait*  party.    Much 
waa  mad*  In  certain  ward*  of  one  aid*  or  tb*  othar  being  '•  In  " 
Uia   police,  who  would  accordingly  arreat  and  drag  out  of   the 
voUra  of  the  opposition  faction,  and  would  decline  to  do  ao  in 
east  of  voters  nf  the  protected  faction.     In  many  of  the  ward*  fi 
lure  wagon*  were  hired  lo  bring  voter*  up  to  tlie  poll*.     The 
worker*  stood  about  shouting,  challenging,  uocaaiunally 
ing  that  thr  ticket  holder*  peddled  1  li.-ir  tickets  actively, 
furniture  wagon*  sharply  OH  Uw  move,  taking  doubting 
■  to  bwar;  and  I 
whole  aspect  of  the  primaries,  anvo  only  in  thoaa  ward* 
*B(    no  contest,  horn   no   distant    resemblance,    lo  tba 
elections  described  in  Cbarlei 

On*  uf  the  incident*  of  the  day  waa  an  effort  on  the 
alia!  Airay  lu  drag  a  judge,  whom  ha  accused  of 
lb*  window,  a  fierce  acuffle  being  the  result.     1 
Johnson  clerk  detocbsl,  u  he  thought,  sigua  of 

open  the  ballot-box,  taking  out  two  hugs  handful*  of 
diliB  "  ttollnts;  wheren|iou  the  two  Henderson  judges 
of  the  window,  and  all  lliree  were  arrested. 

In  acme  ward*  the  use  of  the  so-called  ■'  pudding  " 
have  been  quite  i-rmimoii.  .   .    .      There  waa  considerable. 
MM  case*  votes  Wert  *aid  lo  have  been  ImoL 
in  o  titers,  the  charge  waa  (hat  outsiders,  not  Kcpuhlirmna, 

:    Hie  ward,  had  baen  offered  drink*  to 
primary.     Most  of  the  witnesses  apok*  nf  tha  cheating 
,  aa  being  too  universal  and  too  common 
y  lo  be  worthy  of  nntire. 


r  any  ■ 


p  against  their  oppoow 
haft  rather  admiring  l! 
-and  frankly  testified  that  ll  waa  only  b 
why  that  had  blndwrad  thaiu  from  doing  a*  ■     " 
of  Um  witnaaaaa,  both  Henderson  adbenenta,  •mployaa  of  ll 
bowse,  Instiled  with  refreshing  and  cheerful  frankaaaa  In  li 
One  nf  them  remarked,  anenl  fixing  np  ■  podding  "  ticket* : 
hair  dime  the  saine  thing  myself;    I  ballavn  in  doing  anything  I 
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win."  .  .  .  The  testimony  of  the  other  ran  as  follows :  "  I  don't  say 
I  wouldn't  cheat  in  the  primaries.  Whoever  gets  two  judges,  wins." 
Q.  "  Each  side  cheats  as  much  as  it  can ? "  —  A.  "  Certainly,  that's  the 
way;  I  do  it  just  the  same  as  they  do.  They  had  two  judges." 
Q.  "How  do  you  do  your  cheating?"  —  A.  "  Well,  we  do  our  cheat- 
ing honourably.  If  they  catch  us  at  it  it's  all  right ;  it's  fair.  I  even 
carried  the  box  home  with  me  on  one  occasion.  I  have  broken  up 
more  than  one  election."  .  .  . 

All  of  the  office-seeking  or  office-holding  ward  workers  who  came 
before  me  evidently  believed  that  the  business  of  managing  primaries, 
and,  in  fact,  the  business  of  conducting  politics  generally,  belonged 
of  right  to  the  office-holding  caste.  .  .  . 

The  money  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Johnson- Airey  faction 
at  the  primaries  in  this,  the  eighth  ward,  was  raised  almost  solely 
from  among  the  office-holders.  .  .  .  Some  fifty  dollars  was  thus  raised. 
Ten  ticket  holders,  or  ticket  peddlers,  were  paid  two  dollars  apiece  to 
work  up  the  vote ;  $ 2.50  was  paid  for  one  half  the  rent  of  the  window ; 
seven  dollars  was  paid  for  tickets ;  the  balance  went  to  give  a  new  suit 
of  clothes  to  a  young  man  who  was  a  clerk  of  the  Johnson-Airey  fac- 
tion, and  who  discovered,  as  he  claimed,  apparently  with  much  reason, 
that  the  Henderson  people  were  cheating.  He  then  burst  open  the 
ballot-box,  and  was  thrown  out  of  the  window  by  the  Henderson 
judges.  All  were  arrested  in  consequence.  ...  In  the  sixth  ward 
over  one  hundred  dollars  were  raised,  all  the  expenses  of  this  ward 
being  paid  by  the  office-holders.  Ten  or  twelve  dollars  went  in  print- 
ing and  room  rent,  ninety-four  dollars  were  expended  in  paying  forty- 
seven  ticket  holders  two  dollars  apiece  to  work  up  the  vote,  —  an 
expenditure  so  excessive  for  the  purpose  as  to  suggest  that  it  was 

really  a  form   of   bribery.     Deputy   Marshal   B marshalled  the 

vote  at  the  primary,  getting  two  hundred  voters  together  in  a  body ; 
but  the  primary  was  broken  up  with  violence  before  the  vote  could  be 
polled. 


However  great  the  scandals  which  enable  one  of  the  two 
factions  to  carry  the  primary,  it  is  generally  left  in  undis- 
puted possession,  and  the  opposition  has  but  one  resource: 
to  split,  to  "bolt."  It  separates  from  the  "regular"  faction, 
threatening  to  fight  it  at  the  polls.  Sometimes  it  goes  farther, 
and  convenes  a  primary  composed  of  its  own  adherents,  and 
selects  a  rival  set  of  delegates,  claiming  for  itself  and  for  them 
the  party  orthodoxy  and  denouncing  the  rival  faction  as  an 
Usurper.  But  all  these  manifestations  are  almost  always 
devoid  of  effect,  and  often  even  of  sincerity.     The  delegates 


Duuxnum   urn  t.nw  t« 


ohooen  iu  the  ilimxiK  -om«-  to  Utt'conrimti 

but  they  will  not  !-■  Allowed  bo  thj    Um  "  regular " 

ft  ba  lauitsad,  arm  ii  t L.ty  have  been  cIki«I 
Ih.-  luinoni  .  ntimti  will  bf  obtii 

■  so  far  a*  a  real  "Uilt,1 

.•.jiiiv[i,.ui  to  burning  dm'i  ships,  to  cutting  01 
,  aoBBmnion  ■  itli  I 

iui  strophe  mii^t  occur  to 
■»— ■*—  "  "  for  (rood  uud 

uncom  promising  ■"  dtlMltioBtl   in  often  only  a 

■  ■■  things"  with  a  view  to  "rrrotjn'- 
tion,"to  induce  the  victorious'  faction  to  promise  them  a  shars 
of   the  booty.      That  is  irhal  4 'pens,  unless  the 

quarrel  of  the  factious  is  en  ■  i 1  b]  1  <  ^'-standing  grudges 

■ad  fierce  aiiiinusiiifi;  thOM  latter,  hum-ver,  seldom  create  an 
impassable  kuU;  tin'  pfttitMM  i»  too  great  a  realist  to  be  ia* 
I  liv  HrAUBODtal  trifle*. 

It  does    happen.    tli.it    ih'-    prhwriM  art)  conducted   fairly. 
without   frauds  or  TJT'frgT*!    bol   t!ii>  bj  rather  the  eteep- 
■  r.-r'.i  in  ni  if.  I:.-  |   ;  irimariet 

within  living  memory.  In  the  Bi  t,  the  eWei  ol  New  York. 
I'liiladclphia.  anil  BsltbODN  hold  las  reeord  for  fraudnh-ut 
primaries  (  Boston  is  purer,  but  by  no  means  irreproachable 
'I'lo-  West  is  not  much  better  ofl  than  the  hsssl  ,  even 
rudimentary  Stat-  I  .-is  Oregon 

Washington,    where    there    are    hardly   any    UU 
afflicted  with  the  same  complaint  I  insl 

ll>.'  iMgtal  iii>-  in  tin'  State  baa  ip«]  -'lan  fifty 

tin  mi. mil   inhabitant-i  (an  neat  of  1890),  and 

yel  UM  primaries  are  marked  by  nil  the  abuse*  which   party 
orgaui/a'  I  .miliar  iu  the  East.      In  the  rural 

iltttioti  the  state  "i  things  is  far  bettor,     i 
brttor  m.  -  n  Ij  attended,  and  are,  eon-  q 

more  representative  of  the  parlies.     It  is  more  difficult,  il 
imposml  t  of  the  frauds  which 

thaw  inert  1 1 

sons  who  are  stranger*  to  the   locality  an 
the   people  know  each   other   well.      Nevertheless, 
factions  do  net  '-  tricks  of  a 

nuity  to  monopolize  the   primaries.     Thus   Um  country 
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have  enriched  the  vocabulary  of  stratagems  with  the  terln 
"jumping"  a  primary:  one  of  the  two  factions  unexpectedly 
brings  up  reinforcements,  which  have  been  hastily  collected 
by  means  of  a  waggonette  driven  through  the  locality  and 
stopping  at  the  doors  of  friends,  who  are  told  to  "jump  in." 
In  order  to  hold  the  primary  without  opposition,  the  chair- 
man, having  put  his  watch  on,  hurriedly  opens  the  sitting 
and  despatches  the  list  of  business  with  lightning  speed,  and 
then,  when  the  other  people  arrive  at  the  real  time,  the  primary 
is  over;  they  protest,  the  chairman  pulls  out  his  watch,  the 
protesters  do  the  same,  the  watches  are  compared,  but  the 
'vote  cannot  be  upset.  The  public,  when  they  learn  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  primary,  treat  it  only  as  a  joke;  they  con- 
sider it  " smart,"  and,  at  most,  the  chairman  will  perhaps  be 
asked  the  next  day  when  he  is  met  in  the  street,  "  And  how 
is  your  watch  to-day  ? "  However,  in  the  rural  districts 
themselves,  less  innocent  frauds  are  resorted  to;  sometimes 
the  practices  indulged  in  by  the  manipulators  of  the  primaries 
in  the  cities  are  followed  more  closely.1 


IV    . 

The  selections  of  delegates  made  in  the  primaries  are  not 
always  so  bad  as  might  be  expected  from  the  practices  which 
are  in  vogue  in  them.  Among  the  elected  are  to  be  found 
respectable  persons,  who  hold  aloof  from  the  primaries,  and 
are  not  aware  of  the  means  by  which  they  have  been  returned. 
In  choosing  these  persons,  the  politicians  of  the  primaries  are 
influenced  by  various  motives.  Sometimes  they  place  them 
at  the  top  of  their  lists  to  get  the  other  less  recommendable 
candidates  through  more  easily.  The  ingenuous  elector,  find- 
ing in  one  of  these  lists,  handed  to  him  at  the  door,  the  name 
of  one  or  two  citizens  of  good  repute,  makes  up  his  mind  to 
put  it  in  the  ballot-box,  after  having  conscientiously,  but 

1 "  I  have  known  a  gang  of  ward  workers  and  repeaters  to  leave  St.  Louis 
and  spend  an  afternoon  voting  at  the  primary  election  of  an  adjoining  county. 
Candidates  for  State  offices  and  their  friends  are  making  the  county  primaries 
worse  by  introducing  the  frauds  of  the  city  into  them  "  (Communication  from 
8t.  Louis,  Missouri,  to  the  National  Conference  on  Practical  Reform  of  Pri* 
*ary  Elections,  held  in  New  York  City,  January,  1898 ;  Chicago,  p.  148). 
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triutlrsslv,   sruiiinv  ■  ■■.  tlifsf  rink!  delegates)  do 

not  accept  the  HIsMrffn.  bat  ih.-ir  HUM  "ill  all  the  sam*  hare 
served  as  a  flag  to  cover  1 1 
Occasionally  the  latter  abstain  from  selecting  men  of  their 
own  making  in  order  not  to  raise  raspaotabll  opfniaM,  if  it  11 
very  strong  in  the  district,  against  them  on  the  day  of  election; 
the  better  element  in  the  electorate  thus  acta  as  a  a" 
tin'  politicians  of  the  primaries,  but— and  this  point  a 
too  strougly  insisted  ou  —  in  an  altogether  relative  d 
more  often  hardly  at  all.  As  a  general  rule,  the  c 
chosen  in  the  primaries  are  oot  up  to  the  moral  ami  ii 
standard  of  the  average  of  the  party ;  they  are  below  i 
lung  way  below  it. 

(The  powers  conferred  on  the  delegates  are  i 
theory;  the  bitter  are  supposed  to  In-  guided  solely  b 
own  judgment  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  But  il 
not  the  case  in  practice;  often  they  receive  iuiperativi 
tions  to  vote  at  the  convention  for  certain  I 
named  have  been  voted  for  with  thin  opjeat  in  the  j 
The  lists  of  the  persons  pro]>osed  as  delegates  often  contain 
the  words  "pledged"  to  so  ami  ■>)  that  i*  to  say,  if  lb*y  a 
elected  they  will  vnti-  al  I !»■  11  invention  for  a  p 
date,  so  that  the  voter  in  the  primary  U  warned  of  t 
which  will  bo  made  of  his  rots,  (svasMlr*  he  is  n 
wiser  for  this  as  regards  the  selections  to  be  made, 
majority  of  cases  the  delegates  are  really,  if  not  formally, 
pledged;  the  boss,  or  the  aspirant  to  a  public  function,  baa 
put  them  forward  and  got  them  elected,  through  his  intrigue* 
or  his  money,  on  the  well-uiiilrr*li_«"l  BOndrBoa  that  they  will 
vote  for  him,  or  as  ho  directs  them.  Occasionally  toe  lists  of 
the  candidates  for  the  delegacy,  which  are  handed  Ui  the  eiti 
sen  attending  the  primary,  contain  the  definite  statement " 
pledged'1;  but  this  may  be  only  a  trap  U>  latch  the  unwary. 
The  delegate  who  is  formally  "  pledged  "  carries  oot  his  bar- 
gain; sometime*  he  lets  himself  be  prrsuudrd  by  pecuniary  or 
other  argument*  to  transfer  his  vote  to  rival  candidates;  not 
this  is  rare. 

In  any  eventjthe  delegate,  is  simply  a  transmitting  asm 
In  certain  localities,  therefore,  the  primary,  whose  r 
is  the  candidate  for  the  elective  office,  has  left  it  I 
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appoint  the  delegates  to  support  him  at  the  convention  on 
behalf  of  the  district.1    In  certain  States  the  primaries  have 
assumed  in  a  formal  way  the  direct  and  definitive  selection  of 
the  candidates  (of  course  apart  from  candidates  to  local  elec- 
tive functions,  who  are  always  chosen  by  the  respective  pri- 
mary); that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  send  any  delegates  to  a 
convention,  which,  in  that  case,  does  not  take  place.     This 
system,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  "Crawford  County 
system,"  because  it  was  first  started  in  Crawford  County  in 
Pennsylvania,  is  also  in  use  elsewhere,  —  in  Ohio,  in  a  few 
other  States  of  the  West,  but  especially  in  the  South.     It  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  applied  to  a  territory  of  larger  area  than  a 
county,  and  it  consists  of  the  following:  Each  primary  votes 
for  the  candidates  who  are  standing  for  the  county  offices,  the 
result  of  the  vote  is  communicated  to  the  county-town,  where 
the  figures  obtained  by  each  competitor  are  added  up,  and  the 
candidate  who  heads  the  list  is  declared  nominated.     The 
Crawford  County  system  is  applied  most  extensively  in  South 
Carolina,  where  the  primaries  have  the  direct  choice  of  the 
candidates  for  Congress,  and  even  for  the  whole  State. 
( The  power  which  the  primaries  thus  wield,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  over  the  selection  of  candidates,  runs  through 
the  whole  line.     They  determine  the  character  and  the  acts  of 
all  the  conventions  which  succeed  one  another,   from  the 
county  or  city  convention  up  to  the  national  convention,  for 
all  these  conventions  emanate  from  the  primary  as  from  a 
source.  )  They  determine  the  nominations  to  all  the  public 
functions,  from  the  most  humble  ones  up  to  that  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  ( And  these  nominations  again  decide 
the  election,   by  the  intrinsic  force  of   party  loyalty:   con- 
fronted with  the  alternative  of  going  over  to  the  enemy  or 
of  voting  for  the  candidate  recommended  by  the  Organization 
of  his  party,  the  elector  submits  to  the  ticket  which  it  has 
Settled.  )   In  places  where  the  party  is  in  a  majority,  the 
nomination  is  equivalent  to  election,  so  much  so  that  often 
trios t  of  the  voters  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  turn  out  and 
go  to  the  poll,  the  result  of  the  vote  being  a  foregone  con- 
clusion for  their  party  and  its  duly  nominated   candidate. 

* 1  have  found  this  mode  of  appointing  delegates  of  the  primaries  in  force 
ix*  certain  parts  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 


Consequently  all  those  who  aspire  to  public  offices,  or  who 
deal  in  them,  or  who  want  bo  <-xjilt.it  the  influence  which 
tln-y  carry  with  them  in  executive  or  legislative  ({there*, 
liivc  tln-ir  njsj  (unii'ii  tuward*  the  primaries:  the  politi- 
cians start  by  ensconcing  and  fortifying  themselves  in  the 
primary;  it  is  their  ban"  <>t  DnwuMom  ami  their  citadel. 
The  power  of  the  boas  over  the  Machine  consists,  above  all, 
in  th.-  nowa*  of  T***fl  tlif  prinariM)  if  he  U  master  of 
then  It--  holds  the  co:iv<-iiti<m*  la  tin-  hollow  of  his  hand,  and 
if  he  can  make  his  will  prevail  in  the  conventions  ha  will 
drag  the  majority  of  the  party  after  him.  The  candidate  who 
wants  to  be  adopted  by  &  convention,  however  high  it  may  be, 
must,  to  succeed,  tirst  make  sure  of  the  delegates  chosen  in 
the  primaries  ;  it  is  therefore  the  primaries  that  he  "  works  " 
by  intrigue  and  corrupt  ion  if  the  Machine  does  not  do  it  for 
hiin.  It  is  also  in  tbe  primaries  and  by  the  same  menu  that 
operations  are  begun  by  the  business  men  and  the  jobbers  who 
are  on  the  look-out  for  contracts  and  public  works;  by  the 
industrial  companies,  the  banks,  the  railways,  which  need  tKe 
favour  of  the  representatives  of  government ;  the  Jslswatea 
will  deliver  over  to  them  the  candidates  and  the  office-holders, 
whom  they  have  called  into  being,  and  make  them  the  humble 
servants  of  those  capitalists;  the  work  of  the  "  lobby"  is  earned 
on,  or  begun,  in  the  primaries.  In  short,  the  whole  represen- 
tative government  on  which  the  political  life  of  Amenea 
reposes,  within  the  parties  and  in  tbe  State,  is  shaped  by  th* 
primaries,  and  it  is  on  them  that  are  consequently  brought  to 
bear  all  the  attempts  which  seek  to  make  the  public  interest 
subservient  to  private  ends.  But  these  attempts  are  met  only 
by  the  indifference  of  the  good  citizens  and  the  perversity  ot 
the  bad  ones,  which,  combined,  make  tbe  primaries  a  fraud 
and  a  farce,  a  "  tomfoolery  of  popular  government, "  to  use  Use 
language  of  the  member  of  Tammany  Hall. 

This  state  of  things  did  not  fail  to  attract  public  attention 
at  an  early  stage,  and  there  was  do  lack  of  discussion,  of  im- 
precation, and  exhortation  The  rim*)  citizens  who  abandoned 
the  primaries  to  la  .     adjorad  to  alCrod  the** 

meetings  regularly:  but  tbe  appeal  proved  ineffective,  and  by 
dint  of  continual  solemn  repetiti-.u  the  injunction  -sttend  tbe 
primaries"  became  a  joke.      Various  mora  or  ten  iii(iiiii— 
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schemes  were  mooted  for  reforming  the  primaries.  At  last  the 
legislator  even  was  called  in  to  defeat  the  craft  and  guile  of 
the  politicians.  But  all  the  remedies  proposed,  and  especially 
the  legislative  ones,  which  will  be  considered  in  detail  in  one 
of  the  concluding  chapters,  met  with  scanty  success.  The 
primaries  are  still  what  they  were. . 

In  any  event(the  role  of  the  party  member,  whether  more 
or  less  unreal  and  delusive,  ends  in  the  primaries :  as  soon  as 
he  has,  or  is  supposed  to  have,  recorded  his  vote  for  the 
delegates  he  disappears  from  the  political  stage ;  he  no  longer 
has  any  power  as  a  party  member.  Political  activity  is  now 
transferred  to  the  larger  stage  of  the  conventions,  with  a  new 
set  of  actors.) 


VOL.  II  —  Q 


SECOND  CHAPTER 

THE   CONVENTIONS 


\  The  convention  system  is  extremely  complicated,  and,  aft 
first  si^ht,  even  somewhat  confused.  <'om|>osed  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  assembled  in  party  meetings,  the  con- 
ventions ar«a  invested  with  the  mission  of  pointing  out  to  the 
general  ImmIv  of  the  party  tin*  candidates  for  whom  they  may 
vote.  Hut  as  tin*  elertive  offices  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  tin-  areas  of  their  territorial  jurisdiction  are  hy  no  means 
identical,  ami  as  the  party  Organization  entrusted  with  the 
choice  of  candidates  is  formed  on  a  strictly  representative 
basis,  tliose  charged  with  this  duty  cannot  lie  the  same  for  all 
the  office*  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  or  even  of  a  part  of 
the  State.  The  first  complication  comes  from  the  federative 
system  of  the  American  Government,  with  its  double  set  of 
parallel  [unctions  in  the  State  and  in  the  Union.)  A  State 
semis  to  Congress  ten  or  twenty  representatives,  and  a  hun- 
dred or  a  couple  of  hundred  niemU-rs  to  the  legislative  assembly 
of  the  State,  and,  consequently  it  is  divided,  with  a  view  to 
the  federal  elections,  into  ten  or  twenty  districts,  and  into  one 
hundred  or  two  hundred  for  the  legislative  elections  of  the 
State.  The  delegates  of  the  party  in  one  of  these  last  districts 
cannot,  therefore,  choose  the  candidate  for  a  congressional 
district,  or  rirr  rmui.  without  infringing  tin*  representative 
principle.  Hence  the  necessity  ot  holding  two  conventions 
of  delegate*:  the  one  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the 
primaries  of  the  congressional  district  which  will  elect  the 
candidate  for  rongrej.*;  ;md  the  other  containing  delegates 
from  the  pnm.trie^  ot  the  much  smaller  district  which  has  to 
return  .1  nn'inU-r  to  the  1in-.i1  legislative  assembly.  However. 
the  legislative  offices  arc  not  the  only  ones  which  are  filled  np 
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by  election:  the  judiciary  and  the  principal  executive  offices 
are  so  as  well,  not  to  mention  those  connected  with  local 
self-government,  the  municipal  offices  and  others.  But  their 
jurisdictions  do  not  tally  with  any  of  the  districts  carved 
out  for  the  various  legislative  elections,  and  they  cannot  pos- 
sess an  identical  party  representation,  f  Consequently,  each 
public  office  to  which  a  particular  territorial  subdivision  is 
assigned  requires  a  special  convention  of  delegates  to  settle  the 
candidature  on  behalf  of  the  respective  party.)  If  many  offices 
in  the  same  electoral  unit  have  to  be  filled  up,  for  instance 
those  of  the  State,  —  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  State 
Secretary,  State  Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  etc., — the  selections  of  the  candidates  are 
made  in  a  single  convention,  called  the  "State  convention." 
It  is  the  same  with  county  or  city  offices,  which,  very  often 
but  not  always,  are  dealt  with  in  a  single  "county  conven- 
tion "  or  "city  convention."  But  in  any  event,(the  string  of 
conventions  is  a  very  long  one.)  Sometimes  it  begins  with 
the  county  convention;  at  others,  in  certain  cities,  with  the 
ward  convention,  which  nominates  the  local  candidate  for 
the  town  council  in  a  "  councilmanic "  or  "aldermanic  con- 
vention " ;  above  which  comes,  for  municipal  government,  the 
city  convention,  which  settles  the  candidatures  for  the  dignity 
of  mayor  and  other  municipal  offices.  The  small  cities  dis- 
pense with  city  conventions ;  their  municipal  candidates  are 
chosen  in  the  primaries.  The  principal  conventions,  apart 
from  those  of  the  county  and  city,  are  as  follows :  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  district  conventions,  for  selecting  the  candidate 
for  the  State  legislative  assembly ;  the  senatorial  district,  for 
choosing  the  candidate  for  the  Senate  of  the  State;  the  con- 
gressional district,  for  selecting  the  candidate  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington ;  the  judicial  conventions; 
and,  finally,  the  State  conventions,  not  to  mention  the  national 
conventions,  which  nominate  the  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Republic.  Among  the 
conventions,  some  proceed  from  the  primaries  by  direct  elec- 
tions, others  by  elections  at  two  or  even  three  degrees,  to  wit, 
the  State  conventions,  whose  members  are  generally  elected 
by  the  conventions  of  legislative  districts;  and  the  national 
conventions,  which  issue,  in  part  at  least,  as  we  shall  see, 
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from  the  State  convections.  An  the  nation  i I 
be  deiilt  with  in  a  special  chapter,  I  leave  them  out  for 
moment,  so  that  the  description  given  in  the  following  jm 
will  refer  solely  to  the  lower  conventions. 

The  number  of  the  delegates  sent  to  each  convention  is 
a  fixed  one;  it  is  determined  by  the  respective  county,  city 
or  State  committee,  according  to  the  number  of  votes  poll* 
in  each  locality  by  the  candidates  of  the  party  at  the  last 
era!  election.      Usually,  the  figures  of  the  presidential  < 
turn,  and  .-.till  more  often  "f  that  for  the  State  Governor, 
taken  as  a  basis  of  calculation.     Thus,  for  instance,  to  i 
electoral  division  am  allotted  ono  or  two  delegates,  plus 
delegate  for  every  hundred  votes  polled  in  it  by  the  can, 
date  of  the  party  for  the  post  of   Governor.     The  totals 
membership  of  the  conventions  vary  indefinitely  with  the  « 
rentions  and  the  States;  some  are  composed  of  a  few  das 
members,  while  others  hare  several  hundred  or  more  thai 
thousand,  and  occasionally  even  as  many  as  two 
members.     Each  delegate  is  given  a  deputy  ("all 
take  his  place  if  he  is  prevented  from  attending, 
absent,  the  other  delegates  of  the  retpeotire  " 

be  chairman  whom  each  local  delegation 
venlion  selects  as  its  mouthpiece,  appoints,  of  his 
ity,  an  outsider  to  take  the  place  of  the  delegate. 
power  is  used  to  introduce  into  the  < 
whose  oratorical  gifts  or  talent  for  intrigue  make ' 
valuable;  the  delegate  is  withdrawn,  and  taken  in 
this  extraordinary  auxiliary  has  performed  bis  task. 

The  composition  of  the  conventions  from  the 
the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  character  of 
is  a  somewhat  motley  one,  for  although  they  are 
professional  i>olittcianx,  they  are  not  recruited 
their  circles.     No  doubt,  a  considerable 
convention  consist*  of  office-sec  leers  or  oil 
general,  of  mercenary  politicians.     The  convention 


>TW« 
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a  sort  of  stock  exchange,  where  they  sell  and  buy  political  in- 
fluence, payable  in  places  or  money,  or,  at  all  events,  get  to 
know  each  other,  put  in  their  claims,  and  form  connections 
which  they  will  turn  to  account  later  on.     Their  rank  and  their 
ambitions  vary  with  the  grade  of  the  conventions,  from  the 
small  fry  of  the  ward  or  district  conventions  up  to  the  bigwigs 
of  the  State  conventions.     The  politicians  are  not  oblivious  of 
the   maxim  that  you  must  cut  your  coat  according  to  your 
cloth,  but  one  and  all,  in  their  respective  spheres,  are  there, 
according  to  the  expressive  slang  of  the  Machine,  "not  for 
theii  health,  but  on  business."     In  the  same  category  of  dele- 
gates are  often  found  persons  who  are  simply  agents  for  big 
private  concerns,  for  railroad  companies,  and  other  societies 
which  want  to  introduce  their  garrisons  into  the  political  fort- 
resses.    Other  delegates,  without  being  professionals,  derive 
Petrifications  of  amour-propre  from  the  ephemeral  position  of 
delegate,  were  it  only,  perhaps,  the  extremely  modest  one  of 
s^oing  their  names  appear  in  the  local  paper;  or,  if  they  are 
°f  2L  vigorous  temperament,  opportunities  for  more  or  less  vio- 
lent emotions.     Along  with  these  delegates,  small  folk  full  of 
petty  vanity,  are  found  personages  of  higher  rank  in  the  social 
N^le,  well-to-do,  and  perfectly  respectable,  who  are  not  above 
the  homage  paid  to  notoriety,  and  who  accept  and  court  it  all 
foe  more  readily  that  they  think  they  are  performing  a  duty 
u*  so  doing.     Their  disinterestedness,  however,  is  not  always 
complete,  even  in  the  matter  of  places  and  other  "  good  things  " ; 
tf   they  do  not  try  to  get  them  for  themselves,  they  come  to 
obtain  them  for  friends.     Finally,  there  is  a  category  of  ob- 
seixre,  humble  delegates,  free  from  the  cant  of  these  respect- 
able personages,  and  sincerely  desirous  of  discharging  their 
mission  for  the  public  good. 

The  distribution  of  these  different  categories  among  the 
conventions  is  a  very  unequal  one;  in  any  event,  the  first 
category,  that  of  office-seekers  and  mercenary  politicians,  is 
found  in  all  of  them,  and  is  particularly  numerous  and  influ- 
ential in  the  States  where  the  Machine  has  reached  a  high 
point  of  development.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that 
t"e  least  reputable,  not  to  say  often  the  lowest,  conventions 
are<  the  city  conventions,  as  well  as  the  county  conventions 
wWch  include  a  large  city,  for  instance  Cook  County,  Illinois, 


in  which  tlit-  city  of  Chicago  is  situated;  they  often  exbtk 
a  collection  «i   polltiot]  bttdtttj  <>f  rogues,  ami   of  i 
criminals.1     In  the  country  diitLrict*  where  t" 
cities,  tin*  county  conventions  keep  up  to  awry  fair  moral  a 
social  standard.     The  best  arc  the  State  convention*,  in  ■" 
are  often  to  be  found  many  very  respectable  citizens;  i 
them  a  certain  nnmber  are  purely  decorative  pcnonajre*,  i 
have  no  real  influence,  and  whose  usefulness  consuu  ii 
tingly  screening  the  mtinomvres  of  the  smart  member*. 
State  conventions,  however,  are  deteriorating i  they  are  falli: 
more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  professional  polilict* 
and  the  least  respectable  and  least  well-  mean  ing  element*  a 
gaining  ground  in  them.     All  theae  observation*  apply  (••  '■ 
of  the  two  great   parties   indiscriminately.     It   is  true  t 
shades  of  difference  can  be  discerned  in  their  respective  • 
volitions,  but  these  distinction*  do  not  go  much  beyut 
anoes.     Thus  the  Republican  conventions  have  a  g 
negroes,  especially  in  the  South,  where  tti 
form  the  great  majority  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  especially  in  the  large  cities  of  the  East,  anil  t 
extent  of  the  West,  the  Republicans  are,  on 
posed   to    belong  to  the  higher  class,    while  the  1 
attract  the  dregs  of  the  population.     Bat  it  U  i 
generalise.    I  have  attended  a  district  convention  of  T 
Hall  in  New  York,  where  one  felt  oneself  among  " 
the  district  in  qMBtton  '■*  inhabited  by  a  superior  e 
ried  away  altogether  different  impression*  fn 
State  convention  in  the  central  Weat,  which  * 
on*  for  decorum  or  even  for  cleanliness;  the  floor  n 
spittle,  and  the  atmosphere  reeking  with  tobacco,  i 
one  more  of  a  pot-house,  in  spite  of  the  very  large  d 
of  the  hall ;  the  demeanour  of  the  public  which  t 
staircases  confirmed  this  impression. 

'  !■«<  la*  TB  dalaimUi  ut  s  eoarmtlaa  ot  Cook  Oeealv.  Ms  M  O 
I*  IBM,  ikon,  worn  IT  r>noo»  who  -*.!  bora  tried  lor  UmtrUm.  T  ■*•  ■ 
b*oa  «mtM«4  ,.(  lot*  crln  oi-l  -ho  kori  wrrttl  UmH 
tarred  i*raw  la  la*  poaluallai}  for  bur*l»rr .  )  fcw  * 
Ulac-amM  koepor*,  1  seaport  ot  booso*  ol  lll-lut*.  sat  ■ 


ju.ii.r-  "I    tfc-   i-»<",  n 
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SaUn*.  etc.     lAmirieam   Ore 
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Is  the  personnel  of  the  conventions,  with  which  we  have  just 
become  acquainted,  representative  of  opinion,  does  it  reflect 
it  ?  A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  political  opinion  in 
general  and  the  opinion  of  the  parties,  for  the  two  are  by  no 
means  equivalents;  the  divergence  between  them  increases 
from  day  to  day;  a  number  of  people  who  help  to  form  and 
mould  public  opinion,  and  especially  the  enlightened  section 
of  it,  are  outside  the  regular  parties,  or  are  only  connected 
with  them  in  a  nominal  way.  Consequently,  when  opinion  in 
general  is  concerned,  an  unhesitating  reply  in  the  negative 
must  be  given  to  the  question.  The  representative  pretensions 
of  the  conventions  with  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  parties 
would  be  more  justified,  but  can  only  be  admitted  with  qualifi- 
cations, for  even  among  the  trusty  adherents  of  the  parties  a 
certain  number  never  come  in  contact  with  the  Organizations ; 
and,  again,  the  latter  gather  round  them  electoral  elements 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  professional  politicians. 
The  final  upshot  is  that  the  conventions  represent  more  than 
the  Machine  and  less  than  the  party. 


II 

This  inherent  defect  of  the  conventions  is  in  no  way  made 
up  for  by  the  manner  in  which  they  discharge  their  mandate, 
by  the  procedure,  the  practices,  and  the  habits  which  obtain 
w  them.  The  conventions  are  summoned  by  the  respective 
committees,  which,  as  a  rule,  have  been  appointed  at  the  pre- 
ceding convention,  from  the  county  committee  appointed  by 
the  county  convention  up  to  the  State  committee  chosen  by 
the  State  convention.  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  a 
person  specially  designated  by  him,  opens  the  convention  and 
conducts  the  preliminary  proceedings  until  the  Permanent 
Organization  is  chosen.  The  powers  of  this  "  temporary 
chairman"  are  immense;  it  is  he  who  really  decides  or  pre- 
judges  the  cases  of  contested  credentials,  for  he  selects  the 
committee  which  is  invested  with  this  duty,  and  which  can 
with  impunity  unseat  delegates  duly  elected,  but  hostile  to 
the  candidates  of  the  Organization.  This  constantly  happens 
&  cases  where  the  party  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Machine,  and 
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i  succeeded  in  carrying  si)  t 
is  no  use  for  the  delegates  of  the  opposition  having  t 
elected  by  on  enormous  majority,  and  it  is  in  rain  that  t 
forin  a  majority  at  the  convention ;  both  are  of  no  avail. 
adherent*  of  the  Machine  who  have  been  defeated  in  t 
inary  Htart  a  sham  content,  claiming  to  have  bean  il 
or  they  go  so  far  at  to  "bolt,"  to  hnldancw  primary  a 

i  ito  rival  dele- 
|>carat  the  convention       Tin'  standing  committee  which  g> 
the  preliminary  work  of  ItBWI  up  the  roll  a 

the  delegates  whom  it  considers  as  duly  elected,  and  t 
it  to  the  temporary  chairman)  the  latter  allows  them  all  la  t 
their  seat,  leaving  their  rivals,  the  real  delegates,  to  1 
their  case  before  the  oommittM  of  <  r<  i!<  nt  til*;  this  e 
tee,  after  a  sham  investigation,  at  which  the  oont 
heard  in  support  of  their  chums,  suhmjts  to  t 
a  report  dividing  against  them;  the  convention  in  * 
pretended  delegate*,  admitted    provisionally   as  j 
ones,  have  a  majority,  forthwith  ratifies  the  prone 
commit tee,  and  Dm  KmUm  and  it*  candidates  n 
of  the  jHwitiou.     It  is  therefore  an  axiom  that  "the  b 
ftrmimifl  hr  tfrt  IWWtntrlrll  **     Wl.iV  the  MBJBJHM  ■ 
tials  is  deliberating,  the  psWBMMBt  omet-ni  are  t 
after  the  report  on  the  contested  seats  and  other  r 
need  be,  have  lieen  ad<<i  :  Hob   pro 

proper  work,  which  is  the  choice  of  the  candid 
tion.      As  soon  as   the   voting  is  over  and   the  * 
..invention  adjourns  tine  dtt,  having  I 
to  reappoint  the  committee,  whose  powers  will  e 
the  next  convention. 

This  procedure  is  expanded  and  becomes  more  ootnpJ 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  convention  oikI  the  p 
Htm.     In  Um  l'i  ::  ■  ■  I  ipiHsiallj  in  the  * 

,   the   programme  is   far   more  < " 
decorative.     The  sitting  is  opened  with  | 
clergyman.     The  temporary  chairman  appoints,  on  i 
brought  in  by  different  members,  in  addition  to  the  t> 
on  credentials,  a  committee  on  permanent  org 
will   propose  the   permanent  officers,   and  a  i 
resolutions,  which  will  draw  up  the  j 


with  declarations  on  the  questions  of  the  day.  The  resolu- 
tions are  generally  adopted  without  amendment  or  discussion. 
Often  some  other  proposals  and  motions  are  submitted  or  even 
speeches  are  delivered,  but  they  are  all  in  the  nature  of  inter- 
ludes. It  rarely  happens  that  these  manifestations  of  opinion 
offer  any  real  importance.  When  the  country  is  agitated  by 
some  problem  or  other,  the  agitation  sometimes  finds  an  echo 
in  the  conventions,  even  outside  the  all- important  period  of 
tie  presidential  election,  especially  in  the  States  of  New 
England,  where  the  habit  of  public  discussion  is  more  deeply 
rooted.  The  speeches  made  and  the  resolutions  voted  on 
theae  occasions  should  undoubtedly  be  noted  like  all  important 
i'i'lifcitk'iis  capable  of  throwing  light  on  the  perpetual  riddle 
in  democracies:  what  is  the  real  opinion,  what  does  the  people 
think?  But  the  insufficiently  representative  character  of  the 
conventions,  in  most  cases,  prevent  them  from  serving  as  a 
good  barometer  of  opinion,  even  in  stormy  times.  The 
speeches  and  the  resolutions  indulged  in  at  the  conventions 
have  almost  always  only  a  theatrical  value. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  jiermanent  offieen  MB  appointed*  the 
selection  of  whom  is  always  made  with  care.  The  president 
«  generally  an  influential  personage  in  the  party  j  he  is 
followed  by  a  long  array  of  honorary  vice-presidents  and 
aonorary  secretaries,  whose  titles  are  a  means  of  recognizing 
faithful  party  service.  In  taking  the  chair,  the  president 
produces  a  long  speech,  prepared  beforehand,  which,  in  more 
w  less  high-flown  language,  glorifies  the  party,  recalls  its 
achieve  men  ts  in  the  past,  its  "  immortal  principles,"  and 
vigorously  attacks  and  anathematizes  the  rival  party.  The 
tandidates  are  proposed  by  delegates  of  note  in  eulogistic, 
and  more  or  less  lengthy,  speeches,  which  however  will  have 
*«y  little  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  aspirants  to  the  nom- 
inations. The  choice  of  the  latter  as  a  matter  of  fact  has 
oore  often  than  not  been  already  settled  in  the  primaries, 
'here  the  decisive  battle  is  fought  by  the  rival  candidates, 
*'th  the  result  that  the  man  who  has  "  got  the  delegates  "  will 
cany  the  vote  of  the  convention.  The  vote  is  taken  under  the 
supervision  of  a  special  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
After  the  proclamation  of  the  result,  the  friends  of  the  d 
candidate  move  to  make  the  nomination  of  the  winner  t 


/ 


inous  — a  proposal  which  is  carried  amid  deafening  app) 
Tu  thi-  candidates  adopted  for  the  higher  posts,  and  who  a 
gnoaQj  i-l'-r  ■!  li.diil,  i  tpaoisJ  ilahjgsjeii  i-  leyatai  I 
notify  tliftn  "i  Um  QDoiM  urn]  to  Wnrtml  them  eers 
into  the  hall  where  the  convention  is  Hitting.  Tht  f 
iritrudui  ■■  !■>  till'  itssfinlily   ill  a  OOP) 

address,  and  they  respond  hriftlj '.      Kach  of  l 
ItRmUsjl  |  fr».-)i  prel.-xt.  hi  applause  anil  i1! 

Thus,  apart  from  the  boHMM  transacted  behind  t 
theconv  is  showaseemblir 

devoid  of  the  deliberative  character  which  should  I 
■  iint  nut  n  ■■  in  uk  ind  Unit  mfall  H'Hrn.  The  absence  o 
ine  activity  and  of  initiative   is  accentuated  by  the  way  i 

[HUSsldllWl  (in1    al]    settled    I >c forehand, 
arrangements  are  undeniably  useful:  they  simplify  the  * 

iiveiitions,  and  very  often  enable  tli< 
their  somewhat  heavy  programme  in  a  few  hours.     Bat  I 
order  which  prevails  is  too  perfect:  everything  that  is  ■ 
ami  dOM  ll  rigidly  WHOrtbtdi  DOtbJofj  is  left  to  chance j  it  u 
UM  riit-;iiiil-dri.-il  system   ■  »  all  it*  beauty.     The  tempi 
chairman  officer*,  tlie  members  c 

ent  committees,  the  delegate*  who  will  propose  t 
motion*,  who  will  introduce  the  candidate*,  all  i 
last  man.  are  agreed  on  beforehand  ;   the  "slats"  ■ 

de  up.  The  whole  thing  goes  like  elock-n 
convention  presents  the  spectacle,  which  rejoices  I 
of  the  parly  managers,  of  a  "  harmonious  "  court 
"harmony  "  may  be  depended  on  in  places  where  I 
is  absolute  master  of  the  situation  and  Um  result  h 
arranged  in  the  primaries.  Hut  it  is  not  the  rule,  t 
plenty  of  States,  or  parts  of  a  State,  where  the  I" 
not  asserted  itself  with  that  degree  of  power  whir 
seen  it  display  in  New  fork  or  in  IVnntylrania.  In  a  g 
many  place*  the  party  Organization  is  far  lass  rigid ;  in  o 
the  authority  of  the  ataohiM  fa  in  a  state  of  unsta 
librium,  or,  even  if  it  rests  on  a  firm  basis,  it  now  and  t 
has  to  cope  with  revolts,  which  break  out,  in  the  II 
in  the  primaries,  where  opponents  manage  to  elet 
delegates.  In  that  case  "  harmony  "  fa  spoilt  in  the  eontl 
boo,  and  the  proceedings  in  the  latter  are  made  as  lively  ■ 
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in  the  primaries  by  the  rival  factions  ;  there  is  sometimes  a 
"fight,"  not  only  in  the  figurative  sense  in  which  this  word  is 
used  by  the  politicians  to  describe  their  contests,  the  police 
are  called  in,  delegates  are  ejected.  The  Machine  can,  as 
we  have  seen,  turn  out  delegates  disturbing  the  "  harmony " 
without  using  physical  force:  by  getting  a  sufficient  number 
of  delegates  unseated  it  may  give  itself  a  majority.  The 
Machine  does  resort  to  this  expedient,  but  it  is  not  always 
at  its  disposal ;  the  situation  does  not  always  assume  this 
simple  aspect.  The  convention  often  happens  to  be  split 
up  into  several  groups,  each  of  them  perhaps  having  its 
favourite  candidate,  and  none  of  them  strong  enough  to  com- 
pel the  others  to  follow  it.  In  addition  to  this,  a  good  many 
delegates  come  to  the  convention  unpledged,  without  having 
committed  themselves  to  any  one  whatever,  and  meaning,  either 
honestly  or  from  corrupt  motives,  not  to  make  up  their  minds, 
not  to  dispose  of  their  votes,  until  the  last  moment.  To  secure 
all  these  delegates  the  persons  interested,  that  is  to  say,  the 
party  Organization  or  the  candidates  and  their  friends,  have 
to  use  diplomacy.  This  term  is  extremely  comprehensive  in 
this  connection ;  it  extends  from  simple  entreaties,  preferred 
with  more  or  less  skill,  down  to  manoeuvres  of  every  kind,  and 
bargains,  including  direct  bribery. 

These  operations,  which  make  up  the  work  of  "  getting  the 
legates  "  inaugurated  at  the  primaries,  begin  several  weeks 
^fore  the  convention ;  the  delegates  are  pestered  on  all  sides, 
they  are  approached  with  flattery,  with  civility,  with  promises 
°f  places,  or  of  money,  or  of  favours  of  various  kinds ;  every 
argument  is  brought  to  bear.  The  last,  and  often  the  main 
^sault,  is  delivered  at  the  convention  itself.  The  managers 
°f  the  different  candidates  open  their  "head-quarters"  in  the 
hotels  of  the  city  in  which  the  convention  is  being  held,  whence 
they  direct  the  attack  and  where  they  entertain  the  delegates 
and  persons  capable  of  influencing  them.  On  the  eve  of  the 
convention  a  party  is  given  them,  at  which  there  is  no  stint  of 
^freshments  of  every  kind;  often  the  candidate  presides  at  it. 
^  e  delegates  are  not  insensible  to  these  marks  of  attention; 
it  the  wary  ones  require  something  more  positive.  The 
avoi*rite  plan  consists  of  "deals,"  bargains  between  the 
Preventatives  of  the  various  groups  of  delegates,  who  divide 


tho  candidatures  between  them  by  throwing  over  some  of  t 
candidates  and  entering  iuto  a  reciprocal  engagement  for  t! 
rest;  "  You  vote  for  our  candi date,  and  wo  will  rote  for  yours"; 
Uie  withdrawal  of  the  candidates  and  of  their  adhrn-nta  t 
bought  by  definite  promises  of  public  offices  | 
the  Organization  of  the  party.     A  mora  or  leu  e. 
number  of  delegates  remain  ouUide  these  bargains, —  they  • 
the  respectable  delegate*  of  various  grades  and  rategorii 
orally  their  bOBMQ  Of  il-'lf  delivers  tht-m  into  the  I 
tlif  [iriifeswional  pol  iticians.    The  psyc  ho  logical  sketch  which  1 
have  given  of  tins  class  of  riolrgates  has  enabled  the  n 
ilivmr  th.ttwhcn  confronted  with  profession!" 
the  arta  of  their  trade  they  would  fall  an  easy  p 
This  is  especially  the  ease  with  the  rural  delegate*, 
the  crowd  of  delegates,  thpy  are  swept  along  by  a  sort  ol 
without  having  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  going  on.     Apart  f 
the  delegates  of  their  locality  they  know  nobody,  aad  I 
shrink  timidly  into  a  corner;  thereupon  some  of  the  s 
accost  them  with  a  mixture  of  uiicercinoutoasneu  s 
diality,  and,  introducing  themselves,  manage  to  into 
conversation  with  a  lot  of  flattery  and  humbug;  they  a 
warn  the  delegates  against  the  intrigues  of  the  e 

'  ■  ■»,  anil,  out  of  pun*  friendship,  give  tf 
good  candidatures  for  which  they  can  safely  i 
minute*  more,  and  n  fresh  set  of  brokers  come*  to  fa 
up.     The  worthy  delegates  listen  and  meditate. 
U  opened,  the  "  patriotic  "  speech  of  the  chairman  1 
favourable    impression   on   them.      Then  i 
motions,  the  nominations,  and  the  voting;  the  eU 
tics  which  govern  all  these  evolutions  are  quite  lost  on  c 
delegates,  and,  eventually,  they  follow  the  lead  of  their  a" " 
ing  mentors.     Tbe  methods  by  which  wnll-ti 
are  inveigled  are  more  or  leu  coarse  or  refined  ■ 
the  persons  who  are  operated  on;   but  with  tbe  i 
which  the  consummate  tact  and  skill  of  the  profs 
gest,  tbey  succeed  only  too  often,  even  with  j 
attained  to  deal  with  their  frllow-rreaiares,  a 
own  sphere  of  activity  exhibit  good  sense  aw 
, .    i|iiiti>  ■ner-int   in  I 
lion.      Oni9M|ueutly,  however  cotisidcraUc  lb*  b 
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plied  by  the  honest  delegates  often  may  be,  the  part  they  play 
is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  passive  one.     They  help  to 
make  the  convention  a  "  harmonious  "  as  well  as  a  discordant 
one.     In  the  latter  case,  an  understanding  is  often  extremely 
difficult  to  arrive  at,  each  rival  group  sticking  to  its  candi- 
dates.    Thereupon  one  ballot  succeeds  another  without  result; 
no  candidate  has  a  majority.     No  one  will  give  way.     It  is 
a  deadlock.     Sometimes  this  lasts  for  days,  and  the  number  of 
ballots  which  have  been  taken  reaches  unheard-of  figures,  es- 
pecially in  the  small  conventions,   where,   at  first  sight,  it 
would  appear  easier  to  come  to  terms.     Thus,  not  long  ago  (in 
1897),  at  a  senatorial  district  convention  in  the  State  of  Iowa, 
the  candidate  was  nominated  after  the  6021st  ballot. 


in 

What  is  the  character  of  the  candidates  turned  out  by  the 
conventions  which  we  have  just  seen  at  work?  It  differs  a 
great  deal,  according  to  the  several  kinds  of  conventions.  The 
lower  grade  conventions,  that  is  to  say,  those  which  provide 
for  the  less  important  elective  offices,  as  a  rule  produce  candi- 
dates who  are  decidedly  bad,  from  the  standpoint  of  morality 
and  intelligence.  The  nominations  go  to  the  "workers"  of 
the  Organization,  and,  in  general,  to  the  politicians  of  low 
degree,  in  return  for  their  services,  or  in  recognition  of  the 
position  which  they  have  won  in  the  caucuses  and  the  com- 
mittees. This  applies,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  candidates 
'or  the  local  offices  in  the  cities,  and  pretty  often  in  the 
counties.  The  legislative  candidatures  are,  considering  their 
importance  for  the  political  life  of  the  country,  the  worst 
°'all.  The  candidates  for  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington  are,  for  the  most  part,  inferior  men.  As  for  those 
w/10  get  the  nominations  for  the  State  legislatures,  their  prin- 
cipal failing  is  a  very  inadequate  stock  of  morality.  The  con- 
ations of  rural  legislative  districts,  being  made  up  of  a 
ktter  class  of  men,  are  more  strict  in  their  choice;  they  are 
very  often  likely  to  lay  their  hand  on  decent,  if  not  intel- 
hfjGntmen;  but  in  the  large  cities  the  selections  are  deplora- 
°k  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  although,  again,  the  best 


DKHOCBACT   AND   priLtTICAI.   rABTIM    [rr 

>ntatives  also  come  from   the  cities.      It  i»  irth. 
mdidates  for  oc 
wlmih  are  always  under  tli 

the    Htalt'     liovrliur,     111-' 

ullii  ills,  the  fudge*  of  the  superior  court*.  The  i 
uro*  of  thew  latter  arc,  happily,  uliin,  though  by  n 
always,  unaffected   bj    pelt*  Oooddml 

ju'in'ul  DaniMtkna  mail"  t.\  1 1 ia  eoo*i  i-t  :■  -n  ••[  o 

"  III  Mil  M  iwwl  **  1 1J  111!  party.    Ann 

which  is  subject  to  very  i 

Mom  do  ml  Introduce  iHinmiaalmi  h  ni<-"tiipvtetit  una  into 
tli"  lu^hi'i  jiiilii'iiin.  bat,  in  any  ease,  the  party  origin  of 
tlif  judges   heavily   liarnliiMjw   their   independence,  as   will   le 

■  ■Hi  in  greater  detail  furtini  on.     Wii 
ripat  offices,  a  movement  is  beginning  to  lake  shape  (to  wktea 
I   shall  also  have   Mother  referring),   whses 

tends  l ike  tin-  |mtm>uiiI  went  nl  1 1»-  i-andidales  the  ori- 

sal  fan  of  shofoe,  'I'lic  high  UMSltn  oftWa  are  invariably 
filled  by  party  cainiuUte.".,  1ml  tbl  OOOrasUflU  which  nomi- 
nate thcttu,  in  partirular  |  tioM,  Uko  ear*  to 
select  uBHri  i'iti<hil:iti<,  M  as  not  to  ran  counter  to  pnhlv 
I'pnnon  and  expose  the  Organization  of  the  party  bur 
■ad  j-rhapa  to  a  defeat.  It  may,  therefore,  be  i 
general  way  that  the  nominations  to  the  higher  oftV 
a  satisfactory  character,  and  sometimes  even  hit  upon  r 
out  of  tht«  roiunion  run. 

But  most  of  the  "  good  "  candidates  are  affl  ieted  with  i 
inherent  defect,  i.e.  their  weakness  of  character,   their   1 
of  energy  and  will.     In  tbia  respect  they  i 
of   the  category  of  "good"  delegate*  whom   the  poltt 
take  into  |ha  Booyeatioaa,  and  who  often  impart  a  t 
respectability  to  the  State  conventions.     This  i 
character  easily  make*  them  the  tool*  of  the  i 
eiana,  who  may  become  "a 
than  the  throne,'*  and    this  is  what  often  I 
Machine  or  a  boss  to  select  then  in  preference  to  ■ 
higher  stamp,  who  would    not 
dummy.     But  even  in  places  where 
not  strung  enough,  nor  corrupt 
to  the  officials  who  owe  theii 


|WB«aM  a 
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have  little  prospect  or  desire  of  being  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tions.   We  have  noted  in  our  historical  investigation  of  the 
system  of  the  democratic  Caucus,   that  in  proportion  as  it 
developed,  eminent,  or  simply  distinguished,  individuals  with- 
drew from  or  were  thrust  out  of  political   life  or  public 
functions.     Now  we  can  lay  our  finger  on  the  fact  and  its 
cause,  that  we  know  the  meaning  of  the  three  words  "  getting 
the  delegates,"  which  are  inscribed  on  the  door  of  American 
political  life  like  the  three  well-known  words  over  the  entrance 
of   Dante's  Inferno.     What  man  of  real  merit  would  care  to 
seek  admittance  at  this  portal  ?   If  he  did,  he  would  always  run 
the  risk  of  being  knocked  down  and  trampled  on  in  the  crush 
which  frequently  takes  place  there.     And  even  if  the  door 
were  opened  to  him,  if  he  did  win  the  prize,  would  it  be  of  a 
nature  to  make  him  forget  the  purgatory  which  he  has  had  to 
P*ss  through  ?     By  no  means.     Most  of  the  public  offices, 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  rank,  of  their  powers,  of  the 
pecuniary  advantages  attaching  to  them,  hold  out  a  very  poor 
ha.it  to  ambition  or  the  love  of  gain.     In  the  whole  hierarchy 
of    the  service  of  the  State  there  are  not  ten  really  important 
posts.    The  emoluments  are  wretched,  compared  with  those 
of  employees  in  private  concerns.    The  position  is  a  most  pre- 
carious one,  for  the  elective  terms  are  short,  not  exceeding  two 
years  on  the  average,  and  rarely  extending  to  four  (except  for 
certain  judgeships,   the  term  of  which  is  fourteen  or  even 
twenty-one  years).     The  chances  of  re-election  are  almost  nil. 
0**  the  other  hand,  the  liberal  professions  and  industrial  and 
commercial   pursuits   offer,    amid   the  steady  growth  of  the 
country,  an  endless  field  of  activity,  in  which  the  most  gifted 
minds  and  the  strongest  energies  can  find  worthy  scope  and 
Vl11  triumphs  which  flatter  self-love,  excite  the  imagination, 
an<l  satisfy  the  craving  for  wealth.     Political  functions,  that 
18  to  say,  those  which  are  considered  as  such  in  Europe,  seats 
111   legislative  assemblies  and  ministerial  posts,  cannot  have 
!?Ueh  attraction  either  for  Americans,  far  less  than  in  the  Old 
v°rtd.1     The  American  political  arena  is  too  small,  split  up 
*t   is  by  the  federative  organization  of  the  Union  into  a 
°  °a.t  number  of  little  compartments;  the  contests  which  are 

•«,_,^f.  James  Bryce,   The   American    Commonwealth,  Vol.  II,  ch.  LVIII: 
hy  the  best  men  do  not  enter  politics." 
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fought  fal  it.  •TO  on  tin-    H."     t,-,i,  r.il   stage,  a 
turning  on  butaw  n  no  dramatic  i 

bin  of  atlr  i. ■;  'iiioatants  ami  a  numeniua  pohl 

whose  shouU  and  applause  stimulate  and  reward  them, 
does  the  position  of  legislator  confer  a  patent  'if  social  ne- 
to.  do  in  the  dawn  ■■!  Ajntriona  pnllHwl  lift-, 
ami  .w  n  still  ilia'*  in  tin-  present  ii.iv  iu  Bnstand]  there  is  » 

•ucli  thing H  ;i  s =tl  DOfalUty  in  the  I'niii'il  states,  and  1" 

mam  bar*  of  tho  legislative  assemblies  would  l*>  tbo  last  | 
sons  to  come  in  Tor  it:  tfatduwrtdit  into  wliioti  they  ban  ti 
is  too  groat.     "  Ijow  as  a  congressman  "  U  a  saying  ooa  c 
hears,  ud  At  m. ml,.       ,,t   tin-  State  legislatures  i 
greater  din  '-  are  auyUiibg  but  ■ 

by  men  DJ  'tlwj  go  lagging." 

when  the  Organization  of  the  party  steps  out  of  Its  a 
foundings  to  look  for  candidates,  and  it  does  so,  it  cannot  | 
very  far.  It  has  not  much  choice,  even  if  it  is  inclined  i 
forego  the  monopoly  whicb  it  has  created  in  favour  of  the  c! 
ioilsJ  politicians. 
Restricted  by  so  many  more  or  less  organic  o 
•  A  iIh'hi  ilur  U»  the  compressive  power  of  thr  < 
tbo  general    •'iitiilituiti-.   poUUoa],   MN'ial,  l 

!  bt  curie  n(  tfaoM  eligible  by  tl 
tions  i*  still  further  uamiwed,  owing  to  two  preju ' 
have  obtained  the  force  of  political  customs  or  laws, 
made  a  dogma  of  tin'  priooipla  <>f  local  i 

ndfasg  t"  srnitdi  elective  o 
only  by  persons  residing  iu  the  political  suUlirb 
tion,  so  that  to  stand,  for  instance,  for  Congress,  i 
enough  to  be  an  American  citizen,  nor  even  a  ■ 
State,  but  you  must  also  he  domiciled  in  the  ■• 
trict  which  lias  to  elect  its  is|H— lllltsllll  in  tin-  House, 
man  of  the  Ugnes)  smrntnda,  with  a  national  and,  perki 
universal  reputation,  if  lie  is  not  a  prophet  in  his  own  1 
country,  cammt  sntnr  politbssl  life,  nor  re-enter  it  if  be  ■ 
lost  the  favour  of  his  constituents  or  of  t 
For  instance,  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  in  the  course  of  h 
career,  had  to  cliange  his  constituency  savers]  t 

fa  iv  btsM  sxalndi  d  b Lbs  \ ■  m  Oongpi  ■  ; 

•st.     In  consequence,  the  choice  of  s  convention  i 
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nates  the  candidates  is  reduced,  even  for  the  highest  offices, 
to  the  local  residents,  whatever  their  moral  and  intellectual 
worth.    But  this  restriction  is  accompanied  by  another  which 
aggravates  it  in  a  marked  degree,  and  which  is  connected  with 
another  American  prejudice,  that  of  rotation  in  public  offices. 
I  have  explained,  in  the  proper  place,  that  in  England  the 
M.P.  is  ipso  facto  candidate  for  re-election,  that  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  party,  unless  there   has  been  a  regular  quarrel, 
readopts  him  without  discussion,  for  the  sole  reason  that  he 
is  the  sitting  member.     In  the  United  States  this  is  a  reason 
why  the  representative  should  give  up  his  place  to  some- 
body else  who  has  not  yet  held  it.     Custom  has  fixed  a  maxi- 
mum of  occupation  for  each  office:  one  term,  two  or  three, 
and  once  this  limit  is  reached,  the  holder,  whatever  his  merit 
and  the  services  which  he  might  have  been  able  to  render  in 
the  future,  owing  to  the  experience  acquired,  must  retire ;  "  he 
^8  had  enough,"  "he  should  step  aside  to  give  somebody  else 
*  chance."     In  the  South,  the  old  practice  of  the  slave-holding 
fays  has  not  yet  been  quite  given  up;  the  conventions  fre- 
quently nominate  representatives  for  one  term  after  another. 
*n  New  England,  also,  people  like  to  keep  good  old  servants, 
^d  the  maximum  of  tenure  is  longer  there  than  in  the  other 
States  of  the  North ;  but  there,  too,  and  in  the  most  enlightened 
States,  like  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  unreasoning  rotation 
friumphs  owing  to  the  prejudice  of  local  representation.     A 
Jegislative  district  is  composed  of  several  localities,  of  six  or 
8^ven  towns,  which  elect  a  member  together.     Accordingly,  to 
"^tribute  the  honours  fairly,  to  "pass  the  honours  around," 
011  each  occasion  a  representative  of  another  town  is  elected 
in  turn. 

Thus  everything   conspires   to  ensure  the  adoption  at  the 

inventions  of  candidates    stamped  with   the   common  hall- 

IUark  of   mediocrity.     But   far   from   being  a  blemish,  this 

Wality  generally  becomes  the  first  condition  of  their  success 

^  ^lections.     We  are  already  familiar  with  the   expression 

av^ilable  candidate, v  i.e.  the  one  who  is  likely  to  poll  the 

°st  votes,  and  we  are  aware,  from  the  history  of  the  presi- 

.  exifcial  candidatures,  that  his  principal  characteristic  consists 

having  no  character;  not  possessing  a  strongly  marked  in- 

Vlduality  and  not  having  compromised  himself  in  the  con- 
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Ol  tin-  day  or  m  tint  struggles  of  factions,  he  is 
ruipst-  apt   nut    tB   "  '  '   *U[>   in 

the  party  Mug.     These  IllnllftOlllllI  lad  claims  of  an  "a> 
.  i-  >  1 1  ■    |M  niTlltatn  **  Ipptj  just  a*  Hinuh  to  offices  below  that 
the  President;  in  each  case  the  most  suitable  candidate 
be  the  one  who  has  not  made  himself  conspicuous  in  a  good 
a  hat]  sense,  who  has  had  no  opjiortunity  of  making 
who  has  not  bm   mixed   DO  wlU   militant  (sditii-*. 
tin*  virtue*  which  the  candidate  must  possess  ore 
tire  order;   in  the  way  of  {fugitive  qualities  the 
which   tin-   runduUtf    ui'.   ■  |  u  Very 

In  the  tint  placi-,  the  candidate   must   he 
is  to  My,  I.Ihti-  iniisl  be  notfciag  a.nainsd.  linn,  b 
the    reputation   of   ■   dUwOMl    BOB.       In   plocrs   where 

I'llIIgS  of     II* 

didatc  would   not   I*',  strictly  speaking,  an    in  surmount 
obstacle,  but.  as  a  TamniAiH    |  linss)  to  me,  < 

the  high  nuDioiity  u-im-li  baloagn  to  his  Organisation  on 
particular  subject,  fur  greater  efforts  and  much  more  tin 
would  be  required  to  get  in  a  candidate  of  that  kind.      In 
absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary  the  habitual  oh 
candidate  is  very  often  sufficient  to  raise  the  prestuapttu 
honesty  in  his  favour.     It  in  by  no  means  neenanarj  that  fan 
should  be  above  the  average  in  his  respectability  nor.  generally 
■peaking,  in  his  personal  etoineno*       l-ir-U.-.-iuaJ  abt~ 

■ll  a  I   I"   1 1 -■■I'll   tn  til"    i ■iiiitlid.it r;    ll     I-    Jiwt    .i»   *.-!l 

should  he  a  good  speaker,  but  it  !■  not  ind  i«pcn*able.      Nor 

■  of  wealth  an  iui|»irtaiil  factor  in  iL, 
for  winning  jHepular  suffrage*.     The  local  inrhi<  I 

jabs  is  no  doubt  a  source  of  suprnnrity  tn  him, 
personal  influence  is  a  commodity  of  eminently  uncertain, 
stable  value  in  the  market  of  American  life; 
fluctuation    to  which  existence    in   the  New  World  ia 
personal    positions   change  with    a   kaleidoscopic   raptdrty. 
■nan  is  up  one  day  and  down  the  next. 

When  we  bear  in  'lie  qualiftei 

"good  candidate  "  in  Kngland,  we  see  how  mod; 
individuality  of  the  candidate  is  in  the  drinoeincj 
The  complexity  of  the  American  rWtive  aysfa 
alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference .     1b 
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elector  votes  for  a  candidate,  in  America  for  a  ticket  on  which 
all  the  numerous  candidates  are  jumbled  together.  The  Eng- 
lish candidate  must,  to  a  considerable  degree  (which,  it  is  true, 
is  being  diminished  by  the  Caucus),  depend  on  himself;  he  has 
to  face  the  crowd  alone,  all  eyes  are  upon  him,  he  has  more 
need  than  his  American  congener  to  be  a  good  speaker,  to  im- 
press the  intelligence  or  the  imagination  by  his  personal 
ability.  The  American  candidate  is  only  an  ingredient  of  the 
more  or  less  scientific  compound  represented  by  the  ticket. 
Apart  from  the  elementary  consistency  which  every  ingredient 
ought  to  possess,  its  particular  and  distinctive  nature  is  of 
value  only  to  the  extent  in  which  it  can  accelerate  cohesion. 
Appealing  to  an  electoral  body  composed  of  various  groups, 
the  ticket  will  be  all  the  more  successful  with  it  because  its 
composition  presents  a  reflection  of  these  groups,  because  it 
establishes  an  affinity  between  them  in  the  person  of  its  can- 
didates ;  that  is  to  say,  gives  a  special  representation  to  the 
various  groups.  There  is  no  question  whatever  here  of  a 
representation  of  interests,  as  the  European  reader,  familiar 
*ith  this  notion,  might  be  inclined  to  suppose;  for  most  of 
the  "interests,"  either  social,  so  far  as  they  exist  in  the  United 
States,  or  professional,  hold  aloof  from  political  life  and  fur- 
nish it  with  no  basis  of  classification.  The  diversity  of  the 
elements  of  the  electorate,  which  the  politicians  deem  it 
^visable  to  take  into  account,  reposes  on  distinctions  which 
divide  it  by  vertical,  and  not  horizontal  lines,  such  as  affinities 
created  by  ethnical  origin,  in  a  lesser  degree  by  religion,  and 
"J  various  other  more  or  less  spontaneous  or  voluntary  asso- 
Claticms,  down  to  those  which  are  founded  on  a  community  of 
testes  and  pleasures,  such  as  that  of  cyclists,  for  instance. 
*be  individuals  who  make  up  the  slate  take  care  to  put  on  it, 
^cording  to  the  composition  of  the  electoral  population,  an 
lrishman,  a  German,  a  Scandinavian,  a  Czech,  or,  in  other 
jwlers  of  ideas,  a  farmer,  a  cyclist  of  note.  It  is  a  race 
^tween  the  two  rival  tickets  which  shall  form  the  fuller  and 
toore  perfect  collection  of  these  species.  Thus  the  criterion 
°.  an  available  candidate  is  completed:  when  his  qualifica- 
10ns  are  not  confined  to  negative  virtues,  when  he  possesses 
Phonal  claims,  they  are  more  often  than  not  of  a  purely 
eternal  description. 
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*Thk  rhtiii'i-  of  can»li»lat«*s  fur  tin*  highest  executive  offices 
of  tli»*  I'uiiui,  lor  tin*  Pri'Milmry  ;iinl  tin*  Vi«*e-I*n'«4ii|enrjr  of 
the  K«*|»iiI»1k*«  while  ti>lln\viii£t  in  its  m.iiii  outline,  the  pro- 
ceil  lire  ainl  the  preucriipatiniii  which  ^<»\i*rii  the  selection,  of 
<*;iiniiihiti*t  tor  tin*  State  ultieet..  I*  always  mv«*»t«*il  with  excep- 
tional i!ii|NirLuH*'.  Tli*'  -take  is  eiioriuou*)  it  include*  tlie 
highest  prize  to  win.  h  the  anitntiou  ut  an  American  citirencan 
aspire;  it  router-  for  tin*  spaee  of  four  years  exeeiitive  powers 
i*Xt«*liillliur  ovit  a  wlidli-  miit  llulit.  ami  among  other*  tkiat  of 
pat  run. ij.-,  whieh  ha-  in  it-  hamU  t'i«*  ht«*  ami  death,  so  to 
s|M\ik.  «'i  ITmijnmi  otlii'i'-lioliliTN  -eattiTeil  uvrr  tlit*  face  of  the 
(moil;  it  -ettle-  the  ilf^t  mit*"*  «it  tli«*  rival  |»arti»  *  for  many  a 
war  ti>  roin<\  jH-rii.ij^  As  1 1 •  •-  |m*j itil.ir  voti*  is  routine*!  to 
i*  imliilat**-  -eh-i-teil  in  tit*'  n.it  u  m  1 1   iiiiivciit  inii«*t  tlit*  attention 

•  it  tlii-  whole  riiiiiitiN.  evite.l  tn  the  lii^h«*-t  pit«'h  hv  the  Ijrrat 
|N*riiMiii'  ii  «l»«l.  ei-nt  r»*-  «>n  t  In--.-  .t^fiiilili«'H  -o  as  to  make  thein 
a  iini'j'i'-  nist  it  lit  inn.  ami  tle-n  \\"ikiii;'  umlcr  tlif  ••ye*  of  the 
\\  Imli-  tever--t  i  i«k«!i  itttiMii  a  uiiii|iii-  -»imtI  ifh».  The  eitiira 
wlin  p  i\ «.  tin  li«  i-l  to  t  in*  att  in  h  ••(  his  St  it**  ami  tif  hm  citv, 
whieh.  Ihiwivi'i.  <oii«  ••in  iiim  mi  in-.irly.  tin-H  upon  the  approach 

•  •t  tit*-  tiif  !•  tit  il  i  -niii  •-lit  ion-  ,  i.ut.  li\  a  -iiiirnl.tr  |>i«*i  ••  of  I  neon* 
-i-ten.-\ .  i.(>  •!•>*'>   not   on   tint   ai-i'oinit   troulili*  himself  more 

aiio-it  tin-  « •  i »- ■  r  itimis  -.\iiieh  paw-  tin*  wa\  tor  theiu.  which  de- 
l«-  r :  11  ■  ■  i«  ■  r '.!«■;:  »i,  u  ut»i  .  !.»•  i|*m«-  nut  take  iiiiiri'  interest  than 
ii-.il  i'..  tiii*  ;-  t..  -i\.  I:.-  take-  har*U\  aii\  interest,  in  the 
prim  •  •■.•  --  %u\  in  T  '•■.*•  \>»  il  •  **u\  i-nt  i"ii-  t  loin  \*»  hich  tin*  national 
roti;  t  it*  .••!!  w  ,'.]  -■*-  !•■  !;k--  .1  •  i-t  tioin  a  inoul-l  Till*  £1**1 
■r  it!.'  i  it.  j    ij.>  i!  *  -i"\--i  *.,   •!.,-     \me*iraii   eleetor'-*  natural  lr 

•  \.-:?  !••>  t«  in*"  i  I*  .•  ■  •  J.  in  ♦■•  •.;-  piililii'  -pint  \  The  forma* 
t  jii'i  ■  •!    t  •!•    1 1  i'  .■  •'!  i!  •  .  -'i .  •  :•!  ,■•«!  *  i-.  t  !n'i  ih  it*-,   1«- 1 1  t«t  the  pr*»- 

t.-^.-.i.il   jhiIi*;.  nu-       l;i«    1  »tt. :  an- projiortiouaJly  far  inortr- 
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numerous  in  them  than  in  the  State  conventions,  which  in- 
clude local  notabilities,  respectable  personages,  who,  as  a  rule, 
stand  aloof  from  politics.  These  personages  are  not  so  eager 
to  accept  the  gratuitous  mission  of  national  delegate,  which 
entails  a  long  journey  and  an  absence  of  a  good  many  days, 
involving  considerable  loss  and  expense.  Out  of  loyalty  to 
their  State  they  will  go  so  far  as  to  make  some  sacrifice  to 
attend  the  State  convention,  but  they  are  less  ready  to  make 
it  for  the  Union,  which  does  not  hold  exactly  the  same  place 
in  their  affections.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Southern 
States,  but,  in  a  lesser  degree,  it  applies  also  to  the  North  and 
to  the  West;  with  all  his  devotion  to  the  big  country,  the 
American  has  a  great  and  often  an  extreme  attachment  for 
the  small  one.  Personal  amour-propre  has,  also,  something  to 
do  with  the  abstention  of  the  local  big-wigs,  who  naturally 
play  the  first  fiddle  in  the  State  conventions;  whereas  in  tha 
national  conventions  they  would  be  lost  in  the  crowd.  More- 
over, the  politicians  are  very  anxious  to  obtain  the  position  of 
delegate  to  the  national  convention  for  themselves,  for  every 
vote  which  helps  to  make  the  future  President  there  has  a 
high  commercial  value ;  it  gives  its  owner  claims  on  the  grati- 
tude of  the  future  administration,  which  takes  the  form  of 
places  from  an  embassy  in  Europe  down  to  a  postmastership 
in  the  Far  West.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  certain  number  of 
delegates  whose  sole  aspiration  is  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  great 
work  of  the  party,  out  of  devotion  to  its  cause,  or  from  mere 
canity  which  courts  opportunities  for  coining  forward.  But 
'he  great  majority,  and  they  may  be  estimated  at  nine-tenths, 
***  occupied  exclusively  with  their  own  interests  at  the  con- 
ation.)  In  the  crowd  of  politicians  who  flock  to  the  con- 
ations all  ranks  are  represented:  Senators  of  the  United 
States,  State  Governors,  and  so  on  down  to  aspirants  to  modest 
Places;  and  each  of  them  has  an  "axe  to  grind." 

The  representation  at  the  national  conventions  is  established 
0n  a  fixed  basis  1  each  State  sends  to  them,  whatever  the  im- 
portance of  the  party  in  that  State,  twice  as  many  delegates  as 
*t  has  Representatives  and  Senators  in  Congress;  *  for  instance, 
toe  State  of  New  York,  which  has,  in  virtue  of  its  population, 

Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  the  representation  at  the 
National  conventions  on  a  basis  proportioned  to  the  numerical  strength  of  the 


•.»«  DKHOCKACI     ami    hH.ilKAl.   IAKT1E.1 

thirty-four  member*  q|  the   Housti  of   K-')in-«cntatiVM, 
two  Minintors  .iiu.tini  1,1  ,;irli  State  Ind  ienri  m imtnlj.  <l*|i 
1  hlanfari-  iir  of  Mont 
Mi  wad  its 
Sf-iuilors,  semis  sis  liolegutft!  to  tin-  BOH 
the    Tnrrihirlflij    represented    in   Congress   by  delrjrste*  < 
vtthaal   j   voire,  mid  tin-  DistrioJ  td   OatonHa)  nol    n 
MhMd  *t  nil,  st"  empowered  to  take  part  in   ii 
Thtir  pQpwTtttffil  wo  wot  tTlownd  to  rate  fi"  rV 

•lop  ptVtJ   111-  b  ■'.-     I 
iialion*  of   the  |>;irtie»  concede  to  tb».m,  and  M  thr  l»i-tr:< 
Columbia    I 

wUohssfli  ■■■  -  and  has  boon  rec*> 

nbtdtoali.    I  :"■  ii".  ■■  ..I  i;.  present)  I 
en!  m.iiii.:.1 

looble I.'-:  ,.f  the  delegstM  Id  tl  ■ 

veinii.il.  eJTM  I  tofesl  "I  KM  flat  13  delegHMI  for  tlir  Ti  rnt- 
of  Alssk.i  doo,  OUarjocaa,  Indisn  TVrril 

Hawaiian  Islands,  ami  the  Diatrifll  of  Columbia.*     In  addi 
an  alternate  El  sppoinwd  fur  each  delegate  to  tskc  his  pis. 

■ 
ili»  h  <li'  pulj  «■»»  Is  ■  alnarMjr 
(tab  «■■  ix.tal.lj   tl.r  no  villi   Hi"  BspStatfSM   ]<*"y   lii   il>*  ■*.■■! h.   »l 
,,tT-.,l   UiU  rwronu   whl.b   wimM   U<r>   Iwul   lut-lr   H|ili«isHHl 

■   HWM   .  |  i|,-ir  i-.lm.  I*M  i.i  I),.    *i(«lU-'- 

■  Th-  iniubtiuii*  «( ibr  bletrie  I  Hit! at,  I  Uk*  I- 

nanltal,  Ik-  Hijr  ..'  WrsMsfftM,  fcMtH  ox  ii-iimllml  (rutina  Ml  IWasfcaf, 
of  SBf  MS*,  ssd  ftarri  bbsVt  lb*  ]un«liril>in  nf  CvnynBa,  an  MMM 
■   is  rating  iPirrp)  Uhh*  aim  hair  a  If-fil   I ,.,, 
.'i.-«    •In.-Ii  »i"  ill..  !.■■■  ra.ua  i.r 
Inn  the  c"'«i   ullilrtiini  si  ilir   Put  WmI  ami  not  yw  laram 

||  ImparlHTl  -.-..i,. .u. I.-  «imJ  f-.1ltb.jat  d-Tlnpi-sl.  aklra  a 
T«i  nfiJr  umlifjo  Suits.  Iliry  <l"  '•"<  ari|iitra  lli>  rt«M  nl  *mIbjj  lor  ana. 
tial  Kln-bir*  mull  Uir>  an-  a.tm,n«l  into  thr  UpIihi  u  Huim. 

•  Of  lata  •ran  ih-f-  have  arlann,  almiraMo  IS*  rr*al»»  i-riw  a. 
opinalUoB  Mi  lh.ni.  nrw  pulto.  .iwh  a.  lt»  lTnhlMlhMlMa,  atvaB)  aa*J 
ol.|«-4  i.  l«.  i,I.UI.  I...  pr.Jill.il in;  lb*  aala  of  a^HI-.—  la-*-". 
aa*a*ia!ljr  Ik*  Pupall*!*,  wn»  pnatviU  acrarlaa  sad  »—l— nrfMl  rajta- 
acsaaua.  Taw  partial  kn.  id.iptnl  tbr  hub-  iirfsalaavUna  a*  ia>  *• 
tmMm,  ihaj  Hut  forward  nuxlldslai  of  ihatf  am.  Hub—  Is  ■ssbi 
HalUMwl  nfllrnlNiBi.  Tb*  haala  llf  rf  piWK tnlhHI  IB  Ih»tr  n,a.,»Bll  -*•  I 
■  rllw  Rln-U.nl  I  tiilvirr.haal  U  lltr.1  II 
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ease  he  is  prevented  from  attending.  The  four  delegates  who 
represent  the  Senators  of  the  State  multiplied  by  two  are 
chosen  by  the  State  conventions,  and  are  called  "delegates  at 
large";  the  other  delegates  who  correspond  to  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  chosen,  to  the  number  of  two 
for  each  congressional  district,  by  the  district  conventions. 
That  is  the  invariable  mode  of  election  followed  by  the  Repub- 
lican party;  whereas  the  Democrats  elect  in  certain  States, 
such  as  New  York,  for  instance,  all  the  delegates  in  the  State 
convention;  the  State  being  considered,  in  this  particular  con- 
nection, as  alone  possessing  a  political  individuality.  This 
conception  of  the  representation  of  the  State,  of  a  highly  cen- 
tralizing character,  has  received,  in  the  Democratic  party,  a 
still  more  serious  application  in  the  form  of  the  "unit  rule," 
which  restricts  the  right  of  the  individual  delegates  to  vote 
according  to  their  preferences; (the  State  convention,  whether 
it  elect  only  the  four  delegates  at  large  or  all  the  delegates, 
can  order  them  to  vote  in  a  lump  at  the  national  convention, 
in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  majority.")  For  instance, 
if  in  the  State  delegation  of  seventy-two  members  instructed 
to  vote  as  a  "unit,"  thirty -seven  delegates  are  in  favour  of  a 
certain  candidate,  the  votes  of  the  other  thirty-five  delegates 
ue  passed  to  his  credit,  although  they  are  hostile  to  him. 
Republican  State  conventions  have  repeatedly  tried  to  intro- 
duce the  unit  rule;  but  the  national  conventions,  beginning 
with  that  of  1860,  on  each  occasion  admitted  the  right  of  the 
legates  to  vote  as  they  pleased.  (On  the  other  hand,  the 
State  conventions  of  all  the  parties,  without  distinction,  often 
ffive  the  delegates  peremptory  instructions  to  vote  for  a  par- 
ticular presidential  candidate.  However,  these  instructions 
leave  the  delegates  a  certain  latitude)  for  if  the  candidate  who 
"as  been  prescribed  to  them  does  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
"majority,  they  will  have  to  choose  one  from  among  the  other 
c°mpetitors,  and  at  their  own  discretion,  so  that  in  reality  the 
^legates  come  to  the  national  convention  with  full  powers. 
'The  convention  meets  in  the  summer  of  the  "presidential 
year, ^ that  is  to  say,  of  that  in  which  the  people  will  have  to 
choose,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November  in  leap  year,  the 
Presidential  electors  who,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  Consti- 
tution, elect  the  President  and  the  Vice-Presidenti    The  busi- 
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nets  preliminary  to  the.  convention  is  entrusted  to  the  n 
committee  of  tin' jiarty,  vbioll  h> ■ppotaann'  cwry  four  yra 
in  tin'  national  convention)  tiy  Um  -atioaa  » 

alt  the  BMn  ami  Ifrnitatiaa,  ■'.!- -ii  i'(   t:,.n,  Bbflaaatag  < 
tuemlwr.     In  the  hinliiiitiig  of   the  yai.file 
mil  PHI  DtUi  on  tha  si.iii"  nnmiiiltlw  t->  pram  I 

of  the  fataglSM,  tad,  at  lli.'  BM  titt*,  ta 

■ 
tli'-  national  iiinvi-iiliiiii!    .ilniii  ■(    alwayi   du|   .!.    l  i  itj  uf  Um 
East,  Iry  ]■■■■  B  -in  *ni<»  tli"  extraordinary 

development  of  tli"  Wait,  whisk  Im*  shifted  the  geugiaiihJtnJ 

and  economic  oantnoi  tiu  ETnl the  parties  have  been  in  the 

habit  of  In. Miu:;  their  grand  council  in  a  city  nf  i 

W.it,  .ii   >  ■  iom,      The  enormous   influx   i 

visitors  Banaad  bj  tfta  sitting;  i.t  kba  i  ■!].-. .'tit urn,  a 

— omprepi1*,  nakwi—vml  stttai  a 
li.in.iiir   i.i    li.ivii-    n.j    ih.'v    plfiul   ttteir  causa  before   I 

iiatKm.il  i Hi  il>  jmt-  " 

■ 

TII.TI-I-,       flldgSS,  ■    !«'NWd      I 

while  apelogfatlag  tot  Hot  (MiMeaaing  the  "wisdom  ol 

I    order  that  they  a 
know  jtist  what  to  i    lengthy,  eloquent,  i 

argument  il  n  a  [uililic  lining,  somctiu 

in-  Hi-  in  l.y  BoatiaaJ  quotations.     The  applicant*  i 

provide,   hi   addition   to  a    large  sum  of  uiitnev  In  defrsv   1 

cost  of  the  convention  ami  tin-  travelling  and  hotel  exjn 

of  the  memlicrs  of  the  national  oummtttM)  ami  I 

the  element*  of  comfort  required  b_\ 

weather.      In  other  -itirs  tin.'  heat  in  unbearable  I 

but  in  their  r  a  very  good  reason: 

keep  that  kind  of  ■■nllliil."  an  the  spokesman  of  a  e 

stated  before  the  Democratic  national  e 

or  189«.' 

II 

A  few  days  liefor*  the  opening  of  the  convention,  the  r 
in  which  it  is  to  he  held  outlines  a  special  aajMet,  "  a  eoan 
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tion  aspect";  the  streets,  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  flags 
and  bunting  flying  over  the  crossings,  the  hotels  inhabited  by 
the  delegations,    and   other    political    "head-quarters,"    are 
thronged  by  a  huge  crowd,  "  a  convention  crowd  " ;  favoured 
by  "a  convention   weather,"    it   makes   a   continuous    hub- 
bub, "a  convention  stir,"  from  morning  till  evening,  and  even 
later.     The  whole  town    is    swamped   with    "enthusiasm," 
"convention  enthusiasm,"  or,  if  the  expression  is  preferred, 
4*pre-eonvention  enthusiasm."     The  arrival  of  the  delegations 
provokes  the  first  outbursts  of  it.     Each   State   delegation 
arrives  in  a  body,  accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  considerable 
number  of  fellow-citizens  of  their  native  State,  who  escort 
their  delegates.     Very  often  the  delegation  comes  with  a  band 
and  in  a  special  train  containing  sleeping-cars,  a  saloon-car, 
and  a  refreshment-car,  the  stock  of  liquors  in  which,   being 
sometimes  on  too  large  a  scale,  provokes  the  exasperation  of 
the  Prohibitionists.     At  the  station  a  solemn  reception  awaits 
the  delegation.     Zealous  political  co-religionists  formed  into 
clubs  for  the  duration  of  the  presidential  campaign,  or  dele- 
gations which  have  already  arrived,  go  to  meet  the  new  dele- 
gation and  welcome  it  with  harangues  and  applause  re-echoed 
by  the  shouts  of  the  assembled  crowd.     Then  the  whole  com- 
pany walks  in  a  procession  to  the  hotel  in  which  the  delega- 
tion has  engaged  rooms.     To  the  sound  of  drums  and  fifes, 
l&  the  midst  of  a  frenzied  crowd,  the  new  arrivals  march  past, 
horned  with  badges,  medals,  and  ribbons  bearing  the  name 
°f  their  State,  all  wearing,  perhaps,  a  special  costume,  which 
consists,  for  instance,  of  white  hats,  "liners"  trimmed  with 
silver  lace,  and  carrying  yellow  walking-sticks.     The  delega- 
tl0Ii  is  preceded  by  its  banner,  and  perhaps  it  displays  yet 
another  emblem,  such  as  a  gilt  alligator,  or  even  a  live  eagle 
wWch  has  come  all  the  way  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Each  State  delegation  has  its  official  abode  or,  as  the  expres- 
Sl0n  is,  its  "head-quarters  "  in  a  hotel,  known  from  afar  by  a 
*ar?e  sign  and  flags.  It  occupies,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
.  tote  and  the  more  or  less  active  or  retiring  part  played  by  it 
ln  the  presidential  campaign,  a  single  room  in  which  a  hap- 
less delegate  in  his  shirt  sleeves  sits  on  duty,  or  a  whole 
suite  of  apartments  which  are  always  full  of  crack  politicians 
and  wire-pullers.    The  head-quarters  is  the  meeting-place  not 


e  mfiiiU'i-  of  Hn  <|.  -1. '^iitii'ii,  but  of  all  the 
of  the  State  why  attend  the  oonranl 

ferent  candidates  in  the  campaign  or  as  spectators.     If  all  of 
tlicin  do  oot  receive  a  plentiful  luppr*  of  drinks  and  cigar*  at 

:  uuftan  of  their  Btete,  ban  are  all 
badges  with  ilii'  iiaun- iti  i:  -  ndlesa  batches  of 

SMB.  tad  women  couie  to  fetch  them,  and  it  in  not  m 
hav.-  piimr-d  Uit'tii  OB  tln'it  bn-.v^l  that  t!u  y  BOBtlBBr  them- 
selves in  jit-i|»-r  trim  ;ittd,  M  it  I  -w«]l  I  ha 
crush  tBd  tin'  u;;  i 
rlfltbon  who  liave  come  simply  ax  sight-seen  in  enonoou*  It 
is  a  huge  fair  which  iittruct*  |u>ople  from  all  quartet*,  and  the; 
liviiy-i  gft  RMMtj  in  spite  of  the  nutnlier  of  hotels  an-i 
their  vast  accommodation.  The  "  head -quarters "  of  the 
■MUM  | -n in  1)1.1 1  i».:nl  o|  .itn.ii  ih'Ti  f"r  the  irrowd;  the  i 
adjoining  them  ore  blocked  to  such  an  extent  that  it  in 
times  uw'ftsnry  to  stop  all  wheeled  traffic.  Inside  the 
matters  are  still  worse.  In  the  evening  especially,  wh 
visitors  are  joined  hy  the  in  Labi  tan  la  of  the  city  alter  their 
day's  work,  it  is  no  mean  achievement  to  get  into  and  out  of 
the  hotels  Bpssjnted  b*  the  principal  hrad-.|uarter»;  yon  do  wot 
walk,  you  are  borne  along  by  the  crowd;  the  huge  building  is 
invaded,  as  it  srett  ng  army.  Thrwe  invaders, 
bvw.v.-r.  in  vi-ry   peawfn                              .■■>*  are  in  qnact  of 

an  then  «t  n  very  cheap 
figuring  in  the  shuw  which  tln-y  pfvulc  themselves.      A 
Motion  ]*  UM  utnl'T  Hi--  uuumtlou  that  it  i*  taking 

■  ■■-,  in  tin-  Rlootton  ol  Dm  future  I" 

'  iom;  and  it   in   not  altogether  wrong. 
deutial  candidatures  are  coni-uoted  under  the 
crowd. 

The  candidatures  are  almost  always  numerous, 
spoken  of  a  very  lony  tuu  btfbn  thi  meeting  of 
tion.      It  iiuv   !«'    laid  that    ;>eopIc   l»-|;iii  t*<  Ulk 
candidates  for  the  neat  election,  and  discuss  the 

■gea  considered  as  "presidential  )<<••■  thill  tic*,"  all 
y  after  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Pi 
■  to  the  chief  magistracy  start  an  "underground  ran' 
ttege,  to  prepare  their  eat 
i  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,    if  they 
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attached  themselves  to  important  special  interests,  such  as 
manufacturers  enriched  by  a  protectionist  tariff,  or  powerful 
companies  or  "  trusts, "  they  conduct  this  underground  canvass 
with  much  method,  —  they  systematically  work  the  primaries 
from  which  will  issue,  step  by  step,  the  national  convention. 
In  any  event,  during  the  year  which  precedes  the  meeting  of 
the  convention,  in  a  good  many  States  the  general  feeling,  or 
rather  the  feeling  of  the  pdliticians,  settles  down  in  favour  of 
one  of  its  more  or  less  eminent  citizens  as  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  Union.     This  feeling  stamps  him  as  the 
" favourite  son"  of  his  native  State  and  makes  him  a  com- 
petitor.    Every  national  convention  is  confronted  with  half- 
a-dozen  or  more  "  favourite  sons  "  of  somewhat  unequal  merit 
and  reputation.     Some  have  had  a  fairly  long  political  experi- 
ence either  in  Congress  or  as  member  of  the  Cabinet  or  State 
Governor ;  others,  and  this  is  not  so  common,  have  hardly  had 
an  opportunity  of  winning  their  spurs  in  public  life,  but  have 
achieved  a  local  position,  especially  through  the  arts  of  the 
politician.      Some  are  not  known  at  all  outside  their  own 
Stote,  the  popularity  of  others  extends  beyond  its  limits,  and 
a  few  have  a  national  reputation.     Side  by  side  with  these 
^didatures  brought  forward  with  perfect  good  faith,  there 
are  others  which  are  a  mere  speculation  —  almost  a  form  of 
"kckmail.     A  powerful  boss  who  is  absolute  master  of  the 
delegation  of  his  State,  since  it  was  chosen  by  his  machine, 
*no,  consequently,  controls  several  votes  at  the  convention, 
rilI1*s*  a  candidate  with  the  sole  object  of  selling  his  withdrawal 
at  «*■  high  figure.     The  candidate  thus  marked  out  for  the  part 
(!}  I>awn  is,  perhaps,  the  only  person  unaware  of  the  fact;  as 
'^t^  Governor  or  ex-ambassador  bethinks  that  the  honour 
J,«*.*fe(l  to  him  is  perfectly  natural.     Sometimes  the  boss  gets 
uri*fself  nominated  as  presidential  candidate  by  the  State  con- 
w-t4tion,  and  he  will  remain  so  up  to  the  very  last  moment;  as 
*0,i*i  as  he  has  made  his  deal  with  the  probable  winner,  has 
)ar$£ained  for  the  amount  of  presidential  patronage  to  which 
ie  Considers  himself  entitled,  he  will  go  over  to  his  side  with 
"l^   whole  delegation  of  the  State.     Among  the  genuine  candi- 
,la^Ures,  a  good  many  are  put  forward  only  as  a  matter  of 
*or*n,  without  any  chance  of  success,  simply  by  way  of  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  citizen  who  represents  the  dignity  of  the 
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State  for  tin-  occasion  r.-rh.Lo.s  titt  good  fa 
"dark  hone,"  wbo  will  In-  chosen  at  the  eleventh  bottr  » 
preference  to  more  distinguished  aspirants,  is  in  attire  for 
some  of  these  "  favourite  sons,"  and  they  will  lie  looked  on  a 
"dark  horse   possibilities";  but  the  "dark  bone  "  u  just  si 

Hk<-ly  to  i«-  an  mtoldti  and  t<>  appeal  fot  the  iir»i  tiim  at  the 

lust  moment  only.  The  dark  bMH  is  not  wroc warily  ai 
obscure    personage;  on   tin  may   t»   very   wel 

known  iti  the  country  Mtd  porbap  j>ular  <** 

:  ,  (J.'h.t.iI  Bhennan,  tfai  \V»r,  *i» 

ranked  among  Um  ■  It rk    hi  ihlicsui  convent** 

of   1884);  but   In.'  does  not  :i]i|--.ir  to  command   acii-pLuioe  a» 
presidential  candidate.      <  in  tin-  other  baud,  mow  of  the  an 
didates,  one  or  two,  are  brought  out  of  tin-  rurk  from  | 
first  (thin  was  the  case,  at  the  same  convention,  |  tl 
BlaiM  ud  Charter  A.  Arthur,  at  i  fa 
United  BttSM).      Their  gnat  national  reputation,  their  bigh 
rank  in  the  pssrsj,  or  Um  put  played  or  K|w«'ial  |*jhiIhjo  occu- 

pfed  by  than  la  the  pftlWml  eenjon 

■  t-r,  winch  niltttlliM  i  fascination  over  the  n 

({ire  than  an  ■inapt al  fbfoa  a)  m  an-  i 

only  "favourite  sons  "  of  their  rMpestive  States,  but  genera 
"favourite-  '*;  and  Um  panouUty  erf  tin*  or  that  "  favourite  " 
appears  to  be  so  commanding  that  be  becomes  the  H  logical  o 

'*  "*te"  of  tin-  Kitu.it I'.nt  that  ll  no  proof  whatever  tl 

he  will  be  adopted  I  ,  the  "favourite,"  aa 

■hall  see,  U  more  likely  than  nut  Ui  be  Imaten. 

To  whatever  category  the  aspirant  belongs,  even  if  he  u  a 
hot  "favourite  "  :un!  the  "logics]  candidal*-,"  tfal  ]■  Trig  ream  t 
hiit  uandidiiture  um-t  >l-|ieud  on  Um  bercult-an  efforts  ]* 
forth  faring  the  few  dayi  winch  praeede  tit.-  convention,  an 

Kaeh  aspirant  baa  at  hat 
disposal  for  this  purpose  not  only  the  delegation  of  hie  State, 
which  plunge*  wildly  into  th-  fray,  but  numerous  epeeial 
workers,  all  controlled  by  a  head  raaiiager,  an  expert  in  thia 
particular  line,  and  who  generally  belongs  In  the  delegation 
of  the  State  and  is  sometimes  a  well-known  petaoaagv- 
Their  efforts  are  directed  nut  only  In  the  delegate*,  wbos» 
votes  are  asked  for,  twt  also  to  the  outside  mull  Hid-,  * 
a  view  to  creating  a   moral   atmosphere   favunrahl*   to  I 
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aspirant  and  pressing  on  the  delegates  with  the  weight  of 
public  opinion.     This  twofold  propaganda,  which  constitutes 
what  is  called  "the  boom"  or  "booming,"  in  political  slang, 
is  full  of  dramatic  and  spectacular  incidents.     The  part  of 
tbe  programme  intended  for  the  outside  public  is  addressed 
almost  exclusively  to  the   senses.     True,  speeches  are  made 
to  the  public,  mass    meetings  are   got  up   in   front   of  the 
hotels,  and  speakers   discuss  the    situation   and  the   merits 
of  t\xe  candidate    from    the    balconies.     But   the    favourite 
plan    is  to  make  the  candidate  popular  by  demonstrative  meth- 
ods,   by  exhibiting  and  shouting  out  his  name,  by  spreading 

abroad  the  reproduction  of  his  physiognomy.  The  head-quar- 
ters of  each  candidate  is  provided  with  large  bales  of  his  por- 
trait^, with  leaflets  relating  his  glorious  life,  and,  especially, 
with  ^badges  bearing  his  name  and  his  likeness,  which  it  dis- 
tributes to  all  comers.  Every  citizen  who  puts  on  this  ribbon 
or  button  publicly  confesses  thereby  his  belief  in  the  candi- 
date, and  is  qualified  for  making  proselytes,  who,  perhaps,  are 
converted  solely  by  the  artistic  execution  of  the  badges.  On 
the  V*nilding  occupied  by  the  head-quarters,  above  the  banner 
witl*  a  picture  of  the  candidate,  is  displayed  his  name,  in  huge 
lette^g^  and  in  the  evening  it  reappears  in  the  form  of  luminous 
gloh*^s>  the  varied  colours  of  which  attract  the  gaze  of  the 
cro\*rcL 

^vxt  the  most  important  part  of  the  boom  of  the  candidate 
ln  "tVte  streets  consists  of  concerts,  serenades,   parades,  and 
processions,  by  day  an(l  hy  night.     The   persons  figuring  in 
taes^i  processions,  who  are  often  obliging  auxiliaries  impelled 
">'  *lisiute rested  "enthusiasm,"  are  imported  by  hundreds  and 
thovi sands  from  the  candidate's    own    State  and    from    else- 
where.    They  are  formed  into  companies,  generally  wearing 
a  special  dress,  and,  headed  by  a  band,  they  walk  through  the 
streets  to  show  how  many  admirers  the  candidate  possesses. 
And.  the  smarter  their  bearing  and  the  more  picturesque  their 
uniform,  the  more  they  impress  the  crowd  in  favour  of  the 
candidal.     Along  with  these  sights  for  the  eye,  the  boom  in- 
cJucles  ft  very  important  vocal  element,  in  addition  to  the  band, 
^     which  consists  in  bellowing  out  the  candidate's  name;  the 
or^Said  companies,   in   the   course  of  their   processions,  or 
Peciul  bands,  numbering  perhaps  hundreds  of  persons,  scour 
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the  streets  uttering  more  or  less  articulate  cries  in  which  the 
candidate**  name  ran  I*'  distinguished.  They  overran  the 
hotels,  and,  jostling  each  other  in  the  passages,  execute  their 
repertoire,  eon.sistm^  of  a  single  refrain,  "June*  for  Presi- 
dent! "  or,  at  the  most,  soinr  lines  like  the  following:  — 

Ho,  ha,  he! 
Who  an*  \%«»? 
We  an*  the  Bland  Cluh  from  K.  C.  (Kama*  City). 

Wf'rt*  liot  «»tiiflf ! 
That'it  no  hi  tiff. 
Vote  for  hilver  anil  you'll  have  ittuff  t 

or  again :  — 

\\r\  a  runner;  hi*'**  a  winner; 
Wain  mi  *;iul;1i  !     WahiMj  waugh  ! 
liillv  M.KuiU-v!    Itillv  McKiiilev! 
Wahoo  wau^h  !     Wahon  waugh  ! 

These  gymnastic  •»n,l  vinmI  propagandists  form  one  of  the 
three  tai'tors  of  the  situation,  along  with  the  delegat**s  and  the 
sjMTt.itor^.  While  aeting  on  the  latter,  they  are  meant  to 
impress  the  former  in  the  long  run  ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the\    perhaps  sueet'ed   lh  doing  so. 

Ullt,    Hi  .lit V  ev.-lit,   the  eoiiViTMoim    rftVcted    liV  the    lioom  in 

the  Mrei-t  •■  iniiot  Im*  id  importance.  Not  m»  with  the  linom 
wlneh  go«-<%  on  niHiiii*  the  variolic  ••  head  -quarter1*, "  and  which 
aim*  il'.re«'tly  at  the  delegate*.  Tins  kind  of  Ihniiii  also  trie* 
to  putt  tl.«  president  :al  aspirant,  hut  l»\  more  retim-d  method*. 
Alter  having  di-MT»'»-tl\  reeimiioitred  the  hostile  and  rival 
p«»>if  ;.»!i>.  tilt-  in -i i i.t _:»■  r^  of  carh  aspirant  direct  their  attack* 
toward   t'.e  weaker   points,  mi  order  to  eapture  as  many  tie  It— 

:jaf  ;•>!!*    a-    j :i<!»-       They   emh-ax  our  to    spread    ahroad    the 

imp:.-  :«-'i?"..i?  ?  v  :r  •  1  -•-tit  i>  most  likely  to  ohtam  a  majority . 
tl.it  :t  ;.,  ..•!.-.  jii-!it!\t  v:im.i1  jM»I:e\  to  join  him  instead  *>f 
|H-r- !-•  .'u*  ;:i  the  -.pi-ut  of  an  aspirant  doomed  to  defeat.' 
Thf\  j  .-•■•-,  '.v.!:.  ■■■•:!.•  ■■•!•••  -h  of  tinii  imagination,  the  dele- 
iTat'.i-:^  ■.%:..•!»  i.  i-.«  "  !;.♦  i.r  \-  :i»-  •!  "  or  evi-n  "  ciidnrfted  **  their 
a-i-::  i'..'  .  t'...\  i.  ivt-  on  ,:;i-:r  ••!!!■••  tah'.e  readv  -made  li«t«, 
•  ■•  p:«  •  •■:  -.v....:,  t:..\  i-i,'ii!v  d:*tt  ihutev  and  wlneh  »h««w. 
>t.ite  i.\    >t  iU\  tin*  •  \  v«  !  t«-ti!  of  the  votin  which  hi*  will   J«»*! 
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at  the  first  ballot,  — a  total  which  is  always  exaggerated.     A 
few  members  of  the  delegation  are  detached  as  "  missionaries, " 
and  visit  the  head-quarters  to  make  proselytes ;  they  ask  to  be 
heard  by  the  delegations,  and,  in  more  or  less  closely  reasoned 
speeches,  they  plead  the  cause  of  tlieir  candidate  before  one 
delegation  after  another,  and  perhaps  prove  the  weakness  of 
his  competitors.     They  are  received  courteously  and  listened 
to  attentively ;  but  a  straightforward  answer  is  seldom  given 
them.    Everybody  is  on  his  guard;  the  ground  on  which  one 
treads  is  full  of  pitfalls.     Everything  depends  on  the  combi- 
nations which  are  being  formed  elsewhere,  and  you  never  know 
exactly  what  to  believe;  sinister  rumours  are  continually  cir- 
culating; at  one  time  you  are  told  that  the  adherents  of  the 
presidential  aspirant  A  and  those  of  13  hav^  combined,  and  that 
creates  a  new  situation,  the  surface  of  the   electoral   chess- 
board is  radically  changed  thereby ;  at  another  time  comes  the 
grave  news  that  a  "  break  "  has  taken  place  in  the  delegations 
°f  this  or  that  State:  they  can  no  longer  be  depended  on. 
Each  moment  brings  a  fresh  element  of  anxiety;  you  live  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  apprehension.     A  certain  number  of  dele- 
gates, ranked  among  the  "  doubtful "  ones,  that  is  to  say,  who 
are  not  definitively  committed  to  a  particular  candidature, 
are  not  proof  against  all  these  tactical  movements,  and  let 
themselves  be  easily  frightened  into  joining  this  or  that  aspi- 
rant ^who  seems  to  be  coming  to  the  front  and  who  must,  con- 
sequently, be  propitiated.     In  reality,   it  is  all  a  matter  of 
barga.ining :  they  calculate,  they  appraise,  they  buy,  they  sell, 
"ut  the  bargain  is  rarely  stated  in  definite  terms;  there  is  a 
k^t  understanding  that  the  delegate  who  gives  his  vote  will 
have   a  claim  on  the   lucky  winner.     Only  a  small  number  of 
(*ek  gates  are  bought  straight  out  with  cash.     This  is  especially 
the  cjise  with  the  negro  delegates  of  the  Southern  States,  in 
whicli  the  local  organization  of  the  party,  and  notably  of  the 
Republican  party,  having  but  few  followers,  often  keep  up  a 
nominal  existence  simply  in  order  to  have  the  right  of  sending 
^legates  to  the  national  convention.     This  class  of  delegates 
sells  itself  to  the  highest  bidder;  but,  mindful  of  his  dignity, 
ne  coloured  gentleman  plays  a  deep  game  and  at  first  refuses 
treat,  and  then,  when  the  price  has  been  agreed  on  with 
m>  Perhaps  he  has  to  be  watched,  and,  to  prevent  him  from 
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coming  in  contact  with  the  representative  of  a  rival  aspirant, 
who  might  entice  him  away.  In*  is  "shadowed"  by  a  sort  of 
detective,  who  never  lets  him  out  of  his  sight.  Mines  autl 
countermines  ;in'  laid  the  whole  time,  laborious  negotiations 
proceed  ;ill  along  tht*  lin«*;  it  is  a  continuous  series  of  con- 
ferences, of  councils  ot  war,  of  confabulations,  in  which  the 
leaders  e.\|ieud  ami  exhaust  their  energies.  A  conspicuous 
(Mihtician  at  the  convention  rises  almost  with  the  dawn  and 
retires  long  alter  midnight  to  Miatch  a  few  hours  of  sleep,  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  the  hands,  which  have  not  fotiiul  tin* 
(lay-time  ami  the  evening  long  enough  for  making  a  noise  in. 
The  .small  fry  of  delegate*  si  No  stay  up  very  late,  U*iug  de- 
tained at  the  bars,  where  tiny  simulate  their  enthusiasm  or 
relieve  their  feelings  in  soii^s,  some  of  which  •* are  not  in 
the  h\  iimdNNik."  t  hi  the  Sunday  preceding  the  o|icniiig  of 
tin*  eon\eiitiou  the  agitation  reaches  its  height,  in  spite  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Sabbath;  it  is  the  dav  of  the  crisis  on  which  the 
proeess  of  "cr\  stalli/atioii  "  takes  place,  on  which  the  com- 
binations are  definitively  settled,  on  which  the  pnneijal  actors 
haw  come  to  an  understanding  al>out  the  candidates  and  the 
programme.  I •  1 1 1  this  does  not  make  the  final  result  any 
more  «d  a  eei taint \  ,  the  convention  almost  always  has  great 
surprises  in  store. 

Ill 

Tin-  sittings  ot  the  national  convention  are  public,  and  gen- 
erally art  Me?  horn  Io.immi  to  ] .%.  i  n  n  i  sjMctators.1  The  inemtwra 
ot  tie-  e«>n\enti<iu  alone  number  n*Mil\  L^nni  jntsoiis,  consisting 
ot  '.O*  delegates  aii'l  as  many  alternates.  The  convention. 
then-top-.  alwa\s  >;ts  in  a  building  id  \ast  siz»*.  ami  general  1\ 
t*r«act*-«i  tor  the  pui  po<»»».       The  ojH-iiing  ot  the  i|iMir^  is  awaiU-d 

b\~   a!;    •" !  i<  »I  III '  ►' 1  ^     ejowd.    a     poltioll    of     which    Will    t»*    eld  tided 

for  wa:i-  ot    t:<k«t-        Th;-  gathering  i"  taken  advantage  of  t*» 
st.ii*  .1  j'loj.  u  in.ja.  o.  i  .rtr*  mi\.   in  l.i'.'Mir  •»!  tins  of  that  pre*;* 

ilellt  :a!   a- ji.  1   ilit       t  l.e  ■.  i.e.il   j..  i  tm  me!  s  i;*.i-  v%  hat  Voice  tlieV  liaTr 

h-t?,   !.••!■•    in  i  t'.»re  a  i# -a  i  in  j  ■?  "in  j  <t  u  •  intor*  ]M*rha]**  deliver 

Il»-  ■.    ir-     clii    •••■!   '\  •     k*-**   «tiiiK  .ir»-  |sirtU  m»1»I  to  rm-rr  thr  *1 

«f  I'.'  ,'t...     i'.|.,*-.\    .  ••r.'<-if>i|   '•-  On     I    l^'.il**    «!■••  ran  gl**  I 

t«-  ».  •    r    '.'  •  t.  N       V  -    i.  r  4'-..   t.  .!i.»..  r     f   :h.  <«•   l*n«  r  l<^l«  lt» 

in.  .c.l     '.''  ii  )••    >-:i.<   tl.<   ■■■.•I  :  ..;  mil  «jwvulaUnti. 
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speeches  on  the  political  situation ;  other  propagandists,  with- 
out saying  anything,  carry  about  emblematic  demonstrations 
of  the  superiority  of  this  or  that  candidate.1     A  crowd  of 
hawkers  offer  emblems  of  less  profound  meaning  in  the  form 
of  walking-sticks,  pins,  buttons  with  the  likeness  of  the  presi- 
dential aspirant,  small  national  flags,  paper  fans  which  the 
heat  makes  acceptable,  prospectuses  of  restaurants  started  for 
the  occasion,  etc.    The  attitude  of  the  crowd  is  excellent;  it 
exhibits  the  good  humour  and  undefinable  air  of  intelligence 
which  are  the  unfailing  characteristics  of  American  crowds.    It 
knows  various  political  personages  who  will  be  talked  of  at 
the  convention,  or  who  will  be  among  the  principal  actors 
there,  but  of  the  convention  itself,  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
formed,  it  does  not  know  much;  not  only  has  it  no  inkling  of 
^1  the  manoeuvres  to  which  the  convention  lias  given  rise,  but 
^  does  not  know  whence  the  members  of  the  convention  come, 
from  whom  they  derive  their  power;  it  is  no  use  questioning 
these  people  one  after  another,  their  answers  are  confused  and 
involved  or  sometimes  absurd,  —  and  yet  they  are  all  electors. 
At  last  the  doors  are  thrown  open,  the  crowd  rushes  in  and 
occupies  all  the  seats  in  a  twinkling,  without  any  disorder. 
*°u  find  yourself  in  a  vast  amphitheatre  (I  am  referring  es- 
P^ially  to  the  Chicago  Coliseum,  in  which  I  witnessed  the 
ta*nous  Democratic   national   convention  of   1896),   and  the 
scene  which  meets  your  gaze  just  at  first  is  unquestionably  a 
V*Ty  imposing  one:  the  eye  can  scarcely  take  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, the  benches  and  galleries  are  black  with  people,  the 
Pl&ht  July  sun  plays  upon  the  human  sea  through  the  innu- 
merable paues  of  glass  which  form  the  roof  of  the  building. 
^"  the  galleries  are  hung  with  flags  and  bunting  encircling 
.   e  portraits  of  the  great  ancestors  of  the  Republic;  their  line 
1?  not  verv  loner  as  vet,  but  it  is  a  glorious  one :  thev  are  the 

hum  of 


j~  not  very  long  as  yet,  but  it  is  a  glorious  one :  they 
'*  ashingtons,  the  Jeffersons,  the  Jacksons.    A  muffled 


.  Por  instance,  at  the  Republican  convention  of  1896  three  men  stood  out- 
l<1®.  the  one  tall,  gaunt,  unshaven,  clad  in  rags  like  a  beggar,  with  an 
iubrella  in  tatters  and  carrying  a  banner  on  which  was  written,  "  I»nk  out 
0r  hard  times  and  cold  days  if  McK.  is  beaten."  Two  other  sandwich-men 
cr»nfr*>tit<nJ  him,  the  one  fashionably  dressed  and  with  the  inscription,  "The 
w°rkman  under  the  McKinley  Hill."  the  other  in  rags,  lean  ami  with  a  half- 
*  arve<I  look,  representing  "the  workman  under  the  Wilson  Bill"  (which 
°^ered  the  protectionist  customs  duties). 

VOL.  II — 8 


,t  enol<it.m.     111-.'  tl,.    muiL-ring*  of  t 

gathering  its  waves  In-fore  it  lets  faiOH  tin-  storm,  while  frw 

.  iimds  of  a  clearer  and  more  melodious  kind 

•  in  a  nUcn  <>■■>'  thi  pmadantU  platform  an  orchestra,  i 

the  hangings,  plays  popular  sirs  a 
down    upou    the   crowd    Um    sweet    and     tender    si 
■     ■  ■  j-'a" : 

My  country,  "lis  of  thee, 
S*.ni  IbikI  of  liberty, 

<i]    IBM  I  sing. 
l.uti'l  Rkn  my  fathers  died, 
Ijiui!  of  Uit>  pilgrims'  pride, 
i  mrj   iiiiniiiUtn  ada 

I  >m  ring. 

In   tin'   meanwhile  the   chairman   of    the  t 

ascends  the  philfiimi,  kitta'ks  OB    tin-  dMk  with   thr  gavel,' I 

Mitvmttoa  bo  ordsYi  after  wfatflh  a  I'lcrgyman  <T 

up  a  prayer  in  b*olr*  tin  ■  B  ii  u[nin  the  Laha 

oftheasseinUv       l  -Tinctjon 

of  cult  or  sect,  but  alway-  ■  ■  u  ticml  ciniirirra— 

tiona.     The  Republican  convention  of  18*J6  was  opened  try  sa» 
r.ililii;   (lie  object  was  to  avoid  giving  offence  til  thr  logatadBk 

■  -  iiii.l   Protestants   liy  selecting  a  minister  of  the  o 
sii.'  |H'rxua«ion;  but  on  the  following  days  recourse  i 
the  service*  «t  Chriatiaa  •It-rgymeu.     The  prayer  recited  1 
the  minister  is  of  Ml  own  riniij-iiilinti  ;   a 
step*  out  of  ecclesiastical  commonplace,  assuming  a 

>  A  fatnmiT  rrwoIiltBf  thai  "■—l  *'»  aurij.*aata,  ttturh  ■im^isli  la  i 
nraalrtaai*  (».(!  tm  U>-  i-r.nun.in  In  Kun>|«-,  Tba  o'"'  «aea  M  eaefc  sastei 
Uaa  tasarall?  b*»  lu  LlM0r5.l1  '•  nuul*  mil  ot »  ]•!•>-*  i-l  mvai  r> 

knur  or  in*,  or  ■•«■  t-laitnlttd  i«  b*  .iv-h  li  oliaa  tw  ■  *r» 
balaff  roMpmwt  of  ■aiaral  tiima  r^aul  la  number  la  Ibal  >.l  Iba 
t'auw.  -art.  atata  balas  rspraSMrtad  bj  a  paara  rnalif  Irues  lt»  a~il  a*  a 
a*  si  ibac-.inrn1l-.i.i..r  ISUK.  *bm  11-  grasi  Will*  rw  t»aa>l  oa  taasjaa 
ot  tin  dlvar  Mandard,  lb*  ra*H  praaaalad  In  iba  RapaUtraa  anaaaallai 
Iliad  wlUi  pumas  nl  fold  at  boih  aa.li.  ahlkt  it*  ratal  vaVr-J  sa  lbs  Ii 
cratln  Fuataatl.ni  *u  malt  of  slsSaaa  bit.  of  aftiar  i»l  na>  Ml  a1  r> 
rapraanl  iba  Wal  fall.,  of  Ifi  to  1.  ah.:  I.  il..  IVm.«-raU  aaatad  la  asa* 
la  a|Sla  ot  it»  ila|irarlai<on  of  nil  tar  Tiara  ara  al-ava  ■■■lian  raaa 
ii   -nl.   ■  fatal     "Iba   Nan  with  Iba  fatal.  '  aba 
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of  theological  freedom,  or  even  sounding  a  note  of  protest 
against  the  existing  social  and  political  order  of  things.1 
After  the  prayer  the  chairman  of  the  national  committee,  on 
behalf  of  the  latter,  submits  to  the  convention  the  names  of 
the  temporary  organization  of  the  convention,  which  are,  as  a 
rule,  adopted  by  the  assembly  without  debate.2  The  tempo- 
rary chairman  receives  the  gavel  from  the  chairman  of  the 
national  committee  and  delivers  a  speech,  which  is  hailed 
with  applause  and  shouts.  This  is  the  first  explosion  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  crowd,  which  is  destined  to  reappear  only 
too  often  in  the  course  of  the  session. 

The  convention  begins  by  selecting  its  four  great  com- 
mittees, viz.  the  committee  on  credentials,  on  permanent  or- 
ganization, on  rules  and  order  of  business,  and  on  platform 
or  on  resolutions.  The  roll  of  all  the  States  is  called,  the 
chairman  of  each  delegation  announces  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers, one  for  each  committee,  whom  it  appoints  to  act  on 
them.  Thereupon  the  convention  adjourns,  and  the  commit- 
tees set  to  work  at  once  in  order  to  submit  their  reports  on  the 
following  morning.  If  the  reports  are  not  ready,  the  conven- 
tion does  its  best  to  kill  the  time  by  listening  to  addresses 
delivered  by  speakers  who  step  into  the  breach,  by  taking 
wgnizance  of  resolutions  and  memorials  presented  to  the  con- 
vention on  matters  of  public  interest,  or  considered  as  such  by 

Here  an*  one  or  two  extracts :  "  We  praise  Thee,  O  Lord.  We  acknowledge 
*°**  to  be  the  Lord.  All  the  earth  doth  worship  Thee.  Father  everlasting 
•may  liberty  ever  drive  away  oppression;  may  virtue  ever  dominate 
darksome  vice,  and  may  Thy  kingdom  conn*  and  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth, 
*jw  so  may  the  great  true  democracy,  good  of  all  people,  the  sublime  philoso- 
phy of  the  Commoner  of  Nazareth,  everywhere  prevail." 

Or  again:  *' Almighty  God,  Father  of  Men  and  Kuler  of  the  universe  .  .  . 

Ruicle  th».n  tne  choice  of  this  convention  so  that,  its  nominees  in  character  and 

coiivioticin  shall  represent  the  spirit  of   modern    Democracy,  a  progressive 

*nioeraoy,  of  a  Democracy  that  is  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  masses  as 

*Winst  the  classes,  and  that  strives  to  lift  from  the  shoulders  of  the  people 

?burdens  borne  for  the  benefit  of  the  favoured  few.     May  the  nominees  of 

•J  convention  be  in  touch  with  the  multitude  of  toilers  that  bear  the  heat 

""burden  of  the  day.  and  lead  them  to  victory,  not  for  the  sake  of  mere 

2  J*f  office,  or  of  power,  but  for  the  sake  of  inherent  principles." 

The  Democratic  national  convention  of  18W  departed  from  this  rule,  and 

*r  *  violent  discussion  rejected  the  candidate  of  the  committee  for  the 

*mPorary  chairmanship  who  represented  the  gold  faction,  the  majority  of 

e  invention  having  been  won  over  beforehand  to  the  cause  of  the  white 
iih-tal. 
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their  authors,  and  which  include  pmjioiialii  of  a  moat  prepoater 
oils  kind.  T!u»  in«>st  imjiortuut  rej>orts  of  the  eoiumittoes  an 
those  of  tht*  committee  nil  credentials  and  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions.  The  former  decides  ;ill  the  aw*  of  contested 
seats.  These  last  are  always  numerous;  sometime*  individual 
delegates  contend  for  tin*  |H»sitioiit  at  other*  two  complete 
delegations  appear  for  tin*  State,  each  claiming  to  be  the  duly 
elected  our.  These  rivalries  hardly  ever  represent  different 
rurn'iits  of  opinion;  they  proceed  exclusively  from  the  dratr? 
for  ••  recognition," —  tin*  delegation  which  is  admitted  will  br 
able  toaspiri'to  favours  at  the  hand  of  the  (ioveriuuent  whirh 
the  convention  will  bring  into  existence.  Tin*  caaea  hav* 
already  undergone  a  preliminary  investigation  hy  the  national 
committee  on  tin*  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  and 
a  l«*nvrf  !iy  om\  b»r  the  contending  parties  an*  generally  very 
tenacious  and  fund  <»f  ([nibbling.  On  the  strength  of  this 
investigation,  tin-  national  committee  (ap|Niiut«il  four  years 
W-tore  liv  th*-  preceding  convention)  draws  ii|»  the  temporary 

roll  of  the  iih'IuUtm  of  tin*  convention;  th« mm  it  tec  on  err- 

dfiitiaUiif  tin*  .sitting  convention  settles  it  definitively.  A* 
in  tin'  State  convention,  it  gem-rally  admits  tin  me  who  an* 
stipjiorted  by  tin*  loe.il  regular  orgaui/atioti  of  the  party,  and 
if  then*  are  two  complete  deh-gat imis  of  a  State  they  are  often 
reconciled  hv  tin*  admission  of   iMitli.  with  a  half  vote  for  each 

deh-g.ite.    unless    the    hostility   U-tWei-ll    t  lie    two    delegation*    I* 

irremediable  ami  a  majority  in  the  eouventioii  ran  not  U* 
foiiutil  without  the  full  \ote  of  one  of  the  two  rival*;   in  that 

•  •  i-e  a  -utli«M»nt  uiiiiiIht  of   ihdegates  ate  invalidate!  in  lireak 

i|o\\||  oppit-|t  Soil  oil  the  p|i't«'\t.  whetll*  I  tllle  or  Hot,  that  tht  \ 
h.»\  ••  Hot  In-rll  plojH't  ly  elected.  Solipt  illics  t  lie  deciMOIIlof  the 
i -••liilu:tTee    o||    I'li'di'Ilt  la]s    ale    h"1     latllled    bv   tlie    <*0|lVent|i»ll  , 

■ 

b-i?  th:*  si-l. join  h.tj.jM-h-v      Att'-r  t : ■  •-  ie|N»rt  tif  the  coinruittt«- 

•  :i  •■!  •■-',•  Mt  :.iN,  t  he  rnii\  iiit  ;••!!  considci  *  the  r«jNirt  of  the  mm 

Hi:!* 11    {••-r  1:1  i!ii-nt    «•!.;  mi/it  ion,   which    submit*  to   it   th«- 

liilm  -'■!     t!ie    ju-i  :;i  iip'iit   litlii'i  I  ■*  «'t    th*'  eo!iVe||t|i*ll.       Thin  ll%t, 

ul.i'h.    \>\    th--     \i\,    i-    -,-uh-d    In  f.*reh.iihl   b\    the   national 

» 

i  ••min!Tt>  i  .    :s  .1.  ■  •  j.ti-.j   witii.-'it   op|io<«it inn.     The   permanent 

rh.iii  :i:  1:1  'h'..wi-  i  I-iiig  speech  «»Ii  the  |M»litleal  situation 
r<']--tt< 'i!\  and  1 1  .ifit  :•  a!l\  intt-iiupteil  hy  mes  of  approval 
whii-h  are  a  x-rt  o!    instalment  ntleml   by  the  crowd  of  th* 
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shouts  with  which  it  will  shortly  receive  the  platform  to  be 
submitted  by  the  committee  on  resolutions. 
C  The  platform,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  party's  profes- 
sion of  faith  and  its  programme  of  action,  would  appear  to 
be  the  main  business  of  the  convention;  in  reality,  it  is  only 
a  farce,  -^-  the  biggest  farce  of  all  the  acts  of  this  great  par- 
liament of  the  party.    [The  platform  presents  a  long  list  of 
statements)  almost  on  omni  re  scibili  et  quibusdam  affis,  relat- 
ing to  politics^  in  which  everybody  can  find  something  to  suit 
him,    but  in  which  nothing  is  considered  as  of  any  conse- 
quence by  the  authors  of  the  document,  as  well  as  by  the 
whole  convention. )  It  is  a  catalogue  revised  and  enlarged  from 
one  convention  to  another.     If  a  new  problem  is  beginning 
to  stir  the  country,  if  any  question  not  only  of  a  political  but 
°f  a  social  or  humanitarian  nature  is  interesting  public  opinion 
for  the  moment,  the  platform  hastens  to  re-echo  it,  in  order  to 
show  in  words  the  party's  solicitude  for  the  particular  cause. 
It  is  not  even  necessary  that  American  interests  should  be  in- 
volved; it  is  enough  if  the  question  affects  the  elector's  sensi- 
bility as  a  man,  if  it  strikes  some  chord  or  other  within  him. 
^  is  therefore  considered  good  taste  to  insert  in  the  platform 
°f  the  party  an  expression  of  sympathy  with,  for  instance,  the 
P^secuted  Armenians  in  Turkey,  and  good  policy  to  declare 
*°*  Irish  Home  Rule,  and  to  protest  against  the  harsh  treat- 
ment of  the  Jews  in  the  dominions  of  the  Tsar,  the  Irish  and 
the  Jews  having  many  coreligionists  and  congeners  among  the 
electors  of  the  United  States.     All  the  more  are  the  authors 
°f  the  platform  on  the  look-out  for  the  special  preoccupations 
°f  American  citizens,  which  stir  the  public  mind  or  disturb 
private  interests.     For  instance,  the  scandals  of  the  spoils 
system  having  exasperated  opinion  and  made  "civil  service 
reform "  a  question  of  the  day,  the  platforms  of  both  parties 
hasten  to  add  a  strongly  worded  paragraph  in  favour  of  the 
reform,  which  all  the  delegates  in  quest  of  spoils  of  course 
hate  li^  poison;  and  every  future  platform  reaffirms  the  pious 
declaration.     If  there  is  an  urgent  problem  which  demands  a 
straightforward  solution,  the  concoctors  of  the  platform  en- 
deavour to  word  it  in  language  which  can  bear  different  con- 
ductions, to  compose  a  "straddling"  one.     This  is  a  game 
lch  they  enjoy  as  thorough  proficients;  and  the  reader  will 
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ntMntKT  that  it  is  iu  the  tradition-  nj 

<><1  he  is  aware  of  the  part  which  this  conji 
of  the  1 1 rook- in*  of  the  day  lias  played  in    poll 
K\i'i|>ti<iti:LHy,  ul  !  inn's  of  grave  crises  which  distracted  I 
|,.rly,   wli.-n  HkBn  I  ■   has   met  I 

quraoa  u  f  the  day  with  o  straight  for  wan)  mm  " 
two  occasions,  was  the  signal  for  a  formal  split  in  the  party, 

to  wit,  in.  tin-  Dementia  ■obwbI I  < . ' j  = 

on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  at  the  Democratic  convention  0 
Chicago,  in  181)6,  about  the  flee  coiuagi;  of  sihci 

But,  apart  from  cases  of  this  kin  i  I  of  the 

platform  L-,  in  thr  pmanl  d:ty.  ai  Eouiailj,  u>  catcJi  vote*  by 
trading   mi    lb.-    in-iliility    ul    tli"   til  ■  ■  !  nuaturi 

form  and  the  ambiguous  Male Hi  '  bJ  i 

party  both  tend  in  this  diti  ■-•>,  there- 

,  bi    ptdlOJ     Od     Hi''     I  ut  iir--    ri .  1  mi  ■' 

thu  plalluim,  th.  luij     In  thin  respect,  the 

li'tUr  ul    ai.'i'i'pLiiii-n    "l    tin  Dptad    by  the   i 

Yrntiou,    in   nU    hi-  sl.it.  s  lu»  aim*  and    Itil  vn-ws  on  the 

WCqurstii M  <<t  Hi.  il.i>,  is  fur  more  important'     Whether 

ill  keep  the  promises  of  the  candidate  or  not, 

.   any   event,   you    hear    not   the    manufactured  voice  of  a 

,  hut  the  living  accents  of  a  man  whose  personality 

marks  him  out  for  and  lays  him  open  to  responsibility    .The 

platform  lias  just  as  little  si  guinea  ure  and  authority  for  Cost 

gress.     Its  members  consider  themselves  in  no  way  bound  b 

the  programme  laid  down   in  the  convention)  t 

perfectly  well  under  what  c: 


rcumstance*  >nd  witli  wliat 
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UhIc  rvpessmUUiw  In  N.o.m.l  i  ..|i.. ■mum,  .|i-*Iiq«  lot  the 
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tal  reservations  it  has  been  promulgated.  The  promises  of 
the  j>latform  which  the  party  that  has  come  into  or  remained 
in  pcjwer  has  not  redeemed,  will  only  provide  matter  for  vio- 
lent denunciations  in  the  next  platform  of  the  opposite  party, 
whioli  will  arouse  the  indignant  enthusiasm  of  the  assembled 
crowd,  expressed  in  applause  and  shouts  loud  enough  to  shake 
the  vralls  of  the  building.  One  must  be  sparing,  however, 
in  fcl*e  use  of  terms  describing  the  uproar  in  which  the  con- 
vea-fcion,  delegates  as  well  as  spectators,  indulges,  for  it  is 
aboTit;  to  assume  proportions  setting  all  figures  of  speech  and 
mskaphors  at  defiance;  one  must,  therefore,  not  exhaust  too 
soox*  those  which  ordinary  language  has  at  its  command.  This 
turn  tilt  will  continually  interrupt  the  last  two  and  the  most 
imjx>  ptant  acts  of  the  convention,  after  the  adoption  of  the 
platform,  viz.  the  introduction  of  the  aspirants  and  the  ballots. 

IV 

«^-U  the  States  are  invited,  in  alphabetical  order,  to  introduce 
the xx"  aspirants.  )  Those  who  have  any  respond  to  the  invita- 
tion,    by  putting  up  speakers  to  support  the  claims  of  their 
"favourite  sons,"  or,  in  general,  of  the  men  whom  they  pre- 
fer-       These    champions    are    carefully    selected   beforehand 
froro.  among  those  delegates  who  are  most  conspicuous   for 
theix-  eloquence,  as  well  as  for  their  influence.  \  The  Princi- 
pe   spokesman  of  each  aspirant  makes  the  nominating  speech 
ln   his  favour,   then  another  delegate,  or  several  delegates, 
second  the  nomination  in  less  elaborate  speeches;  and  so  on 
until  the  list  of  the  States  and  of  the  aspirants  is  exhausted. 
*t  *s  only  when  all  these  torrents  of  eloquence  have  ceased  to 
now*   that  the  voting  begins.     The  nominating  speeches  are 
looked  on  as  the  aesthetic  treat  and  the  pi&ce  de  resistance  of 
ie  entertainment.)  The  eulogium  of  the  aspirant  is  generally 
potnp0ug  an£  bombastic;  it  tries  to  be  at  once  persuasive  and 
ecting.     It  dwells  on  the  aspirant's  special  chances  of  bein^ 
ee^d  if  he  is  adopted  as  a  candidate;  it  tells  the  story  of 
*ife,  beginning  with  the  days  of  his  childhood  and  his 
th    ***'      ^  ^ey  have  heen  full  of  toil  and  hardship,  so  much 
i    |  better:  that  will  melt  the  hearts  of  the  audience;  if  he  has 
**>  go  barefoot  for  want  of  shoe-leather,  that  is  a  real  god- 
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send;  the  jieople,  "the  phi  in  people,"  will  reeognize  in  him 
"one  of  themselves,"  ami  t lit*  others  will  shun*  this  feeling 
out  <>!  demorratie  .suohltery.  For  there  is  nothing  so  becoming 
in  A !u«'i  ir.in  soriety  as  the  huinhle  U^innings  of  a  successful 
man.  a*  tin*  iiovi-rtv  ami  misery  whirh  have  faded  into  a  remi- 
iiiseem-e  in  his  life.  Whatever  the  real  jM>sition  and  the 
notoriety  of  tin*  aspirant,  if  he  U*  only  an  ohseure  favourite  son 
ineapahle,  ]M*rhaps,  of  attaining  tht*  dignity  of  a  ilark  horse, 
tin*  h)H*akt*r  who  eulo^i/es  him  never  eonsiders  himself  under 
any  restrietion  in  tht*  ehoire  of  terms  for  glorify in^  him;  thi* 
sjmmtIi  teems  with  tin*  most  extravagant  epithets  and  with 
metaphors  of  extraordinary  Uddne^s.  The  orator  lays  under 
contribution  the  inirts,  m\  tholovjv,  modern  history,  ancient 
history,  ami  that  oi  Koine  in  partieular.  U.miel  Webster, 
who  had  to  tourh  up  l'rexnlciit  Harrison**  inaugural  speech, 
said  atterwanN:  "  It  was  a  very  stitf  joh.  I  killed  no  lea* 
than  fourteen  Koman  eoiisuN."     It  ap]»ears  that  these  consul*) 

have     left     isMie.        At    the     ]>emoeratie    eon Ve||t  loll    of    iHUti     a 

eamlidate  was  introduced  in  these  term*:  "We  give  you 
another  <'ieep»  —  1'iri-ro  to  meet  another  Catiline."  Anotlier 
(•an<li<l.it«-,  a  tanner  from  the  We*»t,  was  put  forward  as  "that 
illustrious  statesman  ami  patriot,  that  TiU*rius  irraechus; " 
ami  tin*  ^jH-.iker  adjured  tlie  convention  to  vote  for  th«* 
American  (rtacclius  "  h\  tip-  a>hei  ol  your  ancestors;  by  the 
lut'inntirMil  vmir  ijreat  ami  venerated  dead;  hv  the  love  which 
vou  U-ar  to  vmir  children;  hv  tin*  duty  which  you  owe  U* 
]M»t<-rity;  in  the  nam*- of  all  that  im*n  hold  saered."  In  the 
majority  ot  cases,  tin*  authors  ot  these  impassioned  appeal* 
km»w  pi-tttctlv  w  •  1 1  that  their  cln  uti  have  not  the  faintevt 
eh. in- ••■  «*t  ol.r.nim,-  .i  m.ijoritx  m  the  convention,  and  all  the 
deh ■_'  »t» -s  and   t!.e   puiiin-  an-  aw. in-  of  it  too;  hut  the  grand 

spii  ;:;,.  !i  i.t  i  !<•■}  1*  m  ♦•  is  !i«  »Iif  the  les*,  delivered  .Hid  listetftrd 
t<>  u  .!  I.  •  •  •:»'.  ;«  *  :<!i.  t«>i.  as  in  the  theatre,  if  the  actor*  and  thr 
au't.'  !:>  •  <!'.'!  :.■■•  l.M.k  a-  it  t!e\  )••  heved  that  it  has  all  reallt 
haj  |" -!i»   i.  ?:.*  i«    •    ■  ;M  iw  no  pi  i\  at  all. 

It  is  ft  :;•  uk  »!>'.e.  (ls  i".!iis!rat::i^  the  piyehology  of  tht- 
A  :n-  :  ■  in  •  !•  e»  j.f'-.i*  :■!  :.i-ie  than  M\t\  yiMfs,  from  the  datr 
a'  •■•. ..  "■••  •:•..-  *  ■  !'!■••  t\  j.e  ••!  the  tio'ii  i  nit  iii£  ^iwech.  th»* 
n  i*  ;■  •.  \\  •■•:.-.■  :.'  ■■!.  ••;•!•  ••!  •  1"  |i»n«-e  ha**  not  e  hail  i^nI,  ami  i 
the  n..  -esviiit  pio^'ie>.s  ot   AiierK  .in  Moiietv.     I  subjoin*  as  a 
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matter  of  record,  the  text  of  that  speech,  delivered  at  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  of  1835,  in  favour  of  the  candidature  of  R.  M. 
Johnson  to  the  Vice-Presidency  (the  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, Martin  Van  Buren,  was  marked  out  by  the  all-powerful 
will  of  Jackson,  and  it  was  useless  to  recommend  him  by 
harangues  of  the  delegates) : 

Who  is  he  ?    If,  Mr.  President,  you  could  transport  yourself  to  the 
"  Far  West,"  you  would  find  upon  one  of  her  green  and  sunny  fields, 
surrounded  by  the  implements  of  husbandry,  a  personage  whose  plain 
And  simple  garb,  whose  frank  and  cordial  and  unostentatious  bearing, 
would  tell  you  that  he  had  sprung  from  the  people  —  that  he  was  still 
one  of  them,  and  that  his  heart,  in  all  its  recollections,  its  hopes  and 
its  sympathies,  was  blended  with  the  fortunes  of  the  toiling  millions. 
But,  sir,  his  seared  and  shattered  frame  and  limping  gait  would  tell 
you,  too,  that  the  story  of  his  life  was  not  confined  to  a  mere  recital  of 
household  hospitalities  or  neighbourhood  charities.     That  story  is  no 
legend  of  obscure  or  doubtful  authenticity ;  it  lingers  not  alone  in  the 
kindly  bosoms  of  friends,  but  every  tongue  in  the  Republic  can  give 
**  utterance,  and  the  brightest  pages  of  your  country's  history  have 
fought  lustre  from  its  glowing  record.     When  this  nation  was  agoniz- 
lng  and  bleeding  at  every  pore,  when  war  had  desolated  with  fire  and 
sword  your  northern  frontier,  and  the  best  blood  in  the  land  had  been 
v»inly  spilt  upon  its  plains,  he  left  the  warm  halls  of  Congress  for  the 
blestk  winds  of  the  Canadas;  and,  waiting  for  no  summons  of  the 
Recruiting  officer,  he  rallied  about  him  the  chivalry  of  his  State,  and 
^^alied  with  his  gallant  volunteers  to  the  scene  of  hostilities,  resolved 
*°  parish  or  to  retrieve  the  national  honour.    With  daring  impetuosity 
nf?  pursued  and  overtook  the  enemy  —  threw  himself  like  a  thunder- 
bolt of  war  into  the  thickest  of  the.  fijjht  —  fought  hand  to  hand  and 
ev^  to  eye  with  the  Briton  and  his  savage  myrmidons  —  poured  out  his 
"W-Hxl  like   water  —  triumphed  and  returned  home  with    the  richest 
lr<-*I>hies  of  the  campaign.     Sir,  his  deeds  rely  not  for  recollection  or 
"UiXonry   upon    musty   records,  nor  yet  upon   caucus   or  convention 
^""iresses  ;  they  have  been  spoken  in  the  thunders  of  victorious  battles, 

♦  1  * 

uiey  havp  i-M»en  written  upon  the  hacked  and  broken  armour  of  his 
country's  invaders.  His  life  lias  been  one  of  unfaltering,  unswerving 
(lt?votion  to  freedom  and  to  the  people.  The  people  "  love  him  because 
,e  first  loved  them."  1 1  is  popularity  rests  u}K)ti  no  calculation  of 
Political  chances.  It  is  not  seated  in  the  arithmetics,  but  in  the  deep 
aUl*  ardent  affect  ions  of  his  country.  .  .  . 

*  •  .  His  fame,  like  that  of  our  venerated  chief  magistrate,  spreads 
^erywhere  — alike  in  the  wilderness  and  with  "city  full,"  penetrating 
m*°  the  far  valleys,  climbing  to  the  hill  tops,  and  reaching  in  its 
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kindling,  animating  influences  every  log  rajiiii  l*\vnn<l  tin*  mountain*. 
.  .  .  There  i*  a  voire  from  the  great  valley*  of  the  \Ve»t ;  fmtn  all 
her  citifi  ami  rottagi-*.  There  i*  :t  v«»ii*»*  frmu  the  Ka«l,  fnun  the 
North,  ami  the  Smth  ;  there  i«»  a  voire  from  the  tieM*  of  the  hii»lmn<i* 
man.  from  the  workshops  of  the  mechanic,  from  the  primary  awM*iu- 
blies  of  the  (MMiple.  from  the  run  vent  iotm  of  neighlMiurhooiU  ami  StaUi*, 
calling  aloud  fi»r  the  ••levatum  of  the  Mar-worn  so  Mi  it.  this  trie*|  ami 
unrorruptihle  patriot,  thi-*  a<IvtH*ate  uf  the  <|f«tilut**  ami  ilowutiuilileii, 
this  frieml  i<»  freedom  ami  to  man.    Such,  sir.  is  Kit1  hard  M.  Johnson  : 

I/«*t  us  now  turn  to  ;i  nominating  8|mmm*)i  made  .it  a  rewnt 
convent  ion.  I  take  tin*  mnvnit  puis  of  1SS|  :it  random.  Hen* 
is  ;in  address  delivered  ;it  tin*  iSepiililirau  n invent mil  in  favour 
of  a  candidate  who  obtained  l.'l  votes  out  of  &\'A.  Aft«*r 
having  sketched  the  history  of  the  KepuMicau  party  ami  of 
its  glories,  the  speaker  narrates  the  life  of  the  aspirant: 

X.  w;i«  iMirn  in  North  Carolina.  He  draw*  from  ■Mnith»Tii  Moo«|  and 
fMiuthtTii  *«>il  and  *((iuth«Tii  ski*"*  tin*  g**iirriMj*<ahi\alr\  "t  a  nature  thai 
ahhnr«  i.int  .ml  h\|KM'ri«\  and  f.iU*'hood.  am)  !••••!*  \\i>-  -tain  Ilk*-  a 
Wound,  liiii  I  \-li'Ui  \i'i»>  ;i^ti  lit-  ram*',  .1  |hnii.  h.iifliNitf-«|.  |viiiiiU**« 
\nt\,  ti»  tlf  iu^^»*'l  "»nil  nf  ( 'ouii^i'lii-iil.  \%h«-r«"  l*ri'.ith::ig  it*  fn***  .ir. 
li«N'iiiiig  !*•  if-  (]■••••  "•jwi-i-li.  .iinl  taught  in  it*  (t»"»-  •»■  h'Mil.  In>  laid  1 1  .•- 
foundation  >>f  a  f  1 1 ;  1 1 1 1  \  »!i.u  .i»-f«T  and  lift*  in  pr  iinaip!»«  which  an-  a* 
fiiduriug  .i-  t "« ii iti»  «•? ii-iil *-  t'\i'i  Lifting  hill*.   . 

I'h*'  ri'Tif  h.iii  that  l»«\tt*  against  a  pi*-«id-iiti.-il  i-.itididate  will 
♦•\pji.[f  hi*  t .-.-.. i .  1  lit  \ai'i.  and  h-'  uiil  •«»tiM*  fiit  hnghti-i  frttin  Hit* 
l»l.i/«-.  Ui«  ;:!■•  i*  ^•'iitlf.  and  1 1 ■•-  •ii'fn--!if*  .!!••  <••»  iiiiv-d  m  hiiii 
that  i,.iMii»-  fulfil  -Jai.d  up  .a  ■  •  ■  1  -a\  to  ,iii  lji>-  w-i!-l  "  llii*  i«  a  hum 
.  .  .  l!  \f  j»  ;.- ■miii.it*  •!.  .til  •-  !•• :  1 1«  - 1 1 1  *  •  .i*i  *  ■  1 1  ■  j  ■-  ■  r  t  i.iiii.  f^r  li«*  i*  j 
rail i'-  tl  i  -•!,«•  •  \  t>  i\<     a:  id  .i  •   'ii*«f  \  i*  j  .  •■    i  id.    i.       i  it  •  ii«!  >>(  l>arti«  '.  i 

ati* I  .i  ! i  »•••.- 1  i-f  1 1»  .r.v      ^o  .  it  lit«  «.ii..u'.|  I i.    i*.   !.   ■  «  >u!  I  •■ii*ti-i 

vi»ii  ( 'nf[i,.-.-f  i<  ut  t-*.  i  lo.ooo  iti;ii..f,i\  It  .•  .  .".1  \*.  !  |  :. .  ■•  ih«*r  m  iM. 
fi'i\»-'.l  hi*. if  •!•■■  il  -.-»!-;.•  *  in  \.w  V.iik  It  M.ti..|  I.;  !/••  ihf'-'i^t. 
Up*  ^'i1'  '•*.  *  •  t  rti»- "« I  tli.it  iliii^l:t«»  "t  (  ■•  1 1 1  -•-■  ft.  ut.  rn«  »r»-  l«'.iutif>il 
th.oi   lit  i    •■■  ■'  h«-r 

I*  ■.*■■.!!  •  ir»\  t'r,--  v,!!*"',.-!!.  **i  j*.  ,  •".  ,r  I,,.  ,.  1 1,,.  <lf  ;%  raii>liilat«> 
th.i'  'h  -  ;<i''\  a  ■  ■  ,.•[  I.  i\  ■  ;  I-  .<  |  ^i.n  \v  ,i«-  '-<ri.  •<!■  «•  •  if.'.i  n,  Mill.  |l 
^■■'i  i  )■■•  i-«  .tii  I't:'  ■  *  .» ■  i«  1  .%..  ]■■'■!••■■:■■  ■•,  !  ■■  !••  .»  i  iwwr.  •-•Iiti  r, 
*....!  .-.-•  !•.,.  ,:  ,  ..  ,•.  -.  |r  a  ...  |  !  ik-  •■■•  ;-■■!■.•  '  :  !.•■!•  •  U  Jl 
tii*1    ;  -     '  i'         ■'. «  f  •      I     \        :^'.'  ,■'■.'■•'    a     r  k.     i  i         <    <*t    mi. 

>■;■'.     i    ■     ■■        .':  ■-.'  I    ••■■•:     t  !:■     -•    -in  •■.■!'        ■      i»t  ..f  U,- 

Atl.i*  ' .     *■■  •!.••  t  »■  i  i-  ■.  < .  i*.-     •  •'■■;■  i.  ■  !  i".  *•  »       Wit:,  h.  ..  i-lft-Vil  i:. 

•  n  ..  v  xi. \  ill  ji: 
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vigour  of  his  life  and  plenitude  of  his  powers,  beloved  at  home  and 
respected  abroad,  with  our  free  institutions  and  our  imperial  domain, 
we  should  need  no  Bartholdi  statue  standing  at  the  gate-way  of  com- 
merce with  uplifted  torch  to  typify  the  genius  of  liberty  enlightening 
the  world,  but  our  history  under  a  Republican  President,  administered 
upon  a  Republican  policy,  would  of  itself  bear  witness  to  all  times, 
and  to  all  people,  that  America  is  the  greatest,  freest,  most  prosperous 
country  upon  which  the  sun  in  his  course  has  ever  looked  down. 

Here  is  another  short  extract  from  a  speech  made  at  the 
rival  convention,  at  that  of  the  Democratic  party,  in  favour  of 
an  eminent  aspirant,  who  was  triumphantly  adopted  at  the 
second  ballot  —  Mr.  Grover  Cleveland: 

Grim  and  grey,  personally  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Democratic 
P^ty,  I  stand  to-day  to  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  young  men  of  my 
State  when  I  speak  for  Grover  Cleveland,  of  New  York.     His  name  is 
upon  their  lips,  his  name  is  in  their  hearts,  and  he  is  the  choice  not 
0I,ly  of  that  band  of  young  men,  but  he  is  the  choice  of  all  those  who 
desire  for  the  first  time,  as  young  men,  to  cast  their  votes  in  Novem- 
kr  for  the  candidate  nominated  by  this  convention.     They  love  him, 
S^tlemen,  and  respect  him,  not  only  for  himself,  for  his  character, 
f°r  his  integrity  and  judgment  and  iron  will,  but  they  love  him  most 
*0T  the  enemies  he  has  made.  .  .  .     Every  breeze  brings  to  us  what 
w°uld  seem  to  be  indications  of  victor}',  but  we  cannot  accomplish 
Victory  without  recruits.     Those  recruits  are  at  our  bidding :  young, 
^ddle-aged,  and  old;  you  see  them  in  platoons  and  regiments,  bri- 
bes and  divisions.     Everv  one  of  them  bears  upon  its  banner  first 
'*  lowland  of  New  York."     Let  the  countersign  of  the  great  Demo- 
cratic camp  in   November  be  *•  Cleveland,"  and  then  men  can  make 
"K-'ir  way  to  it,  and  recruited  as  we  shall  be,  our   Ides  of  November 
Mlll  not  be  a  Waterloo,  but  will  be  a  glorious  sun  of  Austerlitz  and 
*' Cousin.1 

.The  eloquence  of  the  speakers,  however  great  it  is  or 
aI'pears  to  be,  only  produces  its  full  effect  when  accompanied 

■y  the  more  or  less  noisv  manifestations  with  which  the  audi- 

e,"'<*  greets  the  speeches  and  the  names  of  the   presidential 

spirants  who  form  the  subject  of  them.     Every  speech  is  in- 

"%1,rupted  and  brought  to  a  close  by  more  or  less  frantic  shouts; 

Uitf  looked  on  as  a  criterion  of  the  aspirant's  popularity, 

*liese  outcries  impress  the  delegates,  make  the  weak  hesitate, 

dUc*  sometimes  decide  the  wavering  J    The  campaign  managers 

1  The  speaker  was  a  delegate  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
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of  each  aspirant,  therefore,  considering  them*  manifestation 
as  a  card  in  tln»ir  game,  procure  thorn  by  means  of  a  pai< 
riatjue,  judiciously  distributed  over  the  enormous  hall.  Tin 
is  the  last  ami  tin*  most  impressive  act  of  the  "houm"  organ 
ized  on  hehalf  of  the  aspirant;  insult*  tin*  convention  build  in 
the  Imm>iu  becomes  an  a]»othcosis.  As  soon  an  the  aspirant' 
name  is  uttered,  tin*  delegates  who  sup]>ort  him  and  tin*  paii 
upplaiidcrs  jump  up  on  their  seats  and  break  into  cheer*  o 
otlitT  less  articulate  cries,  which  an*  imin«*diately  taken  up  b; 
a  more  or  h*ss  considerable  section  of  tin*  crowd.  The  latte 
an*  only  too  ready  t«»  make  a  row,  they  have  almost  a  phytic 
logical  need  of  this  relief;  it  is  enough  ft»r  the  ci<vpi*  to  giv 
tin*  signal  for  them  to  go  into  rouvulsious.  If  the  aspirant  i 
a  favourite,  a  very  popular  man,  whom  the  forecasts  place  ii 
the  tirst  flight  tor  the  presidential  r;uv,  the  delirium  reach** 
an  iudcscriltahlc  pitch  of  intensity.  Hardly  ha*  the  speak** 
proituutir«*d  his  name  when  his  ]»ortrait,  which  has  been  heli 
in  reserve,  is  hoisted  aloft  and  carried  almut  the  hall,  ever 
our  is  on  his  legs,  shouting,  sercamiug,  tossing  hats  anil  hand 
kerchiefs  into  the  air.  waving  small  flags  and  o|»**n  umbrellas 
It  is  a  sort  of  pandemonium  or  Ilfdlam.  If  one  could  imagim 
a  i-rowtl  < if  fifteen  thousand  |*ersoiis  all  attacked  at  once  witl 
St.  Vitus'  dance,  one  would  obtain  a  faint  idea  of  the  scene  pre 
sfut«*d  hv  the  con vfiit ion.1  Tin*  chairman  with  his  hammer  i 
<pnte  helpless,  it  i*  in  vain  that  In*  tells  the  hand  to  play  ii 
oid*-r  to  trainpnlli/e  tin*  assembly;  a  du«d  logins  betwreu  thi 
onhi-tia,  which  em-i ■■^•■tically  : strikes  up  the  ••  Star-Spangle* 
Banner."  ami  the  \eilmg  crowd;  now  and  then  a  few  sound) 
from  the  instrument'*  an- audible,  hut  t lie v  are  iustantaneoiift!*i 
drowmd  h\  the  sfiiiutiui;.  The  nrrhestra  tries  to  play  **  IHxir.' 
or  "The  <inl  I  Left  pM'hm.l  Mi-";  it  is  of  m»  avail,  the  cmvi 
reliiNt-H  t«i  listen.  The  paio\\<«ui  is  at  its  height.  Here  « 
delegate  t.tkes  otT  las  i.Mt.  hi>i^ts  it  on  a  walking-stick,  and 
waving  it  with  Uith  hand*.  U-^ius  to  dance,  pndrablj  in  imi 


•  \  »•  ilkiHiwii   \nnrii  .111  j-  ■uni;i1i«l  .iii>1  et-«li|ii"inAti«l  ha*  hit  <m 
vIii'm'    l.-^.'.t    .»:,  j  {•  ,i  ..f    'I.,      .j.r.i  ir  »  li:i  li   In-  »  ltlM-s*r«l  ••(.!  ft  ifmllftT  anrftftta* 

:i*  .1  •  -fi\>  ii".  '   l'<i4_-  *••    !■!  tin    li"j*  r\t-r  *Uiii;litrrws|  In  CuiriftBfttl •  git 

-.•.j  •!»•    r  •!<  rli  *•]  .•  i'»   i-  ^iMi*  r  •  Mural    HaUtratl.   I'm* rum t  qf  /Mi      J 

}»:■»!•  r\  uf  *li«   ii  iti<  [i.il  <  --us'  titi-«ii«».  I  ••luiutuiv  l*«i>,  |i    Ii."*  ) 

•  I :.  ■  :.*•  l..«    fin  *■  -.•!»•    •(      lViri»|«^U.     !»•■»••»•  I'm 
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tation  of  King  David  dancing  before  the  Ark.  Another  en- 
thusiast, at  the  further  end  of  the  hall,  creates  a  precedent 
himself  by  taking  off  his  boots  and  waving  them  one  on  an 
umbrella  and  the  other  on  a  stick.  The  crowd  does  not  stop 
until  compelled  by  fatigue,  by  exhaustion.  Spectators  who 
know  what  is  coming  have  taken  out  their  watches  from  the 
very  beginning,  like  certain  travellers  at  the  entrance  of  a 
long  tunnel.  The  duration  of  the  uproar,  carefully  noted 
down,  is  not  only  of  importance  for  the  effect  of  the  moment; 
it  is  formally  placed  on  record,  and  later  on  people  will  point 
out  that  the  uproar  for  McKinley  did  not  last  more  than 
twenty-two  minutes,  that  is  to  say  two  minutes  less  than  that 
with  which  Blaine  was  honoured. 

The  series  of  panegyrics  of  the  aspirants  continues,  each 
has  his  more  or  less  well-sustained  boom;  but  all  at  once  a 
slight  incident  renews  the  uproar  of  a  short  time  back.  The 
speech  on  behalf  of  a  much-talked-of  aspirant  is  at  an  end,  but 
his  boom,  which  has  been  started  in  the  regulation  way,  flags, 
and  his  adherents  are  pained  to  see  that  it  is  about  to  die  out 
*hen  it  has  hardly  begun.  At  this  point,  however,  a  young 
woman  in  one  of  the  galleries,  dressed  entirely  in  white,  stands 
up,  shouts  out  the  name  of  the  aspirant  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
seizes  two  small  flags,  and  whirls  them  round  like  windmills 
*ith  her  bare  arms.  Her  cries  and  her  gestures  attract  the 
attention  of  the  adjoining  groups,  then  of  others,  and,  finally, 
°f  the  whole  meeting;  and  the  fifteen  thousand  persons,  adher- 
ents as  well  as  opponents  of  the  aspirant  in  question,  greet 
his  youthful  admirer  with  unearthly  shrieks,  which  last  for 
several  minutes.  The  delegates  of  the  aspirant's  State  go  to 
fetch  the  intrepid  damsel,  and,  under  their  escort,  with  a 
heavy  banner,  adorned  with  the  aspirant's  likeness,  in  her 
hand,  she  marches  in  triumph  across  the  hall  in  the  midst  of 
"*e  raving  crowd;  she  is  hoisted  over  the  partition  which 
^parates  the  seats  of  the  delegates  from  those  of  the  public, 
^d  is  invited  to  take  her  place  among  the  delegates.  The 
whole  meeting,  delegates  as  well  as  the  public,  yells  its  loudest, 
^  they  are  all  glad  to  be  able  to  enjoy  another  fit  of  hysterics. 

*he  most  astonished  person  of  all  is  the  heroine  of  the  inci- 
dent, which  she  has  brought  about  quite  unwittingly;  she 
only  obeyed  a  voice  from  within,  like  Joan  of  Arc ;  perhaps 
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hIk*  had  ;i  vaj^ue  recollection  of  tin*  wiiiuau  with  tin*  whitr 
umhrclla  who  ii»n>«*ii  tin*  enthusiasm  i»t  ;i  preceding  convention. 
At  l.iM  t lit*  luii-^  .string  ol  |ijiih,^\  rirs  is  ;it  an  end;  wtwrird 
with  oratory  and  overcome  hv  tin*  tremendous  physical  rx^r- 
tion.  every  out-  takes  hreath  to  prepare  for  tin*  new  ami 
supreme  emotions   to   In*  afforded  by   the   Ulllotft. 

V 

The  voting  for  the  candidates  is  attended  with  the  sam«* 
publicity  a>  all  tip*  proceedings  which  have  nmu'  U*fort*  it:  a> 
tlnk  name  ol  f.ich  .state  is  called  nut,  in  alphaU-tjr.il  order. 
thf  chairman  ot   1 1 1»-  d*  h^.it  ion   announces  to  whom    it   tfivc* 

its    Votes.        In     1  I .« •     I  ►•■llMMl.it  jr    c<i|i\c|it  lolls,     W  h*Te    tin*    "lllllt 

rule"  is  in  top-i*,  tin*  votes  ,ii»*  all  ••!■•*« i  1 1 •■« i  to  ;i  single  candi- 
date, that  ot  tin*  lu.ijoiity  ol  tin-  delegates,  anil  the  chairman 
of  tin*  Nrw  York  delegation,  tor  instance,  d«-*lan*s,  **M*viaiit\- 
two  \oirs  1  •  >r  so-and-so,"  although  tiiirt \  -live  deleft*-*  arr 
a^aiii-t  him.  in  tin*  Kepui-lh-au  contentions.  wherr  rarh 
delegate  is  entitled  ti»  \nt«'  .is  he  pleases,  the  ch.iiriiiau  of  the 
delegation  anin'sm-'s  m*vi*i.i1  candidates,  it  then*  is  i*vaM*>Ti 
for  it.  nii*nt  :uii:n^  at  l.ie  -am*-*  tune  tiie  niitiii*er  ot  \«*tt**4  «£!«>!: 

to    •.nil.         H'<\\»\  ••!.  e\  .  n    J!i    t.ie     1  >•'  Hi*  m  I  .it  1C    c«*I)V*  lltlofis  ejM'h 

delegate  has  tin*  runt  t«»  challenge  tl.*.*  dei-Iarat  :**n  nf  hi* 
eh. r.rm  in.  n  tiiit  •  as.-,  tin-  i  -  !•  -i  k  ■•!  t;.»*  convent  i»«n  r.ilU  the 
roll  !•:  .i],  r)i.-  il'-lf^atfs,  win.  i-.ii  h  st.iti-  the  nam*'  of  their 
!*aiid:<i  i***.  1  :.'.s  <i  ••••%  1 1  •  -  T  alter  tin*  ii-^'ilt.  all  the  votrf«  ,ir»- 
^i\.:i  !'•  •'..•■  I- i'1-i..l.iti-  i  hnsi-ii  i.\  ?!;•■  iuaj«»i  ;t  \  .  but  the 
mil.-:.''.  ..'•'■>  i:i  -  • :  ■  *  ♦  ■  t  r  T 1 1 :  i ;  t  \  •>{  i,iak::u'  a  pn(>i:«-  «i*-in«*li«tra- 
t  ion  ;'i  t  »."  ;:  "!  :*s  t-  iti-  ;  :•  l.tt  •■ .  >niu*  t  ;m»*s  T 1  *•-  •'hairtixari 
of  t;.»  **'  »*•  ■!■  '.'  ■  .*.■■;  :.. «,!j1  :"!n  iiiin  sj*i:it.ii,,-.,  ,„1\  and  mil. 
a. ft. ...j   .■■  i.  ..  .*    "  <■■  .i*i-:-sii   a!;."tu    t -n-    •!♦  i»  ^.it«  •»  >»  i«*h  te 

r*-«"i  :  *■■  ■  *■  ■  t  i  ■.  .*  - :*it  ini .«i  i  .  :■•■  ot  N»-»  Kn^l^n-i 
I  ►■•:!. ■»  :  «■  '.  X.  "  *  .  :•  :  •'.•■  ■  >:•■  iv.-'ii  •■:  the  unit  rulr  I  cm.*: 
the  •.-.,■■'.  *.      ■■!    •    .     >:  it.-    t«,|    ^   "      |  ;„.    ma^'nti 

\%  lii'-  .    r.  '  •        '    .  .  f  pti"  !  i::ii'  •!  •  ati>li<lat«*  :»  \ 

hi:-     :     i      :    '  .  *     •     ll-  :                .:.  ■.  alui    i  T  .\  n-t  h  ir-U  i»|ir  Wit*. 

t!.*      I  »■  '         ■  i'  !■:■..:.        i  •■  •••■    t:.at    tin-    "t«o-thtrd« 

r  •!■    '.-:■■  .     *       :      ■.    .     :    \  .11   riii'!l«-t   x'uv  wa%  ih 

v\  lii>-ii  ;'l   Aa^  a-*  ;    ;:.   '-:l.i;:»    1  »•  : r.itic  coii\  cut  tons  to  «lu- 
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qualify  popular  aspirants,  such  as  Martin  Van  Buren.     Re- 
peated attempts  have  been  made  to  abolish  the  "two-thirds 
rule,"  but  without  success;  it  has  become  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic patrimony.     It  is  still  just  as  far  from  answering  the 
purpose  which  its  authors  had  in  view  and  which,  moreover, 
has  never  been  accurately  ascertained.     According  to  one  ver- 
sion, the  rule  was  adopted  in  the  interest  of  the  Southern 
States,  which  wanted  to  prevent  the  free  States  of  the  North 
and  of  the  West  from  thrusting  a  President  on  them  against 
their  will.     Another  explanation  is  that  the    majority  was 
fi*ed  at  two-thirds  to  ensure  complete  harmony  between  the 
President  and  the  federal  Senate,  a  portion  of  whose  mem- 
ters  is  renewed  in  two- thirds  of  the  States  almost  at  the  same 
time  as  the  occupant  of  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  Union. 
•^  has  always  been  the  case,  the  two-thirds  rule  somewhat 
facilitates  intrigue,  but  it  does  not  delay  the  gathering  of  a 
^jority  round  some  name  or  other  more  than  on  the  Repub- 
lican, side,  owing  to  the  unit  rule,  which,  by  automatically 
assittilating  the  minorities,  quickens  the  coagulation  of  the 
yarious  elements  of  the  convention. 

T*he  manoeuvres  and  the  intrigues  relating  to  the  person  of 

the   future  President,  which  have  been  carried  on  by  managers 

^^    powerful  State  bosses,  may  be  paralyzed  by  the  force  of 

Puolic  opinion,  which  sometimes  imposes  its  candidate  on  the 

contention  with   inflexible   persistency.      The  politicians,  at 

iea^t;  the  big  ones  who  are  working  for  themselves,  are  in  that 

cas^>  defeated  before  the  battle  begins.     Thus,  for  instance,  in 

^•^S  the  head  politicians  of  the  Democratic  party,  along  with 

.  a***raany  Hall,  were  hostile  to  Cleveland's  candidature;  but 

ln  "fclie  country  at  large  it  aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm;  and 

■p^      politicians   had  to  yield  and  give  him  a  majority  at  the 

^t;  ballot.     His  Republican  rival,  Harrison,  who  then  rilled 

tnc*     Presidency  and  was  seeking  renomination,  was  opposed 

"y    Several  State  bosses,  who  combined  to  ensure  his  defeat; 

Ja  **    the  bulk  of  the  delegates  did  not  follow  them,  believing  in 

***■ Prison's  success  with  the  electorate,   and  brought  him  in 

ai^o  at  the  first  ballot.      However,  such  a  direct  pressure  of 

^iriion    is   of  extremely  rare  occurrence.     Generally,   when 

. lCi    balloting  begins,  the  situation  is  still  very  uncertain,  tor 

depends    entirely   on    intrigues    and    manoeuvres   which, 
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although  they  have  Inch  prosecuted  unremittingly,  have  nut 
yet  UmI  to  a  result.  ■  Tin-  lir^t  ballot,  therefore,  is  hardly  ever 
decishc  *\  it  lurch'  ,;'ivf.s  approximate  lmlicat ion*  (if  the 
Ktri-n^tli  fit  tin-  rival  tmvr.s,  which  art*  simply  mustered.  To 
make  an  impression  mi  tin*  convention,  tin*  managers  of  the 
principal  aspirants  tiv  '<»  brin^  up  all  their  following  and 
to  show  "  president  lal  strength/*  except  when  a  smart  manager 
holds  Uick  a  t<*\v  \ote«*  tor  the  second  ballot  with  tin*  ohjeet  nf 
proving  that  Ins  aspirant  is  _'-u»ini^  votes,  ami  of  making  thta 
example  ruiita^HMis.  Most  ot  the  delegate*,  who  are  running 
obscure  "  i.ftv  ttin  itc  sons,"  arc  ticc  troin  all  these  preoreujm* 
tions.  They  have  voted  !<>r  these  aspirants  .tinl  will  vote  for 
t Iii-iii  iU'.iin  in  »»iie  or  tv*t»  ballot^,  tor  conscience*  sake,  either 
to  imi tv  nut  then  instructions  or  from  "Stat*-  pride",  l*ut 
tlicv  an-  r»-allv  waiting,  ami  waituiv;  vi-rv  impatii-ntlv.  for  the 
moment  when  the\  e.m  <1<-i ■••nt ly  throw  them  over  and  join  the 
winners.      Hut  wlm  is  to  w,n;  who  will  U*  the  man?     This*  i* 

the  i|Mestlo||   which  ci.n^UUics  .ill  the    human    lieing*    [dirked   HI 

the  1 1 1 1  _:•  •  'i » 1 1 1 1  *  i : :  i  _r .  .noi   ^rowim*   more  ami   more  overwrought 

ami  ii'.i-ti  iin.: ;  etch  tr«  sh  billot  is  expecteil  to  furnish  the 
aiis\v»r.     The  duels nt  the  stall  ot  tin*  various  aspirant-*,  alone 

k'cj.JIU'  a  cool  he.til  allil'l  the  U'elMtal  e\cit»-!lielit,  t*OH)hin«* 
the    Ulo'.  i  lui-lits    oli   tie-   IniipI  All   the  illsjHiNlt  |ol|s    Mlggeftted 

bv  the  !.t-t  ballot  uiist  U*  in  i>le  munch, itch,  for  the  lulloU 
folio.',  •  i'h  ot)iii  w.ti.o.t  a  break.  Iluriiedlv,  the  heads  of 
«lltb-!i'iit  <ii  !•*.' it  e>n  •  e\i  Si.in^e  a  few  WopN.  give  a  Word  of 
comiu  iii'l ,  ••!■  a  ilelc  jat  :•■!!  nl  a  1  ir-je  Mate  withdraw  s  ftir  awhili* 
to«i  'ii'-  to  in  .t  jp-'-iiiejit .  these  co!itcr<'iicfs  are  soinct iiiii*«a  jiar* 
ticulnh  passion  ite  and  upio.it  ions.  Purine  the  tirst  halloU 
the  j;.-.it  ob;«-  t  ot  tin-  aspn.iuts  ami  their  champioiui  is  to 
we.ii  o-it  tiit  ;i  ri\.ih.  copi-ci  ilh  the  tavoui  it««s,  to  disable  the 
eimic  i.t  asp:i.i!it '.  :iioiiiii  ti>  cje.tr  the  ^louml.      Ia«»r  this  |iur- 

1  I  '.i  r«  >■!'••  '■«  •  «i  i  f.  ■.(     i-..  .  . »i  m  ii-.  )\  tiit-  •  in<l:  I  itr  fliiAitM^I  a  au^im p 

,ii  •»..    •t»*       i       •■...!..•    ;   t  ..  •..).!!•  I    ii.  I   ||.irri«..n  :n   l**V.  whk-k  I 

h  i\  •  «.»  ■     •  \     . i.    |v«.    >|r    \|i'Kiri!i'>   « m*  iVkmiMaiMl 

;r  ■  ■    ■     •    i     ■  '   ■     ".      « .    .  :  s»  »  i..  i  ]■»:.•.  |  ii..  ulii  in  l«*.|.  Ilrnry  i"U« 

c  Jsi:  ,  M  i  -  -  \  -  |.  ■  ■  :  s  .".  ih.  !  i-:.ii«iim  .|  «»«  ail<»|»«M|  at  tW 
■  >t  ..  '    **ii<  ■     »       i    <<i        I  ?.i    -»in«    !■' •t«>*ii r  (•  il  lit   Mr    tmiv«r>. 

"  »r<  !   ■  ;  *"«      ii-  .  r       t.   \  m  .ir*.  <.iv«   ili»    numlw-r  nt  tW 

l»  i  ••  .  !    |.t..|    ::,  lv*'    4I  tlir    W«h  b«lUH 

Wrr   .  In*..'     ,r  n..    k'-\.     ,i    !  *.     ■:,    .    ;v*,J,  .u  \h*   \«>\  h«lli>t 
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pose,  a  coalition  is  easily  formed  between  all  the  mediocrities 

whom  the  others   of  course  stand  in   the  way  of.      At  the 

same  time  the  forces  of  the  big  aspirants  are  hindered  from 

combining.     To  prevent  an  alliance  between  A  and  B,  who 

are  leading,  a  considerable  number  of  votes  are  given  to  B. 

The  adherents  of  A,  concluding  that  B  is  a  most  dangerous 

rival,   instantly   break  with  him.      At  the  next  ballot  the 

number  of  votes  obtained  by  B   falls   off,    and   then  he  is 

beaten    irredeemably  ;    he   will   get   no    more    recruits,    and 

desertions  will  even  take  place  in  his  own  ranks.     To  keep 

toe  totals  of  the  eminent  aspirants  stationary,  after  several 

Recessive  ballots,  is  also  an  important  result;    it  is  hoped 

to  wear  them  out,  to  tire  their  adherents,  and  with  a  view 

to     this   the    followers    of    aspirants    who    are    doomed    to 

failure  will  go  on  voting  for  them  ballot  after  ballot.    For 

a  certain  number   of   ballots,    therefore,    it   is   only  a   spar- 

rmg    match  ;   votes  are  given  to  aspirants    and   withdrawn 

fro>m  them;   are  borrowed   for  one  ballot  and  scrupulously 

ret\*xned  at  the  next. 

On  their  side,  the  favourites,  as  well  as  the  aspirants  of  the 

8ec*ond  class,  try  to  gain  the  votes  of  the  humble  aspirants,  to 

*g^t  their  strength."     The  question  is,  which  of  the  powerful 

spirants  will  succeed  in  detaching  the  most  votes  of  this 

description.     All  the  negotiations  and  the  manoeuvres  which 

Pr^<*eded  and  have  been  carried  on  during  the  convention  have 

ter*cied  in  this  direction;  and  it  is  now,  under  the  running  fire 

°*     "the  votes  announced  for  the  various  competitors,  that  the 

sur>T,eme  decision  must  be  taken  by  those  delegates  who  com- 

mp*-"*^d  a  more  or  less  considerable  amount  of  "presidential 

^*~^ngth."      When   they   have    satisfied   themselves,    after   a 

iex\r    ballots,  that  their  own  candidates  have  no  prospect  of 

s**^<3ess,  they  go  over,  with  a  quiet  conscience,  into  the  camp 

0     ^  more  fortunate  aspirant.     In  so  doing,  they  no  doubt  con- 

11  *t  their  own  interests,  that  is  to  say,  sell  themselves  as  dear 

X^ssible  and,  perhaps,  also  let  themselves  be  carried  away 

y      personal  sympathies  and  antipathies;  but  these  interests 

^*i  these  feelings  even  are  guided  by  considerations  of  a  gen- 

^*-l  kind.     Having  given  up  his  pet  aspirant,  if  he  had  one, 

^**^h  delegate  tries  to  join  the  ranks  of  a  "  winner, ''  of  an  aspi- 

r^**t  likely  to  carry  the  day  in  the  country,  and  to  procure  fox 
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the  party  nowar.  with  all   111  i-i.iiwqufui'wi.    In  »  word,  ] 
lookj  Mt  fol  ti>-  ,'Utc"  itmuoK  the  aspirant* 

■i'i   Ijttulu 
to  lis,  and  it  BMd  BftJj  l"-  iddad  Ihst  t in-  aspirant  tot! 
dency  niu*t  ooHbiM   [ li.-in    in   tlir  highest  degree  in  ■" 
■ 

an,  U  the.  aspirant  has  a  <  ■  rUin  amount  ol  popularity 
if  lie  1.1  ptnaosilj  "  m,ii;n.-!ic,*'  n  muuli  the  bettor,  that  ■ 
be  a  good  card  in  the  game.  Mis  physique  is  not  iiai 
either.  His  jiolitir.il  ixwitiuti,  |wHiaps  a  very  j 
Bfjplibfa  ol  baing  idvantageously  made  up  for  by  that  of  I 
State,  [f  thialattu  ia  a  doobtftl  8W%  ia  ratea  the  j 
i]   balanced,  it  may  not  be  ahlc  to  reaut  the  t 

Lilmii  nl    III',  iiil;  mi.-  <i(    tU  Wins    ill   the    Presidency,  a 

M    thll    MM  tla.h  ntajo 

will,  ptrirapti  l"'  da  that  pony  in  t 

Nan  York, 
instance,  (U 

|ii--iitly,  looked  in 
u pivotal  "  State,  and  Iha  aspirant  wti»  lanl<mit*  t,.  it  i 
facto  an  eviuUlilr 

played  tl  i  '•-,  impi 

presidential  candidates  on  the  national  BDOfi 
in  which  one  of  the  two  parties  has  a  permanent  n 

HI   uf    t" 

presidential  contents,  or  a  very  small  Stall 
instance,   is  not  on  that  lOODUOl   drprirad  <>t    the  i 
■upplying  a  pfaaidmtia]  candidate,  but,  then,  the  latter  mm 
be  a  man  who  holds  ■  eery   Wailing  positioni  I 
oae  with  J.  O.  Blaine,  a  citixen  of  Maine, 

It  may  wetland  num  often  than  not  it  don  happen  that  a 
several  ballots  none  of  the  favutiritea  succeeds  in  <* 

retaa  from  hi*  rivals  tu  obtain  a  majority. 
the  moment  for  the  "  dark  hones "  to  appear  on  I" 
They  must  out  fumull  thai  Brffawirl ,  if  ihey  •- 
the  tint  ballots  to  try  conclusion*  with  the  favourite*,  tl 
the  risk  of  being  hopeli-ssly  beaten  at  none.      Tin  ir  i 
resides  precisely  in  the  character  of  wt.«*»«Aifl   which  t 
;  and  they  can  only  turn  it  to  nccnunt  when  a  f< 
r  the  assembly.     The  dark  1 
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times  try  to  force  the  hand  of  the  convention  by  combining 
their  small  groups,  "  bunching  their  votes  ";  but  it  is  not  easy 
for  them  to  come  to  an  understanding,  for  the  coalition  can 
only  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  them.  They  have  to 
trust  rather  to  chance  to  bring  the  right  man  out  of  the  ruck. 
Perhaps  a  favourite,  despairing  of  his  own  success,  will,  to 
prevent  the  triumph  of  the  rival  favourite,  himself  transfer 
all  his  "strength,"  at  a  single  blow,  to  a  dark  horse;  perhaps 
the  latter,  by  laboriously  increasing  his  total  at  each  success- 
ive ballot,  will  command  success  in  the  end. 

Each  ballot  is  followed  with  the  utmost  anxiety  by  the 
whole  assembly,  and  it  invariably  gives  rise  to  noisy  mani- 
festations.    During  the  roll-call  of  the  States  the  adherents  of 
the  various  aspirants  applaud  and  utter  shouts  of  delight  as 
soon  as  a  delegation  announces  that  it  votes  for  their  man. 
When  the  result  of  the  ballot  is  proclaimed,  an  explosion  of 
enthusiasm,  often  ending  in  a  grand  uproar,  greets  a  rise  in 
"te  total  of  votes  obtained  by  an  aspirant.     If  the  rise  is  ac- 
^tuated  at  the  following  ballots,  the  crowd  of  delegates  and 
8Pectators  becomes  delirious.     More  or  less  unearthly  shrieks, 
cries   of  animals,   hats  thrown  into  the  air,    red   umbrellas 
^Ued,  flags  and  banners  frantically  waved,  start  the  pande- 
moc|i\im  afresh.     The  standard  of  the  State  to  which  the  aspi- 
ran^  in  question  belongs,  planted  in  front  of  the  seats  of  its 
^e^ates,  is  pulled  up,  and  in  a  twinkling  it  is  surrounded 
bJ  tlie  standards  of  several  other  States,  which  salute  it,  and 
a^  ^onn  a  procession,  which  marches  several  times  round  the 
a**   along  its  unencumbered  passages.     The  sitting  is  practi- 
.    *y  interrupted;  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  to  a  new  ballot; 
ln  ^U.in  does  the  chairman  cry  out  to  the  secretary  in  a  sten- 
.  rx^.n  voice :  "  Call  the  roll " ;  the  delegations  do  not  answer,  it. 
ls  ^ot  worth  while.     At  the  next  ballot,  the  hero  of  this  mani- 
rest.^tion  has  perhaps  lost  some  votes,  and  the  star  of  another 
^Pirant  has  suddenly  risen;  with  the  fickleness  that  belongs 
^^owds,  the  convention,  forgetting  the  man  whom  it  cheered 
,ar^ly  half  an   hour  back,  rushes  madly  after  the  new  mo- 
Tne*^tary  favourite  of  fortune.     The  uncertainty  as  to  the  final 
r(js"U.]t  continues  down  to  the  ballot  in  which  an  aspirant  who 
alr*-udy  holds  a  good  position  is  reinforced  by  an   important 
S^Vip  of  delegates,  who  give  up  their  aspirant  or  aspirants. 
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This  change  of  front,  which  soon  grows  like  an  avalanche, 
coii>tituti'N  tin*  "crisis"  or  "  break,"  ami  raises  the  excitement 
of  the  ,tn  liciM't*  to  its  highest  pitch.  With  nerves  strained  t« 
the  utmost,  the  puhhc  awaits  the  «lr  uiiatit*  moment  from  tht 
s«'ci»ii(l  Uillot  onward,  ami  says  to  itselt  on  e;ich  occasion:  '*  If 
will  romi*  this  tunc."  This  moment  semis  a  thrill  of  an  tin 
] latum  through  tin*  ]>oliticians  of  the  convention  and  cause* 
them  a  violent  emotion,  in  which  they  indulge  with  a  feeling 
of  delight.  As  soon  as  tin*  "break"  takes  place,  the  whole 
assembly  has  an  epileptic  tit,  stamping  on  the  Hour,  yelling, 
earn  iug  round  standards  in  a  proceiMon,  etc,  in  the  way  witl 
which  we  art'  lam i liar.  Tht*  |>olitician  whose  influence  hai 
brought  about  tin*  break  will,  of  course,  lie  in  good  odour  with 
the  candidate  when  tin*  latter  has  Imtoiim*  President;  he  can 
count  ujmhi  an  embassy  or  some  other  "good  thing." 

Sometimes  the  hallot  in  whirh  the  "crisis**  has  taken  |dar* 
is  tin*  last,  sometimes  one  or  two  more  liallots  an*  required  !•> 
gather  a  major  it  v  rouml  the  name  of  the  lucky  winner;  Imt 
his  success  grow.**  more  marked  with  each  moment,  and  a  littlf 
soom-r  or  later  In*  will  "In*  lauded."  When  his  triumph 
appears  t*>l»-i al»l v  certain,  a  sort  of  panic  seizes  on  the  delegate* 
win i  hail  hitherto  vntfii  for  oth«*r  aspirant*,  and  they  rush  tu 
jui u  tin*  wi!im*r  in  a  wilil  race,  which  is  called  tin*  "stamped**." 
dm-  alter  another.  the\  an-  in  a  hurry  to  retract  their  vol* 
iN-fMif  tin*  liallot  is  rhiM'd.  Here  is  an  old  man  who  jum|* 
on  a  chair  as  uimhlv  as  his  hulk  will  allow  him,  and  cries  out 
in  a  clink  in-.;  voir.-.  "Mr.  f'hairman,  Mr.  Chairman!  **  and 
wlii-ii.  at  th«-  ixpiratinii  «>t  a  moim-nt,  whirh  has  evidently 
M-i-iiH'd  tu  liiiu  1 :  kt-  an  eternity,  he  catches  the  c  hair  inan's  eve. 
In*  ami<»imri-N  th.it  his  State  changes  its  miml,  and  give*  its 
tittfi  n  •»!  twenty  vnti-s  tn  s.i-aiiil-so.  Several  other  heads  id 
•  !•■!•  .:. it  :>i!is  m.iki' a  ili-i'larat  imi  t<*  the  Maine  effect.  The  readrt 
u;'.l  piii'-niUi  that  !'•  >lk  i-.iith'iI  tin- nomination  under  similai 
i-:i>i;!ii,i.iii.vV  l'ii:s  w  i*  the  first  instance  of  a  stamfiede. 
I  ■  ;r*  ••■!it  the  sr.iinpt  -If  and  tin-  hrfak-iip  of  their  troops,  th< 
ii.  i!;. ;■.'■!;-  ••!  t  !.••  i  ;\  a!  .is|'ii.i!it\  w  ho  «"••■  the  hurricane  coming, 
h  r.  •     ■  ;t  ••'.«•  i.  -.. -ii  ■  .-.  .\  lii.h  is  to  ulit.iiii  the  adjournment  of  th« 

« ■•  ■ :  i  ■•  •  !it."!i.     In.'    t;.»-   l.i!ti  r  |s    N-||i'!-.lHv  tim  excited  to  C«»n»e|lt 

■  }:.  ;-  i'.  I  »'•■  '   j.!«  f.  tii'  in  i-ii  111  i<1i  f.i  |»rr\«>iii  «ijttn|n<«l«-«  bf  ffarwAl  r«Wi 
ii!   jr  ••«].!•   ■■'  ti !i\iiiti"ii«       \l   tin    !(•  jitililuiai    r>  ill « •*!■  thin  ••!   I«?K  ii. 
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Many  changes  in  the  votes  are  no  longer  of  use  to  the  win- 
ner, who  already  has  his  majority ;    but  delegates  who  want 
to  "  get  in  his  band  wagon  "  make  them  all  the  same,  in  the 
hope  of  establishing  a  claim  on  the  future  President;  true, 
they  cannot  aspire  to  the  title  of  "  original  McKinley  men " 
°r    "original   Bryan  men,"  but  they  have  joined  before  the 
formal  proclamation  of  the  successful  candidate.     As  soon  as 
the   result  of  the  last  ballot  is  announced,  the  champion  of  one 
°f  tie  defeated  aspirants  proposes  to  the  convention  to  make 
the      nomination   of  their   fortunate   rival   unanimous.      The 
motion  is  carried,  a  grand  uproar  of  the  regulation  kind,  with 
the    >var-dance  of  the  standards,  greets  the  happy  event,  the 
baixd  strikes  up  "Hail  to  the  Chief,"  and  the  assembly  goes 
ma<l  for  half  an  hour  or  so. 

I^xit  there  remains  the  selection  of  a  candidate  for  the  Vice- 

Pr^^idency.     This  task  does  not  detain  the  convention  long; 

not    that  the  aspirants  to  the  second  dignity  are  less  numerous, 

hut   "because  the  assembly  is  already  exhausted,  and  because  it 

18  **ot  in  the  habit  of  attaching  much  importance  to  the  post 

°*    ^ice-President,  whose  influence  in  the  government  of  the 

U^ion  and  the  distribution  of  offices  is  nil.     The  reader  is 

air^xe  fcnatj  this  view  of  the  Vice-Presidency  as  an  office  that 

^^    be  held  by  anybody  has,  on  occasions,  cost  the  Republic 

de^^  when,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  President,  the  Vice- 

"r^sident  has  become  chief  of  the  State.     The  struggles  of 

Egress  with  Tyler  (1841-1845)  and  afterwards  with  Andrew 

^^nson  (1865-18M)),   who  were  raised  unexpectedly  to  the 

*r^sidency,  have  left  behind  them  painful  memories  on  which 

no*-     a  thought  is  bestowed  when  the  candidate  for  the  Vice- 

r^sidency  is   chosen.     The    conventions    make    use    of   this 

ca*Xdidature  to  gratify  personal  or  local  vanity,  which  it  is 

^  ^  isable  to  soothe  or  turn  to  account.      They  bestow  the 

T>our  as  a  consolation  stakes  on  one  of  the  defeated  aspirants 

the  Presidency,  or  on  a  citizen  of  a  different  part  of  the 

C°V*  *jtry  to  that  to  which  the  candidate  adopted  for  the  chief 

m**^istracy   belongs.      If   the   latter  conies    from  a   State   in 

1  ^^  *raan  refused  to  accept  a  change  of  vote  announced  in  the  course  of  the 
)i*^«  »t.    The  Democratic  conventions  of  1HHI  and  18K8  inserted  a  provision  to 
name  effect  in  the  rules  which  each  convention  adopts  for  the  transaction 
*t»  business,  but  it  has  not  been  renewed. 
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the  Weal,  the  Vict-IV'sidciiey  is  given  to  an  Eastern  man  ti» 
nilfui'i'  Uw  jmlnwry  of  tha  populations  of  the  Kaat  It  i> 
desirable  th.it  tlii.i  |"-r*.uii  should  also  Is*  very  rich,  "»  man 
with  .1  li.in.'l,"  m>  ilut  ha  BSD  contribute  a  large  nun  to  the 
expense*  <if  i lit-  i  I.tIiipii  campaign;  ami  aft—  the  plan*  is  one 
for  a  uiillioiiiiain-.  The  procedure  for  the  selection  of  tha  can- 
didate for  tin*  Vi.-e- 1 'residency  in  just  the  tame  a*  fur  Uw 
ill,  bferodofltion  0<  the  aspirants  in  hlgfr 
fsluting  ajie«c.hc*  in  war«B  Ihej  vppmt  surrounded  with  a  halo 
of  virtue  ami  ftmryj  several  consecutive  ballots,  and  tba 
shouts  of  the  crowd;  but  these  latter  already  betray  a  certain 
weakness  ami  lassitude,  the  arms  more  mechanically,  all  the 
To  ices  are  hoarse. 

At  last,  after  a  session  of  several  days,  the  end  is  irs-bel. 
tha  convention  adjourns  sine  die.  All  is  over.  As  you  atop 
out  of  the  building  you  inhale  with  relief  the  gentle  breeaa 
Irtish  tawyaw  kfafl  aaumiiliig  heat  of  July;  you  coins  to  your' 
•elf ;  you  recover  your  sensibility,  which  has  been  blunted  by 
incessant  uproar,  and  your  faculty  of  judgment,  which  has 
held  in  abeyance  amid  the  pandemonium  in  which  dsy 
day  has  been  passed.  You  collect  your  impression*, 
and  you  realize  wharfs  colossal  travesty] of  popular  institn- 
tions  you  have  just  been  witnessing.  ,;'A  greedy  crowd  of 
office -lioldera,  or  of  office-seekers,  disguised  M  delegate*  of 
tin-  people,  N  Hm  pretence  of  holding  the  grand  council 
of  the  party,  indulged  in,  or  were  the  victims  of,  tptrbjpaaa 
and  mantruvres,  the  object  »f  which  was  the  chief  magis- 
tracy )o(  the  great. -st  K'j ml >l n  of  the  two  hemispheres, — 
the  succession  to  the  Wushingtons  and  the  Jefferson*.  (  With 
an  elaborate  respect  for  forms  extending  to  tha  laaajlsat 
details  of  procedure,  they  pretended  lo  del  literate,  and  then 
passed  resolutions  settled  by  a  handful  of  wire-pullers  in  Uw 
obscurity  of  committees  and  private  caucuses;  they  pruclaintni 
as  the  creed  of  the  party  appealing  to  ita  piety,  a  collective 
of  hollow,  vague  phrases,  strung  together  by  a  few  experts  in 
the  art  of  using  meaningless  language,  and  adopted  atill  aaore 
precipitately  without  examination  and  wtthoat  convict**, 
with  their  hand  upon  their  heart,  they  adjured  tba  assembly 
to  support  aspirants  in  whose  success  they  had  not  tha  faint- 
est belief;  thay  voted   in   public   for  t 
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were  scheming  to  defeat.  Gut  off  from  their  conscience  by 
selfish  calculations  and  from  their  judgment  by  the  tumultuous 
crowd  of  spectators,  which  alone  made  all  attempt  at  delibera- 
tion an  impossibility,  they  submitted  without  resistance  to  the 
pressure  of  the  galleries  masquerading  as  popular  opinion,  and 
made  up  of  a  claque  and  of  a  raving  mob  which,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  could  only  be  formed  by  the  inmates  of  all 
the  lunatic  asylums  of  the  country  who  had  made  their  escape 
at  the  same  time.J  Here  this  mob  discharges  a  great  political 
function ;  it  supplies  the  "  enthusiasm  "  which  is  the  primary 
element  of  the  convention,  which  does  duty  for  discussion  and 
controls  all  its  movements.  Produced  to  order  of  the  astute 
managers,  "  enthusiasm  "  is  served  out  to  the  delegates  as  a 
strong  drink,  to  gain  completer  mastery  over  their  will.  But 
in  the  fit  of  intoxication  they  yield  to  the  most  sudden  impulses, 
dart  in  the  most  unexpected  directions,  and  it  is  blind  chance 
which  has  the  last  word.  /  The  name  of  the  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  Republic  issues  from  the  votes  of  the  con- 
vention like  a  number  from  a  lottery.  And  all  the  followers 
of  the  party,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  are  bound,  on 
pain  of  apostasy,  to  vote  for  the  product  of  that  lottery.  Yet, 
when  you  carry  your  thoughts  back  from  the  scene  which  you 
have  just  witnessed  and  review  the  line  of  Presidents,  you  find 
that  if  they  have  not  all  been  great  men  —  far  from  it  —  they 
were  all  honourable  men ;  and  you  cannot  help  repeating  the 
American  saying:  "God  takes  care  of  drunkards,  of  little 
children,  and  of  the  United  States! "  ^ 


FOUKTII    CHAPTER 

T1IK    KLK«  TH»N    I'AXI'AKiX 
I 

Wiikn  the  curtain  f;ills  on  the  convent  ions,  the  firnt  art  of 
tlic  formation  of  the  American  representative  government  is 
at  an  end;  tlie  nominations  ma«le  h\  the  rival  part  lea  are  »ub- 
mitteil  to  the  sowiri^n  |»eoph\  ami  it  is  for  the  latter  now  to 
give  it**  ih'ci.sii'n.  I'p  to  this  (Hiint  not  much  has  lieen  »een 
of  the  p«»op]f(  although  it  lias  lieen  talkeii  of  a  whh\  deal) 
evervUxh  « j ■  i< »t •-<  1  its  nut h< *t »t v.  art*-«l  m  its  name.  took  pledge* 
on  its  U*h.ilf,  hut  this  evt'r\l»miy  u.is  almost  entirely  made  up 
of  the  el.iss  of  professional  ]Mi!iticiaiis  only.  All  that  we  have 
seen  take  plan*  has  taken  place  U-tween  them;  they  made 
plans,  set  nil  foot  intru'Uf".  •■••iniu»tei|  mamruvre*  a^aiimtonr 
another,  lieijiitiat*-*!,  »•  il  ,,:.ii!ii,'l.  fought  hattles.      The  stake  was 

the  puhlic  \\«.il.  i ml    tie*   ] ]•!•*  ap|»eare«l  to  have  nothing  to 

<h»  hut  pati»*ntl\    tu  ut  t h»-  <!•••  imohs  nt  the  |»olitif  lans,  and  then 

hilllph  i,iiiuit«'|>;;!i   t  . .  •  - 1  j  i .        Hn'.VeVer.  the  hollf  tor  Milling  W  at 

h;m«Ir  ami  th«-  | »« ■  I  ■  1 1  -  .  m-.  a  pr»\  to  anxiety,  alternati  ni»  iiptween 

hojie  aliil  f»Ml".  .ir«'  ••ol'o-l  tn  !  !••!■  tlie  Jwople  restored  ipso 
fiii'tn  to  t  he  full  t-x*  !•■:*•  •  •!  .'•  ;  ■■  ■  »\  e  • ..  Hitherto  the  it  »n  tart 
lietwi'cn  tie-  i'irt\  <  hj  mi/ »t  n»n  ate)  ti.«-  eierttirate  ha*  lieen 
v»'iv  slight,  tii«'\  \\.-?»-  in  i- h  '.•■n>  i:i  t«Hii"ii  with  ntie  another 
t  han  we  ha*»  ••  -•■•  u  !••  In-  t  he  i-  i-»  w  ;t  !i  t  '■.•■  paity  r*-pri-*eiitAtlTe* 
aid  tie'  l-ulk  <•:  t:.»*  elei'oi-  ;ti  Kn^'.aml.  The  lie «re  or  left* 
nii-ti.ii'i:> ■  il  .I'-t:--!:  •  \i'iti-'i  ■.-.•■i  tie  •'t.ei,ti*r.il  masst-n  foy  the 
Kn^iis'-i  i'ri>";>  ::i  •  .•  iiit»-:  •-  «1  iH»v\i-#:i  the  fleet  i«»tm  hat  no 
cieiut-r:.  lit  !■»  ' "  •■  1  :i:'*  1  Vat*-*.  l..|.-  thit  action  it  com- 
pr-'s-i -i  ;:.♦«•• ;..  .  •*  •  •  •..  i  ,.  ■■.»  .u*  •!.■•  i«r:ef  spare  « if  elect  lob 
1 1  in*-,  f.  i  .»  ;-  ..:.'.-.  i  :•  ;i  •■"!>:•<•  \  t<-  v»\  that  the  Atnen- 
r.iu  :>  r.'  \  ■  »*  '  »'  '  i*  .  ■'■  '••i  it''!.' ■*■  t  !.••  \  ••:  i;.*?  t r* 'in  the  elrctenite 
at  a         -jle  s^rn'-v.  •     it  .:  n:i:i-s  tie-  p<>«;tioii  h\  a  sort  of  fun- 

'J  Nil 
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ous  assault. )  The  result  is  not  the  less  brilliant,  on  the  con- 
trary even ;  for  the  besieging  army  supplied  by  the  American 
Organization  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  troops  of  the  Eng- 
lish Caucus  in  point  of  generalship,  recruiting,  dash,  and 
discipline. 

(  This  is  the  proper  time  for  reviewing  that  besieging  army. 
We  will  begin  with  the  staff.     It  is  represented  in  the  first 
place   by  the  "  national  committees  "  of  each  party  appointed 
every  four  years  at  the  national  conventions.  \  Consisting  of 
one  representative  from  each  State  and  each  Territory,  the 
national  committee  numbers  about  fifty  members.  ( Its  prin- 
cipal  duty  consists  of  conducting  the  presidential  campaign 
throughout  the  Union.     After  the  close  of  the  campaign  the 
national  committee  subsists,  but  it  falls  into  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation  to  revive  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  on 
the  approach  of  the  next  national  convention,  which  it  will 
convene  and  of  which  it  will  take  charge  until  the  latter  is 
definitively  organized.      As  it  has  not  the  character  of  a  per- 
m*nent  representation  of  the  party,  the  national  committee  of 
the  party  in  power  does  not  exercise  any  influence  over  the 
^k&inistration  or  its  policy.)    The  chairman  of  the  national 
committee  of  the  victorious  party  is,  perhaps,  the  only  mem- 
ber  who  possesses  a  certain   authority  with   the  President. 
Alnong  the  other  members  of  the  committee  some  are  con- 
sulted, when  appointments  to  offices  are  concerned :  if  the  party 
*j*  *  State  has  no  Senator  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
e  Member  of  the  national  committee  from  that  State  is  the 
Pe^son  who  enjoys  the  influence  belonging  to  the  Senators  in 
^^tters  of  patronage  with  the  President.     The  chairman  is 
°sfcn  nominally  by  the  committee,  but  in  reality  lie  is  always 
.     ^eted  by  the  presidential  candidate,  who  has  the  greatest 
a*^rest  in  the  good  management  of  the  campaign.     Once  he 
^^  chosen  his  man,  the  candidate  places   his  fortune  unre- 
^^edly  in  his  hands.      The  chairman  wields  the  power  of  a 
*Ximander-in -chief  in  regard  to  everybody.     The  members  of 
*^  committee  are  his  lieutenants,  each  in  charge  of  his  own 
'  ^*te  and  working  on  the  spot.     The   head-quarters,  which 
t     f^  been  always  established  at  New  York,   has  lately  been 
^Hsferred  to   Chicago.     There   the   chairman  presides  over 
^mall  executive  committee  of  a  few  members;   the  whole 
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mHi*wt1  wnunfttM  is  mUou  Mawwd.    If  a 

mu:i  dslMBM  '-v<'ii  with  tin*  IttlftlTlin  of  the  e 
..r.'  III.-  la*!  In    I:- 
summons  to  his  counsels  persons  who  have  no  th"  b 
arohyof  the  orpini7.atiNii,  bl  Mttll  tat  tln-iu  from  all  qui 
Through  the  medium  of  bM  PMOMtivt  members  of  the  ns 
committee  he  is  in  constant  ffTmnnniintthm  with  all  the  Sti 
committee.*,  but  he  docs  not  fail  to  address  these  Utter  dirt 
lie  corresponds  with  their  members  personally  to  «wrll  I 
importance  uml  »pur  them  to  action.      Although  he  ia  supre 

:,is  authority  dJMJ  Ml  rMt  solely  OO  the   DOW 
mand  entrusted  t<>  him,  for  In*  troop*  an-  supjiosed  to  consist  o 
free  men.     Tact  and  other  diplomatic  virtues  are  t ho  qualita 
which  the  chairman    mnitt   ixmncbh    in  a  high  ( 
make  his  power  u  reality  and  extern!   Ins  \at 
point  where  these  powers  come  to  U  end.      Nut  1 
right  to  command,  be  can  make  himself  accepted  I 

'I'll--   stuff  ■>!    (M i  which   rends  the  parties   in    ■ 

places,  the  rivalries  of  the  big  local  politicians  all  f 
dangers  to  the  happy  issue  of  the  campaign,  can  be  ap] 
by  the  skill  and  the  tact  of  the  national  c 
a*  mediator. 

Tin    most  delicate  of  the  duties  devolving  on  thee 
la  to  procure  the  sinews  of  war,  and  to  spend  the   ■ 
the  BMft  judieiooa  manner.     Hb  appeals  t 
followers  of  the  party  wlm  believe  that  its  s 
is  MODsl  "]'  "iili  ili-  pMtMMof  the  country,  to  th*  elis 
of  tin-  party,  if  tin-  latter  luu  any  api 

:!,.■  manufacturers  who  bviifht  by  ll 
Hi.-  Republican  party;  the  tnttmatr  friends  of  I 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  the  V ios-Prso I Ammj  i 
am  well  off  are  not  applied  to  the  least.  A  clever,  i 
and  energetic  chairman  always  manage*  to  fill  t 
the  important  thing  ia  to  make  a  good  use  of  the  o 
besides  the  current  expenses,  there  are  others  whi 
much  discrimination,  especially  the  purchase  of  t 
venal  assistance.  A  little  money  well  employed  a 
useful  than  ten  times  the  amount  spent  in  other  * 
a  general  who  chooses  the  strategic  point.*  for  the  t 
of  his  t roups,  the  national  chairman  distributes  and  i 
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brings  to  bear  his  pecuniary  resources  at  the  different  points 
of  the  immense  electoral  battlefield  formed  by  the  Union.    The 
members  of  the  national  committee  communicate,  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  the  chairman  calculations  made  in  concert  with  the 
local  Organization,  but  it  is  the  chairman's  insight  which  de- 
cides.    The  powers  of  the  chairman  in  all  matters  of  finance 
are    discretionary;  he  is  accountable  to  no  one.     Besides,  the 
expenditure  incurred  is  wrapped  in  secrecy,  for  a  good  deal  of 
it  oould  not  bear  the  light  of  day  j  and  after  the  close  of  the 
ca-uapaign  the  national  committee  is  in  the  habit  of  destroying 
all    its  papers;  it  makes  "a  bonfire  of  f orgetf ulness "  of  them. 
Th^  legitimate  duties  of  the  national  committee,  which  also 
^c^tiire  very  large  sums,  consist  mainly  in  organizing  the  ora- 
toxical  and  literary  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  "  ticket "  of  the 
P*-*~t;y  over  the  whole  area  of  the  Republic.     The  methods  of 
*h  i  s  propaganda  will  be  examined  further  on  in  detail.     I  will 
0I*  X3  point  out  here  that  it  is  directed  in  each  State  by  the 
re^  Active  member  of  the  national  committee,  who  conducts, 
"*^^  a  commander  of  the  corps,  all  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
P^.i  ^n  in  his  State,  under  the  orders  of  the  executive  committee 
a**     kead-quarters. 
C  -Alongside  the  national  committee,  each  of  the  two  great 
P^'*"""tie8  possesses  another  central  committee,  at  Washington, 
^he  congressional  committee.  )  This  committee  is  in  some 
so*^  £  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  congressional  caucus,   and  is 
C(*  ~*^*3 posed  of  members  of  Congress  chosen  by  their  colleagues 
ar*  *^1  political  co-religionists  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
alx  *^the  Senate.    The  members  of  the  Republican  committee  are 
aI>  l^ointed,  to  the  number  of  one  for  each  State,  by  the  Repub- 
*1C!5^*n  Senators  and  Representatives  of  each  State  meeting  in 
P^^vate  caucus;  the  selections  for  the  Democratic  committee 
a**^  made  separately  by  the   Representatives  of  each   State 
c^oosing  one  from  among  their  number,  and  by  the  Democratic 
^^nators  electing  nine  delegates  in  a  general  meeting.     If  the 
^^te  has  no  Democratic  Representatives  or  Senators,  the  con- 
cessional committee  takes  to  itself  an  outside  representative 
°^  the  same  State.     The  existence  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittee is  as  temporary  as  that  of  the  legislature  from  which  it 
emanates,  and  it  disappears  with  the  expiration  of  the  powers 
of  the  particular  Congress.     Considerations  of  general  policy 
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are  even  more  foreign  to  the  congressional  committee  tl 

the  national  ruiuiiiitti'i*;   it   |»;i>  s  noli I  to  platform*  •  • 

grammes,  ami  sim j»l\  nnleatoiir*  to  ensure  the  Hucce*s  ; 
congressional  elections  ot  tin*  candidates  who  bear  the 
label,  whatever  their  |»olitical  complexion. '  It  divide*  a 
congressional  districts  into  three  categories:  tlie  good 
hoficless,  ami  tin*  <lnitl»ttul;  almost  neglecting  the  tin* 
groups,  it  directs  all  its  efforts  toward  the  district*  of  th 
group.  Its  humus  of  ai-1  h»ii  consist  of  overt  propagam 
shaking  ami  by  "  political  literature,"  ami  of  metho 
a  more  secret  kind,  in  which  the  distribution  of  mom*} 
it  woultl  appear,  a  not  inconsiderable  place.  The  sin**1 
war  art1  supplied  to  tin*  congressional  committee  by  *• 
menil>crs  ot  tin*  party,  lint  tlit-M*  donation*  are  much  mi 
than  those  mad*1  to  tin*  national  committee;  the  dtMlitci 
or  calculated  gcucrosit\  ot  the  donors  is  reserved  fo 
presidential  camp.iiiru  in  which  the  great  stake  in  plavci 
The  congressional  «'■  •linn if t ■'•-  int«T\ t*n«-s  a«'tively  in  the 
tion  campaigns  in  the  "off  years."  that  is  t4i  say,  thow 
in  whirh  the  congressional  election?*,  which  take  plai*e 
second  year,  do  not  i'iniii'i4<-  wit ! i  the  presidential  elect io 
instance,  in  1«VM,  \s\is.  At  tin*  ri*i|iit**t  of  the  randi 
interested,  it  sends  tli**!ii  sjMMk'-rs  .imt  **|N>litical  litera 
for  distrihut ion,  ami,  perh.ips,  money  as  well.  Hut  the 
in  it  t«-t*  does  ifit  r-'in.i.'i   iti.i*-t  i\  *•  in  tin*   interval  Iwtwcc: 

elertlo||s;     it    follow**   tin*    l"ltim«->   ot    the    p>irtV   III   the  ills 

attentively,  it  aiia)\/i-s  the  \ile  at  each  succeeding  eh 
hv    count  !»•*.    aii'l    it    it    ii"fi<«   a    l.tll    in    tin*    number  of 

jNiI]»-'i  1>\  t!.>*  «  iii-hi.it'-  ot  the  p.nt\.  it  make*  mi  enquiry 
tip-  i'.i'h«-N.  IVihaps  ti^'  t  mlt  \\*->  with  tin*  faction*  i 
are  •  If  \  ■•■ir:nj  i-.e  ii  oti.ei,  «t  the  candidate  is  not  a  |"« 
out-.  ».rti.»-  |M-lii*\  ft  tie  pi't\  is  treating  discontent,  n 
rivil  pn?\  i>  f*iiplf\  ;u4  t*"i  •■iifiL.'i'tii*  ami  Umi  |wr*i 
iiiftli'-ls  oj    pt<ip  u  lifl.i.       Tli*'   i,»iiijn,s^|iinal  miiilliittee 

pii*.-*,   ti»  s!ii.nit!i  ijn-Au   tln—i    iji'fii  ultii's.     It   in  in  «n 

r*  ■  lit  i  •  tii  -  w:t!,  i!!  t!  •■  ■-•-:;•  i » \  cfiiiiir.Mccs  in  the  I'tlloti 
latter  :»•::.  t  "i*  •  ■  :t  t).e  -:»■«•:  il  »!•■!»*  iircrsyj  rv  to  retries 
fo)tiiii«s  ..*  the  pttT\  :n  t';*:i  (-••ii^ri-os|iiual  district,  a 
•ri'tMT.il  make  the  •  "!i;n  *s|i.-i  il  .  ••ruiuitt*a«*  the  eo|iti«I.i 
their  troukilob.     On  tin-  ojH-mu^  of  the  ]ireMdetitud  caiu 
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the  congressional  committee  places  all  its  resources  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  national  committee  and  becomes  its  close  ally, 
foregoing  its  own  initiative  even  in  what  concerns  the  con- 
gressional elections,  for  in  the  "presidential  year'9  all  the% 
elections  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  contest  for  the  Presidency, 
f  The  powers  which  the  national  committee  wields  for  the 
"whole  Union  are  exercised  in  a  subordinate  capacity  in  the 
States  by  the  State  committee,  and  in  each  county  by  the  county 
committee.)  These  three  committees  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  the  counties,  which  amounts  to  about  2200,  form  so  many  rays 
Tunning  from  the  centre  to  the  electoral  circumference.    The 
personnel  of  these  committees  contains  only  the  officers  of  the 
army  of  the  party  Organization,  from  the  generals  down  to 
the  subalterns.     Below  them  extend  the  vast  battalions  of  the 
privates  and  non-commissioned  officers  enrolled  in  the  local 
committees  of  the  city  wards,  of  the  villages,  and,  perhaps, 
also  of  the  "school  districts/'  which  are  subdivisions  of  rural 
neighbourhoods.     In  every  village  or  "school  district"  of  any 
importance  there  is  a  local  committee  of  the  party,  composed 
of  three  to  five  militants,  who  watch  over  its  interests,  report 
what  they  see,  and  execute  the  orders  sent  to  them.    The  ward 
committees  in  the  cities  have  a  much  larger  number  of  mem- 
bers.   The  total  of  these  troops,  of  all  the  parties  combined, 
may  be  estimated,  of  course  quite  approximately,  at  from 
800,000  to  900,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  corps  of  officers  sup- 
plied by  the  higher  committees,  which  contain  not  less  than 
50,000  persons.     While  in  England  the  militants  of  the  party 
Associations  are  almost  all  amateurs,  inspired  solely  by  senti- 
mental considerations,  and  submitting  to  discipline  only  so 
far  as  it  appears  to  them  compatible  with  the  needs  of  the 
cause  and  with  their  personal  dignity,  in  the  United  States 
almost  all  those  who  compose  the  immense  army  of  the  party 
Organization  are  experts,  trained  in  their  business,  and  spurred 
by  the  incentive  of  personal  interest  which  bends  the  will  and 
silences  all  conflicting  sentiments.     In  fact  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  themselves  candidates  for,  or  aspirants  to,  places,  or 
they  are  trying  to  get  them  for  relations  or  friends.     Realiz- 
ing, to  some  extent,  the  philosophic  conception  of  the  Utilita- 
rians, they  are  obliged,  in  order  to  compass  their  ends,  to  work 
for  the  other  candidates  of  the  party,  all  along  the  line,  with 
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the  .same  '/♦•al  whieh  tlit-v  would  iliHpli&v  in  their  own  liehalf ; 

for  t'.trh  candidature  is  only  ;m  atom,  a  line  of  the  ticket  «if  the 
party  which  the  average  elector  accepts  or  r»*j«*«t*«  m  a  lump. 
In  voting  lor  Mr.  McKinlcy  a.s  President,  In*  will  \ut«*  at  the 
sam»*  time  for  the  Kepuhlican  candidates  fi»r  the  « »t h«-r  func- 
tions, those  of  State  (voviTiior,  congressman,  etc.,  to  the  end 
of  tin*  list.  Hetween  all  the  committees,  therefore,  from  the 
national  committer  down  to  that  of  a  school  district  in  a 
remote  corner  of  the  Kar  West,  there  arises  a  cu-o  juration 
founded  on  the  closest  community  of  interest;  tin*  ardour  and 
tin*  energy  of  each  i<  placed  at  the  service  of  all,  ami  the  moral 
forces  of  l hi*  Organization  an*  increased  tenfold,  just  an  It* 
material  forces  have  Imi-jj  me  rea.se.  1  owin^  t«»  the  system  of 
committees  radiating  troui  tin*  centre. 

Thi^  iiniiv  couMitut* ■■»  the  n -pillar  ami  permanent  niarhinery 
of  the  Organization.  It  is  increased.  !■  »r  tin-  term  of  the  ram* 
JKU^ii,  hy  numerous  auxiliaries^  who  in  iy  U  divided  into  threr 
categories:  one  is  made  up  of  humldc  servant*  engaged  hy  the 
coiiilii  it  t«'»'^  ami  paid   h\    the  Joh;    the  sceoiid   i^  ;i1mi  dlle  to  the 

••«i-«.jM-r.iti«»n  nf  individuals,  hut  tln-\  cnme  forward  out  of  dr- 
votion  to  tl.i*  ti.irtv  or  •■nt }i'.i-!:i-iii  lor  tin*  rau^-;  an«l,  lastlv. 
tli«*  f  lii t il  i-  it*  ,'i»r\  cunt  un-  ,iM\il;,ir;»^  huiic'ii  mto  com  j  em  it**, 

troops  or„'ain/ti|  tor  tie-  .is]nn.      The   most  common  type  of 

these  corps  ill  ln-i"laiirrh  is  afforded  hy  tin*  clubs. 


II 

T?i»-  AriM-ri'"  in  i •* -lit  :•■:!  1  idu'n  are  verv  different  from  tm» 
K:!^..^ii  ■■.,;h^.  i-  tie-  t»  :apniMi'\  •!i.iia«,t»T  U»rin*  hv  tin*  former 
:s  »•!.■■■..••.  *"  - •  "'.v  I '■•mii  i'i.-'i*  pit]:* i*m1  r!-ii»^  .it*'  ii-it  entire]* 
w.i!.»-:..-  ;*i  ♦    •     I'm:? I'd    >l. !•■•*.   i'ir  t'::«    put   they  pl-iv  in  |«dit- 

■!■!.     *    tf f ■*        Ti.«'\  .i:«-  i!-«t    in   the  h-.»-t  a  iv [pillar 

.'•"..  .'i    r.'.:'  i:.-i.   .l  l<"  :is  ••!    |h<!:T:.-.|]    artl*!: 

'    ■    '  i\  -   •  !■■•..    .\  '  .■  :.  d  iM    •  iij]*  :ii-i-ij»"\   i.\#T   U;«* 

I1.    ':■■    ?n-t    pi. we.    :m    AineDi-A 

'':    !     !i,t*"-         ■:'■•.     i:K«-    Th.-    ('arltoti    or    thr 

■■    '  I  .    ' '■■■   !•   i«  iaf:\f  •  rj.iTiir.itiori 

l     ***  -.•■  .       .     '     ■       !•-•  '  ■  •    ••!    -I    •    l'«  •.!]    .  v»«i.n!S 

■•    l'i    ■     -    •     ■     ■■       A    »J.     .■*    t.    ■*  I'!     V    'A     Y'ifk.    Ill     I'tlll  ld«   lph:  \.    .1!;   i 
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in  several  other  important  centres,  there  are,  of  course,  large 
clubs,  as,  for  instance,  the  Union  League  clubs,   the  clubs 
founded  since  the  Civil  War  by  the  Republicans,  and  which  are 
sure  to  be  found  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  East.     While 
exceedingly  noteworthy  in  the  matter  of  their  appointments, 
these  clubs  are  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  London  clubs,  and 
not  only  from  a  material  point  of  view :  they  are  recruited  in  a 
closer,  more  exclusive  way,  reflecting  in  this  respect  the  general 
character  of  the  big  American  clubs  which  try  to  be  more  aris- 
tocratic than  the  English  clubs.     The  absence  of  a  nobility,  of 
an  upper  class  created  by  the  law  and  recognized  by  the 
national  manners,  is  made  up  for  in  certain  American  cities 
by  coteries,  which  form  into  magic  circles,  to  which  admit- 
tance can  be  gained  only  by  showing  one's  credentials,  or  what 
they  are  pleased  to  consider  as  such.     Being  founded  on  this 
principle,  the  smart  clubs  admit  only  a  very  small  number  of 
Jnembers  with  extravagant  entrance  fees  and  subscriptions. 
The  select  political  clubs  have  not  escaped  this  tendency  to 
Social  exclusiveness,   and  besides  that,    they  are  much  less 
Homogeneous  than  the  English  clubs  as  regards  the  political 
views  of  their  members,  because  social  considerations  All  too 
large  a  place  in  the  choice  of  the  members,  and  especially 
V>ecause  the  latter  are  getting  to  change  their  party  more  and 
txiore  frequently.     Republicans  who  have  voted  for  Mr.  Cleve- 
Xand  none  the   less   remain   members  of  Republican  clubs; 
^Democrats  who  have  openly  given  their  votes  to  Mr.  McKinley 
Oontinue  to  belong  to  Democratic  clubs;  so  that  a  good  many 
olubs  are  Republican  or  Democratic  simply  because  they  were 
bounded  by  members  of  one  or  the  other  party.     In  England, 
5^.  Tory  who  has  gone  over  to  the  Liberal  side  could  not  remain 
member  of  the  Carlton  for  an  hour  ;  social  relations,  which 
not  governed  exclusively  by  snobbery,  would  not  permit  of 
it.      In  the  United  States  the  social  divisions,  while   some- 
times painfully  narrow,  are  superficial,  and,  amid  the  kaleido- 
scopic existence  of  the  Americans,   lack  the  stability  which 
"would  give  them  the  property  of  a  political  cement.     The  big 
-American  clubs  are,  therefore,  unable  to  serve  as  a  connecting 
1  ink  between  society  and  political  life,  to  bring  the  two  into 
touch  with  one  another. 

Alongside  these  political  clubs,  which  are  little  distinguish- 
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able  from  non-political  ones,  there  are  others,  in  several  largr 
cities,  of  a  much  less  exalted  kind,  whose  members  are  almost 
all  iNiliticians.  The  necessities  of  "  |M>litics "  often  bring 
together,  as  in  a  disreputable  resort,  men  of  very  different 
social  jMisitton,  culture,  and  maimers.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  these  chilis  are  filled  with  |»oliticians  of  low  degree; 
apart  from  the  mercenaries  of  |>oliticH,  the  "workers,"  thej 
art*  frequented  only  by  the  men  who  buy  their  influence,  such 
as  contractors  for  public  works  and  government  purveyors. 
The  clubs  serve  all  these  {»eople  as  a  place  of  meeting,  not  to 
say  a  haunt,  where  they  discuss  their  business  and  also  indulge 
in  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse.  The  most  distinguished 
of  these  clubs,  if  it  is  permissible  to  use  the  epithet,  is  the 
Democratic  club  of  Tammany  Hall  in  New  York.  The  big 
boss  of  Tammany  holds  his  receptions  there  daily,  receives 
the  homage  of  his  lieges  and  of  office  -seekers,  and  dispenses 
justice  to  them,  like  Saint  Louis  under  the  oak  at  Yincennes. 
The  .subscription  to  the  clubs  is  purely  nominal,  the  expenses 
are  almost  always  Imrne  by  a  head  |>olitician,  a  "leader,"  who 
makes  the  club  the  citadel  from  which  he  direct*  the  political 
ojMTations  necessary  tor  getting  hold  of  an  elective  post  for 
himself  or  for  his  favourite  candidate,  often  the  club  is 
named  after  this  |>olitician,  "Jones'  Club,"  or  M O'Brien's 
Association,"  as  if  its  mcmliers  wanted  to  proclaim  that  tliey 
were  onlv  a  baud  devoted  to  a  chief.  Sometimes  the  clul* 
arc,  as  in  Kmrland.  under  the  patronage  of  the  local  congrrft*' 
man,  whom  they  "  bleed  "  l»y  extorting  subsidies  from  him  or 
bv  in.ikin'  him  pav  their  debts.  They  are  not  of  much  use  t«» 
the  h«ad  ]Militiciaiist  for  if  there  are  several  of  them  in  th«* 
electoral  division,  they  are  likely  rather  to  afford  opportuni- 
ties    fur     tin*     jealousies    of      the     Sill. ill     |«>lltHialls     WnUlglllU' 

over  the  sjMiiK,  and  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  faction.  Tli»" 
rlul>-  of  t!i«-  jHihtiei.ms  .ilsi*  try,  like  the  Kiiirlish  fsirty  auto* 
ciat:<'!i^.  •«•  combine  polities  and  pleasure,  by  organizing  halU 
in  wmter,  excursion-*  in  siiminer.  outings,  "rlmu.lrr  |  art  tea," 
or  "  clambakes  " ,  but  even  in  these  rases,  the  |N.]itieiaii»  kr<rp 
to  thenist-lves  and  th»  :r  hmm  si-t  without  attracting  the  I  Ml  Ik  of 
the  eleeti. rate.      In  Ktu'l  ni'i,  political   tetes  an*  organised  for 

the  electors,    it    is  on   their  "soeial  tendencies  "  that  people    tr* 

to  work  for  the  beiietitnl  the  parties  under  whose  auspice*  the 
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fttestake  place;  here  it  is  a  family  affair  of  the  "workers'9 
formed  into  clubs.  The  latter  thus  only  throw  into  clearer 
relief,  by  the  quality  of  their  members  and  their  social  inter- 
course, the  separation  between  the  world  of  politicians  and  the 
rest  of  the  population,  just  as  the  select  political  clubs  had 
shown  us  the  social  elements  collected  in  them  as  devoid  of 
influence  on  political  life. 

Moreover,  the  number  of  the  permanent  clubs  is  small  in 
comparison  with  the  area  of  the  Union  and  its  electorate.     Of 
late  years  attempts  have  been  made  to  extend  the  system  and 
*°  widen  the  sphere  of  recruitment.     In  1888  the  Republicans 
formed  clubs  all  over  the  territory,  and  combined  them  into  a 
national  federation  under  the  name  of  Republican  National 
"^&gue.     This  organization  claims  to  possess  more  than  two 
million  and  a  half  of  adherents  and  about  twenty  thousand 
c*ubs.     But  in  reality  most  of  the  clubs  have  only  a  nominal 
e*istence,  —  hardly  one  club  in  a  hundred  has  premises  of  its 
0Wr*9  generally  they  hire  a  room  for  the  occasion,  and  their 
j^eetings  are  few  and  far  between.     The  Democrats  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  set  by  their  rivals  and  have  also  founded  a 
Briber  of  clubs,  federated  into  a  National  Association  of 
^mocratic  Clubs  which  number  nearly  four  thousand  affiliated 
®*uba.     Both  federations  hold  conventions  every  year  or  every 
i    ?  years,  in  which  they  amuse  themselves  by  passing  reso- 
u^ion8  defining  the  policy  of  the  party,  and  which  are  not 
e^a<*tly  remarkable  for  their  wisdom.     The  members  of  these 
*ubs  are,  to  a  great  extent,  office-seekers  who  have  been  glad 
..     find  a  new  base  of  operations  for  their  designs  on  the  pub- 
f  e    purse,  and  young  men  not  belonging  to  the  world  of  pro- 
^s^ional  politicians,  but  attracted  by  the  titles  of  president, 
*c^~  president,  and  other  dignities  which  the  clubs  provide  for 
**eiir  youthful  vanity.     The  managers  of  the  parties  try  to 
*"**    this  vanity   to  account  for  their  requirements  and  to 
^•^sform  the  young  clubmen  into  election  agents. 

T'iiere  are,   however,    permanent  clubs,   and  in  very  large 

,  Xitx^l>ers,   which,    without   bearing   this   name,    and  without 

^•ving  any  ostensible  connection  with  politics,   wield  very 

^Te^-t  electoral   influence.      These  are  the  dr  in  king-saloons, 

.^T^cially  in  the  large  cities,  where  they  play  a  leading  part 

llx  ^Vie  government,  and  which  will  be  referred  to  again.     The 

VOL.  II  —  u 
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■  orders  spend  their  leisure  time  ill  the  bar*  and  I 
ioioni  on  kfamgi  in  mmh]  dun,  under  the-  i 
uf  the  salooti-b 

ululate*  the 

BnN  lad  that  their  most  valuable  helper*  for  inani|  minting  I 

niu*t  berifb 

ranked  mmmi,'  tli-ir  regular  ttudlhwfaaf.     In  ateoaiNaf  fegi 

many  drink/.. 

ta  "ulmi-t  without  tW  rnraun* 

ticn  wliii'h  tlii-y  raoajr*,  n form  it  jn-th.r,  lor  tho  aarri 

which  tbq  i 
ui  no  una,  Mm  driakjpg-aalepni  take  in  only  the  dreg* 
tfaj    UfaM  strata,  uf    1 
electors,  tin-  tncthm  organizers  makeup  for  the  limited  d»r 

n| rit  of  Hi"  ptnu  lata  by  te mporary  eh 

brand  tor  tot  darasS f  tfaa  caipalga     The  "eajupai 

■•lulu  "  ari'  i  '  nana  who  hare  their  n-^ular  •' 

cations,  ami,  in  ordinary  times,  jay  little  or  no  heed  topoliti 

"ii:>l  ewaUaa   reminds  them 

■■■■■  n  duty.     They  raapond  piously  to  thii  larrcd  app* 

United  by  a  community  <rf  ]«>lilieal  views,  that  i*  tu  **y, 

...  li  they  imxg 

'i  a  dub  ftyi 

... 

ili'iirv  dt  tin-  RapoUM)  in  ■kieuftbn  tli-'tiiH-lrea  mutually 

i. tin  that  the  raunpaj 

will  hut.      I  -  t  thin  purf" 

arhiafa  itlorify  their  rs 

Mgs,  *l>*orb  enthiuiaam  for  1 

pvtr}  tn'ki-t.  and  diffusa  thia  enthusiasm  around  them,  ia  1 

'-!nli   and        :  i  I  i-   action   and   reowtioa  i 

the    easier    t. 

■  ft,  ii.  they  do  not  present  fortuitous  a 
the  atoms  of  whieh   an'  btntgM  U>tfeth«r  n 
but  groups  formed  in  accordance  with  mora  or  I 
affinities,  dne  to  a  renirnim  occupation,  rare,  or  religion. 


aarh   president iml  campaign  i»  the  niitnal  fui 
Drubs,  Itepnblieati  and  IK-i, ,. 


1  inittmra 
lercial   t  rave  It 


of  clerks  of  dry-goods  stores,  of  lawyer*,  of  raer 
railruad  e tn piny res ;  of  workmen'*  el  til-  formed,  not  by  a 
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but  by  workshops,  the  workmen  in  a  large  factory  dividing, 
perhaps,  into  two  clubs,  the  one  Republican,  the  other  Demo- 
cratic; clubs  of  coloured  men;  Irish,  German,  Jewish,  Polish, 
Swedish  clubs;  and  even  Republican  or  Democratic  "cyclists1 
brigades."    If  they  cannot  or  do  not  care  to  sentire  idem  de 
republica,  the  members  of  these  clubs  develop  enough  e$prU 
<fe  corps  to  unite  on  the  ticket.     Some  will  confine  themselves 
to  fortifying  their  party  faith,   others  will  strive  to  make 
Proselytes  by  delivering  speeches,  distributing  leaflets,  or, 
ftg&in,  by  manifestations  in  the  streets  in  favour  of  their  can- 
didate.   For  this  last  purpose  special  clubs  are  started,  called 
marching  clubs,"  with  the  particular  duty  of  walking  about 
111  procession  and  making  a  noise  in  the  streets  and  squares,  in 
honour  of  the  party  and  its  candidates.     We  have  already 
couie  across  clubs  of  this  kind  in  the  city  where  the  national 
convention  was  held,  and  where  they  carried  on  a  gymnastic 
and  vocal  propaganda  in  favour  of  the  presidential  aspirants. 
They  were  an  anticipation  of  the  marching  clubs.     Generally, 
theae  clubs  are  formed  in  each  locality  after  the  work  of  the 
f*ational  conventions  is  finished,  and  they  display  their  activity 
111  the  months  of  September  and  October,  when  the  election 
^mpaign  is  in  full  swing.     Their  usefulness  to  the  parties  is 
°*  ^  twofold  kind:  they  help  greatly  to  keep  up  "enthusiasm," 
fj***i  they  gather  to  their  standard  young  electors  attracted  by 
***Q  quasi-military  organization  of  these  clubs;  their  members 
e**ir  a  special  uniform  and  hold  varied  grades,  such  as  captain 
,  ****     colonel.     By   a   conventional   courtesy   these   titles   are 
et*oeforth  always   conceded   to   these   electoral  warriors  in 

Scw«-%  • 

Y^X^1  intercourse,  by  virtue  of  the  saying  :  "Once  a  captain, 
^^.ys  a  captain." 

*-*£  late  years  the  craze  for  campaign  clubs  has  spread  to  the 

****>ols,    the   colleges.      Political    clubs   were   not  unknown 

***>ng  American  students;  they  were  a  means,  like  any  other, 

Enlivening  their  existence;  but  since  the  presidential  cam- 

i  .u'x  l^n  of  1892  the  students  have  definitively  descended  into  the 

at;^  to  help  the  parties,  by  speaking  or  by  other  forms  of 

*  ^^X^&ganda.     In  any  event,  the  college  club,  which  for  a  few 

^**xths  plunges  the  young  men  into  a  political  party  atmos- 

^^te,  serves  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  warm  for  tha  next 

Presidential  campaign.     In  almost  every  college  or  university 
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there  are  formed,  for  the  duration  uf  the  campaign,  clubs  o 
students  of  U>th  parties.  The  Republican  clubs  federate 
themselves,  in  lSirj,  into  an  American  Republican  Col  leg 
League;  the  Democratic  student  chilis  adopted,  til  1896,  , 
similar  national  organization. 

The  mnnU'r  of  the  electors  enrolled  in  the  campaign  club 
is  undoubtedly  very  considerable,  ami  can  hanlljr  be  beloi 
l,r><XUMM»  or  LVNMijNNi.  If  to  these  volunteer  forces  are  addn 
the  paid  combatants,  tliey  will  all  together,  with  the  regula 
army  of  the  party  Organizations,  make  up  the  enormous  tota 
of  :iv5<NIJNN>  tu  4.UOO.IMMI  out  of  ;m  eleet«>ral  population  ■• 
l.r>,(MM>,000,  or  KiJNNt.iNN).  That  is  to  say.  there  is  one  mill 
Unit,  entering  heart  and  soul  into  the  fray,  to  every  four  o 
five  electors.  Tlu>  applies  to  the  Organ i/at ions,  both  regula 
and  irregular,  which  ojienly  Hy  party  colours.  Hut  there  ar 
also  uon-jKi]itii-al  Organizations,  economic  or  others,  whirl 
can,  however.  In*  id  mm  in*  a-ssi  stance  to  one  or  the  other  party 
according  ;i>  the  latter  serves  the  particular  interest  which  tin-; 
have  in  view  or  eiulNNlies  their  sentimental  preoccupation*,  b< 
its  general  tendencies  or  its  past.  For  instance,  the  Woo 
(irowr^'  Association,  which  is  interested  ill  a  protectionist 
tariff,  will  naturally  contribute  its  inHuence  to  the  Kepubhcai 
party.  In  the  same  way  the  unionist  association  of  retenaii 
of  the  Tivil  War,  "The  drand  Army  of  the  Republic,"  brin| 
in  sympathy  with  the  Republican  party,  which  headed  the  wa 
for  the  integrity  of  the  (*niou,  will  work  for  it  at  the  election* 
without  intervening  I'tliiiallv  714*1  Organization.  On  the  otle 
hand,  the  < '<mf  ♦•derate  Veterans'  I  "11  ion,  the  association  •• 
veterans  of  the  slave-holders*  armv.  will,  in  a  similar  mannrr 
turn  towards  the  I>etuueratic  party  111  the  Southern  States. 


Ill 

And  women'/  Has  the  great  role  of  helper*  of  the  regula 
party  <  >rgam/ iti'His  which  we  have  seen  held  by  women  11 
Kuglaiid  nothing  tu  r«*rr>'>)N>ipl  t«>  it  in  the  Tinted  Stat*-* 
Being  .iw.ire  "I  the  ex>*ept tonally  mde|H'iideiit  jN»sition  enjoy  •*• 
hv  women  nu  ttif  •>tli«T  side  •♦!  tin*  Atlantic,  the  reader  Woul 
exjHM-t  that  they  would  have  plunged  into  militant  politics  crri 
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far  more  extensively  and  ardently.     In  reality,  nothing  of  the 
kind  takes  place.     After  half  a  century  of  victorious  progress 
in  the  social  sphere,  American  women  have  remained  outside 
political  life,  both  because  they  had  not  shown  a  strong  enough 
wish  to  get  into  it  themselves,  and  owing  to. the  resistance 
offered  by  the  men.     The  agitation  in  favour  of  the  "  rights  of 
women  "  had  no  doubt  begun  earlier  in  the  United  States  than 
in  England,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
bat  it  encountered  only  indifference  and  hostility.     The  part 
allotted  to  women  was  always  based  on  the  old  feminine  ideal 
expressed  by  the  words  domo  sedit  lanam  fecit.     The  conserva- 
tive spirit  of  the  East,  where  the  social  conceptions  of  the  old 
mother-country  had  held  their  ground  with  great  tenacity, 
threw  all  its  weight  into  the  scale  to  repress  any  attempt  at 
emancipation  on  the  part  of  women.     That  a  woman  should 
8peakin  public  seemed  a  monstrous  thing.1    Soon  the  passions 
of  the  day  stepped  in.     A  good  many  women  entered  the  lists 
to  take  part,  and  a  very  honourable  part,  in  the  abolitionist 
Station,  on  behalf  of  the  negro  slaves.     The  hostility  which 
tinted  the  abolitionists,  those  unwelcome  intruders,  did  not 
8P*re  women,  who  often  had  to  face  the  violence  of  crowds, 
^acks  from  the  pulpit  and  in  the  press,  and  social  ostracism, 
ytao,  after  the  liberation  of  the  negroes,  the  slaves  of  yester- 
"*?  "w-ere  invested  en  masse  with  the  political  suffrage,  the 
f&rt&tion  for  obtaining  the  same  privilege  or  the  same  "  inal- 
tenable  right "  for  women  recommenced  with  renewed  force,  but 
^h  1  ittle  success.     The  attempts  to  insert  an  amendment  for 
18  purpose  into  the  federal  constitution,  like  that  which  con- 
ec*ecl    political  equality  to  the  negroes  by  a  general  measure 
aPP\V  ing  to  the  whole  Union,  failed,  as  did  also  nearly  all  the 
partly]  attempts  made  on  the  legislatures  of  particular  States 
}"k    t:he  same  object.     It  is  only  in  a  few  rudimentary  States 
°ftU^  Far  West  (Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado,  Idaho),  of  little 
eeoil**xnic  importance  and  culture,  that  women  have  obtained 

fttitfL.  ^roman  wno  was  one  °'  tne  pioneers  of  "  feminism  "  in  the  United 
teari^*    Miss  Susan  Anthony,  having  read  a  paper  to  a  convention  of  school 

^r^**8  «>f  the  State  of  New  York,  a  personage  of  note  said  to  her  :  *' In 
w  *"  an,i  manner  I  could  not  criticise  your  essay;  but,  my  dear  young 
.   J**** « 1  would  rather  have  followed  my  wife  and  daughter  to  the  grave  than 

.j    ^«  had  either  of  them  stand  here  before  this  audience  and  read  that 
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|H>litical  rights,  ami  in  a  fourth  Stub*  of  the  Weal  (Kansas  > 

the  rights  of  municipal  electors,  whereas  in  Kn^laml  vutncti 
arc  entitled  to  vote  in  all  local  elections  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Tltc  question  of  woman  suffrage  continue*  to  U*  raised 
hv  its  champions  with  tenacity,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  riif  - 
ferent  State  legislatures;  I mt  it  is  invariahly  negatived,  either 
by  one  or  the  other  House  ot  tin*  legislature,  or,  when  its 
advocates  have  succeeded  in  carrying  their  vote  ami  obtaining 
the  assent  of  tlie  executive,  by  the  |>eopha  winch  ha*  to  ratif\ 
const  it  ut  ioiial  changes. 

Public  opinion  ami  the  legislator  have  shown  the  nisei  vn 
much  more  ready  to  allow  women,  in  the  government  of  the 
commonwealth,  a  small  plaee  outside  the  jiolitical  sphere,  to 
wit,  in  school  administration:   in  more  than  hall  of  the  State* 

of  the  I'lllon  Women  are  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elections  fur 
school  otliciTS,  and  to  In*  elected  to  thoae  |N>stS.       Some    States 

which  refuse  women  the  school  vote  concede  them  the  eligi- 
bility, therein  representing  tin*  tendency  which  during  the 
last  tpiarter  of  the  century  has  U*come  general  m  American 
soci.il  lite,  ami  which  consists  in  letting  the  individual  merit 
of  women  assert  itself  as  freely  as  that  of  men  in  the  achieve- 
ment  of  jMTsonal  positions.  The  Uuielits  of  the  fnt»  ex|«m 
siou  of  the  iinlividu.il.  of  that  principle  which  dominate 
Amern.tu  life  ;iml  whi«h  is  it>  in:un«*j>niik\  were  extended  to 
Womi'ii,  tin*  national  manners  and  the  Uw  gradually  ailmittefi 
then  r r _: ! 1 1  t«»  •  •  m I •  r.n *••  >ueh  avitc.ttions  anil  profess  iniisi  a*  they 
pie. tsf,  up  to  th.it  ot  the  tf.ir.  and  e\i  u  of  tht*  ministry  in  err 
tain    Chun-he-*.       Tin*    West,    the    \ast    expanse   and    imnifii**- 

ri*»iii;|i'i-s   tit    uhleh    op*'!iei|    Up  hi  nimlh  **    hoTl/on*   til    UldlVldUA. 

••ii' rji«-s.  toi^k.  a-  :t  ui'K  !••!  its  motto,  "Live  .mil  )*•%  live. 
and  •  -.•  ;\  in. m  to  his  Iil\;:i_:  "  l'ii»-  tnun  the  narrow  \iew*. 
i i- ■  - : : ■    tl. :i'n-:it  :i-ns   .i:;i   1 1.»*  | -r»-j :i«i :•■•--»  ■  •£   the  <dd  ^*'ietie«. 

«:.;■■:.  -»t\i-  .t-  .i  ii  .Iw.uk  t"i  \«-t'ii   rights  ami   selfith   mtrr- 

e^»^.  !'.»■  \\  •  -.*  J!i\>-  ?!.■■  ;i:i|-;N.-  \,»  the  -••■•i.tl  t'lUiIh  ;]>.*ltl«>Il  i«f 
««•'.,'  :.,  .i:.d  •  .  i!  :;;■•'.  ••:;!«  i.!  ^"tin  made  i!s  \\.i\  i lit- •  the  >  i  : 
>tV'  ■-  •!  • .  •■  1!  i  ■••  !':.•' tr  id;*  :••!:  tl  i  ?!•■■  f.i.i*  it  i»--*  s.im  Moiled  t.\ 
till*  «  ■  ■:«;!. .■■■•  !  i'.i  :n  •:■  e;\  ;"  -ti'-i.s  «d  \x • » i n t ■  1 1 .  ami  ••sj^«ri^rt\ 
of  !.i  in  :•  i  -.\-:..i  ■  .  ■'.•:•■  .iv-!>!.»d  m  on*-  State  after  .iiiofher. 
th«-  \\  :*.*  '«■'  i'  .•■  •'.»•  •  ■  j  ;  il  •■•  t!,t  liUstiui'l,  nf  the  man,  a*  rr- 
■■Tard*  tii'-  i;-jM.-;il  «>t  her  pri>|*e!ty  and  the  can.*  of  the  children. 
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In  social  relations  she  was  already  almost  his  superior,  being 
treated  by  the  men  with  an  exceptional  deference  which  has  a 
faint  savour  of  the  chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Carefully 
sparing  the  woman,  in  the  well-to-do  or  even  barely  well-to-do 
classes,  so  much  as  the  knowledge  of  his  anxieties  about  the 
struggle  for  existence;  taking  upon  himself  alone  all  care  and 
all  responsibility;  making  himself,  as  some  say,  foolishly  a 
beast  of  burden  for  the  pleasure  of  the  woman,  —  the  man  en- 
sures her  leisure  which  the  woman  often  knows  how  to  make  a 
good  use  of  by  devoting  herself  to  mental  culture.     The  pursuit 
of  this  culture,  even  when  of  a  superficial  kind,  does  not  only 
enhance  the  distinction  of  the  American  woman  that  makes 
her  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  of  the  New  World. 
It  leads  women  to  fall  back  upon  themselves  rather  than  turn 
upon  society,  while  making  them  often  step  out  of  their  home 
We  tosatisfy  their  intellectual  curiosity  more  fully.     In  fact, 
they  form  numerous  organizations  for  this  purpose,  associa- 
tions for  reading  and  discussion,  in  the  form  of  women's  clubs, 
which  are  very  common  not  only  in  the  highly  cultivated  States, 
like  Massachusetts,  but  even  in  those  of  the  West  and  of  the 
Pacific  slope.     When  the  women  study  social  problems,  among 
°&er  things,  they  do  it  rather  as  dilettantes  than  as  militant 
^formers,  because  they  have  no  personal  grievances  to  urge 
•gainst  society.     Those  among  them  who  are  prone  to  action 
fod  a  noble  employment  for  their  faculties  in  the  moral  and 
philanthropic   movements   to   which  American  women  have 
*endered,  and  continue  to  render,  conspicuous  service.    "  Prac- 
heal  politics"  is  the  last  thing  to  tempt  their  ambitions;  it 
k*  been  made  too  contemptible  by  the  "  machines  "  and  the 
'  bosses. "     The  pursuit  of  notoriety,  it  is  true,  is  not  less  pre- 
sent in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere ;  on  the  contrary 
even,  it  is  carefully  stimulated  by  a  sensational  press  which 
breaks down,  without  encountering  much  resistance,  "the  wall 
°*  private  life,"  and  is  always  keeping  before  the  world  the 
w°men  (as  well  as  the  men)  whose  social  position  exposes  them 
*°  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  who,  in  their  turn,  are  not 
^ffy  to  minister  to  it  with  their  sayings  and  doings.     But  the 
comparatively  limited  section  of  society  which  has  a  craving 
tor  the  gratifications  attending  this  publicity,  prides  itself  too 
much  on  its  elevated  tastes  to  look  for  these  gratifications  in 
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politics,  wh ioli,  in  their  eye*,  is  infected  especially  with  the 

t;n nt  of  ••  vulgarity."     The  American  women   therefore   who 

m 

court  tiif  applause  of  tin*  crowd,  try  to  deserve  it  rather  bjr 
their  fa.shionahle  exploits  or  hy  their  distinction  in  .ijiortii,  hy 
aapirin^,  fur  instance,  to  tin'  title  of  "champion  **  of  something. 
TIk*  up.shot  of  ;ill  these  circumstances  comhined  ih  ttiat 
Amcrnan  women,  taken  as  a  whole,  can*  far  less  for  ]»olitical 
art  ion  titan  their  Kmjlish  sister*.  This  indifference,  due  a« 
it  is  to  divers  causes,  supplies  us  with  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
84»|Kiratioii  which  exists  hetwci-n  society  ami  |»olities  in  the 
United  Stat***.  Content  with  having  made  tin*  i»o*t  of 
the  threat  s<Mi.il  tart  ot  the  expansion  of  the  individual,  for  the 
development  of  their  own  individuality  from  the  economic,  in- 
t4dleetu.1l  anil  social  standpoint,  American  women  pay  no  hrttl 
to  the  postulates  of  the  ahstiaet  doctrine  of  human  equality 
which  constitutes  the  principal  has  is  of  the  |>olitical  claims  of 
women.  There  are  a  immUr  of  societies  whose  oWjei't  is  to 
ohtain  the  political  suffrage  fur  women,  and  which  pnopcute 
their  undertaking  with  much  enthusiasm;  hut  alongside  the** 
siN'ieties  are  women's  or^Minziit ions  carrying  on  an  opposite 
propaganda.  In  pl.iees  where  women  an*  already  entitled  to 
the  politic  il  <<r  t!i«*  school  vote,  they  have  not  shown  much 
r;iiienii"»s  to  e\iici>i*  their  n^ht ;  pretty  eoiiMiIerahh*  at  the 
start,  the  number  of  women  who  vote  utp«ws  smaller  and 
smaller.      Women    have    m  m  i^d    in  several   localities  to  jjrt 

thcm«e!\i  «,    1  h  rteil    t"   N.l!H»li>     position*,    to  lUUIIli'lpal   officr   ID 

Kaiis. i».  .md  •  l-ewh#  ie.  hut  m  the  very  Stat*-*  which  had  tua<le 

them    •l:^lh;t  ,    to  ;i   ^ii-.tter  or   |i-^)T    eXtdlt,    they    still    lllT*  to 

contend  with  ti.e  prejudice  which  consider*  their  se\  a*  a  fatal 

olist.ie'.e  To  l.<  I'iin^  i-Hice.  KeccUt  elections  III  the  fcinmut 
State  y..  1 1-  #.!■•■#  ■'•'•  ■••■•■,  in  that  ot  Itah,  have  .shown  that  whrD 
woiutj;  .!••■  ■  ■:..:■••::._:  -a  :  t  :  i  nnn  tor  elective  |niHts,  they  cannot 
count  •  .>:i  on  t  ••  ji  :si-r al  s<ip|Ni|-t  •■!'  the  electors  nf  their 
own  -•  \  \.\  •'•  !i..'i  1  ih-ep  i.Mittil  ;^  tic- old  prejudiee  rnter- 
taint -l  i.«.  •■..■  ;...  :i  .  ■,  ti.e  *\u*y ■••!  of  women  takitu*  |«art  in 
pul>'.:-  \    --    •  i    :..  i:.\   ot    tie  m.  .iinoii^   the   least   hottllr. 

•  ■» ■  t i - «  : . ■  ■■:  i-       ■;   *..  :...'.•..  ^  ? . •  it  t«ir  the  reason  1*1  v en  hx  An 

■  !•■■  t     !.    •*•".    ■'•  \'  :i     ■  ■'*■    '♦..•..■!.■    lot    t  Wo   frill. lie  e;tm  lit  lata**  fof 

•  •  —  «:..'.■■.  t :  i .  . ■  " ■  i •  ■ :  i">  r -<•  me  hc-.1t.1t ion  with  the  rrturk. 
"  Two  ladn^  c.in:e*t  >:•>  much  harm  anvw.iv." 
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The  reader  will  now  understand  why  the  services  of  women 
had  not  been  applied  for  by  the  political  parties  nor  offered 
to  them,  as  in  England.     The  Prohibitionist  party,  which  is 
more  a  philanthropic  organization,  was  the  only  one  to  coun- 
tenance the  co-operation  of  women ;  in  the  conventions  of  this 
party  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  women  among  the  delegates. 
In  the  old  parties  there  are  only  one  or  two  instances  of  women 
sent  to  the  State  conventions.     The  Democratic  national  con- 
vention of  1896  was  the  first  to  contain  a  delegate  and  four 
alternates  of  the  weaker  sex,  who  came  from  the  State  of  Utah. 
In  the  election  campaigns  women  were  rarely  met  with  can- 
vassing as  party  emissaries;  a  few  stepped  into  the  breach  for 
their  husbands,  turning  to  account  all  the  seduction  of  their 
persuasive   eloquence,    and   sometimes   with  signal   success. 
Nor  did  they  make  their  appearance  on  the  stump,  except  in 
the  West,  where  the  spectacle  of  a  woman  on  the  platform  did 
not  shock  the  simple  folk  of  the  new  districts ;  and  the  greater 
the  distance  from  the  East,  the  more  the  case  became  less  un- 
common.    The  presidential  campaign  of  1896  was  marked  by 
rather  important  changes  in  all  these  respects.     Both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West  a  good  many  women  "  took  the  stump  " 
with  ardour,  to  speak  on  behalf,  some  of  Mr.  McKinley,  others 
of  his  Democratic  competitor,  Mr.  Bryan.     In  several  places 
the  women,  like  the  men,  organized  themselves  in  campaign 
clubs,  with  different  names  such  as  "  auxiliary  clubs,"  "  Women 
McKinley  clubs,"  "Women's  Silver  Leagues,"  etc.     It  would 
appear  even  that  "  marching  clubs  "  were  formed,  composed  of 
women, and  which  manoeuvred  in  the  streets  in  military  fashion 
with  the  precision  of  old  stagers,  executing  the  words  of  com- 
mand of  the  lady  captain,   "Right  by  file,"  "Column  right," 
"Open  order,"   etc.      After   all,   the  assistance  rendered   by 
women  to  the  party  Organizations,  in  this  celebrated  presiden- 
tial campaign,  was  not  very  great,  and  it  should  be  referred  to 
only  as  a  symptom  of  the  changes  which  are  creeping  into 
electoral  manners. 

More  interesting  and,  perhaps,  more  pregnant  with  conse- 
quences for  the  party  Organizations,  is  the  role  which  women 
are  beginning  to  play  in  the  contests  of  public  life,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  regular  parties.  The  profound  corruption  which 
these  parties  have  introduced  into  that  life  is  more  and  more 
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giving  rise  to  attempts  at  ousting  thrui  from  tin*  mumriji.il 
administration,  which  tiicv  have  contain  matei!  im»M  ami  with 
which  }^irtv  jNilitu "»  has  tin*  least  legitimate  •mim-ftnm.  In 
ih'[N*i)fli*nt  in iinit-i |i:il  candidates  arc  run  against  tin*  •-.iiiiliilAt«-.4 
of  tin*  partv  machines.  ;i>  I  have  already  iii«*nt i< »i4«-« I  incxien- 
tallv  ami  as  I  shall  explain  at  length  farther  «-ii.  <iui<ltvt  i-v 
thf  same  feelings  which  uit'litifil  uoiiirii  tMsiMi.il  action  in  t:.c 
philanthmpif  sphere  ami  in  tin-  .Miliitimi  of  iiht.i1  pmhlems. 
where  tlif\  <iiNji].iYf<l  Mich  ailmirai'l*'  ili-vntiim  ami  iiit»'Iiig«-n<  •■. 
a  ihiiiiImt  nt  WdiiH-ti  ili>M'i*ml  int  ■  >  the  arena  t«i  tiirl.t  l«.r  tin*  pur; 
tication  i>t  mtmieipal  hi*-.  Thi-v  attach  themselves  to  m-h- 
jiemlcnt  mumeipal  leagues  i»r  lni'iii  even,  ft ir  tiii-*  j'lirj -■-«•. 
.sjMM'ial  lii'vraiii/at  inns  fuiitmcil  t"  then  «c\n  m-\,  ttn-y  lake  an 
active  j i.i rt  in  •'!*M'Muti  campaign*.  \*\  canvasMtiL*,  i*\  tiiMriimt- 

mg  "  pnlitic  il  literature,  "nr  i-\  i'ii  hv  making  s| Lin.     S>Zi«»-- 

tiiues  it  happen*  that  tiir\  i-t iii«li|i-t  tins  flfftural  ]-ri>|uiTan«i.i 
nn  iM'hal!  nl  in'i'stiii".  i-t  tin1 1 r  i»\\ii  M'X,  when  it  i*  .1  f.i>«\  |i»r 
iii>t.imai'.  «>t  rli-i-tinris  Tii  M-IiiH'i  nttiii*.  ami  when  ti.e\  think  thr 
women  raiiilnl.it*'^  aii-  in  a  |NiMti«>n  tn  .serve  t  1i»-  •;■*  <1  aiiM-.1 

IV 

Si i  imii-h  fur  tin1  •■•■ntinji'rits  nf   the   party  •  >rgan:/ati"n  ani 
its  .ii\f;i.ii\  ti-Mijis.      The  i  ■  int :  ii  _:-••!?  ^>  ••!   t!i«-  ■  !•-•  ?•  »rs*  wl.i«-h 

tin*    tii-t   :i.iiii«-«l  iia'i»-  t«i  I'Sii-Hiisiti-r.  an*   I  •  >i  :u*-- 1    i;m>  r  the*   La* 

wiiii  it  1  i\  *  ' i  •  "a  ! i   t: mhtiMii-    tnr   tin-  •■\--:    >•■   •!    |«>!;t:<'.»'. 

rights.      \i".  ■■!  t iii-i*    -,  t : ,«  ; i    ii-.il   i'm:;i|i-.-!T -.■■ii   i*.  t.i  .i  ■■••rt-i.:. 
c\t-  -i'.  -  :':>■•■•  t  •■■  t  v    ;:.M  ;■■■..■  ..«  t  hi-  p  ti  r  •.  i  i*  j  k:../  ,?  !■::,  u  i.i.  :. 
r.i'i  !i.  ■  : : ! '.    .•   ■..-  :•■  ■•!  !•*•".  !■•  -';:*   it-  i<-:r.i  :.!•  ij  «■.  t*.   u^rnr:, 
in.*     ■■    •  •.•     j-:«  !.:..•■■  it;.    ;r-»  »   i  ii--   n«- •  ^^ir\    !■■:    •  -•  iM. *::;•).: 

*  ■:  *  •  i  u :.T    !••   \   ■!■•.       1  :  .•»    prii->  >i  .ft*   !■«»:. 


•    i 


•  . « 
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land.  But  in  the  United  States  it  is  much  less  complicated  and 
beset  with  fewer  precautions.  This  is  not  due  only  to  the  fact 
that  the  electoral  qualifications  in  force  in  England  are  many  and 
various,  of  dissimilar  origin  and  nature,  while  in  the  United 
States  it  is  manhood  suffrage,  pure  and  unadulterated,  which 
predominates.  In  several  States  of  the  Union  more  conditions 
are  attached  to  the  right  to  vote  than  in  many  a  country  of 
universal  suffrage  in  Europe.  Apart  from  the  general  con- 
ditions of  age  and  residence,  some  States,  such  as  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  Florida,  require  the  payment  of  a  poll- 
tax,  or  of  municipal  taxes  (South  Carolina);  Rhode  Island 
gives  the  municipal  vote  only  to  persons  rated  in  respect  of 
property  of  a  minimum  value  of  $134;  the  constitution  of 
Connecticut  imposes  a  moral  and  intellectual  qualification: 
"  a  good  moral  character  and  the  ability  to  read  an  article  of 
the  constitution  or  of  the  codes";  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
Delaware,  and  Wyoming  also  insist  on  the  elector  being  able 
to  read  the  constitution;  California  requires  the  same,  since 
1893,  from  the  new  voters  ;  most  of  the  Southern  States  have 
recently  inserted  in  their  revised  constitutions  similar  provi- 
sions requiring  that  the  electors  shall  be  able  to  read  or  even 
explain  the  text  of  the  constitution,  and  framed  with  the  sole 
object  of  keeping  the  negroes  away  from  the  poll.  Although 
complicated  with  these  limitations  on  the  right  to  vote,  the 
electoral  registration  of  America  mounts  guard  over  it  far  less 
jealously  than  the  English  registration  system.  Both  of  them 
thus  express  the  different  conceptions  of  the  right  to  vote  pro- 
duced by  the  development  of  American  democracy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  old  mother-country  on  the  other.  The  English 
legislation  on  the  subject  gives  voice  to  the  conception  which 
looks  on  the  vote  as  a  privilege;  in  the  American  laws  it  ap- 
pears rather  as  a  right  of  man.  English  statute  law  and  the 
tenor  of  English  judicial  decisions  hamper  registration  with  so 
many  restrictions  and  formalities  that  the  elector  is  rather  pre- 
vented from  making  use  of  his  right;  in  the  United  States,  the 
law  is  anxious  to  give  the  electors  every  facility  for  exercising 
their  rights,  at  the  risk  of  admitting  even  non-qualified  persons. 
For  a  considerable  time  preliminary  registration  was  un- 
known in  the  United  States;  every  citizen  who  claimed  to 
be  qualified  was   allowed   to  give  his  vote  without  further 
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ado,  unless  his  ri^ht  was  contested  then*  and  then,  in 
which  ca.se  the  point  was  i1«mm«1«mI  forthwith.  Tins  re^itur, 
which  existed  in  Kn^laud  before  lN.'i'J,  when  tin*  numU*r  nf 
electors  \v;ts  extremely  limited,  survived  in  the  lulled  SLatt-a 
the  introduction  of  universal  suffrage  and  the  increase  iu  the 
IIUIhIht  of  elect  ions  due  to  the  extension  of  the  elective  method 
ill  apjMimt inelits  to  otKees.  l»ut  it  soon  tfave  rise  to  grave 
ahuses.1  which  liecame  worse  with  the  development  of  the  large 
cities,  especially  in  New  York,  where  it  w: is  no  lunger  |m<«ailde 
to  know  who  was  who  in  the  ever-growing  nmltitiidc  of  clu- 
tor.s.  The  stiadv  intlux  id  Kurojieaii  i  m  mi  grants  in  it*  turn 
increxscd  thf  opportunities  for  fraud.  The  electoral  content* 
Wen*  d*cld«'d  hv  persons  who  were  not  t|ualitied  t«i  vote  or  who 
were  not  even  naturalized  Americans.  The  introduction  of  a 
preliminary  s\stcm  lor  ascertaining  the  real  elector*  had  evi- 
dently Imtuiih'  a  vital  iMi-e^Mty,  and  \et  it  was  op|m*ed  an  an 
anti-democratic  ami  ant  i-repuhlican  measure.  A  lull  intro- 
ducing ri-i»ist ration  into  the  city  id  Nrw  York  having  U*«*n  laid 
lieforc  the  legislature  *d  the  State,  in  l!S|i»,  hy  the  Whig*,  who 
hail  Mitti-rcd  t i**iii  tin-  spurious  I>euitM*ratic  elector*  at  the  lant 
elect  inns,  tin-  <io\ertior  •■!  tin*  Stat**,  himself  a  Whig,  and  who 
\\a>  tiie  illustrious  W 1 1 1 1.1  in  Seward,  ;',ivr  his  opinion  again»t 
the  hill.  I'it,  as  we  lead  in  Seward's  autohiographv,  "hi* 
view-,  h.iil  ,ih\.i\s  iinliiit'd  toward  tree,  uncontrolled,  and  uiu* 
v*-r-.il  suffrage."  !!•■  ili.itteil  a  linkage  of  veto  in  which  lir 
appr*di*-inh d  tli.it  tin-  hill  would  siihjcct  \otris  t< •  unnco^juvaM 
dinVu'it  :•■«»  .u. -I   '.\i>..l<i   !■■-•  I  in  ■••  the   miuiU-r  of   votes  |Mdl«nl   in 

thcc:!\,  iff  ^ii  !n:.i-li  h\  pi  •■  Vclit  J  ll^'  llhgal  \ntlllg  AS  \t\  hin- 
dering liAt'i!   \"tii-."-     I king  at  thing*  tr<>iu  the  »Land 

p>'i!if  <«!  I.:-  pnt\.  Si-uaiii  held  tii.it  tli*-  iina.sure  in  •  pleat  ton 
"ti-!:>i><:  fn  .ii.»  !i.it«-  the  nudist inguished  |>«Hir.  e^jw.ulU  tlmftr 
•  *t  !■•:•:  ."■  i-::t!,.  t  f  -  •  i  ■  i  our  side.  h\  teaching  ti.em  I**  P  gard  thr 
W  !•:.■'  i-  ic  !.]■■  t--  tl.iil  rijlit"  "*  The  <ii'\eiUnr  o|ll\  toll- 
si-'i!'-:  ?  i  1-  !■•■_•■■  I.:*  \*-\>*  at  th'-  •aiin-st  eiitre.it  ;»h  of  hi* 
|hi!:(..  .i!   ::.■:..!•  *      1  :.•■   1  i.v    thus  p.^s.  d   \%a>  r*  |«  ahd   in  thr 

*  '    \    .      \       \\  j.   :■■■ 

■  '^     s    k  ,.        i  .   .1  '   '  i  ',  .     »  'fi  ,i  ri.>  iii«.ir  »f  In*  lifr    by  Tt    H 

s.  i  . ■  ■    s    \      i-  •:    \        |    ,,    i;  . 
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following  year;  and  it  was  not  till  1859  that  the  registration 
of  electors  was  reintroduced,  in  the  teeth  of  a  somewhat  strong 
opposition,  which  was  continued  for  a  long  time.  In  his 
messages  to  the  legislature,  of  1870  and  1872,  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York  expressed  himself  in  unfavourable 
terms  on  the  utility  of  laws  relating  to  the  registration  of 
electors,  for  the  frauds  went  on  just  the  same.  In  the  other 
States  compulsory  registration  did  not  meet  with  a  better  re- 
ception. At  the  present  moment  there  are  still  eight  States 
which  have  abstained  from  passing  laws  on  this  subject;  in  three 
States  (West  Virginia,  Texas,  Arkansas)  registration  is  even 
prohibited  by  the  constitution ;  lastly,  the  State  of  Indiana, 
which  had  a  law,  no  longer  has  one;  the  representatives  of  the 
parties  in  that  State  assured  me  that  they  were  none  the  worse 
off,  that  the  reciprocal  surveillance  which  the  parties  exercised 
over  the  voters  was  enough  to  prevent  abuses.  In  several 
States,  among  the  very  ones  which  have  adopted  the  system 
of  registration,  it  is  not  applied  in  a  general  way :  sometimes 
previous  inscription  is  obligatory  only  in  the  very  large  cities, 
optional  in  the  others,  and  not  allowed  in  agglomerations  of 
less  importance  (Missouri);  sometimes  a  particular  group  of 
electors  is  exempted  from  registration,  as,  for  instance,  in 
Rhode  Island  owners  of  real  estate  of  a  minimum  value  of 
$134,  leaseholders  of  an  estate  at  an  annual  rent  of  at  least 
seven  dollars,  and  all  those  who  have  previously  been  upon 
the  voting-list  and  who  pay  a  property  tax  of  one  dollar  a  year 
and  upwards;  or  again,  persons  who  have  not  been  entered  on 
the  register  are  allowed  to  vote  if  they  make  an  affidavit, 
attested  by  sworn  witnesses,  that  they  really  possess  the  elec- 
toral qualifications  (Illinois). 

According  to  the  laws  in  force  in  the  various  States,  and 
which  present  a  very  considerable  variety,  a  periodical  census 
of  all  the  electors  is  held  on  the  eve  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tions ;  that  is  to  say,  every  four  years,  or  before  the  general 
elections  in  the  States,  every  two  years,  or  every  year  (in  New 
Orleans,  for  instance),   or,  on  the  contrary,  at  much   longer 
intervals,  every  ten  years  (as  in  Boston).     The  electors  desir- 
ous of  securing  their  right  to  the  vote  have  to  appear  in  person 
before  the  registration  officers  and  state  their  qualifications. 
^Then  they  have  been  questioned  as  to  these  qualifications  and 
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examined  in  tin*  reading  of  tho  constitution,  in  plaji**  wherr 
tlif  law  rrtjuir.-s  this  attainment,  they  iii.lv  1m*  ri-fjiiimi  to  run* 
ii nil  tli'-ir  declarations  l»y  an  oath,  which  is  admiui*t«»rt*tl  to 
thrin  there  ami  then.  If  tin*  declarations  made  l»v  t  he  elector* 
tx'fnp*  tlit*  registration  ofhvers  art'  not  contested  hv  anvUxlv, 
the  jH-rsnus  makim*  1 1 ii* in  an-  duly  inscriitcd  mi  the  rrgistrr. 
Kv«*ry  elector  <mii  appeal  to  tin*  court*  of  law  against  a  tvfmal 
to  make  an  entry  or  against  a  wroinj  ••lit rv.  Ih-Mdes  this,  to 
facilitate  tht*  detection  of  mistakes,  tin*  complete  lists,  or,  at  all 
events,  tin*  lists  of  tin*  contented  electors,  ait*  pulilished  ajhI 
posted  up.  In  tin*  intei v.il  U'twri'ii  oik*  registration  and  th** 
next,  th**  new  electors  are  entered  in  a  supplementary  li«t, 
ujK»n  their  application,  win i»-  tip*  names  of  tht*  i*l»i-tora  who 
h;iv<*  ilu'il,  i*h  in^«**l  their  r^id-nce,  or  lost  their  ru*ht  to  votr 
for  some  other  1'iMsoii,  an*  .«•! t .i«-Vw  olT  l»v  tin*  ollicers  in  t'liar-j** 
of  tht*  renter.  In  a  fc.v  St.iies  only  tin*  lists  an*  drawn  up 
otherwise  than  on  1 1 ■  •-  strength  of  th«*  jH-rsori.il  declaration*  of 

tilt*  electors,    in  some    nt    these    i  ]*t  nih\  \\  alil.i,   Ma**sachUM*tt«, 

excepting  ti.t*  eity  id  lln-Tiin:  the  t»ii\ •-riiiiit-ut  ottifiaN,  •■•*|*  • 
eialh  th*-  ;i-si'ssors  ot  t.ivs,  themselves  undertake  the  tiiitv  •■! 
collect  in.;  and  vt'!it\Mij  the  nectary  information,  )•**  an.ilw- 
ill:*  tin-  liMs  nt  t  i\p.i\i*is  or  iiv  making  house  to  house  visita. 
In  i*fit.i;n  iitiii-r  >t.it»s  tIi!i:ioi^i  the  register  is  a  r»*\  i**rd 
traiisi  -npt  <>t  tii«'  p>>!l  li-t  ot  1 1 1  *  -  l.i^t  election,  in  addition  t«* 
the  name*  \\  1 1 1 1 • : i  .ipj.i-.u  nil  t:,.it  list  the  n*^i»t ration  Uunl 
I'litt-r  Ti. !•«••■  t-t  all  oti.i  r  prison**  u  ho  .u»*  known  to  tin-m  to  l*r 

ideefii|-»,  .il'.'l  "li::t  t  he  I:  liii'  ^  « •!  pf|"so||s  \\  }|o  h.lW  ill»-i|  or  rt— 
!iio\t-d  ll'-'ii  t'.i  ii:-M.t.  \t  tl.e  t  nut-  id  tin-  registration,  thr 
♦  l.-rt- -I .il  •  pi.i!;t:«  if  •!!•«  ■ : - ■  t - ■  i  mined  l»y  i-i'itain  |>«*i i« «!••.  Mich  a* 
a.:**  oi  i« -:■!•■:  i  •,  .-.:•  !•  :■  i  r •  -•  1  ti- -t  to  t  :,«■  nii>:ii*-nt  •«!  ::.m  npti«*n 
on  t'v  i«  _■.-!••:.  i-'it  •■•  t'.f  d.itf  ot  tin*  f'Uiin^  tdt  ■  t;i*n.  *mi  that 
a  in::.'-:  '■*.  .■«  \  ..\  .  i.»-  .itf  i.n*  «1  i.;s  im.i  ■•  >i  if  \  mi  tl.»*  da\  ■»!  thr 
fl---;  ".  >  .»!;•. i  :;.  tr.T-i.-i  .-n  !'.•■  *,i-t  It  is  the  -..iiiit*  m:\U 
t«*i:.i  ■■:  :•■-:.••.  •  :  ■  •:  ..fed  !■  •!  •  >iiT.i:iii:;^  !  In*  Vnt»*.  M'»r»*-t*frt 
t !.»  -•  '•  •  ■  »  •■  ■»•■■:  ill  \  \  ■  r  \  ■*:.«.!■*  all  idfi'tor  Iiitl*»t  liave  r»  ■ 
-» ; ■  i-  ■■  '  ■  **•.*.  .  -i.  \  .  r  .:■.!:  .  ■  •  ;:.t\  or  the  •  .*\  f  roiu  tw«« 
ti<    *  ■  -.    i     .   :  .   t    ■    •!•■''■:  i.   di-t net    thirt\,  or  rn-n 

t  u  •■•-..  i  i  i  \     • »  !  ■ :  ■    r    .    i  '■-:...! . 
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representatives  of  the  parties,  chosen  by  the  public  authority 
in  equal  numbers  from  each  of  the  two  great  parties,  or  even 
appointed  directly  by  the  committees  of  the  parties;  the 
"election  inspectors,"  whom  we  have  seen  at  work  in  the  pri- 
maries, often  form  the  registration  board.  In  some  States 
of  New  England  (Connecticut,  Delaware.  Rhode  Island)  the 
business  of  registration  is  included  among  the  municipal 
duties,  and  is  entrusted  to  municipal  councils  or  to  special 
registrars  elected  in  town-meeting.  In  the  Southern  States, 
it  is  generally  the  Governor  of  the  State  who  appoints  for  each 
county  a  registrar,  or  supervisor  of  registration,  "a competent, 
discreet,  and  fair-minded  person,"  as  the  law  of  Florida  has 
it.  However,  almost  everywhere  the  direct  or  indirect  connec- 
tion of  the  registration  officers  with  the  political  parties  and 
their  committees,  is  too  strong  to  allow  of  the  perfect  inde- 
pendence of  these  officials.  That  independence  is  constantly 
put  to  the  test  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  in  which  the 
party  Organizations  intervene  very  actively. 

The  committees  of  the  parties  devote  their  special  atten- 
tion to  making  their  adherents  register  and  to  getting  them 
registered.  On  the  eve  of  the  registration,  they  send  them 
reminders,  which  mention  the  date  and  place  of  registration; 
they  look  up  defaulters  and  bring  them  in  person  before  the 
registrars;  they  pay  the  poll-tax  on  behalf  of  electors  in  places 
where  it  is  required  for  obtaining  the  vote;  they  instruct  a 
lawyer  to  conduct  the  appeals  of  their  followers  in  the  courts; 
and,  lastly,  in  a  good  many  cases,  they  help  to  bring  on  the 
register  creatures  of  their  own  who  have  no  right  to  be  there. 
Frauds  of  this  kind  are  tolerably  common.  Indeed,  the  extraor- 
dinary facilities  for  registration,  as  shown  by  the  very  sum- 
mary sketch  of  the  system  in  force  in  the  United  States  which  I 
have  just  given,  put  a  sort  of  premium  on  these  frauds:  to  wit 
the  personal  declaration  of  the  elector  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  system,  and  which  is  accepted  until  disproved,  the  short- 
ness of  the  terms  of  residence,  and  the  share  which  the  parties 
too  often  have  in  the  appointment  of  the  registration  officers. 
One  of  the  favourite  expedients  resorted  to  for  obtaining 
fraudulent  registration  is  "colonization"  of  electors:  vaga- 
bonds and  tramps  are  imported  into  the  city  and  housed  in 
lodgings  for  a  few  days  to  manufacture  a  sham  legal  domicile 
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entitling  them  to  he  put  on  the  register.  Often  this  formality 
even  is  «lisjMMisi»«l  with :  fictitious  names  and  addresses  are 
given  in.  <>r.  a^aiu,  tin*  .same  jhtsous  present  themselves  fur 
registration  in  several  election  districts,  or  oven  several  time* 
in  tin*  same  district  under  ditTcreut  names.  These*  frauds  are 
not  always  easy  to  prevent,  even  with  all  the  good  will  and 
honesty  of  the  registration  <>t!icials,  f«»r  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  prove  tin-  identity  of  pcoph*,  in  tin*  case  of  ncgroi**,  fur 
instance,  who  all  resemhle  each  titln»r.  In  several  States  the 
register  contains  a  umiv  i»r  !••**  detailed  description  of  earh 
elector,  his  av;e,  colour,  his  height  measured  in  inches,  and 
even  his  Wright  into  the  har^aiu  (Hostou),  or  other  |iartieulan 
which  may  estaldish  his  identity.  In  certain  State*  re^pst ra- 
tion frauds  have  Im-.-h  reduci-d  to  a  system,  and  employed  with 
singular  and  at- it  v.  as  an  in  strum* nt urn  Mini,  hv  tlit-  Machine. 
For  liistaiic.',  the  famous  Ih-iiKM-iattr  Machine,  which  formally 
years,  att«r  tin*  i'\\i\  War.  ruled  over  tin*  State  of  Maryland, 
kept  its.-lt  in  jM.u.-r  l»\  nuaiis,  aiiKHii:  other  things,  of  the 
refill  rat  ion  hands  which  it  or^ani/ed.  hi  KuglaJid,  as  ve 
have  seen.  tli>*  ii'-^ist  rat  i«  >f i  sxsteni  also  give*  ri*e  to  abuses, 
hut  imt  altogether  "t  tin-  same  kind:  there  it  is  the  |»rac- 
tin*    of     improper    ohjeet  ions    and    exclusions    which     is    the 

curse  ut  thf  M^hui.    iii«rt-t   nil  tht ntrarv,   it  is  the   inna- 

th»ii  ut  tli«*  register.  In  in.tli  countries  ahiiM»  and  fraud 
hav ••  i-nly  *bm\ ''l-'p'-d  in  a  h:^td\  reprehen*ih]e  maimer,  have 
♦■nip:..i-;/»  <1.  tli>-  u^'i>ii>us  priui-i|ih's  which  Ljovem  tlie  right 
t.i  «  •,«.!•■  in  «•  i<  h  "1  tip  111.  the  principle  nt  privih*£t«  and  the 
{•I  I!;-  ip!i-  ut  iii'i:\  i-i.i.il  ii^ht.  it  I'H.ks  .is  if  tln*se  abuses 
\\i-:>-  in  a  u.i\  ?':.■•  |>*'!iaiT\  l.-i  tin*  niggardliness  with  which 
tli>  '!'v!"i.i!  i:;!.t  was  doled  out,  on  tht*  one  liaiui,  and  the 
h>«  :!•->  1 ;  i  if  - 1  » 1 .  T  \  v\  1 1 1 1  which  it  w.is  dlstnhuted  on  thr 
nt  :.■■! 

A'.-*'.i  "A:»ii  !•■  :;  -tr.it -■■•ii,  tin*  party  Organization*  derotr 
t  .•:..>..«-.  :-i  iii  ; . '■.  t:.e  -  iiu«-  wa\ ,  to  tip-  naturalization  of 
a!;-  -  !.*•  \\  *  ■  .:.  »•  »-•■  t  1m  n  electoral  i « >lit  indents.  In  the 
•  it:--  •  i- :.  .!:_:■■  ;..iiv,  #  fi.niittff  has  a  |*TUiarit'Ut  sub-coni- 
uii't't  .-!  i:.-.  ■■:  r...  t.it.i  i!:/.it;i'Ti  id  iiuuu^ratiLs.  Hut  it 
i^  •  -p-  ■.i'.!1.  ■■:»':..  ..»••!  !•,•■  i-li-.  t  inns  that  the  ( ir*£aiiizaUons 
sti:'  i.!   t:.i    .ili*  ii—  uhfi  ran  U*  naturalized 

l'h>    « »r^an./at  p»:j-   i.4ak«-   th«ui   ^u  thnm^h  all   the 
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formalities,  pay  the  naturalization  fees 1  for  them,  and  keep 
them  warm,  so  to  speak,  for  the  coming  election.     Not  unfre- 
^quently  the  committees  or  the  candidates  interested  procure 
naturalization   for  aliens  who  have   not  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  that  is  to  say,  obtain  fraudulent 
naturalizations.      The  reader  will   remember   how   Tweed's 
ZRing  manufactured  naturalized  electors  en  masse  in  New  York. 
"These  frauds  are  much  facilitated  by  the  extreme  liberality  of 
'the  American  naturalization  laws,  and  by  the  careless  way  in 
^which  the  public  authorities,   especially  the  courts  of  law, 
"verify  the  qualifications  of  the  applicants.     In  certain  States, 
the  party  committees  get  aliens  admitted  just  before  the  elec- 
tions in  regular  batches,  a  hundred  or  more  per  day,  of  people 
who  barely  understand  English.     The  federal  law  requires  a 
previous  residence  of  five  years  for  obtaining  the  status  of  an 
American  citizen,  but  in  a  good  many  States  (in  fifteen)  the 
immigrants  are  allowed  to  vote  on  a  simple  declaration  of 
their  intention  to  get  naturalized  and  after  a  term  of  residence 
in  the  State  varying  from  three  to  eighteen  months.     Besides 
this,  even  in  States  where  definitive  naturalization  is  required, 
it  is  sufficient  to  obtain  it  on  the  eve  of  the  election  to  have  the 
right  to  take  part  therein.     Thanks  to  the  shortness  of  this 
interval,  the  Organizations  keep  an  easier  hold  on  the  new 
citizens  whom  they  have  just  introduced  into  the  electoral 
body,  and  reap  the  fruit  of  their  labour  swiftly  and  surely. 
In  the  State  of  New  York  it  was  enough,  down  to  1895,  to 
have  obtained  naturalization  ten  days  before  the  election  to 
have  the  legal  right  to  vote.     The  law  of  1895  (chap.  927) 
has  extended  this  term  of  ten  days  to  ninety,  and  at  the  same 
time  forbids  party  committees  and  candidates,  on  penalty  of 
a  fine,  to  pay  naturalization  fees  or  to  incur  any  expense  with 
the  object  of  procuring  the  naturalization  of  aliens. 


The  registration  of  electors  and  the  naturalization  of  aliens 
having  settled  the  legal  composition  of  the  electorate,  the 
party  Organization  proceed  to  attack  the  latter  directly.    They 

1  These  fees,  however,  are  very  low,  much  lower  than  in  France,  and  even 
than  in  England ;  they  seldom  exceed  half  a  dollar. 
VOL.  II  —  x 


begin  by  WODMoUring  the  ground  and  making  an  — *1-"'-  « 
the  forces  available  on  each  side.     Ail  over  the  L'niun,  in  a 
locality,  polling  lists  are  drawn  up  showing  which  i»rty  « 
elector  is  going  to  vote  fori  if  be  lias  not  mail-  I 
lias  not  given  an  indication  of  his  cltoioc,  he  is  ranked  i 
the  doubtful.       S)n:t*i;tl  agCftbsj  -mill  by  t!i>'  party  o 

r  tin?  '"  '  su  and  to  inakaan 

exhaustive    jMiliti'-al   enquiry    about   naoll    particular  • 
they  lake  down  |  q  ,U  n-lnling  to  his  | 

his  race.  Ins  r-aligioo,  Mi  basins-aa,  in*  circle  of  scqui 
"  '  i  pecuniar)  position,  to  whom  b"  owes  money  at  is  i 

obligation.     In  short,  a  sort  of  political  and  • 
is  made  fur  each  lnwlHj      The  ilatu  supplied  by  it  arc  (roup 
and  traiiiiiiiii.1   fr>  Mm  to  another,  i" 

whole  line,  up  ho  t!i>    nil  Each  t 

will  derive  from   it   useful   information  for  detert 
policy  in  its  respective  territorial  area:  the  nalioual  o 
will  pass  over  all  tbe  State*  in  which  tbe  preliminary  p 
disclosed  &  very  large  majority  favourable  or  hostile  to  t 
party  and  to  its  ciin. hi  it,    [oj  tba  r*l—lnamj  |  ll  h 

:    r  !>i«  miijonty  in  aha  lir»l  ease  and  it  will  never  a 
need  in  converting  th«  inaj-aitt  la  Hn-  ■aaaaalt  it  will,  t" 
fore,  concentrate  all  iu  elTuru  on  the  States  in  which  1 
in;ij'nii>  i-  bwa  ■■ 

so  well  tnntchc'l  i  .i*-r«  that  a  small  group  u 

electors  may  turn  the  •*■•:  taW  side,  win 

this  small  group  will  mean  winning  the  whole  State. 
■sBH  r  lt I ! 'illation  holds  good  for  the  divisions  and  tba  subt 
visions  of  tbe  States  and  for  all  the  local  elective  posts  i 
have  to  be  filled  up.     Although  their  intoresU  are  absolatt 

i,|.iii;.';ii.  ma  ration*  oomiuUanaii  Eraa  Ifeal  of  hna 

up  to  tbe  national  committee.,  may,  buwever,  by  reasoa  at  tl 
very  calculation,  d  hi;  the  national  committor, 

having  uo  chance  of  gettiug  its  candidal*  for  tbe  Prnblsairr  a 
jajority  in  »  certain  Mate,  will  leave  tbe  party  to  iu  f 
here,  but  in  several  districts  of  that  Sub*  in  which  tl 
is  abb)  to  return  congressmen,  members  of  the  local  1< 

I  other  office-holders,   the  respective  eonuniU 
party  will  plunge  into  tbe  fray  with  all  their  might, 
the  poll  taken  in  each  locality  is  of  general  import  for  1 
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whole  Union,  as  well  as  of  special  significance  for  each  politi- 
cal subdivision  in  the  States. 

Generally  there  are  two  polls:   the  first  goes  on  in  the* 
beginning  of  election  time,  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
serves  as  a  basis  for  the  whole  campaign;  while  the  last  is 
completed  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the  election  (which  takes 
place  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  November)  and  furnishes  hints 
for  the  dispositions  to  be  made  at  the  eleventh  hour.     In  the 
States  where  the  issue  of  the  contest  is  always  uncertain, 
which  have  the  reputation  of  "  close  "  or  "  doubtful "  States, 
suet  as  Indiana,  each  elector  is  asked  what  his  views  are  on 
three  separate  occasions,  ninety,  sixty,  and  thirty  days  before 
the   election ;  it  is  the  second  poll  which  gives  a  really  f aith- 
fal    picture  of  the  situation.     Owing  to  the  exceptional  care 
wHich  was  always  bestowed  on  the  taking  of  the  poll,  its  re- 
sults used  to  be  considered  very  trustworthy.     But  for  some 
y^atrs  past  they  have  become  more  and   more  tainted  with 
u^ocrtainty,  owing  to  the  abrupt  oscillations  in  the  political 
empathies  of  the  electors,  who  have  grown  more  capricious 
aad  more  independent.     The  enquiry  is  supposed  to  be  made 
on.    the  eve  of  each  election,  but  in  the  immense  majority  of 
cases  it  is  held  only  for  the  great  elections  of  the  presidential 
y^ar,  unless  the  off  election  is  of  exceptional  importance, 
sneli  as  certain  elections  for  State  Governor  or  even  municipal 
elections.     On  no  occasion,  probably,  is  the  mind  of  the  elec- 
tors probed  with  such  care  and  method  as  for  the  municipal 
elections  of  New  York,  in  which  the  wonderful  Machine  of 
Tammany  Hall  works  to  perfection,  and  the  "  braves  "  of  the 
"Great  Wigwam"  fight  pro  aris  et  focis.     The  poll  enables 
the  party  organizers  to  settle  on  the  distribution  and  the  best 
use  of  their  means  of  action  over  the  electorate.     These  means 
of  action,  established  by  long  practice,  are  sometimes  of  a 
general  scope,  sometimes  they  present  the  character  of  argu- 
ments  adhominem.     The  former  are  aimed,  as  in  England,  at 
the  intelligence  and  the  senses  of  the  voters,  but  are  so  under 
Querent  conditions  and  often,  also,  in  different  forms.     Those 
lntencled  to  act  on  the  brains  consist  of  speech  and  print. 


.W  DKMiM'KACY    AND    liiMTir'AL   I'AUTIKft    [nrm  r*»f 


VI 

Kloquence  is  lavished  on  t hi*  electors  in  :i  continuous  series 
of  meetings  of  every  kind,  of  every  shade  of  uii|*»rtanof,  and 
in  every  place;  from  mass- meetings  which  attract  thousand* 

of    people,   the    meetings    go    down  to  Sill. ill    g-ttheritig*   ill  OUt" 

of-the-wav  country  simis,  attended  hv  a  haudlul  «»l  former*. 
Sometimes  they  are  liehl  in  immense  encloMiies  lunlt  expmi»ly 
for  the  occasion,  sometimes  they  take  place  on  large  lawns  cir 
at  street -crossings.  Sometimes  the  assemblage  is  a  promiscu- 
ous one,  sometimes  it  is  coin|M)sr»l  uf  N|N*cial  groups,  prof**** 
Hitmal  or  others,  commercial  travellers,  clerk*  in  dry -good* 
htoio,  etc.  Wherever  there  i>,  and  whenever  it  is  |rt>H!iilile  to 
collect,  a  ^:it Ihtiiil:  «d"  human  l»eiiigs.  Honds  of  oratory  arv 
]Miurt'il   forth  mi  Ih-Ij.iII  ni   tin-  parties,  day  after  day.  during 

the    whole    ot     tin-    i-.ilup.ll^ll.       Ap|>ealiug    eVeli    to   the    loWf*t 

strata  ol  the  eleet.u.ite.  who  can   hardly  In*  reache«l   hy  print, 

mm 

the  inert iii^s,  in  taet.  do  sneered  in  attracting  #d»*etors  of  rvrry 
degree.  Aeroidmg  \>>  an  «-^t  1  in.it «■  made  mi  exeelh'iil  authority. 
the  prnpiii't inn  nt  electors  who  ilo  not  attend  meeting*!  hardly 
extit-.U  tin  pt-r  •■•■ul.  However,  it  is  only  in  the  "  presidential 
vear-  "  that  this  «'p\  it  tloi  kim:  together  of  elector*  iM-run.  In 
tin-  "otl  \i-ais"  tin-  stump  is  mure  or  less  idle,  and  siMsrial 
ciri'UIlistalh ■■•>    an-    Im*««->.iI\    to    m.lki'    the    election    caui|Ai£ti 

In mi-  **a  speaking  campaign"  in  these  \cars.      louring  thr 

pit -M'ifiit ;.il  campaign  there  has  U-.-n  so  much  shaking,  and 
111  ^in'1!  a  hijli  k«\.  tli.it  tie-  words  nt  tie-  miiuiiicrahle  oralon 
haw-  !]••!  \i-t  d:*d   .t'Aav    ainl    still    refund    m   tin-  earn  of  th* 

e]eet"!sat     t  iii«  i-lisiiSFi  g    l«-cal   i-li-i  t  Inlis,    so    in    the    **  i  iff    VraTS  " 

the  ;■: - -^'1  .iiniii'-  :-  t-« •:itiii«-« i  t « •  Mh.ill  ward  meeting*  au«l  othrrt, 

and  T:.i  !i  .it  !■,•■  h.  \t  pit  n:.1.  nt  i.tl  <  .impugn  the  high  prrssurr 
np«  i  i*  ;•  ■!!   ;  -   !  i- jn    tti  .|. 

1  'i.i-    1\.»  •■*•  .'.J-     ,il«-    g«'t    Up  hv   the    committees ,    thlM   l»  tinf  of 

the  <..•■  t  .in;  •: t.i:.t.  it  nut  tin*  iimst  1111  j  n  »rtant,  of  their  dutlt-* 
II. <  l.V:"\tl  !■•.::.{;..  tf«e  ^ :  1 1  >i  >l  :•■  -«  the  «lii  llt«*f  it  nr.it  of*,  wl*n 
h.iV>-  .1  lii?:<!;il  !•  |. ';t.it  ;.i!i  .i'i-l  wl.«.  travel.  I»V  Its  dltPCtlOfl, 
ll-:'.  ■  :.•  *»?  ■•••  ?•■  ii.  "ti.ii.  !..  in. ike  the  great  hit*,  tllf  Slatr 
•  ■•■I. .:...•:•••;  !■■■  .:•  *  !.•!•--  ;:iip"»T.iht  s|**aker*.  The|v  I*  In- 
Ink  ••:  :  •  :  !■  <r;..«  :  -  \\\  f!.«  •  oimuittee*,  from  the  natUKLAl 
i-oiiiin;tti ■•■  ,kii>i  liii-  ii'i.jr*  —  1 « ♦  11  .*  1  cniumittee dowtiWAfUsv  nvrivc 
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hundreds  of  offers,  all  more  or  less  interested.  The  best 
speakers  are  engaged,  like  tenors,  at  so  much  a  night  for  a 
certain  number  of  evenings,  or  by  the  week,  and  are  more  or 
less  highly  paid.  Those  who  come  next  in  order  of  merit  only 
get  their  travelling  expenses  and  perhaps  a  small  allowance 
for  their  time.  Lastly,  all  the  rest,  and  they  form  the  very 
great  majority,  give  their  services  gratuitously  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  share  of  the  booty,  after  the  victory,  in  the  form 
of  some  place  or  other;  although  generally  disappointed  in  this 
expectation,  they  do  not  lose  heart,  being  persuaded  that  their 
turn  is  sure  to  come  next  time,  and  the  committees  do  not 
contradict  them.  Yet  the  number  of  paid  speakers  is  on  the 
increase,  people  grow  less  and  less  inclined  to  serve  the  party 
for  nothing:  "there  is  less  patriotism  and  more  selfishness," 
as  the  representative  of  a  national  committee  has  mournfully 
remarked  on  this  subject.  The  speakers  are  taken  principally 
from  among  politicians  and  members  of  the  bar;  they  also 
include  journalists  and  men  who  are  in  business  and  can  talk ; 
one  meets,  too,  with  clergymen  who  are  sometimes  more 
successful  on  the  stump  than  in  the  pulpit.  The  candidates, 
on  behalf  of  whom  the  election  campaign  is  conducted,  of 
course  have  their  place  marked  on  the  list  of  orators,  which, 
however,  is  not  the  most  important  one;  they  are  lost  in  the 
crowd  of  speakers  who  have  to  fight  for  the  ticket,  especially 
at  the  general  elections  of  the  presidential  year,  when  all  the 
notabilities  of  the  party  descend  into  the  arena,  Senators  of 
the  United  States,  State  Governors,  or  even  ex-Presidents  of 
the  Republic. 

All  the  speakers  are,  during  the  campaign,  under  the  orders 
of  the  State  committee.  The  latter  draws  up  the  list  of  the 
places,  with  the  dates,  at  which  each  of  them  will  have  to 
speak.  Along  with  his  marching  orders  the  speaker  pretty 
often  receives  from  the  committee  ammunition,  in  the  form 
of  arguments,  of  facts,  of  statistics.  It  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens that  the  committee  asks  a  speaker  sent  on  an  important 
campaign  to  submit  to  it  beforehand  his  speech,  which  it 
will  touch  up,  perhaps,  pointing  out  what  should  be  said  and 
what  left  unsaid.  When  the  battle  is  fought  on  an  important 
practical  problem,  the  committees,  in  the  most  contested 
States,  take  still  greater  precautions :  before  despatching  their 


speaker*    t>>   UN    totU   QUU  ill   tin-: 

hi. i  ban  then  DOtdbfd  op  bj  •'xi-'rta,  who  impi 
d   .upects  of  tli"  problem,  |-> 
ilirm  tlii-  nnmihln  rihjwiHnnBj  Mini  tin-  replies  lobe  made  therein 
'I'll.-  popiltol  these,  extemporized  schools  of  political  eloqtu 

in. m  bfJBg  MTUM  in  tin-  urt  of  i!i-     i 
Congress  6WI  uixl  other  politician*  Of  a  •-.■rum  rank  an-  to  I. 
found  amongst  them.      Tin*  aonaafttaw  Mn  ''ar>-  i. 

■■ficca,  according  to  affitutu-. 

ethnical  origin,  which  differ*  so  widely  in  ihi  l 

Htd  tin'  iiit.ll.i'tii.il  ofaftlMtn  of  tin*  | -ovulation.      Tim 

mainly  couponed  of   Irishmen  speakers  of  the  I 

tolil  off;  the  vast  iiKnlniiiiT.it ions  of  German*  anil  1 

vians,  which  are  found  in  so  many  States,  an  r. 

German  or  in  Swedish  or  Norwegian.     The  coram 

forget  etlii.T   liiat.   i|-'Ai  Of    "  li"   mmU    bt  successful    befor 

c'nitlllll     i- 

virr  HMf.      Similar)*,  (he  OQIMnitttM  make  IS 

■  ■  .men  u 
it*-    not    i'-miIi    • 
away  by  fluent  talker*  with  pailii-tie  intonations  and  gr*U 

ITf  tlMflnl "  dtttzfaroi  BMUt  U*  dealt  with  by  r 
who  con  appeal  to  mwin,  who  ran  present  good  logical  ■ 
merit*;  in  otaVn  plMM  it  will  bi  nwi 
prejudices  and  to  t 
American*. 

It  is  "loquence  of  this  last  kind  which  ia  tim  | 
type,  in  the  party  DW  &    ha*  giren  the  t 

■ii-l  "stump  oratory,"  already  ao  familiar  to  i 
their  jteculiar  meaning.      This   style  is  the  must  apj 
because  it  best  suits  the  national  temperament.     The  fact  t 
that  beneath  a  frigid  exterior,  tinder  a  rsaerred  i 

Barance,  the  American  is  a  highly  M  n 
excitable   being.      His  delicate   anil   rapid    perception,   whi 
makes  him  ribrate  in  response  to  the  whole  ami 
feeling,   also   make*   him   run  along   it   with   i 
which  prevents  him  from  ooBeentratlag  ln«  i 
analysing  them  at  length,  and  from  weighing  tha  t 
others.       Feeding    hi*    sensibility   with   strong   < 
finds  in  that  sensibility  itself  a  faculty  which  t 
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seize  with  equal  subtlety  and  swiftness  the  ridiculous  side 
of  things;  this  is  the  sense  of  humour  which  acts  as  a  kind 
of  relief  to  this  excitable  being  and  preserves  his  equilibrium. 
A  telling  hit  fires  the  American,  another  sends  him  on  the 
opposite  tack,  with  results  perhaps  affecting  the  gravest  inter- 
ests of  the  Republic.1    Rhetorical  language,  sonorous  and 
grandiloquent  phrases,  take  him  at  once;  the  verbiage  of  gener- 
alities imposes  on  him  all  the  more  easily  that  they  flatter  his 
imagination,  developed  amid  the  vast  expanse  of  a  continent 
with  inexhaustible  resources,  which  open  up  boundless  horizons 
to  all  comers.     By  calling  up  before  him  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  elevated  general  idea,  that  of  his  native  land,  of  the 
great  American  people,  one  is  always  sure  to  move  him  or 
make  him  think  that  he  is  moved.8    The  most  closely  reasoned 
argument  may  be  demolished  by  an  amusing  reply  or  by  a  tell- 
ing retort  which  strikes  the  imagination.* 

While  kept  at  this  level  by  the  temper  of  the  multitude, 
stump  oratory  has  on  the  other  hand  no  fountain-head  from 
which  to  draw  loftier  inspirations,  to  take  models  of  an  elo- 
quence nobler  in  tone  and  form  and  richer  in  thought.     Public 

1  Daring  the  presidential  campaign  of  1884  the  three  words,  "  Rum,  Roman* 
fo*  Rebellion,"  brought  about  the  defeat  of  the  Republican  candidate  and 
fcW  the  victory  to  his  Democratic  rival.  A  member  of  a  deputation  which 
w«nt  to  greet  Blaine,  the  Republican  candidate,  expressed  in  his  harangue  the 
k°P«  that  he  was  against  "  Rum,  Romanism,  Rebellion."  This  epigram 
enraged  a  large  number  of  electors,  who  were  Catholics  and  saloon-keepers, 
tf,such  an  extent  that  a  good  many  of  them,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  trans- 
ferred their  votes  to  the  Democratic  candidate,  Mr.  Cleveland,  or  abstained 
f^ni  voting.  It  was  thought  that  these  votes,  which  gave  Cleveland  the 
m*jority  in  this  State,  had  decided  his  election. 

i  Hence  the  advice  which  a  comic*  paper  puts  in  the  mouth  of  an  old  poli- 
tinan  giving  hints  to  his  son  who  is  about  to  make  his  first  appearance  on  the 
'tump-.  ''Stick  to  the  American  eagle  and  to  our  own  dear  native  land  as 
"^h  as  possible." 

*  In  a  Western  State,  at  a  "  joint  "  meeting,  the  Republican  speaker,  a  very 
JJNiwnt  advocate,  delivered  a  most  remarkable  speech  on  behalf  of  his  party. 
™8  Democratic  opponent  rose  and  confined  his  reply  to  the  following  words: 

"y  friends,  whenever  there  is  a  great  criminal  to  be  defended,  my  friend 
(the Republican  speaker),  who  is  the  greatest  criminal  lawyer  in  the  State,  is 
a'wayH  retained  to  conduct  that  defence.  To-night  the  Republican  party  is 
°n  lrial  for  its  life :  how  desperate  is  the  case  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that 
"?'  greatest  criminal  lawyer  has  been  called  in  to  work  the  old  wonder  with 
to* eloquent  tongue."  Then  he  sat  down,  and  that  district  went  against  the 
^Publicans  at  the  next  election.  (Fr.  H.  Hardy,  "The  Making  of  a  Presi- 
d«»V'  Fortnightly  Review,  August,  1890.) 
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life  in  America  was  not  always  unprovided  with  such  a  soui 
but  that  source  has  dried  up.  Political  eloquence,  of  the  t 
kind,  which  onee  shone  with  such  lustre  in  the  Tutted  Stat 
has  steadily  declined  for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  '1 
Clays,  the  Websters,  the  Calhouns  have  left  no  suereitM 
their  traditions  are  only  a  reminiscence  of  the  ]>a*t.  The  gr 
{Militical  elm juence  dej»arted  with  the  old  leadership  toward* 
close  of  the  c|H>ch  which  preceded  the  Civil  War.  It  was  » 
of  the  attributes  of  that  leadership  which,  springing  fr 
social  ascendency,  found  in  tins  precious  gift,  at  the  end  of 
career,  it*  highest  and  noblest  expression.  It  was  not  only 
giants  whose  names  have  just  lieen  mentioned  who  wieh 
over  their  fcllow-citi/ens  the  sublime  supremacy  of  S{«*r 
They  shared  it  with  numlicrs  of  less  iui]Mirtant  men  v 
all,  aiming  at  the  same  effect,  felt  the  same  responsibili 
The  "great  speech"  which  they  delivered  from  time  to  ti 
was  the  fruit  id  l<>ug  preparation;  it  was  the  event  herah 
by  the  ne\v>* writers  and  exacted  by  the  puhlir,  on  rv 
ini|M>rtaut  occasion,  as  a  duty  which  the  speaker  liad  to  « 
charge  to  his  fellow-citizen*  by  jointing  out  to  them  tl 
duty,  by  enlightening  their  conscience.  This  s|»eech9  re|mr 
in  full  by  the  newspa]NTs,  was  read  ami  |K>ndered  over,  ; 
it  powerfully  heI|N*d  t • »  form  public  opinion.  In  the  So 
]Militn-;il  cluipiciice  wa>  ijuite  a  Mivial  function:  it  brought 
uiciuUt>  <d  tin*  coiiiuiuuitv  closer  to  each  other  in  evt*rv-i 
life,  it  united  tli»-iii  in  the  >ame  ideas  and  the  same  ferlin 
and  while  smiiet lines  arousing  pasMous,  it  provided  fotnl 

tlie    llitlld.        Addressing    audiences    ell.lUloUred    of   OHitorV    i 

jM»ssf.s^nij  ;i  ceit. tin  culture,  the  s]ieaker*  in  the  South  hai 

go  Kick    III  their  debater  to  the  ViTV    principles  of  gOYrrniU* 
to   its   hlsfolic   evolution,   tocxaillllie    the    i|Ue»t ions  of    tlir  i 

111  their  m. tintiibl  a^iH'ct^.  "These  discussion*  were  theivft 
in  t.u-t,  .1  *«iit  «»f  |Mihtical  school  wherein  lectunii  werv  d«- 
•  reil   }.>r  t!i*>  e. hic.it ion  of  tin*  masses,"  as  a  |Ni]itical  vrtr 

reUlill'U    U".1 

The  v.rul  .iii*I  |M-ht tcil  conditions  which  had  undernm 
the    le.ider^lup  haw*  ;i!mm  deteriorated  representative  gOVr 


;  Kfiilwii  l>.oi«,   /i« '-•..'■'"  ri.>i|ji  ../  .Vi««i*fi/'j'i  ami 
|v*m.  |i    l'*4 
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inent,  the  strength  and  dignity  of  which  ennoble  public  speak- 
ing and  which  in  declining  inevitably  drags  down  with  it 
political  eloquence.  With  the  development  of  the  system  of 
secret  committees  and  party  caucuses,  in  Congress  as  well  as 
in  the  State  legislatures,  and  with  the  advent  of  the  Machine, 
which  filled  the  assemblies  with  inferior  men,  these  bodies  had 
ceased  to  be  deliberative  assemblies;  it  was  no  use  making  a 
display  of  eloquence  when  the  vote  was  decided  beforehand  by 
the  resolution  of  the  party  caucus  or  of  the  committee;  the 
most  cogent  reasoning,  the  most  solid  debate,  was  of  no  avail 
against  the  word  of  command  of  an  influential  boss.  Being 
unable  to  change  the  votes,  the  speeches  made  in  the  assem- 
blies could  only  be  addressed  to  the  country  at  large,  and  in 
the  very  great  majority  of  cases  simply  to  the  electors  of  the 
member  of  Congress  who  was  on  his  legs,  and  who  was 
unknown  in  the  other  constituencies  and  had  but  little  interest 
for  them.  Owing  to  this  the  speeches  escaped  the  criticism  of 
ftn  assembly  composed  of  men  of  the  same  intellectual  cali- 
bre, or  of  a  higher  one,  than  that  of  the  speaker;  the  latter 
could  say  what  he  liked,  he  was  talking  only  "for  Bun- 
combe."1 And  before  long  the  House  thought  it  could  and 
should  dispense  with  these  speeches,  by  authorizing  its  mem- 
bra to  insert  in  the  official  reports,  the  Congressional  Ree- 
^  the  harangues  which  they  had  not  delivered,  but  had 
only  announced  in  a  few  words;  they  were  supposed  to 
*  develop  their  remarks  "  in  the  printed  text.  Nor  had  the 
members  of  the  legislative  assemblies  any  need  to  be  good 
speakers  to  be  returned  by  the  electors;  "getting  the  dele- 
gates" became  far  more  important;  and  it  was  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  art,  and  not  of  the  art  of  oratory,  that  embryo 
Politicians  henceforth  devoted  themselves.  The  wonderful 
rise  of  the  press,  with  a  power  of  expansion  unparalleled  in 
an)'  other  country,  has  helped  in  its  turn  to  diminish  political 
e^°o4uence.     Having  undertaken  to  deliver  ideas  regularly  and 

During  the  celebrated  debate  on  the  "Missouri  Compromise,"  in  1821, 
which  settled  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  a  representative  of  a 
•^'rth  Carolina  district  which  included  the  county  of  Buncombe,  insisted  on 
■Peking,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  his  friends.  "  It  is  for  Buncombe,"  he  said 
tothetn,  "that  I  want  to  speak."  From  that  time,  "  to  speak  for  Buncombe  " 
P^ed  into  a  proverb,  denoting  speeches  with  an  objective  other  than  the  con- 
actions  of  the  audience. 
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f.. hut's  ilix-i',  so  ti>  speak,  tli>'  press  tins  driven  t 
rqmi  "f  political  thought  into  the  background, 
the  latter  naturally  try  rather  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  dm 
state  of  things,  to  serve  tin-  pablk  expedition*!*  and  cheaply, 
that  is  to  say,  with  LiMta  nponditan  of  intellect  on  tbepartof 
Hit  pfodtMana*  sTaD  U  the  consumers.  Lastly,  the  v- . 
of  tin-  questions  rbiofa  Interest  publk  opinion  .ii  t:.- 
day  is  not  very  favourable  to  a  lofty  and  aspiring  nty 
quenee.  During  the  forty  years  which  hod  preceded  the  Cii 
War,  the  controversies  bore  u|>ou  the  very  foundations  of  y» 
He  order,  ou  guarantees  for  liberty  won  amid  tears  tad  blood, 
on  the  righto  of  ii.  of  iiuii  outraged  ii 

the  stare.     These  questions,  which  ihrilU-d  the  public  mis  " 
had  given  place,  after  the  war,   to  -ma,  i 

eerned  with  tartf  ..  .  .mil  which  ■ppnJ 

-[  a  very  proaair 
kind.      II  in  hv_   :  i!  orator  who  in- 

formed, not  "iilv  Dm  poliU  i  tad  the  moral  < 

brat,  appatttd  as  a  sort  of  vatm,  b*  c 
hardly  reveal  himself  as  such  in  discussing  e 
pig  iron  or  wool. 

V.  [  tsM  i"-"'  ■•'  ] >uht..   ,1   ..rut •TV,  whieh  li 
to  .liter  with  its  sulijei-t-jii:itt-T.  has  not  grown  buauana-liki 

i^iirary,  it  has  become,  especially  outside  1 
III  ml  Mill,  laths*  frivuli  m*  than  otherwise.  Tin- r 
development  of  after-dinner  speeches  bos  brought  about  a  c 
change  in  this  directiou.  DnlMpieSn  and  dinner*  have,  for  the 
but  quarter  of  a  eeiitury.  given  publie  men  mote  and  mure 
opportunities  of  stating  their  views,  of  initiating  the  pablir 
Into  Uie  problems  of  the  day.  Coming  oan  sort  of  gnalroaomtc 
complcinent,  the  speeches  made  uu  theso  ocrasiona  have  aimed 
especially  at  being  digestive  and  agT**abm  to  lb*  palate,  haw 
sought  to  keep  the  guests  in  a  good  humour,  to  snake  thess 
laugh.  It  became  the  fashion  for  tin-  gravest  individuals  mm. 
meeting  for  some  object  of  public  interest,  when  one*  at  table. 
to  vie  with  one  another  in  facetiuasness,  to  sen  who  run  Id  aril. 
the  most  amusing  stories,  the  most  side-splitting  qsmodoOss. 
To  be  able  to  make  such  a  speech  at  a  public  dinner  now 
almost  form*  part  of  a  "  gentleman's  "  education,  to  use  t" 
oldfashioaed    expression.      Those   who  excel    in   : 
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object  of  an  enthusiastic  admiration  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
which  would  never  be  bestowed  on  an  eminent  statesman; 
in  the  eyes  of  men  who  pride  themselves  on  refined  tastes, 
they  rival  the  celebrated  actors  and  actresses  who  send  the 
multitude  into  raptures.    The  great  artist  of  the  after-dinner 
speech,  who  is  a  genius  in  his  line,  enjoys  a  national  reputation; 
and  his  art  may  carry  him  a  long  way,  as  far  as  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  especially  if  he  possesses  a  large  fortune 
into  the  bargain,  and,  of  course,  the  friendship  or  the  neutrality 
of  the  boss  of  the  State.     Owing  to  this,  post-prandial  elo- 
quence has  become,  to  some  extent,  a  classic  model  for  stump 
speakers;  but  the  latter,  who  address  less  refined  audiences, 
naturally  often  season  their  oratorical  viands  with  coarser 
condiments. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  stump  eloquence,  while  preserving 
the  characteristics  which  have  just  been  described,  has  also  of 
late  years  come  under  the  salutary  influence  of  the  serious  dis- 
cussion of  economic  facts  and  ideas,   started  by  President 
Cleveland's  famous  message,  in  1887,  on  protectionism.     This 
message  brought  the  problem  before  public  opinion  and  forced 
all  those  who  canvass  that  opinion  to  take  it  up.     Again,  the 
stump  has  benefited,  without  any  merit  on  its  part,  by  the  decline 
of  parliamentary  eloquence :  eminent  or  distinguished  speakers, 
for  whom  there  is  no  longer  room  in  Congress,  take  their  elo- 
quence to  the  stump,  in  important  conjunctures.     This  fact  has 
become  of  real  significance  in  the  course  of  the  last  decade.     A 
good  many  speeches  of  a  most  remarkable  kind,  and  which 
promoted  political  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
have  been  made  on  the  stump  and  by  orators  not  belonging,  or 
no  longer  belonging,  to  the  political  set.     These  speeches  lead 
me  to  make  another  general  reservation  in  regard  to  the  char- 
acter of  political  eloquence  in  America.     There  are  in  the 
United  States  orators  of  real  distinction,  of  lofty  intellect  and 
great  talent;  but  one  must  hasten  to  add  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  some  of  them  do  not  always  combine  with 
these  gifts  that  nobility  of  political  character  without  which 
the  most  remarkable  orator  is  only  a  gladiator.     It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  resist  this  impression  in  listening  to  a  speaker  who, 
with  transcendent  art,  seems  to  strike  the  noblest  chords  in  the 
human  breast,  when  one  reflects  that  the  day  before  this  same 
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B|>eaker  lieloiiged  to  Tammany  Hall  or  was,  or  still  in,  connect™  1 
with  another  Machine.  All  tin'  more  vivhllv  in  the  iiuap-  of 
gladiators  evoked  1>\  tin*  minor  sjieakcr.s  who  an*  cngagf-il  liv 
tin*  party  committees  to  pcrtoim  teat*  of  oratory  U*for»a  the 
ass«Miilil«Ml  mult  it u«li*.  The  very  euphemisms  with  which  the 
lan^uap-  ol  the  day  de.scnU*?*  >t tini] >  orators,  \%\  calling  them 
"spelllumlers,"  *  .iml  Haying,  "let  h-o>e  the  s|*'lllii!nler*t" 
recall  tin*  t-uiiihataiits  ot  tin*  arena.  The  claUirate  urbaniza- 
tion winch  directs  tin*  explmt*  <>f  the  "campaign  orator*." 
while  admirahlv  adapted  to  tin*  pur|»ose  in  Vict*.  ac«*e  lit  uat«-« 
ami  amplifies  tin-  metaphor.  It  i>  the  same  arena  a>  in  tin- 
amplntli'-.itn- <>1  antiquity.  1  »■  1 1  the  material  progress  of  con- 
temporary civilization  I'li.ihli'M  it  !•>  lit*  t r.ih^j»ort«*«l  at  will. 
steain-|Ni\iiT  carries  the  spcllliiudci s  trmu  •  ■  1 1 \"  to  city,  from 
one  station  to  another,  ami  at  each  stoppm^-place,  h*afurv  th»- 
aSMMiihlc'l  crowd.  tli>'\  „'«»  through  their  |»crtiirm.iiicp  on  tin- 
railway  platform.  It  the\  an-  sj.ellhindcrs  nt  tin*  first  water, 
a  special  train  is  put  on  lor  them,  which  follows  the  rmit«*  ami 

tile  timetahh'   ti\eil   \t\   tin*   committee    tti  >int    the    i'OH  Vetllelii  •• 

of    its    campaign,    and    which    ><>met lines    ^ne*    the    round    of 

Se\er.ll    States. 

IiclnW  tin'    spelliuniliTs  there  ale  111  the  service  of    th«*   com- 
mittees   i it  her    oratiii  :•■  il    gladiator*,  nt    a   ver\    in- -lest   kind. 
hanllv  ileserviir^  the  title,   hut   who   are    imiie   the   if-**   u*»cfi;l 
To  tliis  iMte^i«r\   U-loiiu'  wniksh'ip  .tii<l   ia« - 1 * ■  t \   talker*,  Work- 
iiH'ti  who  have  the   ^»  i » t  nt    „'aii  and  who  are   pai<i    l«y  the  •■■■«!- 

IIIltT'-es   to    h.lt.lllu'lle    fili'll"  ««.lnl  aihs.        IMImT     s|ieaker"».    i*itual«v 

huml'lc.  aif  t •  »1  •  i  ■■!?  to  sjM-.i^  tlt  ttteet  I'l-isMf'.;*  t«i  mitil* 
whii'ii  t:i«\   _'.it!i»t  ruiiipl  t !i*-m.      T1m-\  uttt-n  met-t   with  ••pi«.- 

iieiit*.  who  .ne  «'hl\    u mtilici's,  and  tin-  twn  sj-it-s  carry  on  a 

••ham  'ici'ite.  u:,:.  :l  nt  ct-sr-e  a!*>vi\s  i-nd-  in  t ? * •  -  discomfiture 

i'i     ?).e     p-ll'\     nppust'il    t«.    that     f"!      "A  2 1 1 « "  1 1     the     ,i«  <-><!IiplliS]'*     ATr 

w  •  • :  k : :  i  j . 

<  i  ■  '   ■.:'!•■   den  lt«   -    \f*  'A  i  e!|    M\  o    «'|'pi'!|«-nt  s   ap"   )■  it  t||l  1 1||«     Hinrt 

alii    :..■■:■■    !i!i-         I*- •!!:.•  i  !*«    t'::»-e    *jn:i,t    ih-intes  "  mrfe    t««l«  f 
a '■•!;•    ■■■:.:■:..   •  :.••'.    ■.•..:■     i! .:.■■-!     i    pi'hlii-    institution   in   !:.■ 

,f      i    :..•  •■•  .'i^-  :'.•    :■  :  r«  >»e!it.it:\es  nf  t Jn- varif..* 

■'•:        -      *.•    '     ■   ■     I     ff      "      O   .      wfl   r,(.!\|N.|    |.>|.   it,-    |,w.|    )*\     Ihv    ISVW* 

•■;-■■■■■-.      I    ■•;-•■  li.    ».l%    -f    tin      »|-  .tkrf.   ■■  tir     kr|4    h.«   ft .» • 
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opinions  "divided  the  time"  between  them.    But  they  were 
also  known  in  the  North  and  West.     The  most  celebrated  of 
these  debates,  which  took  place  in  1858,  between  Lincoln  and 
Douglas,  then  rival  candidates  in  Illinois  for  the  post  of  Sen- 
ator, was  followed  with  rapt  attention  by  the  whole  Union; 
they  were  discussing  before  the  country  the  burning  question 
of  slavery.    After  the  Civil  War,  the  face-to-face  debate,  which 
enabled  the  citizens  to  grasp  then  and  there  the  arguments  pro 
and  con  presented  by  public  men,  disappeared  almost  entirely. 
"For  the  last  twenty  years,"  as  the  political  veteran  already 
quoted  wrote  in  1888,  "  this  practical  union  between  politicians 
and  people  has  not  existed.     Only  one  party  is  allowed  to 
apeak,  and  the  leaders  of  that  party  no  longer  debate,  they 
simply  declaim  and  denounce.     Upon  this  crude  and  windy 
diet  the  once  robust  and  sturdy  political  convictions  of  our 
people  have  dwindled  into  leanness  and  decay.  .  .  .    The  evil 
of  mischievous  assertions  is  greatly  lessened  when  free  dis- 
cussion is  allowed,  and  error  exposed  and  combated  by  the  un- 
sparing vigor  of  an  opposing  party." 1    In  the  South,  however, 
beginning  as  soon  as  the  border-state  of  Maryland,  the  joint 
debate  still  reappears  sometimes.     Thus  in  the  election  cam- 
paign of  1896,  in  this  or  that  State  one  might  have  seen  the 
three  rival  candidates  for  the  post  of  Governor,  Republican, 
Democratic,    and    Populist,    going    their     rounds    together 
through  the  State,  or  the  Republican  and  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  a  seat  in  Congress  engaging  in  an  oratorical  duel  on 
the  occasion  of  a  fair  which  attracted  the  crowd.     It  was  the 
development  of  the  press  again  which,  to  a  great  extent,  was 
the  cause  of  the  joint  debate  going  out  of  fashion,  or  at  all 
events  which  supplied  a  pretext  for  dropping  it;  it  was  alleged 
that  speeches  made  on  the  other  side  were  brought  within  the 
reach  of  every  citizen  by  the  newspapers,  which  now  pene- 
trate everywhere.     For  the  value  of  this  argument,  I  need  only 
refer  to  the  observations  which  I  have  made  on  it  when  speak- 
ing of  political  meetings  in  England. 

The  speakers  represent  one  party  only  and  address  similar 
audiences.  These  meetings  are  attended  almost  exclusively 
by  the  faithful  followers  of  the  party ;  not  only  the  adherents 
of  the  opposite  party  but  even  the  "  doubtful "  electors  keep 

1  Recollections  of  Mississippi,  p.  196. 
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•way  from  them.  It  tin4  election  caiiiiai^n  is  :i  )tai(ieiilar!\ 
tierce  mi**,  tin*  (>]i|Hiin*iit>  ^<>  t • »  tin*  meeting  to  create  oltMni- 
turn,  which  ri-.n-lit-s  a  hi^h  pitch  of  t iiri>iiltii«*«-.  Imt  is  not 
iii;li k« -« 1  li\  iMTsi.Mtl  vinlfiii'f  or  abuse.  In  or<linar\  time*  tl.« 
fl'M'toi*  ''I  *'i'-ii  i ».i 1 1 \  an*  almo>t  .i  family  KrnlM'  Hi  th«*ir  nitt-t 
iiii;*.  Tlii- si.iinw  liat  f.mit  attempts  at  trc'pif  ntiucj  int-rtui^' 
ot  ]Hilitii-.tI  1 1| •]»! itit-nt  *>  are  nit  tier  iliM-oiira^il  by  the  |urt\ 
Organizations.  Thi*  latter  no  <l«>iil>t  show  each  other  th* 
civility  ot  >  hann^  tin*  lull,  m  places  where  it  is  tlifticult  t- 
£*\  uiii-;  they  hue,  or  «'\«n  hutM  a  hall,  at  joint  ex|»enjM\  but 
c.nh  palt\  iht'%  it  itlt  t  i  1 1)  ••  i-f-ilt  rwmir.*'*.  Their  to  lt«  MlJiv  •  !•«•« 
Imt  _'«i  hi-Mthii  tin-,  Im-iii^  h.inlly  e.pial  to  that  of  America' 
religion-,  i  ■niiiiiiun:t  m*  in  w  huh  tin*  same  place  of  worahtpoft* : 
not   onl\    s.-iv.->   lor   m-vi-i.i1   *ult -%   at    dit!«-reiit    hour*,  but    i: 

which    MUiiet  lllp*«*      )ii-t''ro<lii\      congregations     exchange     th» :: 
pr«icliris   1  •  »r  •»ne  «T  two  Smithcy*.      The  *  »l  »j*  'i  ■  t   ami  effect  •■! 
American   pohtie.il    mi-i-tin-^s  in,  theivtore,  not  >•»  much  t"  m 
-ti.jet  ami  eon\i-it  a-  t iit\  the  amlieiire,  to  >tr»-n^then  tliri. 

Ill     tin-      |>ilt\      t  Teeil.  I  1  j » '     j^le.it     e\  pei|  !•-]  it     ot      tilt*     AtUf*ri'.t: 

^t.ijup  i^  to  "lai'.e  •■iif isis-i.i -:n. ""  ju«*t  as  at  Kii;;l;>h  meetilu'v 
l»'it  :n  .i  in  if!i  l: i •  • . i T •  ■  r  •  i •-  ^ i •  •-.  which  is  accounted  for  li\  tl.- 
i»l :« "\  ii'1: .i ■  .•  -  ot  the  Aiii'-i  hmh  ti'inperaim-nt    referred  to;tU»w  , 

.ill'  1   i>\    T;.'-    1.,'M.tl    ami     1 1 1 T •  llectu.il    calibre    of    the    *|if.lker*  *..» 

ti.e  ..r!..  ]  ■*.  j,-  i.t  till*  Atlantic  \Vt  the  value  b-r  proiia^tm!'.*' 
p-:i;-"-i--  wi.i'ii  the  iiii-ft  :ii_r-  |mism^^  in  this  re««|-»vt%  in  t:  • 
e\->i«'I    T:.e  ■.■.•:;■«,   ,«,  ili>.  hh'.ii^.   \*>v  the    iiitcllcetu:il   Htamlar 

•  •!    !:,!■    A  !..•!:■  ;\   •  !•■■  t«»i -*  :-  vr»  tt  ;n  j   higher.     - 1  !.•■%■  arv  m»t  •*' 

•  i   :i\    •  i  .  ■'■.!    i--.   t!.«-    art:!:- e-«    ot    the    -Jump,      i  >n    the   ot*.«  : 
1.  i:;  :.   .♦   :..    <•  ':••■  j"-::.!--.|  o:.r  t  ,.K\  the  .icti'-n  •  »!  the  meeting 
!.■■'     i'-...    ;*.'.'.    i    ciJ.r,.  >1    t-i    ti.e    piiMlm-t  i"ii   "t    "  •  ntiiu**ia.-*::. 
!■:    •■»    •      .-•■    ■  ■'.      i    !■:■  ■-.■!•  :if .  i!    i-iiapu^u    *»o    n».i:i\    <«|ifvi  i  ■  • 

■»     ■.  <■:  t  :.'■  >i.i ■.   )-»  t-,i  m  <1  ;ii*».  ie  ami  out  : 

.^      •  .  :.r-  ■-- ;  i » !•  -    t"t    ti.e   » ■].  .  torn    m*!    t 

•.  /        I     •    :i-  .it  !i..i^  «-:i!v  -  .iiijf-  .c\.i\,  it  is  tr  .■ 

m 

i.'.    :■•■•.    i ■■;•    a   -!i.  ill    t:«-ti   e:>  i»*   |iy    K«*tt::.«' 

*     •     Mol-h-ls.-*   UliiiiT  ■il*»«'Uv*4HHl. 
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VII 

( While  the  meetings  are  intended  to  take  the  bulk  of  the 
electors  by  storm,  down  to  the  least  cultivated,  the  more  intel- 
ligent electors  are  canvassed  by  means  of  the  Press,  news- 
papers, pamphlets,  leaflets,  etc. )  In  the  eyes  of  the  Organiza- 
tions, the  newspapers  do  the  most  execution,  and  the  former  put 
forth  very  considerable  efforts  to  make  them  serve  their  ends. 
The  very  great  majority  of  the  newspapers  are  already  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  "  regular  "  parties ;  a  good  many  of  them  keep 
up  more  or  less  close  relations  with  the  Organizations,  and,  as 
we  are  already  aware,  are  even  sometimes  one  of  the  strongest 
buttresses  of  the  Machines  and  the  bosses.  The  role  of  the 
Press  as  a  party  instrument  dates  from  the  rise  of  the  politi- 
cal wire-pullers  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  it  asserted  itself  definitively  under  Jackson.  The  press 
was  methodically  attached  to  the  Organization  of  the  party; 
it  submitted  to  the  latter's  unreasoning  discipline,  with  the 
sacrifice,  not  only  of  its  independence,  but  also  of  moderation 
and  good  faith.1  The  famous  "Kitchen  Cabinet"  developed 
the  "  manufacture  of  opinion  "  by  means  of  the  Press,  with 
such  consummate  skill  that  it  apparently  took  in  Jackson 
himself.3  By  way  of  reward,  the  Press  was  allowed  from  the 
outset  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  spoils  system.8  The  re- 
lations thus  established  between  the  Press  and  the  organized 
parties  continued  from  that  time  forth  on  the  same  basis. 
After  the  civil  war,  when  the  importance  of  the  Press  increased 

1  The  virtuous  indignation  of  Niles  found  particularly  violent  epithets  to 
describe  the  degradation  of  the  press  enslaved  by  the  parties :  "  The  organized 
party  press  is  as  reckless  of  justice  a«  are  the  bands  of  robbers  and  murderers 
who  infest  the  Apennines.  It  has  no  discretion,  and  instead  of  being  the 
*  tyrants'  foe,  the  people's  friend  '  (which  is  the  motto  on  the  grand  banner  of 
the  profession),  it  becomes  the  tyrants'  slave,  the  people's  foe  .  .  .  Indi- 
vidual printers  and  editors,  as  other  persons,  trill  do  wrong,  but  when  bodies 
of  them  are  marshalled  and  *  ear-marked  '  and  '  collared  '  to  cry  out,  4  God  is 
G<*1  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet,'  and  kiss  the  black  stone  in  icangs — they 
are  no  better  than  ..."  etc.  (Weekly  Register,  1833,  Vol.  4<>,  p.  307,  the 
article,  "The  Organized  Press.") 

2  Article  by  Noah,  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Star,  quoted  in  Niles, 
iftiV/..  p.  31H. 

*  The  total  of  this  "  reward  "  distributed  under  Jackson  to  the  press  in  the 
form  of  offices  and  other  sources  of  gain,  is  estimated  by  Niles  at  $200,000  a 
year  [ibid.,  p.  307). 
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with  tht1  ^fiu'nil  (li»vf]n|>im'iit  « »f  t lit-  roimtry.  tht*  ro-i»jw ration 

of  thf  nrwspajH-rs  lM*r;iuif  .still  iiinrv  valuahlf,  ;iml  it  rust*  in 
jirirr;  twlitm>  or  proprn-tors  ot  in^  in*  w.<<pu]HT>  w#*rr  ap{H»inlr^l 
offhand  t<>  diplomatic  |Nists  of  thf  tir*t  rlxss.  to  Paris*,  iWhn. 
St.  IVtiTNlnir;».  In  thf  imm'  of  thf  hiu  m- wsp;i|«T*  tin*  #fo  Mf 
f/f.v  i*»  t.inth  uiuli tMimmI.  with  thf  otht*r^  thf  party  romiiiittfvs 
oft'-n  Mf^otiatf  formally.  Tin*  p;i|M*r>  pl.n-f  at  tlnir  ili.H|Ni*al. 
for  thf  ail\ora>'Y  ot  thf  camli<latfs  ami  tin*  poli«-\  of  thf  p;trtv, 
not  oiil\  tin*  pfii^  of  tht-:r  ftiitors,  Imt  ,i]mi  tlirir  column*  1»\ 
iiiSfrtm_r  thi-  or  that  fommimifat  i« *ii  or  artiflf  which  tin* 
riiiiiiiiittff  s  Mipplv  thf  in  witli.  Fm-  thi»»  pnr|Nisf  thi-n*  an*. 
at  tin*  hfa<l-(piartf r-N  ot  thf  partif,  ami  •  *  1  t«a n  aKo  atUyhfil 
to  tin-  Statf  i'niii)iiittft"s.  pr«-**i  luirfaii>  wliicii  prfparf  ropy  f •  »r 
tin*  in* 'a -p  ipfr«*  in  tin*  t ■  >i~i  11  I'l  ti'h-^raphii*  'Ifp.iti'hf.t,  I'dito- 
riaN.  i-'iMf ^poiiilf iiff .  etc  *  ■  1 1 •*  11  thf  foiuiiiittffs  have  thr 
artulf  in"«  -i  t  ■-■  I  1>\  p.i\  mil;  for  thf  >p.ifi-  t.ikfii  up  \>\  it,  armr«l* 
im:  to  tl.f  tai:M  lor  ,nl\f it isi  nit-nt>. 

Tin-  inmii"'i-  «>t  papfi^  i-,  h<»\\t  vi-r,  .vi  LTTfat  that  it  wouhl  In* 
iinp»"»-ih!i*  l"i   tin*  <  oiiiiniiti'i"*,  t-Vfii   apart    from   thf  •*&|itaii*»<*a 

t"  kfi-p  Up   H-llt;olj<.   With    .ill    nt     til. -III.    to    Wit,    With    thf    MU.ll! 

loi-.il   p.tpt-i^;    thf  part  \   <  h  _Mhi/  it  inn*  a<-h|f\f  this  through  thf 

-xsti-m   i'i    p  M'!n;t\    kmiwn    h\   th«-    n.tmi*  of   "  patf  lit    lliM'lf." 

whl«  i.  I. a-  Hit ;  •  ■-i'lii-il  lii.t!iiit.ft  UI  Mil:  lm  tho»U  ilitu   thf   f-lltlli.; 

ot  pi-i  :•••!:.  l(]« .   iiuiral  a^'f  tn-iis  r»-^u  l.n  1\  **upp!\    -i-Vfr.il  t  L«  -ii 

saiii^  «•!    p«-i  .'■■!.•■. iN    w:*h    the    i;  re.it  •■!■    put    ul    t  li«*  i  r  ■'••j**. — 

lit'iii;..    p-  !.':»■.  ii.    .iti>l    -fii-i,t:!if    articles,  —  \\  it  1»   which    tS.«- 

pui-!;-.'!-  :.'.\  ..]•:!.•■  '"  .:.-:«h-  "  «-t    the  paper,  .uMiii.;  thf   ln-ul 

new-    itii   T...    .i  :.  i-:  i  >•■:»,#•  :t!s  .-n   thf   fir*i   ami    fourth    |»ot;f« 

Hit*  "i  * :  •■  i-  .!•! .  -':.'■  i  -  i.  i  v#-  n. .  •;•■•■! i  •  \  i-u  to  '*\  th;**  ••■■:■■»■  *rt  'a;  . 

«  •  i 

ti..\   ]...;.«    -••:•■• -,  •.,  .J   •■!  it.  s  « #t    it   a'.l   i'M-i\   t»r  t!v  |ir»-** 
•  :    .  ■'.'.:■  :i  „•.■.••■*  ■  \t i .n >i •  i . ii.iry  lai  ;! it \* ■>  !■■!  •  <j  upp.n.; 
'I        •    i  :•    '■  -:-it..  :    :\A'ii  !i!'I"   •■■.,".  i\.   i.»r*   ihf  »ia.i!'. 

it  I 

'   .•    :    ■■■•  r  «•'•:■.:  p'i  i  '.i-x  ■■!*.  th'-  "  pr»  *^  »\  :;hi-,it«-* 

■   i  :'  ■   ■    -:..'.■."'••*•••:;.--  t->  a:i  •.:!•!•  i  ^tii-iiii,;  n  it!. 

■  ■  ■•  •'.•::.  !■■   p  ■•■;■*  pi>!;t>-il  ■■  ■]•>  or    p!.it»  v 

'•■-■■■    :\  :".    :   i--    ■•:.    •■»    T ! .  •  :  t     • 'i«t><:;i*-r*    of    i*.«- 

'.  * .    i!  ;■:-.  i  *:•■•:.      !":.•■  ":\  i..««"t   ;:ii|Hirt.iiit  pr*'»» 

i>     i'    •    •■    .:■  •    i    ■■:.:!..!,.' at  ;«-ii  rtpro.|iiit-.l  in  *;-it«^-:. 

;   i:- :  I:       ;•■!.*:'■  i!    i;.  it  t « ■  r    thii^    :?i-»*  rt«--i    iti  !i  •• 

■    r.>     .;    n.  ,-■!.  -ji.M-f,  Uirt'Iy  two  cuiuuuu* 
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perhaps,  but  it  none  the  less  serves  its  purpose,  for  this  paper 
is  very  often  the  sole  instrument  of  civilization  in  the  dis- 
trict, —  nothing  else  is  read  there. 

In  estimating  the  political  effect  of  the  press,  inspired  by 
the    parties,  one  may  say  in  a  general  way  that  it  is  in  the 
inverse  ratio  to  the  intelligence  of  the  reader.    The  newspapers 
do  not  wield  much  influence  over  intelligent  readers ;  that  in- 
fluence is  on  the  decline  with  them,  as  in  England;  they  no 
longer  read  the  editorials,  and  for  the  same  reason,  owing  to  the 
wa.nti  of  good  faith  which  characterizes  the  political  articles. 
It  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  with  one  important  category  of 
newspapers,  viz.   those  published  in  the  German  language, 
which  are  somewhat  numerous  and  widely  circulated  in  several 
States.     Edited  with  less  lightness  of  touch  and  less  passion 
fc«a.n  the  newspapers  written  in  English,  the  German  news- 
Papers  are  more  substantial  and  more  sedate;  they  command 
the    full  confidence  of  their  readers,  who  peruse  them  scrupu- 
lously and  absorb  the  leading  article.     Besides,  the  American 
neWspaper  written  in  English  has  less  pretensions  to  direct 
the   political  conscience  of  its  readers,  to  lecture  them ;  it  con- 
8l<lexs  itself  in  the  first  place  as  a  purveyor  of  facts,  true,  if 
8l*clx  can  be  obtained,   or  otherwise.     The  comment  on  the 
act;s,  the  criticism,  is  thrust  into  the  background.     The  rush 
*°r  xiews  which  engrosses  the  American  newspapers,  from  the 
leviathans  of  the  press  down  to  the  smallest  fry,  might  have 
?erv~ed  as  an  outlet  for  the  violence  of  political  controversy, 
**  *t;  had  not  in  too  many  cases  been  itself  a  source  of  demor- 
.  x^i4tion  to  the  reader  whose  morbid  curiosity  the  newspaper 
lrr*ply  stimulates  by  constantly  dishing  up  scandals,  crimes, 
r>    £*t  all  events,  gossip.     The  breaking  up  of  the  matter  of  the 
j^t^cjr  into  a  number  of  short  paragraphs,  which  I  have  referred 
in  my  remarks  on  the  cheap  English  press,  is  carried  to 
x^  *~eme  lengths  in  the  American  journals,  and  assuredly  is  not 
V°**e  likely,  in  the  United  States,  to  fix  the  reader's  atten- 
.lc->*>  and  discipline  his  mind.     The  political  matter  is  presented 
11    t;lie  same  fashion,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  of  a  kind  to  in- 
'pUct  and  enlighten  the  reader.     Recent  years  have  witnessed 
l€i    rise  of  an  independent  press  whose  growing  influence  is 
^    Excellent  omen,  as  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  explain- 
ln^?    farther  on;  but  that  press  has  as  yet  conquered  but  a 
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small    part  of  the   tie lil,  and   the  other  press  still   bolila  iU 
ground. 

This  stLit.  of  tiling  is  all  the  morn  grate,  from  the  stand- 
point <>r  tin'  poHiioaJ  adneklJM  of  the  electoral  mateee,  that 

tin-  pnu  ll   tii' -ir   "uly  KRUVa   •>'   political    instruction  outside 
i  I  bna,      hi  iIi-miiI-tvilI  U'Iwi'.ti  ilic  elections  the  party 
Organiz.it ioi m  take  l>ut  little   pains  to  disseminate  political 
facta  and   ideas  among  the  electors,  as  ia  done  by  the.  party 
Associations  in  Bno^and,  to  an  utterly  inadequate  extent,  it  is 
i  ban  taken  an  to  point  out.     Nt  do  the  American 
elector*  possess  the  resource*  offered  by  the  periodical  meet- 
BlUiHtW   M.I'A  hiiIi  their  i-ouitiiuenU.     To  keep  in 
Bbi  good  pMN  of  their  electors,  the.  Kn^lish  member*  of  Par- 
liament ,ir<-  obliged  to  Meoms  flown"  m  otani  w  pnaeJbla  and 

make  s| ■In-*;  defending  \<*riy  Wlt^>  erbkh 

■  i.  tbn  ban  ko  Afwoti  the  legislaiir*.  m-**- 
uiwk  which  that  party  brlnea  forward  Of  oppose*.  The  nesn- 
hen  of  Congress,  and  "till  more  those  of  the  State  leg isUturea, 
an-  reHerad  hon  bj  tho  fact  that  they  on 

tint  place  to  the  Machine  or  to  their  akill  in 
"getting  the  datagatea **;  beaida*,  the  shortness  id  their  elec- 
tive term  make*  it  almost  useless  for  them  to  preeent  theas- 
selvea  to  their  electors  before  the  next  election,  at  which  they 
will  more  often  than  not  \-  prevented  from  standing  again. 
Boa,  In  the  days  when  th» 
Senate  of  the  United  States  waa  composed  of  distinguished 
men.  ol  the  political  elite  of  the  nation,  there  traa  ua  Bsoet  of 

tor  who  discharged  the  function  U 

■H>!itii*.il  eiliii'ulor  by  his  speeches  ami  hia  comwnnicatiane  ea 
li'-  helped  to  f onn  public  opinion  and 
to  store  tli"  public  mind.     Tin-,  type  of  Senator  hae  diaap- 
«d  now  that,   under  the  rCgime  of  the  .Machine,  muoey 
to  any  «nn  who  is  willing  to 
i  u  a  rule,  mhrraroid  racing 

pablle  opinion,  they  shin  stating  their  rn-ws  on  the  qnaatinna 
which  bate  rait  it,  for  teai  .■  thenuelv-*  they 

remain  "non-committal":  rightly  or  wrongly  they  bold  that 
under  a  >:■  nent  it  hi  not  -o-rmiesible  foe  thus* 

who  wish  to  be  honoured  with  (he  confidence  of  the  people  to 
hare  views  <>f  their  own,  or,  at  all 
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ward;  that  it  is  better,  with  their  ear  always  bent  towards  the 
ground,  to  steer  their  course  by  the  shifting  views  of  the 
multitude.  The  prominent  lawyers,  the  notabilities  of  the  bar 
who  contributed  their  quota  to  public  discussion,  let  them- 
selves, after  the  war,  like  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  be 
engrossed  by  business,  by  their  professional  avocations,  putting 
their  talent  at  the  disposal  of  the  big  financial  and  industrial 
companies,  and  deliberately  depriving  themselves  6f  the  leisure 
which  might  have  been  spent  in  disinterested  study  and  have 
been  of  service  to  the  commonwealth. 

There  was,  before  the  war,  yet  another  public  educator  who 
diffused  enlightenment  with  very  appreciable  effects,  —  the 
lecturer  of  the  "lyceum."  The  lyceum  was  a  sort  of  free  uni- 
versity for  the  mental  culture  of  grown-up  persons,  provided 
in  an  intermittent  way  by  men  of  letters,  amateurs  or  profes- 
sional lecturers,  who  generally  came  from  outside  and  made 
tours  through  the  country.  At  a  time  when  communications 
were  not  so  easy  as  they  are  nowadays,  the  arrival  of  the 
lyceum  lecturer  was  a  great  local  event  which  was  eagerly 
looked  forward  to  by  the  public.  The  lectures  afforded  in- 
struction and  edification,  while  they  relieved  the  monotony  of 
existence,  especially  in  the  winter  time.  The  lecturer  treated 
literary,  scientific,  ethical,  and  political  subjects,  often  with 
talent  and  almost  always  with  honesty.  Members  of  Congress 
were  not  above  ascending  the  platform  of  the  lyceum,  during 
the  parliamentary  vacation.  The  illustrious  abolitionist  cham- 
pions also  spoke  in  it.  Daniel  Webster,  Channing,  Emerson, 
Theodore  Parker,  Charles  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips,  H.  Ward 
Beecher,  and  G.  W.  Curtis  might  have  been  heard  in  the  lyceum. 
During  the  decade  of  1850  to  1860  the  lyceum  readied  the  high- 
est point  of  its  development  and  usefulness,  but  after  the 
war  it  underwent  a  complete  eclipse.  It  was  killed  by  the 
press  and  also  by  the  passion  for  notoriety  which  infected 
the  lecturing  staff  and  the  public:  the  lectures  were  too  often 
offered  by  speakers  of  both  sexes  who  were  (lying  to  appear 
on  the  boards,  without  having  any  serious  claim  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public;  the  latter,  in  its  turn,  smitten  with  the 
fever  and  the  frivolity  which  invaded  society  after  the  war, 
went  to  the  lyceum  to  enjoy  a  show,  an  exhibition,  and  de- 
manded lecturers  whose  notoriety  ranked  them  with  theatrical 
stars,  and  worth  seeing  on  that  account. 
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Ijt»ft  without  ^ui<lan<*««  by  thosi*  who  muM  or  should  Iuvi* 
sii|>]>liril  tin-in  with  :i  clui*  to  tin*  labyrinth  of  |Miht H'.il  affair*, 
American  citi/i-iis  havr  no  nirans  rithrrof  ;n*ijiurm^  t la*-  rudi- 
nicnts  of  j.olitiral  kn<»\vli'd-»-  U-for«*  U^'innin^  lift-,  th.it  is  to 
sav,  at  school.  Political  and  hiMoriral  Mmlics  haw  U*i-u  and, 
to  a  ^P'.it  extent,  >t  1 1 1  arc  much  nr^lcrti-d  in  American  inMruo- 
tion.  These  studies  have  made  ]iiark«'ii  proj.jre.vs,  during  the 
last  few  yimTn,  in  tin'  sphere  o!  hiirln-r  education,1  hut  they  art- 
still  (hmit  in  quality  or  nonexistent  in  .secondary  and  elementary 
srhiHils.  Kvi'ii  in  tin*  hi^h  M'hooN  i  secondary  s»'hi»oU)  the 
teaching  of  history  occupies  a  rather  Mil-ordiuatc  plait*,  while 
ill  til*' ••h'liH'iitarv  s-'h'MiU  it  hanllv  exiM>;  towards  tin*  end  of 
tin*  curriculum  national  hittoiv  i*.  inti'oduc.-d  mto  it  and  thru 

m 

brought  t"  a  rln-i'  with  Washington's  I'lcMdcnrt.  Politick! 
studies  an'  Mill  le>s  t.iw.mcd;  a  pupil  hi*  hut  little  chance  of 
hsirimii:  how  hi>  «-■  ■nut  ry  i-*  i;n\  ■•!  md,  who  make*  tin*  l.iw\  by 
whiiin  ami  ln»w  tin*  eit\  which  In*  inhabits  I**  administered,  an* 
le*.*  hi*  U'h'n  thi'iMi^ii  t  S * •  -  hi_*!i  M'hiHil,  tin*  piM^i.tmiii*'  nt  which 
^••m-rallx  m<ludcs  a  enur-*-  ot  h  -x*oiii  •  »i  i  tin-  )HiLtn-.il  organi- 
zation ot  t  he  count  i  \ .  I  »t  i  f  tin'  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  i  m  -  r  ■  *  t  •tul'li'-ii  v\!.ii  ato'iid 
tin*  iiL»h  si-hiMiU  is  vi-rv  >iiial!:*  r\cr\  lmd\  i».  m  tin*  »ri-at  a 
hurry,  in  tin-  [  nitiil  >tat»  ■-.  to  rush  into  piactic.il  hS-  .in  I  £%-% 
on,  while  tip*  \\ « •  1 1 ■  1  •  - 1 1 ul  | •!•-■■■»■■  it y  nl  tiit-  \  i •  1 1 1 1 •.;  Aii.*  ticitit 
••in"!  Hi  ra  ■»'•■■«    t!.i>    t-ii'hin  \ .      A    I'liiM    1im\i"»    tin*   •-!<  in- nt.ir\ 

1  A*  r*  •  ■•  m  \\  ;i«  th.-  \i-  ir  \*'*\  tin-  l'r«-- :-t ■  M  i.f  «  ••IiimiNm  t  ••!!•-,;•*  »a.  i  •  »%kt 
hi  •:)••- r  ii:«.'  t  - .  t : . .  1 1  ->  lii-«-  n>  »:.•■■  !•••.  i!n  i««t  *a)u>I!\  (••  Cia'pi--*  th>  %  .m.-  m*tk 
*m  h*  'in  i\i'\  i.ii'I>-.' t.iM-  (••  tr.t  M  .ii  t ';•■  |  •  r  ■  ■  ••  ■  i  |  •!•■  ■»  n|  Mi*-  L-ntt-r!  in*:  *  t:PB*t«r 
\«h:i  >i  "?]•  \  ir>-  '•■  !:-.<  .r.l  ■  f  wli.<  h  :i.«-\  a:-  !■■  '••  i  |  ir*  im  i  iii  Mi-  !uIm*« 
w  !i:<  1 1  ir«  '■■•!«■■  i  ■.  \  ■•  uj.  .-,  •  h»  m,  .»<•  •  .(  /•  n*  L  •  ■  %  <  *  *■•  r  *<r  »■  t  f  tttvir 
i  iilini<  h  i-  !■•  •  1 1  »•  I'.i ■■!.»!■.  ■  .ir»  -1  ?  i  I  ti>  -.  i:«  I  i  ..'It!  »  .;*•  At  -!•  ».  al*  at 
!  1m-  1-i.jh  r*  ■  ^  •■'  ii.  .%".'  r.  l...t  -.•■f\  .;•:'.•  i'»-  .■  Mm  |'i««  ■  i.»  ■■!  ■!.■  ■  iit*wli 
.iIh.  .•  i  l.i  ;  ■  :  l-.i1  •  ■  -  ■  :  On  |..  mil-  "  - .  I  .'  \  i  i  \  ..■  i  !•■  .\t-  i.:  •!..  •  !•  r  ty  t  »«t« 
•  ■?   ;-.ii-  ■  ■  .   !     »■       •    ■  li>    ■  ■  i  «•  .■  »i  i  !    'Ii-    «■  !  ir   *\  •*•  m    I.    «    %.  r».    .  it«r 

ill.-    •  •)■■      •       •   •  .*      ■    ii*    il..    I   i.  ■■   I    -■  !'■  It.  U-..I.  «..  f.%r    •  !!••   ar^  fe 

.•.,:     f  ■  ■     •  .    i*   ;  r«  «    ■.'    "ii-ii:  !»•    ■       >    :'•  <l  !•■  |-r*  (•  iri    \  -i.i  M-  ii  •  v  (>>r  Ihp 

| •  r  -i-  ■     !  i  •  .         '«'.'  ...'!■•!■  .r  .■■■'■   *     '.■■!.     t<»  r  i  .ti!  \    t !•■    n  •■»"    :  t:  |a>r*tAal 

■111*  V    '■■  ■   'i  '  '     i*  I     ■■■■•■"•:,»    '■      .'     |  l  ■      Ii.  •   !|    J.-.f  ["-*M  '.  t     |>.  BB-M*j| 

t.i  i  i  i  '.     •  I.  »"    ■■»•  ■  1       ]'■  i'n  it- I  I  !..     I  »•  «:*.i.Kit  ■■»!    i -f    I-  :r    I'     .iir*. 
b                  \ ;  '        >  • 

•*';•■■•             i  ■  f  -.  '  ..       i"i  •■  !  i'i   ■■    n  •  \  •  r\  *:".»■!•  «f  |-ii *«!:«"  :?  »!  txm  %  +  •*.. 

\w    :•»».   :*■.'■»  f    ■  ■    !    ■■■          '•.    ■•'•."    •».■"■    «*■  ri    .ii!*   "•^•."■•i  ■  f.  »|r»»« 

in'1!*    '.■'                  -  .%'    '  •'■■    »iii.tr   •*,i,.«  I. -in1  :»     !!»■!   J 17  .T**  ■   r-«  *.i  :tif 

1...-I.I  r  •   :  .    i*  ■  /."  .  ■    '        '     -i«    «  ■  '   /  /■«>a(i.  i  !■  r  ibr   i< 

!■*■••   I<'7.  U^-!..ij^'i.i.    !"•-.  \.-i    I.  |i    I   i 
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school  with  nothing  in  the  way  of  civic  instruction  but  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  learnt  by  rote,  like  a  saying  les- 
son, and  the  notions  of  "  patriotism  "  inculcated  by  the  cere- 
monial displays  of  the  flag  of  the  Union. 

No  doubt,  special  instruction  in  this  or  that  subject,  even 
if  it  bears  directly  upon  politics,  is  not  enough  to  make  the 
citizen;  it  is  the  cultivation  of  the  intelligence  in  general  that 
improves  the  judgment  of  the  future  elector;  it  is  the  sum 
total  of  what  is  taught  in  the  school  that  develops  it.  Are 
not  the  American  schools,  then,  very  good?  They  inspire  the 
great  mass  of  American  citizens  with  a  boundless  confidence, 
and  the  latter  say,  with  a  pride  which  at  the  same  time  has 
something  touching  about  it:  "  We  have  the  best  schools  in  the 
world."  In  truth,  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  instruction 
lavished  so  generously  and  with  such  a  feeling  of  democratic 
fraternity;  the  school  is  the  base  of  the  political  edifice  in 
America,  it  is  the  kernel  of  the  State  by  very  reason  of  the 
latter's  legal  organization,  which  makes  the  "school  district" 
the  elementary  administrative  unit,  which  groups  the  citizens 
in  the  first  place  around  the  school  whence  all  the  rays  of 
public  life  are  projected  as  from  a  luminous  centre.  But  the 
manner  and  the  methods  with  which  instruction  is  given  in 
these  schools  provoke  strong  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  dlite 
of  American  society;  its  best  representatives  are  of  opinion 
that  the  teaching  in  the  public  schools  is  almost  exclusively 
concerned  with  cramming,  with  exercising  the  memory  at  the 
expense  of  the  faculties  of  observation,  of  analysis,  and  of 
reasoning;  that  this  teaching  is  of  an  eminently  formal  and 
mechanical  kind,  as  if  its  business  were  to  make  automata 
and  not  men.1  The  difficulty  of  raising  the  standard  of  the 
masters  who  impart  this  instruction,  and  who  are  very  often 
incapable  of  giving  any  other,  is  all  the  greater  that  the  choice 
of  the  teaching  staff  and  of  the  school  authorities  who  have  to 
submit  to  popular  election  is  frequently  subordinated  to  party 


1  One  of  the  highest  American  authorities  on  education  said  to  me  on  this 
subject :  "  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  East,  have  you  ever  seen  an  Arab 
school  with  the  children  all  repeating  their  lessons  together?  well,  it  is  just 
the  same  with  us."  Cf.  C.  W.  Eliot,  "Wherein  Popular  Education  has 
Failed."  Forum,  December,  1892;  J.  M.  Rice,  The  Public  School  System  of 
the  United  States,  1893. 
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politics ;  school  oflices  form  part  of  the  "  spoils."  Tin*  spirit  of 
the  education  given  at  school  to  young  Americans,  yu<i  Amer- 
icans, is  not  less  strongly  animadverted  on  l»v  nun  of  vmud 
judgment  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic:  aecordmg  to  theiu, 
that  education  strives  to  develop  in  the  young  the  "  jutnotie  M 
sentiment  in  its  n.irrow  aspect,  which  takes  no  account  of  the 
rest  of  humanity  and  i.s  apt  to  look  on  other  countries  and 
other  nations,  if  not  with  contempt,  at  all  events  with  an 
indulgent  pity.  The  national  self-sufficiency  or  conceit  thus 
drilled  into  the  youthful  mind,  in  it.s  turn,  dot's  m it  much  help 
to  form  tin*  {Hilitiral  judgment.  No  douht  the  great  exertions 
and  sacrifices  to  which  tin*  Americans  suluuit  for  tin*  spread  of 
education  have  not  l>eeu  in  vain,  the  intelligence  of  the  maMies 
has  made  and  eontinues  to  maki*  not. tide  progress;  their 
horizon  in  broadening,  they  art'  getting  a  letter  notion  of  the 
issues  of  polities,  Imt  without  exereiMng  the  critical  and  tin »• 
n-rninK  spirit  necessary  to  .save  them  from  the  thousand  aiiil 
one  pitfalls  which  I  H\se  t  tip*  elector  whose  vote  in  wanted. 

The  UtttT  lliaile<piacy  of  |»olitlcal  cult  lire  among  the  electoral 
masses  has  attracted  the  attention  of  sensible  men,  and  ha* 
given  rise,  in  the  hist  few  year*,  to  several  at  tempt  s  at  making 

good  the  deficiency    by  pMhtlc.il    instruction  glVell   III   the   public 

schools,  as  well  as  to  adult*.  by  means  of  lectures,  closse**,  t«tr. 
In  some  States,  tlie  public  authorities  have  jollied  in  tin* 
movement  and  have  procured  the  insertion  in  the  programme* 
of  a  course  nn  "civics"  (a  word  coined  as  a  substitute  for 
M  |M)litns  "  degraded  hy  the  "  politicians  " »,  devotetl  to  tiiee*»ri- 
stitutional  organization  of  the  State  and  the  t'niou.  Hut  it  is 
mostlv  piiv.it*'   initiative  which  carries  on  the  work,  bv  start 

lllg  societies  t«-r  the  study  of  tlie  questions  of  the  <1.|%.  debat- 
ing clubs,  hctures.  either  indc|ieudently(  or,  to  a  certain 
extent,  mi'l'T  ti.e  auspices  nf  the  organization*  created  for  tlie 
general  cdu.-it:nu  «»t  adults.  sudi  as  the  "  I'uiVfrMty  e*trn- 
sioll."    th«-    "  <  "fj  lUtaU-pia."    atid    others.        All    these    attempt*, 

which  ai>'  i.;/..!\  •[••litai'le  and  cannot  fail  to  U-ar  fruit  in 
the  long  run.  an-.  i.owt'MT.  m  tip-  nature  of   isolated  and  ncat- 

teredetloFT.  the  a«-*|i  •!.••}  pllVate  initiative,  which  has  it.s  great 
merits,   also  -oinet  i  in*  -s  hi-   ;f>  detects,  which  deprive  it  of    the 

advantage.,  ot  a  general  d:ieetioii  and  extensive  profiling 
|Miwi-r.     The  vast  .ifM  of  the  I'uion,  split  up  into  »o  manj 
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States,  also  presents  an  obstacle  to  propaganda;  the  endeavours 
to  spread  political  education  made  in  one  State  are  not  known 
in  several  others,  so  much  so  that  even  people  who  are  in  the 
business,  so  to  speak,  have  no  accurate  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. Lastly,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  small  amounts  of 
political  instruction  offered  to  adults  by  private  initiative 
hardly  reach  the  lowest  strata  of  universal  suffrage ;  with  but 
few  exceptions,  this  instruction  does  not  go  below  what  would 
be  called  in  England  the  middle  class. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  one  finds  that  the  American  is  left 
to  himself  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  The 
intellectual  curiosity  which  is  such  a  good  trait  in  his  character 
remains  in  abeyance,  is  not  satisfied  in  a  systematic  way. 
With  a  real  wish  to  grasp  the  political  problems  of  the  day,  he 
is  reduced  to  fugitive  and  superficial  impressions.  His  ex- 
tremely quick  and  resourceful  mind  readily  inclines  him  to 
content  himself  with  them,  to  persuade  himself  that  he  under- 
stands everything,  that  he  has  got  to  the  bottom  of  everything. 
An  imperfectly  equipped  critic  of  things  and  ideas,  he  is  not, 
it  would  seem,  a  better  judge  of  the  men  who  present  them ; 
perhaps  the  excessive  confidence  which  characterizes  social 
intercourse  in  a  new  society  —  where  one  is  ignorant  of,  and,  out 
of  good  nature,  does  not  inquire  into  people's  past  history  —  and 
in  a  business  community  —  where  the  spirit  of  unbridled  specu- 
lation procures  unlimited  credit  for  the  first  comer  —  encourages 
this  want  of  criticism;  in  any  event,  the  absence  of  political 
culture  is  not  calculated  to  diminish  it  when  political  problems 
have  to  be  faced.  So  when  the  average  man  descends  into  the 
arena  of  public  life,  at  election  time,  he  is  —  he  who  is  so 
intelligent  and  so  clever  in  practical  life  —  like  a  Samson  shorn 
of  his  strength;  and  the  Philistines  of  the  party  Organization 
have  an  easy  task  when  they  undertake  to  provide  his  "  politi- 
cal education  "  offhand,  in  view  of  the  vote  which  they  want 
to  snatch  from  him.  To  the  elector,  whose  food  during  the 
years  which  intervene  between  the  elections  has  been  confined 
to  the  opium  of  the  party  newspapers,  they  administer  a 
stronger  dose  of  it,  adding,  by  way  of  an  extra,  the  apparently 
more  solid  nutriment  of  "  political  literature  "  or  "  campaign 
documents." 

The  "literature"  consists  of  pamphlets,   leaflets,   posters, 
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handbills,  etc.,  l>earing  on  the  questions  aiul  jwrsons  mt  stake, 
and,  of  course,  coui]K>scd  in  tin*  interest  of  the  |*rty.  At 
each  head-quarters  then*  is  a  "  literary  bureau  '*  with  a  staff  of 
writers  who  draw  up  the  " campaign  documents."  The  most 
important  of  these  "documents,"  published  in  the  form  of 
fiamphlcts,  an*  mostly  presented  as  sjieeches  delivered  in 
Congress.  In  a  certain  uuiiiIht  of  c;ws  this  is  only  an  expe- 
dient used,  not  so  mueh  to  impress  the  imagination  of  the 
readers  as  t<»  secure  tin*  exemption  from  ]»ostage  ;iccorded  to 
official  documents,  to  every  speech  made  in  Congress  and  sent 
by  one  of  its  iiu-ihImts  to  tin*  electors,  however  great  the  num- 
ber of  copies.1  As  rihtom  allows  the  insertion,  in  the  Com' 
greitfiionnl  Rernni,  with  the  assent  of  the  House,  of  speeches 
not  really  delivered,  and  ••veil  after  the  rinse  of  the  session, 
pamphlets  an*  published  in  it,  in  view  of  the  election  cam. 
l>aigii,  with  tht*  addition  of  a  phrase  whieh  given  the  ap- 
|H»aranee  of  a  speech:  "Mr.  Sj>caker,  I  have  here  a  speech 
delivered  by  ..."  or  "an  article  written  by  .  .  .  ami  I  pro- 
mise, with  the  consent  ot  the  House,  to  insert  it  in  my  remark*. 
The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows";  and  then  comes  the 
pamphlet  in  its  entirety,  or  even  a  chapter  of  a  l»ook.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  were  circulated,  under  the  Congressional 
stamp,  writings  by  Henry  George,  the  author  of  "Progress 
and  Povein ."  A**  a  rule,  the  value  of  these  |  atnp  h  let - 
sjM'rrln-s  varies;  >«»iu«-  are  im lit-  or  h-t*  iiistru>ativet  tiut  the 
great  maioiitY  consist  i.nlv  nt  declamation  and  denunciation 
of  tie1  opposite  pait\.     They  are  not  mueh  read,  however;  most 

elector*,    put    tlc'lll  oil  o||i-  Mde,    while    Somewhat     UllplVSSrd    tlT 

their  arrival;  the  eb-t-tor  who  ree.'ives  a  pamphlet  ill  the  big 
yellow  \Va<di:n _•  t •  •  1 1 « -nv«dopr  with  the  official  heailing  is  greatly 
phi-«.|  t<>  hud  ti.it  h>  name  is  known  to  the  national  eom- 
in it 1 1 .  .  |  ),.•  ] . . i n i j . r 1 1 . * t -^ .  as  is  aUo  the  e.ise  in  Kn gland,  are 
m.u:.!\  ••:  s,  j\|,  ,•  t"i  sii)>plvuiv;  facts  and  arguments  to 
miiioi  -|..  .ihijs  .i!iiltothe  loi-.il  debater^  who  retail  and  am* 
plils    t  :.•-:. i       The  u'i»'.it  committee?*  even  publish,  fur  use  in 
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c- ■;■;.  -   ■  ?    i   -  *\m  «    \.   .»  •'.■..>.!   i  \j-  r,„.      tit  ii    K  l>>  u\.il   lh»  m\p*mmm  mi 

tlir  '   i  *  |    »■»  ■  '  -       I.   '     •    |  !■  -   ■!•  i.'    -ll  ■  .Itlll'.ll.'ll  ••(    |VI,  |||.    i»fh«*!*|  rb\p| 
|i|  !•  •     !     \'    Mi"       '.    -Jr    -  I      ■•'.    I  in   II.1"   r  ,    ..f   <    .  ■||^T»v%   fur   l|»r    f|«*«|«ftU*b    uf 
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this  way,  special  repertories,  well  got  up,  under  the  title  of 
"campaign  books"  or  "campaign  text-books,"  which  contain, 
along  with  many  statistics,  short  monographs  on  the  political 
questions  before  the  public,  official  documents,  declarations 
of  the  party,  indictments  of  the  policy  of  the  opposite  party, 
defences  of  their  own,  etc.  There  is  one  category  of  pamphlets 
which,  being  not  such  dry  reading,  is  more  acceptable  to  the 
recipients,  viz.  the  biographies  of  the  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  sometimes  also  for  posts  of  less  importance.  These 
biographies  are  composed  in  prospectus  style  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  election  campaign  and  are  known,  in  consequence, 
by  the  name  of  "campaign  lives ";  they  form  a  historical  type 
of  their  own  which  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  Plutarch. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  campaign  lives  of  the  presidential 
candidates  are  penned  by  real,  and  even  illustrious  men  of 
letters,  while  their  heroes  are  obscure  mediocrities;  thus  the 
biography  of  Pierce  was  written  by  Hawthorne,  the  author  of 
"The  Scarlet  Letter." 

The  type  of  "  campaign  literature  "  which  is  the  most  read, 
and  which  produces  the  most  effect,  is  represented  by  leaflets, 
or  even  little  bits  of  cardboard,  with  a  few  dogmatic  assertions 
unaccompanied  by  argument.  The  controversy  on  the  currency 
system,  for  instance,  is  settled  on  them  by  a  few  figures  stating 
peremptorily  that  under  the  gold  standard  debts  have  increased 
by  so  and  so  many  millions.  That  is  enough  for  the  elector, 
he  is  convinced :  "  I  know  it's  true,  it  comes  from  the  national 
committee."  Similarly  the  superiority  of  protectionism  is 
demonstrated  by  a  series  of  small  leaflets  intended  for  the 
farmers,  the  front  page  of  each  leaflet  exhibiting  a  picture 
of  an  agricultural  product,  —  apples,  butter,  honey,  poultry, 
sheep,  cows,  —  with  an  explanatory  note  showing  at  what  rate 
the  article  in  question  paid  duty  under  the  McKinley  tariff,  to 
what  amount  the  customs-duties  were  lowered  by  the  Wilson 
Bill  of  the  Democrats,  and  how  much  the  American  farmer 
loses  on  each  head  of  cattle,  each  pound  of  butter,  each  dozen 
of  eggs,  etc.  On  the  back  of  the  leaflet  are  given  the  three 
respective  figures  for  a  number  of  other  agricultural  products, 
with  the  conclusion,  "  Stand  by  Republican  Principles,  Protec- 
tion and  Sound  Money."  The  greatest  success  is  obtained  by 
"pictorial   literature,"  that  is  to  say,  by  illustrated  leaflets 
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and  li:uif|liills  with  symlnilic  pictures,  caricature*,  etc.  repre- 
senting. f«»r  instance,  iuoii«»in«-t:illisni  in  the  form  of  a  man  wit!. 
only  mil*  eye  ami  inn-  leg,  ami  thus  furnishim;  >rl!-eviiU-nt 
proof  of  tii^  aliMinhty  of  opposition  to  l»imetalli*m.  A*  1 
large  proportion  nf  tin*  electors  who  luve  more  or  les-i  recent! \ 
coine  into  tin*  country  ilo  not  mclcrstaii<l  Kn^h^l»  siimVientlx . 
the  "  campaign   <loemiieiits "   which    are   coiiM'lereil    the    m«.*: 

imjiortant,  lug  sjh lies.  .small  canls  or   leaflet*,  .ire   hn«u^:.? 

within  their  reach  hv  translations  into  tlieir  iimther  f ••ii^n- . 

m 

—  in  (lennaii.  111  Frem-h.  m  Italian,  in  SweiiUh.  in  Polish.  :*. 
Czech,  in  llelirew,  in  ta-t.  in  almost  all  the  lan^ua^e*  - 
Kuro|N>.  Throughout  tin*  campar.;"  all  tin*  |H<l\^li*t  "  lit*  r.i 
ture "  i>  ■  li-trihutcil  unremittingly  aid  with  much  meth»-i. 
e.HjMM'ially  in  the  "  ilmiMtul  "  States.  I'mvuleil  with  cn|i;i  • 
of  the  electoral  regi-ter  in  every  part  ot  tie-  country,  tie*  e.-:..- 
mitten  ile^pati-li   their  "  literature  "  ti«  all  the  •N-it'ir'*.   Imt   .■ 

IS    the    "iloiliitflll    eh*eti»r^,"   a-»    illM'h  i^eil    hy   tl ali\a>-»,    '.\  . 

are  tie-  njh- ■;  1!  nliji-.t  «if  their  attentions,  t'e-\  ••••  •■:-.*  sn-lm  the;  . 
with  I'fiuiiiiinicatpiiiH.  the\   leave  them  im  jhmi-.  ,  an  !  ^eiel  l\.»  :. 
at    sh.iit    iiit.-rva'iN    n»>u    a    p.implilet,    tinw   a    iie-.i  *pa|**r.    :.•■'■* 

llltl^t  r  it.-il     h-.ith-ts.         \s    in    the    imm'    of     tl.e    i»tl,i|     Ihi'tle*-!-* 
eleet>>iil  p:  <•;■  1  jaii'la.  the   <  I :  -^  1 1 1  r  •  1 1 T  :«-!i  .»t    "  ■l-wun.efit*  "  •«■■    .: 
nii!\     iuiMu'   tie*    pri"« i-h  !iM  ■.  1  ■  ainpi:  jti .    .1  !o i  :t   1*  •■:.!\    l»\    •* 
i»(  i\.-ejiT ;  .|,  t  i,  tr  ;r  taki"«  plai-i-  on  t  !>•'«••--  i  M-'Mot   ■  •?  :.•-!  •-!-■!  ? .    ■ 

I '  1 1 1 1  p  I !.'!:-  . 

In    ;•!!*;     ;Ii:!\    L'rave  •■••i>  "I'h-tiii'*-.  lie*    piitv   i  »r  jtm/.i? . 
i|n»-v  •.■■•   i;i    vp  ■■!:/•■  t:.e    i  -  T  i  ■  - 1 1    ;-it«".-ii    1   t..  ;:,tl  .■••■■  t:.i    \    . 
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whether  it  is  honest  to  pay  one's  debts  in  a  depreciated  metal 
and  to  despoil  one's  creditor  with  the  hypocritical  aid  of  the 
law.  In  a  similar  spirit,  ministers  of  religion  stand  up  in 
their  churches  against  a  corrupt  State  boss,  the  cup  of  whose 
iniquities  is  running  over,  or  against  the  plunderers  and  re- 
ceivers, or  the  accomplices  of  the  gang  of  Tammany  Hall. 
Taking  up  the  narrower  standpoint  of  church  morality,  clergy- 
men publish  letters  in  the  newspapers  to  recommend  a  candi- 
date, for  instance,  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
Eepublic,  as  a  pious,  God-fearing  man.  Individual  citizens, 
more  or  less  eminent  representatives  of  social  groups,  of  pro- 
fessions, come  forward  in  like  manner  to  throw  the  weight  of 
their  opinion  or  of  their  prestige  into  the  scale,  by  means  of 
a  public  declaration  solicited  by  an  interviewer  of  the  press 
or  spontaneously  addressed  to  a  newspaper.  Often  the  paper 
takes  little  plebiscites  among  these  persons  by  publishing  the 
views  of  a  group  of  college  presidents,  of  a  group  of  bankers, 
of  a  group  of  lawyers,  of  a  group  of  workmen  in  some  trade, 
etc.  Although  got  up  for  reporting  purposes,  to  procure  copy, 
these  consultations  add  to  the  mass  of  ideas  and  opinions  put 
into  general  circulation  on  the  occasion  of  the  election 
campaign. 


FIFTH   CHA1TER 

TUB   ELECTION    <  AMTAKiN    (conclusion) 

I 

The  means  of  propaganda  which  have  just  been 
ami  which  aim,  or  an*  Miip|»osed  to  aim,  at  the  intelligence  of 
the  diM'tors,  an*  very  largely  supplemented  hy  others  intended 
to  art  on  the  imagination.  The  latter  a|i|Maal  in  the  first  place 
to  the  senses,  ami  an*  meant  t<>  "raise  enthusiasm."  This 
moth*  of  action  is  already  familiar  to  us  from  our  English 
<*x|H*rit»!ic(»;  Imt  in  America  it  is  applied  with  an  amplitude 
ami  a  wealth  of  resources  hv  the  hide  of  which  the  efforts  of 
the  Kuglish  party  Associations  cut  a  very  |Nmr  figure  and 
mark  the  infancy  nf  the  art.  T!ie  n-ader  need  onlv  reesJI  the 
famous  presidential  campaign  of  "Tip|»ecanoe  and  Tyler  too," 
in  is  in.  to  lie  aware  that  the  art  of  stirring  up  the  elector*  hj 
making  a  imiM-  was  at  a  very  early  stage  hroiight  to  a  rare 
pitch  in  the  Cniteil  States.  The  noise  is  pn>diiced  hy  a  set  of 
regular  devices,  to  which  the  American  organizer*  themselves 

give  the  enlleetive  title  of  •'the  Oiiliese  ImsiIlesS."       ForeBBOtt 

anions   the    usual    methods   come   the  mass -meetings,   whose 
principal  attraction  for  the  emwd  that  can-H  little  for  political 

cd(M|ueui-t nshts  of  musical  interludes  executed  hy  orrbestras 

ami  chnnist*..  'I'ln*  M^ual  i*  iriveii,  as  simii  an  election  time 
In'ltiiis.  hv  the  "ratification  ni.rt;n^,"  summoiietl  on  the  pre- 
text ut  tat  :t  vim;  tlii-  sc]«-<'Tiitiis  of  candidates  made  in  the 
conventions.  Another  ceremony  winch  affonU  repeated 
op|Mirtuuitie*(  f*»r  stirriiii:  up  tin-  crowd  is  the  "tanner**  or 
•" tl.ii:  raiMii:;  "  - ■■-  the  inauguration  of  tlie  Hag  i»r  of  the 
•  d  tie-  paifv,  ji'iiirdlv  atliiriHil  uith  the  port  raits  of  the 
didati".  fur  tin-  I'resideiiev  and  the  Vice- Presidency.  Amid 
the  dm  i.f  *|H*eehe>  ami  UimK  the  huge  banner  is  planted  in 
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front  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  committee,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  city  hung  across  the  street.  As  the  campaign  progresses, 
one  mass-meeting  is  held  after  another,  with  no  particular 
pretext.  They  are  organized  in  large  covered  buildings  or  in 
the  open  air,  and  announced  by  puffs  in  the  newspapers  and  by 
handbills  in  which  the  speakers  and  the  music  are  eulogized 
beforehand.  Singing  does  not  fill  as  important  a  place  in  the 
programme  as  music,  and  it  by  no  means  consists  entirely  of 
political  songs. 

Far  more  picturesque  are  the  processions  and  the  big  pro- 
cessions called  parades,  of  which  we  have  already  had  a  fore- 
taste at  the  national  convention.  Every  city  and  every  rural 
district  treats  itself  to  these  during  the  campaign,  and  they 
would  think  themselves  almost  disgraced  if  they  were  de- 
prived of  them.  We  are  already  familiar  with  the  special 
organization  of  "marching  clubs,"  whicli  file  through  the 
streets  for  the  glory  of  their  party.  Fireworks,  torch-light 
processions,  cavalcades  on  horseback  or  on  bicycles,  ridden 
by  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  men  and  women  wearing 
a  special  uniform,  bicycle  orchestras,  aquatic  parades  with 
hundreds  of  boats  in  a  row,  parades  in  the  streets  attended 
by  large  contingents  of  the  followers  of  the  party,  are  so  many 
means  of  testifying  to  the  enthusiasm  which  animates  its  mem- 
bers. Some  of  these  demonstrations  attain  really  gigantic  pro- 
portions, such  as  the  great  parades  in  New  York,  for  instance, 
when  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men  inarch  past  a  few 
leading  members  of  the  party,  sometimes  with  the  presiden- 
tial candidate  himself  at  their  head,  accompanied  by  bands, 
flags,  and  banners,  in  the  midst  of  a  million  spectators.  It  is 
a  general  review  of  the  forces  of  the  party  held  like  a  military 
review.  The  troops  are  under  the  orders  of  a  grand-marshal 
and  a  number  of  assistant  marshals,  adjutants,  and  cap- 
tains. The  various  companies  are  generally  formed  by  pro- 
fessions or  trades:  store  clerks,  merchants,  barristers,  etc. 
All  classes  of  the  population  are  represented,  from  the  princes 
of  finance  down  to  the  common  people;  heads  of  business 
firms  and  members  of  the  bar  fall  in,  shouting  themselves 
hoarse,  in  honour  of  the  candidates  of  the  party,  just  like 
ordinary  labourers.  The  ridiculous  side  of  the  spectacle  they 
present  does  not  occur  to  them  nor  to  the  spectators  of  the 
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show,  —  it  is  ln.it  iu  the  fat-ling  or  duty  toward*  the 

in  tli.-  [riotU  with  (0  ■ 

rites  of  MOM  fctnd  01  i   Unit  tb< 

U  served   by  making   its   nunn 

Dunvejing  u  Impn 

mates    ita    :u I! i" i rii!..    trw    it    UUl    i 

aaruunu g  cbsm.     In  reality,  all  tin*  ramp 

of  parades  and   processions  wins  bat  few  vote*  fur  the  party. 

lint  it  kMM  Up   "1'HtlnLsi.iam  ■  in  the   camp  and  awakens   tbe 

inollltlin.  i  "i  in.-  tin' t  ol  (I..  ■!!■  indifference,  forces  them  lo 

!i\   I.ln'ir   r/M  mii  lU''   BU  .,i«idied  in  the  \*t- 

hmiH,     It  li  a  method  of  atlr 
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ma  tin*  reform  rementa  which  appeal  t"  l 
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m  rutins  pail  utbi  ■  j<re*l  of 
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in  ihuiiIbt;  they  ova  ns*uim-  new  In  rim,  Kindt  an,  during  the 
campaign  si  1896,  tin-  pilgrimage*  lo  the  residence  of  the 
{'[."-id.'iiti.ii  imntiHiin,  mca  audi  up  of  hundred*  or  thnwmftds 
of  persons  from  ail  porta  of  tka  Union,  of  otirj  eallu 
ami  1..I1.111 

Iu  the  rural  districts,  the  "ChilWi  business 
haps  iin'  ,i  ,m  tlie 

pMtutu  us  in  tin-  cities;   it  is  combined  with  the 

i li tel b'i't mil    action.       Til-'  wliidr    neighUmrboitd  is 

"nth,"  —  th  in  is  the  name  given  i<   | 
by  the  inhabitant*  of  ■*»■*»]  human 

oone  in  large:  numbers,  on  horseback,  in  breaks,  or  on  fast, 
often  with  their  bmiltea.  n  -r»t  down  by  lb* 

committee*    hold    forth    in    a  ciiveml   enclosure    hi 
which,    especially    in   the   West,    are  composed  of    mm 
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"fakirs,"  the  pedlers,  also  attracted  by  the  rally;  in  language 
which,  if  not  more  truthful,  is  often  more  amusing  than  that 
of  the  political  speechmakers,  they  puff  their  varied  wares, 
including  everything  from  objects  and  accessories  of  the  toilet, 
playthings,  confectionery,  down  to  Webster's  dictionary,  which 
is  commended  in  touching  terms.    In  the  daytime  a  "proces- 
sion "  takes  place :  the  faithful  followers  of  the  party,  adorned 
with  emblems,  scour  the  country,  headed  by  a  band;  the  negro 
village  barber,  wearing  a  costume  trimmed  with   gold,  beats 
time  with  indescribable  dignity.     In  the  evening  all  the  houses 
sire  illuminated  and  a  torch-light  procession  concludes  the 
*' Chinese  business."    The  fdte,  however,  still  goes  on;  the 
speakers  reappear,  and,  in  the  open  air,  on  the  green,  by  the 
flickering  glare  of  the  torches,  they  harangue  the  assembled 
orowd.     Bareheaded,  exposed  to  an  autumn  wind,  the  "spell- 
binder" discourses,  and,  in  a  voice  showing  signs  of  fatigue, 
Irat  which  he  tries  to  make  as  stentorian  as  possible,  repeats, 
:f or  the  twentieth  time  perhaps  in  the  day,  the  asseveration : 
•'When  the  American  people  will  rise  in  their  might  and 
:majesty-y-y  ";  but  the  attention  of  the  wearied  public  is  dis- 
tracted, there  are  only  a  few  groups  listening  here  and  there, 
'the  rest  are  talking,  the  young  people  are  flirting  in  the  dim 
light.     Besides,  the  reporter  has  already  sent  off  his  long  tele- 
gram to  the  big  newspaper  of  the   district,  in  which  he  has 
somewhat  anticipated  all  the  details,  like  a  man  who  knows 
"what  goes  on  at  "enthusiastic  manifestations." 

In  addition  to  the  large  meetings  and  demonstrations  in- 
tended to  call  forth  "enthusiasm,"  the  electioneering  propa- 
ganda of  the  parties  that  aims  at  the  senses  also  resorts  to 
practices  which  procure  the  senses  gratifications  of  a  more  per- 
sonal kind,  such  as  picnics,  dances,  and  dramatic  entertain- 
ments, etc.     As  in  the  English  "social  meetings,"  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  the  parties,  political  harangues  are  here 
introduced  into  the  programme  as  interludes.     However,  this 
particular  kind  of  "  mixture  of  politics  and  pleasure  "  is  not 
very  common  in  the  United  States.     In  the  old  days,  before 
the  Civil  War,  political  picnics  were  in  vogue,  especially  in 
the  South,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of  "barbecues,"1  be- 

lrnie  word  "barbecue,"  which  means  ox,  pig,  etc.,  roasted  whole,  is  very 
probably  derived  from  the  French  (Jbarbe  a  queue),  although  a  native  origin 
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cause  animals  rousL<«<l  who]**,  at  a  tin*  lighted  in  the  ojwn  air 
I  *  »r  tin*  iMciMnii,  wi'ic  uttt'ii  rotis'.iiiH'il  at  thriii.  The  liarlimir* 
w»t«-  tin*  ^ivat  ^iM'ial  au<l  political  riainir/-vi>us;  tin*  planters* 
rami*  to  them  with  tln'ir  wivr^aml  'laughters  ami  aiToiu|Ktiiit<«i 
l»v  ;i  iiuinlH-i'tit  M-rvanl'*;  tin-  ln-M  [Hiliticil  »p-'akei"»  •»!  the  tlis- 
trnt  u-»-« I  tin-in  ;t>  a  pr.u-t  imh-.;  ground.      Their  ehn|uenrt'  txi 

la\'ls]|i'il  ;i>.  ^I'lli'l'iiM^ly  a**  tin*  ]i|'nV|H|fi!l«i  nil  the  aJtft«*tlltile«l 
ClnWil.       4  >  1 1  ♦■  1 1   tin'  ilr|i.ite««   Wi'iv  "joint"  (»IH'>;    |Hi]ltli'al    Oplm- 

iieiit-*  tiM>ti-il  tn^-tlii'i '  aiul  in  tii«'  intervals  indulge*!  in  uraton- 
imI  tuiiiiit'\  •*.  Sniip't  inn-*  thi-*  I.t^tfd  ft »r  several  days,  ami 
inv  it. it  i«»ns  «•■!■•■  >»-nt  mit  lH'tni-i*li;iinl  t •  »r  a  "  pmtroeteil  "  liar* 
Intiii-.1  In  tin-  Smith  ;ili'l  ill  tin-  West  tin*  liarU-eiit-*  still  Like 
]il;i»*f  ;  iH-i-.iM<i!i.tll\  tin'  I  ■!'«  ■^I'.ltll  lilt-  llh'luih'N.  U'MiU-h  thf  J-oliU- 
eal   >|ii*i-i'hi-s    ;uiil    tin-    m-'.lK,   .itlihtlr    router's   ilaliri'S   .H|n»rL«, 

Imi'M*  i  iii-s.  In  tin-  K.i^t  the  ImiUtik^  art*  less  rminimn  aiul 
lint  mi  |i:>-Yiir<"Mpi>-;   it  i^  in> *i •■  a  Miit  of  tair  tor  winch  the  rail 

m,i<!  rMinji.inii'^  <-n!i^iili-i  it  a  ^ 1  u|i|Mirt unit y  tn  organize  vx- 

ciii-'... n  t i.uiis. 

L.t^ih.  .im-ther  «-\ t i*r ii.tl  i|«'\  ire,  ami  a  wry  common  our. 
which  is  ii-.«  il  tui  in.iiiitrxt.iTiMii*  in  tavniir  nt  tin-  party  ami 
its  ■■.! ti« i :■  i.t? •  ■-».  i  —  I  r »■  -  •  1 : - j » 1 . i \  « •  t  political  rmlilfiiii  whirh  rvrall. 
s\  ih'iH.Iii-  i'.h    Hi*   iiiii-.tl\.  tin-    iMisniis   ami  tin*  names  of  thr 

«'.Ui<l;<i  it»--  .ili*l  tin-  ■  .HI**-'  ■•!  tin*  Ji.ilt\  .  \V»-  tilhl  thl<*  pIMrtlCC 
:  1 1 1  •  -  1 1 1  \  |i-fifi<l  In  in  l!n-  1)1 -t  pi'i'Mili-M  l.il  •aiji)  al^ll  which 
■am-  «■- >!•■  i-i--r •-■  i  :n  ,i  in<>\  t.i^iii"!!.  .iiiii«i  vi-il'-nt  •'•>ni]N<titiun.  — 

tin-  •  tin:  .i:j!<  •  :  1^-1.  i.'it  t  l.i>  imln»T  I  \  •  ,(  tliHll.|  Wnrli!  hj»l 
t"  t.t  .j|.i  •.  !i  •>!(  1  -  - 1  ••f'T.L.Iilli^  tin*  .ill','!';  Ill  the  f-  »r  III  of  ftilk 
"  |.l'  -;  ■!«  nt :  i!  ■i*--t-"  in  i'h-  :n  Fl  Mine,  ^T  .&  in  ]  ••'•  I  tilth  the  Ilk*"- 
tit — .#  -  ••!  !:••  j.r.  •»■..!•  jit  ;.i!  •■.ii;'i:*i.iT--      A-i.iin-,  ( '!.i\,  aiul  «I«M'k- 

*i«!i.  t..  .  .  .■    i.!  •  it.  ^  -     In  tin-  i-r.-.-nt  il.i\  Aim-iiiMii  ni<lu*%trv 

■  ■ 

III"!-  '  i*;  ■  ■  '*.■  •  -  •  i  !.n  ■•  t  the  •  1  •- 1 1 1 . 1 T  n  1 .  .ilnl  oniiM't  line-*  exhlhllft 
js  ■■i*  ■.■■:.  .' ■.  l-  :.n-«-':..i'i:i-.il  -kill  mtln'  :nv  «nt  ;«m  nf  |-art\ 
•  ■■:."         :.  I     •  -*    ■■■:ii:i.i  ■•!   •  ■lies    .i  r  ••    tin*    Kl- !.?••■*.   ailil    f"»|-r- 

i-ii..-.   '"■  .••  ■■  ■."-::.  ii!.  i •  •  - 1 ! n  1   tin   j.I.itf-*  Uviri:i^  thf   |-*«r 

t:  i;t  .  ■■:    t...    .  i:    :.:.i'<  ^  ::,   •  ii.uu.l,  w  it  It   "f    h  it  In  Mil   a  motto 


'.'■•'  *  '               -   ■<•     ||*   •»■    I   l    •  ■  «'M.r  thr   H|k»lii«h  Vikf%|   ****±+- 

\  :  r-f  ■  i|..i«ri  r-*     f  thr  \r?ji  "A  «»rWl 

«  '                 •■  1  r  I  •>  •  in  «    .!.     I  Mil*.     /i''\>i'l>rf|.>*U    y/ 

\/                         ;  ,      ;    ■»        «i  i          i  ■■      /     •■       '     )  <i  4   •  y.  j>     »*■ 
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As  soon  as  the  election  campaign  opens  everybody,  old  and 
young,  men  "  worth  millions  of  dollars  "  and  ragamuffins  who 
sell  newspapers  or  black  boots  at  street-crossings,  adorn  their 
buttonhole  with  a  party  "button,"  on  which  may  be  seen  the 
picture  of  the  great  man  who  is  candidate  for  the  post  of  Presi- 
dent or  Governor,  with  the  inscription:  "I  am  for  McKinley; 
are  you?"  or,  "Silver  is  good  enough,"  "16  to  1,"  "McKinley 
and.    protection."     The   political  button,  however,   is  only  a 
variety  of  a  decoration  which  has  been  in  favour  for  some 
time  in  the  United  States  and  is  adorned  with  maxims  of  every 
kind.    Even  in  Congress  grave  legislators  may  be  seen  sport- 
ing a  button  with  a  motto  containing,  for  instance,  the  follow- 
ing   terse   formula  which  sums   up  the  whole  morality  of 
"politics  " :  "  Don't  kick."    The  "  button  "  has  become  a  craze 
which  has  invaded  even  the  elementary  schools,  in  which  boys 
and.  girls  cover  themselves  with  a  lot  of  buttons  bearing  in- 
8criptions,  some  of  which  are  anything  but  suited  to  the  age 
and  the  sex  of  the  children.     In  a  good  many  places  the  school 
autk*oritie8  were  obliged  to  intervene  and  refuse  admission  to 
•Molars  decorated  with  "motto  buttons."    An  exception,  how- 
eT^*r,  was  made  in  favour  of  "political  buttons,"  because  they, 
38  'Was  said  by  the  chairman  of  a  school  board  which  had  taken 
Prohibitory  measures,  "  would  tend  to  make  the  boys  patriotic." 
.  -^Jl  these  practices,  which  are  meant  to  act  on  the  imagina- 
tlc*  *x  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  do  not  quite  exhaust  the 
.  ^-2  liinese  business  ";  another  set  of  practices  maybe  included 
ln     it  which  try  to  impress  the  imagination  through  the  intel- 
ecit:.    These  are  the  charges,  the  claims,   the  bets,  and  the 
^^Xw  votes.     The  "  charges  "  are  libellous  accusations  brought 
aS"*^  inst  the  candidates  of  the  opposite  party.     They  occur  so 
re£5**ilarly  in  the  course  of  each  election  campaign  that  nobody 
)eilieves  them:  it  is  only  "campaign   lies."      Yet  they   are 
^xight  all  the  same;  they  resemble  a  firework  which  leaves 
^ thing  behind  it,  but  for  the  moment  it  has  made  a  noise. 
l*"x*3  "claims"  are  forecasts  backed  by  figures  which  predict 
8Vx^cess  for  the  party;  they  "claim  "  for  it  in  advance  so  many 
VCvtes,  those  or  these  counties,  or  such  and  such  a  State.     A 
v^*7  carefully  conducted  canvass  can  no  doubt  furnish  a  trust- 
worthy basis  for  estimating  the  coming  vote;  but  these  esti- 
mates or  claims  are  always  exaggerated  with  the  object  of 
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stimulating  the  anluur  of  the  "  workers  M  and  the  generosit; 
tin*  subscribers  to  tin*  juirty  funds.  Then*  an*  certain  bin 
skilful  and  extremely  shrewd  |>oliticians  who  are  looked  on 
many  |H*oplc  as  prophets  able  to  lift  at  will  the  veil  which  < 
timIs  tin*  «*l«*<*toral  future.  Tin*  estimate  published  on  the 
«>f  the  election  is  often  vouched  for  by  the  signature  of  on 
these  famou*  experts,  ami  it  is  settled  after  a  long  contort 
of  tlit*  executive  committee  of  the  [>arly.  The  national  o 
m  it  tec  itself  is  not  aU>vt*  1 1  rawing  up  ami  publishing  built* 
of  claims  in  view  of  the  presidential  voU*. 

To  couliriii  the  belief  in  the  success  of  the  candidates  of 
party  ami  to  decide  tin-  wavcrers,  U*ts  laid  on  the  eandidj 
;ts  on  race-horse*  are  largely  resorted  to.  It  is  an  old  natu 
habit,  in  the  l'iiit«-tl  States,  to  Uuk  one's  opinion,  eren  on 
most  trivial  subjects,  by  laying  a  U*t ;  formerly  there  was  « 
a  general  formula:  "  I  U-t  you  a  lieaver  hat."  l  Now  the  phi 
is  simply  "a  li.it."  The  custom  of  l»ettiiitf  soon  spread  to  r 
lions,  ami  in  particular  during  the  keenly  contested  presu 
ti.il  campaign  of  is.  I,  with  heavy  money  stakes.1  At 
outset  U't.s  in  moiie\  wen*  made  luoMlv  by  the  politicians,! 
even  bv  AtateMiieii  ot  the  tirM  rank,  such  as  Martin  ran  Bu 
tor  instance.  Ills  curreM|Miudi-iice  contain*  letters  on  tins  i 
jei't  which  mi^lit  have  U'eii  written  bv  a  iMMikinaker.  Am 
the  rest  of  the  population  the  election  U«t  came  into  fa*) 
lirM  •>!  all  in  the  tuini  ot  h.iriuh  >s  w.i^ers  in  which  the  »1 
w.is  the  ehi^Nii-  li.il.  a  Ihix  ot  ci^ar*.  a  Imttlrof  wine,  or  err 
^rrotes<|ii)'  performance*  which  are  iinieli  m  vogue  down  to 
present  da\ .  and  which  c. insist,  tor  instance,  in  walking  d« 

the  in.  1 1 ;  i  stii-.-t  u:th  one's it  tinned  inside  out,  in  vim* 

the  winner  in  .1  union,  or  in  r •  ■  1 1 1 1 1 1;  a  |**a  along  the  paveii 
u:tii  i  t-Mitiij-h  k.  In  the  1  ist  piesiiirnti.il  cam|aign  an  t*m 
-i.4-!i'*  ,i'i:i.::«  i    ot    Mr.    Mi  Kthl»\   pledged   himself,  it   w* 


«»  ■  .!■»  ■••   i  !\     li    w-'.'t    H..fin  tlrri^  t  Ut   «,-%«  ■>uli«tiliiln|  for  IS# 
I  '.■        !    »':.     .»    •■  i'«  «■.    i'      II  ui.ils-ri.    wti.i    u.t*    »!«•   a   crral    *4  *•«*!•. 
.»'~  .  -i^  ■■'.'  ■!  i\  ;  ■  '■!•   !'•»•. rt  ••(  !>!•    >t.tii    nf  \rrm>'iil      Oa*  of  kl*  i 

n.-v»  -1.1    :»•■:    ■     ii  fi.-      I     ■-■    f   :••  tin-   .« •»■!»•■  .  .iii*l    llir   lattrf  IntrtTWptrU 
»"■''•     r-'i.iTK  \  .t?.     Mr    ■!£.    \|r     It.nit  itnii.    |    1*1   yin    %    *»•« 

l>  ;:  ■  li     ii     t  M.i.     '    |-     to.    v.    ir   II- -t;<mj r        rt-|>Ii*»|   llawltaia.  "/  i 

■  Ir.'ik  j  uti'  li         lii*      .  :„■■   .til  t  r>  i>  >i  i' .<-!i  •»!  a  <'>>ntrar)  ijrttrrlptftim      i  ] 
'.  ■  • .  ''•«  •  i  ■■      •  '  .«  '      *•  i  >•  if»f.  ir«  t\t  y#ar  i$m:  «n«i 

h>  K    \    K-nl-i-1.  \    \     \-     \***t  111    j.   *»•*  i 
•  S\W*.  \«l    \X\\  1.  |>    ».-.* 
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appear,  to  have  all  his  teeth  palled  out  if  Mr.  McKinley  was 
not  elected.     But  alongside  these  playful  proceedings  the  elec- 
tion bet  also  became  a  pretext  for  gambling  in  all  classes  of 
the  population  and  among  persons  of  all  ages.     This  form  of 
gambling  is  much  stimulated  by  the  party  committees,  who 
have  made  it  a  regular  means  of  influencing  the  electors,  by 
laying  bets  themselves,  or  through  others,  on  their  candidates; 
the  more  these  candidates  are  backed  and  the  longer  the  odds 
given,  the  more  their  success   must  appear  certain  to  the 
electors  who  have  not  made  up  their  minds.     The  committees 
therefore,  to  encourage  the  gambling,  themselves  provide  the 
lay  era  0f  the  odds  with  money,  and  spend  large  sums  on  this 
account,  which  are  afterward  entered  under  "  sundry  election 
expenses  "  or  some  other  vague  heading.     The  law  has  inter- 
vened to  prohibit  election  bets,  which  are  often  also  used  as  a 
means  of  bribery.     As  early  as  1839  a  law  was  passed  in  this 
sense  by  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  making  all  bets  or  wagers 
about  an  election  punishable  by  fine.     At  the  present  moment 
■unilar  laws  exist  in  a  great  number  of  States  (New  York, 
California,  Ohio,   Indiana,    Michigan,   Missouri,  Wisconsin, 
^e^  Jersey,  Delaware,  Connecticut,  etc.),  making  persons  who 
wt,  or  who  shall  become  interested  in  the  bet,  liable  to  fine, 
"^P^isonment,  to  the  loss  of  the  right  to  vote  or  to  be  elected; 
*  *U  these  laws  are  a  dead  letter,  they  are  never  put  in  force. 
*he  "  straw  votes  "  are  a  general  rehearsal  of  the  impending 
e  ^tion,  conducted  in  certain  sections  of  the  population  or  in 
r*a.in  localities  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  views  of  the 
ecto*s.     These  polls  are  held  on  the  stock  exchange,  in  large 
|t*>*ies,  or  other  establishments  containing  a  great  number  of 
ctor8 ;  the  vote  is  secret.     Or  a  canvass  is  made,  by  a  return 
,^r°te8  collected  from  house  to  house  or  by  means  of  post  cards 
^^ased  to  a  large  body  of  electors.      The  result  of  these 
lcipating  votes  furnish  "  evidence  "  of  the  strength  of  the 
-r^idate  and  of  the  "  hopeless  "  weakness  of  his  rival.    Being 
*  ^**   taken  in  a  genuine  way,  by  a  newspaper,  for  instance, 
*      ^lie  purpose  of  gauging  public  opinion,  these  ballots  are 
.    ^ys  apt  to  influence  those  electors  who  like  to  be  on  the 
^**ing  side. 
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Tin*  fxtraonlmary  development  t»t'  these  electioneering 
]iii>tlii'il>  w lin-li.  iiy  ; i } » j m • ; 1 1 1 1 1 l:  now  to  tin*  intelligence  anil  now 
t««  tie-  iiua^iuat urn.  operate  enllertively  mi  large  mart!"***  of 
flcrttii-H  ami  appear  t<»  whirl  away  all  du.ssc*  ot  tin*  )*opu)atmu. 
with  t.u  „'!♦•. it t-r  t« »!<*«■  lli. in  in  Kuglaml,  liv  lm  nu-aiiM  exclude 
tin*  iliit-i-t  .u'l mil  « »t  in. m  tin  man.  mi  |Niwcrful  in  the  old  ttociety 
of  the  nmtliiT -i'inml rv.  The  arirmut- nts  mi  h'tminem  which  art* 
addressed  to  tin*  electors  individually  timl  | > I f n t \  of  mhj|m*  hi 
the  I'mtfil  States,  first  ot  .ill  in  thf  classic  form  of  the canvi»\ 
of  tli*1  personal  Milint.it mn  of  votes.  The  imj>ortaiire  of  the 
(miiv;i>s  is  snuicwhat  diminished  in  America  hv  the  decisive 
role  of  tin-  mmnnat  ii»n,  which  diM-nuuts  the  result  of  the  elrv- 
tmn  and  which  makes  tin-  candidates  hring  their  effort*  to 
Ihmt.  i ••  it  upon  tlit*  elect  up*-,  hut  ii]mih  the  delegates  to  the  nm- 
ventmn.  For  instance,  in  tin*  Soiitli  where,  owing  to  the 
tr.nlitntii.il  "i;|»r<nuir\  i>f  tlit-  I>i'iii'N'r;ittc  party,  tlie  nomination 
of  tlii-  candid  iti*  is  equivalent  tM  election,  |MTM>ual  canva-vjuiij 
i>  in 4  miii'li  practised,  lint  wherever  jarties  are  evenly 
matched,  in  .ill  tli*-  "ilniilittnl  "  States,  it  is  carried  t»n  ent-r 
^■■t  n' il!\  .  Tin-  iiuhIus  tij »#*#•■  i H'/i  v. i ries  :i  'jmul  iif.il.  The  liivirr 
Mr.it  i  «■!  tin-  •■li'i'tiii.iti-  an*  i'.iiiv.isnimI  by  paid  "worker*"*  ith»* 
law  ■!« -• ■<.  lot  ]>ii»]nkt  tlu>  as  it  dues  in  Kmrlaudi.  who  vi*;t 
th'Sn  mi  tin*  •  ■ '. •  ■  i « ; 1 1 _:  tn  "lii-vil  out  tin-  voters."  according  tn 
mil-  #•  \ •  .ifs^ii in .  "rin-  UMik**r*«  strive  iiMt  h«i  much  to  argue 
Willi  t:i«  •■Ii'i'tui-  a*  t«i  make  tli«-nisilv«'s  pleasant,  they  ihak«- 
li.ni'U  with  ii-,'I'»'«n,  tlit-v  ni\it»'  tin-  bystanders  to  have  a 
dunk.    !  !  m  ■  i  •  T  t  •  •  I    i-  Mii'.y  ti>M  I  •'.|i  I  lly   accepted  .    li.i  If  -a  -dozen  a  tt 

a«f\<*>l.   I'll  !ilt\   jiji'M  nt  t  iii-insi-l  vi"» ,  people  hurry  up  from  y.\ 

-:  ;■  -  .»-  -■■•in  a-  •:..■  r»  ]«'M  spreads  th.it  a  j-»l it iri.in  ha*  cnm»- 
•  I"  •■  "i  i'i:  :  ■■  -*i!. ■!:!!_•  tit  it.  Tin-  i-atiV.issiT  |%  }>t-iii-rallY  of  a 
-■■■  il  -•  i!  .  ■■■:.,■  .\:..it  hi,-!. i-r  than  that  •»!  tin-  <miiV4A!Un1.  but 
i.'  ■■:■.:.'■    !    !■•    i  :.!••!    him^ilt    ti»   tht-m,   to  i1»'m*i  n«l  to  th»-ir 

'■•  ■•  ■  \     •':.•■  ■:■  ■  !«■:■.#■  MfiiiM-iit  .i]i]irMai'ht"«v  reii«iuhleil  efft»rt« 

.!!■■  !..:■:«  *•-  -\  -i  •'••■  •■  .i..  r-.ttil  "  1-li-i-tMf*.  «»in*  hv  one;  rmi*k%a 
r:>  «■■  ■  •  •  '■  r  ..  ■  .  .\:...  \  i\  •■  a  -'••■■:.il  itiHut'in-f  over  thru. 
t«i    ■■      ■■..    '  .-  ■.    v:-      .;.;■:    .i!i  i«i. lij.it  :•■!!,  »»r  whom  they"  vuh  cr 

m 

.iii-  ■•  >i   *>      :  i"  •:    a«  \\   '.v:Ti,   t.-r   ^»in«'   r«'a>oii  t»r  another 

T:ii-  iiiiii.it*-  H  i  •■:.:. «■;--. in-  •■  <•!  tin-  |Ni«iitinii!i  iiiatle  at  the  he^i:: 
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ning  of  the  campaign,  in  the  form  of  a  poll,  has  indicated  who 
is  to  be  taken  in  hand  and  in  what  way.  In  the  rural  districts, 
where  everybody  is  known,  with  all  their  ins  and  outs,  the 
emissary  is  clearly  marked  out;  he  takes  charge  of  his  man 
to  put  him  in  the  right  way,  "he  is  horseshading  him," *  as  is 
said  in  the  West.  The  canvassers  of  this  sort  are  zealous 
auxiliaries  who  look  for  no  reward  but  the  success  of  the 
party  and  the  satisfaction  of  having  contributed  to  it.  The 
Organization  has  the  moral  right  to  requisition,  on  the  eve  of 
the  election,  every  faithful  follower  of  the  party  for  the  work 
of  conversion;  and  all  respond  to  the  pious  appeal. 

The  candidate  himself  does  not  always  take  a  personal  part 
in  the  election ;  each  candidate  has  his  own  method.  Generally 
lie  pays  a  visit  to  the  most  important  electors;  but  if  he  is  an 
inferior  man,  from  a  social  and  moral  standpoint,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  municipal  or  legislative  candidates,  it  is  better 
for  him  not  to  meet  the  respectable  electors.  Instead  of  this, 
he  will  go  from  one  drink ing-saloon  to  another  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  frequenters  of  the  bars.  A  candidate  who 
is  careful  of  his  dignity  shrinks  from  doing  this,  and  acts  on 
the  electors  through  the  stump.  In  the  cities,  however,  it 
is  not  so  necessary,  nor  is  it  easy  for  the  candidate  to  bestow 
many  marks  of  personal  attention  on  the  electors ;  he  has  no 
points  of  contact  witli  the  heterogeneous  and  floating  popula- 
tions of  the  large  cities ;  he  would  not  know  how  to  address 
them,  what  to  say  to  them.  Personal  action  will  be  more 
effectively  exercised  over  them  through  the  men  of  the  Or- 
ganization, of  the  Machine,  who  are  rubbing  up  against  them 
every  day,  who  always  have  their  net  spread  to  catch  them. 
In  the  rural  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  the  candidate  must 
show  himself.  He  is  exempt  from  the  baby-kissing  business, 
which  does  not  exist  in  America,  but  he  is  not  at  liberty  to 
shirk  that  of  hand-shaking;  he  is  obliged  to  stop  at  the  street- 
crossings,  to  chat  with  people,  to  show  that  he  has  no  pride 
about  him.     A  good  many  candidates  proceed  with  method  in 

1  The  expression  "to  horseshade,"  "to  be  horseshaded,"  which  means  to 
talk  politics,  is  derived  from  the  habit  which  country  folk  had,  when  they 
came  to  church  on  Sunday,  of  putting  their  horse  in  a  shady  corner  and  sitting 
down  there  themselves  to  discuss  |>olitical  affairs  with  a  friend,  whom  they  met 
at  this  great  rural  rendez-vous. 
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tln'ir  1'iniiiirv  roondti  provided  with  a  carriage  And  a  Mock 
of  cigar*.  tbsy  *  isit  all  i  be  electors,  ;nnl  if  they  are  not  known 
in  tin-  ili.irui.  ili.  i  gal  I  member  of  the  load  oommiUvr  to 
accomp"  ;mh  come  in,  the  candidate  is  intro- 

. igu  is  (tbnd,  nd  •'  hrief  conversation  i*  started, 
the  re  roe  111 1  >  i;t  m—  of  which  will  j»-rh*]«  bo  fondly  treasured  up 
!>v  lln  mm.ites,  Casts!  OB,  thn  good  woman  of  the  house  will 
■ay  to  a  guest:  "Two  or  Hint?  months  Ago,  tin-  very  chair  in 
which  you  are  now  sitting  was  occupied  by  Ctinffwnm  8a 
and  So."  There  is.  however,  A  category  of  candidate*,  de- 
barred by   custom  from   intervening   personally    in   tb«  tbc 

l-iitgns,  viz.,  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  llwir 
greatness  is  supposed  to  prevent  them  taking  the  field;  their 
adherent*  may  move  heaven  and  earth,  but  they  themselves 
must  remain  in  the  background  and  calmly  await  the  popokar 
verdict.  Yet  this  rule  or  custom  has  been  more  than  uoo* 
departed  from ;  several  presidential  candidates  data  descended 
inu>  tin-  list*,  liy  hurrying  from  one  .State  to  another,  by 
making  »p<  ug  innumerable  hand-shakes  to  the 

thousand*  of  DUB  who  hail  Hocked  together  to  listen  Id  these 

nr  t(i  si'i'  Hi. -Hi.' 

The  rr.  iilidati-  and  the  endleaa  variety  of 

arguments  employed  hy  the  canvassers  and  their  rnriisitnsi 
assistant*  to  imlu<  <  vote  their  tray,  act,  or  are 

supposed  to  act,  by  free  persuasion.  But  sometimes  I  hi  — 
arguments  Are  supplemented  or  replaced  by  the  force  of  the 
authority  wielded  over  the  el  color  by  the  person  who  asks  for 
his  vote,  This  form  of  pressure  is  mostly  exerted  by  iisaiJoy 
era  of  labour.  It  would  appear  to  be  not  so  uncommon  in  the 
East,  which  is  the  great  stronghold  of  capitalism,  in  the  Wast 
the  independent  spirit  of  the  workmen  makes  them  lees  inclined 
to  submit  to  it.  The  foreman  or  the  masters  gin  the  workman 
to  understand  that  the  rate  of  tbeir  wages,  or  their  rmfssjesseatt 
itself  in  the  factory  or  workshop,  will  depend  on  the  ilslssl  or 
lbs  success  of  the  candidate;  if  personal  exhortations  at*  n>« 
ventured  on,  they  are  conveyed  to  the  workmen  in  A  ijasei 

>  Dartas  ik*  prnid.BiUI  casiBalca  of  )*»  las  "Slnr"    si  Mm.  Mr. 
tlrrma.  M  the  attack  In  p-no*  sad  "  b*al  iSa  raeoei  "  M  s(]  KM  ev»A.w— i— 

•t  ow  ...b.. ,.(  aula*  waka  a*  mntU,  nt  ik*  ■».—>■*  was*,  a*  liA  ml. 
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anonymous  manner  by  handing  to  them  on  pay-day,  in  an  enve- 
lope containing  the  money,  a  little  puff  of  the  candidate  or  of 
the  party  favoured  by  the  employers;  or  bills  are  posted  up  in 
the  workshop  stating  that  if  a  particular  candidate  is  elected 
the  wages  will  fall,  or  the  factory  will  be  closed  or  have  to 
restrict  its  out-put.  In  a  good  many  States  (of  the  West  as 
well  as  of  the  East)  the  legislator  has  felt  bound  to  intervene 
and  prohibit  the  use  by  the  employers  of  "  pay  envelopes  "  con- 
taining the  names  of  candidates  or  political  mottoes  or  argu- 
ments, and  the  exhibiting  in  their  establishments  of  placards 
or  notices  intended  to  influence  the  vote  of  the  workman. 


Ill 

Lastly,  the  most  direct  argument  addressed  to  the  personal 
interest  of  the  elector  consists,  as  in  other  countries,  of  the 
purchase  of  votes  for  cash.  Less  common  than  is  generally 
supposed  in  Europe,  bribery  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the 
political  life  of  America,  and  an  increasing  one.  The  reader 
will  remember  how  inexpensive  elections  were  before  the  Civil 
War.  It  was  only  in  three  or  four  large  cities,  with  New  York 
at  their  head,  which  already  contained  a  wretched  population 
exposed  to  the  temptations  of  ignorance  and  vice,  that  money 
was  had  recourse  to  for  getting  votes  at  elections.  But  after 
the  war,  the  exasperation  of  party  spirit  and  the  extraordinary 
development  of  the  spoils  system,  which  made  booty  the  sole 
object  of  election  contests,  led  to  bribery  being  used  as  a 
regular  weapon.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  cities,  inevitably 
accompanied  by  the  rise  of  a  poverty-stricken  and  semi-crimi- 
nal class,  the  arrival  of  wretched  emigrants  from  Europe,  and 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  the  besotted  negroes,  had,  in 
their  turn,  swelled  the  venal  contingents.  The  appearance  on 
the  political  stage  of  the  rich  "corporations"  and,  in  gen- 
eral, of  the  big  industrial  and  financial  concerns  trying  to  pack 
the  legislative  assemblies,  the  executive,  and  the  judiciary, 
greatly  helped  to  supply  the  funds  required  for  buying  votes. 
The  economy  of  the  American  electoral  system,  which  makes 
the  result  of  the  presidential  election  depend  on  a  few  "  piv- 
otal "  States,  whatever  the  distribution  of  the  whole  popular 
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vote  in  tlu*  Union,1  has  facilitated  the  concentration  of  briki 
operations,  and  thereby  put  a  premium  on  then.  Tl 
States,  ranked  unions  tin1  "doubtful"  ones,  four  or  five 
iiuiiiUt,  an*  "drenched  with  money  m  during  the  preaideti 
campaign  for  having  tin*  "floaters,**  the  "wavering"  elec1 
who  sell  themselves  to  the  highest  bidder.  Kl  sew  he  re  brili 
is  also  practiced,  hut  in  a  very  unequal  fashion.  In  »• 
parts  nf  th«*  l'n inn  electoral  manners  an*  tolerably  pure, 
in  others  hriU-rv  is  a  ]M-riii:tiit-iit  institution.  And  what 
rcuiarkahle  am!  somewhat  unexpected  is  that  the  cities  am 
tin*  sole  or  even  the  principal  seat  of  it.  Kven  in  theconta 
liated  cities,  hriU-rv  is  tint  always  individual:  theMworkt»i 
the  small  "  leailers,"  rather  are  In  night,  who  wielil  an  in 
eneo.  <iver  a  eertaiu  iuiiuUt  of  jHMtr  electors,  and  make  tl 
vote  as  they  tell  them  to  without  paying  them  expressly 
tlieir  vote.  The  parties  often  secure,  iii  much  the  same  w 
the  votes  of  the  mcmlicrs  of  the  workmen's  trade-union*: 
leaders  "sell  them  out"  to  the  parties,  without  the  w« 
men  having  a  suspicion  ,,i  it.     The  electors  who  deli  he  rat 

sell  themsehes  Ulniig.  in  tl ities,  mostly  to  the  dreg* 

the  population.  In  son,.,  cases,  when  the  largain  has  b 
struck  U-fure  the  polling-day.  the  vendors  are  put  under  1 
ami  key  up  to  the  moment  when  they  deliver  tin*  good*;  tl 
are  cullecti-d  a  d.iv  <»r  t\\«»  U'torehami  in  one  place  and  k 
there  to  lie  lipiiu'ht  to  the  p«dl  afterwards  under  proper  enn 
as  was  done  formerly  in  Knglaud  m  the  rotten  borougl 
This   m  eH|M-eiall\  tin-  f.w  with  the  m^roes  in  the  South 

cities.     'I'h 1-Hire.l  elei-t>ir*  are  Umght  wholesale  and  ret 

Vet,  thank**  to  the    proxies  which  the  negroc*  have  alrv; 

•  Itit-  rt'.i'l«'r  \*  .iw;ir«    lh.it  tin-  l*r •■■>i>l#-nl  .vi-1  (In*  \  ti-v.|*nr«kt«nt  Iff  cht 

M  i  !■••  '  ''.','  .;•  nf  I. ••'!••!-.  in  uli;>  ii  •  i«li  M.ti*  Im»  »*  manr  tnlm  *m  11 
•»■  h.iti-r-  i'  I  K>  ;rt  ■»•  1.1  ii  ,\  •  «  mi  *  •■•  «r-  »<■  .111  I  th  tl  lhr«t>  tnfm  af*  r» 
„•■-.  ■  •.  \>\  th«  I.'  ■  *••!•>  i.l  1  In-  p:ir»\  ultiili  ln»  mIiI  .«iim«I  a  inspirit  jr  la  tfcr 
hj*  ♦■!;-..  *f,|t.-  .it  o,,.-  |-  ■  |«- . .  ir  \<>ii  \«  flu-  |Ni|ti('.ini«  ^tatr*  mF"*j  %h*  I 
•»tr '■•;.■!%   ri  j  r- ■>.  •.'.   !    :-.    •!..»  (  •  •  1  i ■  _■ »      t   \»r\    oinill   iu,tj"ril>  ohlAia*4   bj 

|«.iri\    ■■  !l -■  »».  «  .  i-i  j. ..    .•  .1  11,  i-.-r  t\   mi  »lit    Klr«-|<>ral  <%tllrtf».  altftw 

it  tii  « \  '  ■■'  '-I .  •   «•  ■  nnt.  i«  :'■■!••  1  1. 1«  it  ifi|«  iif|  nil  in- if*  than  •»•» 
.1  in  I-    r   i>   i-f  •-.•    j... 1  ■  ■:    i'   •  i#,r  ij.  -  .■,  flu    \»  Ii-  J.    1'itiMii 

•  |l..»    |'T  .i.!.»     .«  1-    k*  ■■«'!    .!i    In.:' c  I    li\    I  In*    lunw    ••!   " 
"Uv:  >.j         1  f    '!.•   /.'■ ,      '         * .'     \f  ,  .,  ./.    "  '  ..rJM.r,iri   -i$  m  Kmflmmi 

M'-i.rt,  .  f  !■»  .'.    \..;    ]\     ||.    ;  :••  .in  \  .■!«».    11.  1  1  in-  n|**ri  •■!  tW  .-w/#«-f  « 

»'nfr»  »..,/•   - *.i  ..   i  .  •  i/.f  ■..    j.-i   t      '       ■.  i-w/.i  i  HI**  Ho«Aj.  \n* 

\m\.  \  111,  p   h...       Ihr  li-rm  "  r<Nj|HD|(  "  1*  ■•:*«.  u«i^|  in  tb«  l'ail«4 
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le  in  a  moral  and  intellectual  point  of  view,  and  which 
promises  well  for  the  future  of  this  sorely  tried  race,  the  num- 
ber of  venal  coloured  electors  is  growing  less;  there  are 
negroes  impressed  with  their  dignity  as  citizens  who  cannot 
be    thought  for  any  consideration. 

The  most  shameless  venality  is  often  met  with  in  the  coun- 
try districts,  particularly  in  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
na.y,  even  in  New  England,  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of 
the  Puritans.  Votes  are  sold  there  openly  like  an  article  of 
commerce ;  there  is  a  regular  market  quotation  for  them.  And 
it  is  not  only  needy  people  who  make  a  traffic  of  their  votes, 
but  well-to-do  farmers,  of  American  stock,  pious  folk  who 
always  go  to  church  on  Sunday.  If  the  farmer's  son  is  an 
elector  and  dwells  under  the  paternal  roof,  the  father  receives 
tne  price  of  his  vote  and  of  that  of  their  "help,"  who  is  under 
a  8ort  of  moral  obligation  to  vote  for  the  same  candidate  as  his 
^fcster.  A  good  many  would  not  take  a  bribe  from  the  party 
wMch  they  regard  as  hostile;  they  keep  faith  with  their  own 
I^rty,  but  they  none  the  less  demand  money  for  their  vote,  in 
"*e  form  of  an  indemnity  for  their  trouble,  for  loss  of  time, 
^d  travelling  expenses.  In  some  country  districts  a  quarter 
°5  a  third  of  the  electors  make  money  out  of  their  votes.1 
***e  proportion  of  venal  electors  in  the  whole  Union,  town  and 
country,  has  been  estimated  at  more  than  eleven  per  cent* 
**°*n  special  enquiries  carried  on  in  different  localities.1 

Bribery  was  up  till  lately  carried  on  with  all  the   more 

Iafcility  that  the  vote  was  not  absolutely  secret;  the  buyer 

£°uld  follow  his  man  to  the  ballot-box  and  see  if  the  latter 

acl   really  put  His  voting-paper  in  it.     In  the  same  way  the 

°r^inen  in  factories  kept  an  eye  on  their  workmen.     Electors 

w^re  even  exposed  to  intimidation  and  personal  violence  at  the 

if      potnetimos  the  proportion  is  still  higher.    I  have  seen  the  reports  of  the 

§*?    organizations  addressed  to  a  State  Committee,  of  a  rather  "doubtful" 

*     **»  one  month  before  the  presidential  election  of  18W5.     These  reports  re- 

T^t  in  more  or  less  explicit  terms  to  districts  where  it  was  necessary  to  buy 

.^    es  ;  some  said  in  diplomatic  language  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  keep 

t^    ^oney  in  hand  for  the  end  of  the  campaign  ;  the  others  gave  straight  out 

****?*<*  "umber  of  the  electors  who  would  sell  their  votes;  in  one  country 

*Jr  i°t,  out  of  17«'t  electors,  there  were  101  to  be  bought. 
v    Cf.  »  The  alarming  proportion  of  Venal  Voters,"  by  J.  J.  McCook,  Forum, 
Jol  15;  „The  8jileof  votes."  by  J.  B.  Harrison,  Century,  Vol.47;  "Money 
"Practical  Politics,"  by  J.  \V.  Jenks,  ibid.,  October,  1892. 
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ha  mis  of  <lcH]M*nit4*  election  a^nts,  who  juvwntetl  them  from 
vtitni!^  ;is  tlit-v  lik«'«l  in-  forci'il  iiiiotlu-r  "  tirkt't "  on  thi-iu.  The 
scandals  which  attnnh-'l  tin*  taking  of  tin*  vote  uiuler  thefte 
cirfuiiittuiicf.s,  .iinl  th*1  \vli<ili*;ilt»  hnU'ry  which  marked  the 
pri'si<lfiiti;il  election  nt  1SSS,  were  ;it  la>t  too  iiiu«*h  tor  j>uhlic 
«i|>im< >n.  ami  coiitrihnteil  t<i  the  ailn|ition  in  aliuo*t  every  Stat*-, 
in  tlit*  course  of  ;i  lew  \»-;irs.  ot  tin*  lthmI  electoral  reform 
known  hv  the  name  nt  tlir  "  Au>traliau  Hallnt."  The  new 
iiii'tliod  of  voting,  thiit  callfil  Ur.iuv  it  is  in  lorre  in  tin*  Kiitf- 
lisli  colon  i«-*  nf  A ii>tr.il i. i  fa*  iiNn,  l.y  tin*  uav,  in  tin-  mother- 
count  r\  ),  rutin's  absolute  secrecy  tor  tip-  vote  hv  thi*  plan  of 
iitlii-i.il  vntiii^'[»:i]M'r.s.  'li>tnlniti-i|  exclusively  hy  official  afjeiicv 

ii!l<l    tlcjiiiMteil    1>V  each    Voter    Mi    Midi   a  W.lV   .1"*    to    prevent    the 

contents  I «♦  ■  1 1 11;  vrii.  Tli*'  n.mit'-i  nt  tin*  camliilate*  nf  all  th** 
partio  .iii-  il«'«'l.iii'<i.  in  tip-  iii.itiiMM  anil  within  the  ]»tiin|  pre- 
.sitiImmI.  t<>  thi*  p 1 1 i >  1 : < '  : 1 1 i t : i •  - r i t \ .  whirli  dasMhc<»  them  all  <*n 
a   sMi.^lf    vnTin^-jMjHT    prifitfil    uinh-r    it*    ilir«*«*ti«»n*.        Kadi 

fliTtnl"  \\  tin  I'ltlip"*  il|t  tn  \nti*  Iiti-Hi"*  tfi'lli  tin*  ••l»-i,tlnll  officer* 

a  «-.«:■%  nt   t:i«'   \nt  iii'j-|i.i]n-r.  wit hiir.iu  ■*   into  an   !>••!. itfil  c«nn- 

p. lit  in. ".it  tn  mark  <»h  1 1 1  •  -  \l>\  tin*  camililatet  nf  his  cm  ■  ice, 
ami  j:\<'-  up  tin-  paper  |nliiei|  m  miHi  a  w;iv  a>  tn  avmil  any 
jurt.t  jl  i:  NU'ih.  AM  | ■•-!■"*■  »ii54  nthi-r  fh.m  llio^r  rt'<  iTiluif;  their 
v-'V-  al«-  Kip!  at  a  « I  i  - 1  ,*  s  •«  ■•  - ;  tin*  puhllc  l«»  t«>rhl>hifli  tn  ap- 
iiri ■  nil  \\:::.m  tit t \  tn  a  )j-i:i<lr«-«l  \ar.U  nt  thf  raih-ii  •'IhIo^uiv 
U'Siisi  1  wiiii'h  the  \i«tiiur  i>  ^"'iiiir  "ii.  Tin*  "Australian" 
.s\-;--:n  :..i-.  ::i  lac?,  p- 1 1  . t ; i  cml  tn  tin*  nj»'ii  intiurdation  ami 
!<■  t:.«-  i-fM-i--..  si  ".\h.i"h  w«  it  piMi-t  ;-*i-i|  •  •!■  thf  •■l»-«t«»r^,  the 
•  ■h-i-t :«iii«.  U--  ho'.v.  wi':i  lew  except ;«iii-,!  I'niiihii  tfil  in  an 
i*\  \>\'.\  1 1  t.i  1 1 :  i  ■  ■ ;  .  r:..-  p  ■!•!;-■  m  irk-t  l--r  \nt--.  \%hi<-h  «.t*i  ht'M. 
in  N'-a  N"irv  iiii  :'i  utisi-r  l.irLTf  •  ■  i T ;•-■*.  n'ltsiili-  thf  |m»!  1 1*1^- 
pi  i-  •■-.  :.  i-  i!-"  l"-u  j.'M  ili-wii.  Hut  hriU-rv  &*•+  i-n  ju^t  t!.«- 
■*  t :  1 1  •  -  1 11- i  i.  i*  i."r  ■! :Mi::ii iji- «1  in»-  i!»s  li.ivi-  l^-i'ii  ilt«j**i\fr«'-i 
i-t  "i»  ■.♦;!■_:"  i;.«  !ia.  lirvi'-t-H  li.iM-  U-fTi  invf|itf*i  mhi»-J. 
t-iM'i'.'  tiif  ii:  :■■■•-  !■■  .i--::i-  thfi. :<«f]\f«  tliat  tt.*-  hrita'-t^k*  r 
in-  : •■  1 1  !\  :••■!!■■:■.■  :  :  -  j-sit  <•!  t In-  har-'ai!i  In  i»!h«-r  a«*-« 
t  .•■  ■  !  *  I-'-  -.  ■••  .  :  '  :•■■  ,.';  \  i-i!  !.ih  .ilint'-iitiKii  tr-«!ii  Vtil:::j. 
\ ...  ■  1  •*.  !■■:■■.:   ■■■.•  .  1  .■■■■tni-  n|   thi-  kin«l  t'-riii  jk  ratht-r 
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numerous  class  humorously  called  "fishermen,"  they  are  pre- 
vented from  voting  because  they  have  gone  out  fishing.  Or 
what  is  still  safer  and  simpler,  the  elector  is  paid  not  to  apply 
for  registration;  he  will  not  be  able  to  vote  even  if  the  other 
side  succeeds  in  making  a  convert  of  him. 

While  adopting  the  Australian  Ballot,  a  good  many  States 
have  added  to  the  penal  provisions  directed  against  electoral 
bribery.  The  law  of  Indiana  has  even  given  the  elector  who 
has  taken  a  bribe  to  vote  or  to  abstain  from  voting,  the  right 
of  suing  the  briber  for  three  hundred  dollars.  Following  the 
example  of  the  English  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  of  1883,  which 
is  fondly  imagined  in  the  United  States  to  have  banished 
bribery  in  England  to  an  almost  antediluvian  past,  the  legis- 
latures of  several  States  have  dealt  with  the  expenses  of  the 
candidates.  The  law  of  New  York  compels  the  candidates  to 
submit  to  the  proper  authority,  after  the  election,  a  detailed 
account  supported  by  affidavit  of  all  the  moneys  contributed  or 
expended  by  them,  or  through  others,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
secure  their  election.  As  the  law  imposes  this  obligation  on  the 
candidates  themselves  only,  the  latter  hide  behind  the  com- 
mittees, stating  that  they  have  made  over  nearly  all  their 
money  to  them,  and  the  committees  are  not  obliged  to  render  an 
account  of  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  spent.  The  legisla- 
tures, guided  by  the  politicians,  have  thus  doomed  the  law  to 
failure.  Its  only  effect  is  to  disclose  the  total  of  the  sums  spent 
by  the  candidates  and  to  prove,  what  has  long  been  well  known, 
that  the  candidate's  expenditure  often  exceeds  the  amount  of 
the  emoluments  attached  to  the  office.  The  laws  of  the  States 
of  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Kansas,  and  Colorado  have  gone 
farther:  they  require  the  committees  as  well  as  the  candidates 
to  render  an  account;  but  they  also  content  themselves  with 
the  purely  moral  sanction  of  public  opinion,  leaving  the  can- 
didates and  the  committees  to  spend  what  they  think  fit,  as 
before.  In  a  third  group  of  States,  a  positive  sanction  has 
been  added  in  the  form  of  provisions  prescribing  a  maximum 
of  election  expenditure  which  cannot  be  exceeded  on  pain  of 
fine  and  invalidation  of  the  election.  In  certain  States  (Ohio, 
Missouri,  Minnesota)  the  maximum  is  based  on  the  number 
of  the  electors;  in  other  States  (California,  Nevada)  it  con- 
sists of  a  percentage  on  the  salary  of  the  post  aspired  to  by 
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expeditious  and  less  expensive  mode  of  procedure.  In  the 
South  these  practices  were  introduced,  after  the  Civil  War,  to 
"save  civilization"  from  the  new  coloured  electors;  but 
gradually  people  got  into  the  habit  of  committing  the  voting 
frauds  at  the  expense  of  white  political  opponents.  The  Aus- 
tralian Ballot  has  remedied  this  abuse l  not  only  by  supplying 
official  voting- papers,  but  by  providing  that  the  ballot-boxes 
shall  be  placed  in  the  voting-room  so  as  to  be  under  the  eyes 
of  the  public;  that  they  shall  be  examined  before  the  polling 
begins,  and  that  the  parties  or  the  rival  candidates  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  station  watchers  and  challengers  within  the  poll- 
ing rooms;  and,  lastly,  that  the  counting  of  the  vote  shall 
take  place  in  public  and  forthwith.  These  measures  have 
stopped  the  frauds  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  but  they 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  them  altogether. 
To  make  them  quite  impossible,  in  spite  of  the  dishonesty 
of  "election  inspectors"  and  the  want  of  vigilance  of  the 
public,  voting  machines  have  been  invented  in  which  the 
elector  has  only  to  touch  a  knob  or  knobs  to  record  his  vote 
for  one  or  more  candidates,  and  in  which  an  automatic  counter 
registers  the  number  of  votes  obtained  by  each  candidate.  It 
appears  that  there  are  still  technical  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come to  make  the  machines  thoroughly  answer  their  purpose, 
while  safeguarding  the  secrecy  of  the  vote;  yet  voting  machines 
have  already  been  used  in  a  certain  number  of  elections,  and 
not  without  success. 

No  doubt  the  most  effective  invention  would  be  one  that 
would  touch  the  public  conscience,  for  if  the  voting  frauds  and 
the  bribery  of  electors  occur  so  frequently,  and  if  they  are 
inadequately  repressed  by  the  law  which,  however,  has  no 
lack  of  prohibitory  clauses,  if  the  candidate  ventures  to  make 
a  joke  of  the  enactment  which  requires  from  him  an  account 
of  his  election  expenditure  —  if  all  this  is  possible,  the  fault 
must  lie  in  the  tolerance  shown  by  public  opinion.  Not  that 
public  opinion  approves  these  practices ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  most  strongly  reprobated,  and  not  only  by  the  public  in 
general;  the  better  set  of  politicians,  with  certain  exceptions, 
also  look  on  them  with  disgust.     But  this  is  more  in  theory, 

*  Except  in  the  South,  where  most  of  the  States  have  not  adopted  the  Aus- 
tralian Ballot. 
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in  principle.  WImmi  it  comes  to  h\'htitiK  the  opjxmit*  jurty, 
jh*oj)1i»  shut  their  eyes;  they  acquiesce  in  buying  "tloatera"  aa 
in  one  of  those  melancholy  necessities  with  which  •*  |>olitic*,~ 
aa  Wfll  ;us  war,  is  fraught,  hut  which  must  lie  faced  if  the  battle 
is  to  In*  won.  And  it  must  In?  won,  for  if  you  are  a  "man,**  an 
American,  you  cannot  let  yourself  lie.  l>eatcii;  even  if  jou 
leave  vourself  out  of  account,  there  is  the  sacred  cause  of  the 
j arty  whose  triumph  must  U»  assured  at  all  hazards,  for  the 
salvation  of  the  country.  The  op]«>site  party  resorts  to 
hrilierv;  then  whv  should  not  vour  own  partv,  whieh  ia  the 
good,  the  just  one,  also U-nctit  by  it  V  If  the  other  Hide  would 
leave  off  bribing,  one  would  1m«  only  too  pleased  to  follow  its 
example;  hut  no  one  will  lie  the  first  to  disarm.  And  ao  it 
comes  at>out  that  men  who  are  jierfectly  honourable  in  private 
life  stoop  to  organ  i/e  elerioral  hrilicry.  to  superintend  the  de- 
tails of  it,  or,  at  all  events,  to  knowingly  supply  the  material 
for  it;  they  subscnU*  to  the  "campaign  fund,"  with  more  than 
a  suspicion  that  part  of  their  money  will  U»  >|M*ut  in  buying 

votes.       The  eleetor  who  sell.s  hliusidt,  including  the  Well-to-do 

and  pious  farmer  of  New  Hampshire.  ha*  still  fewer  scruple*: 
he  has  U*en  brought  up  hy  the  Caucus  and  Machine  system  in 
the  notion  that  "politics"  is  a  "  business"  m  which,  \\&  in  any 

other    business.  Some    people    buy  CnUlIllodlt  n*s   and  other*  »r  11 

them;  and  why  should  he  let  j»eople  who  will  make  money  out 
of  his  vote  have  it  fur  nothing  '.' 


IV 

The  money  spirit   in  hriliery  add*  very  perceptibly  to  the 

eleeti-  11  •■\peiid it'ire  considered  as  legitimate  ;iii.|  which  by 
its.  it  :^  \.-rv  hi-.ivv,  m  Hj.ite  ot  the  Australian  H.illot,  which 
ha*  t'j:ti:'.<-'l  it  by  int  r«»iueiu.:  ntlieial  v«»tin .;-|»a]»*rs  pre- 
pare.; i-\    .ii:  i  .1?    the    .-us!    nf    t'.ie    St.iti*.  of    the   eit\.  etc.       Th*» 

I  ■ 

h-^'jt  ;*:..i*«  '..»  ei^  ill  e\pe:i'iit  m-  aie  as  t •  •] li »\»  •* :  the  hire  of 
ha!!-,  t:.i-  p  i*,  ■■■.•■:■!'»  made  ti»  sjif.ikers,  to  cauvajtuer*,  to 
"  wi.rkt-r-  "  <  :  •v<<'\  kind;  ti.i-  making  up  an*!  distribution  of 
"pol:t:  ■■  i\    !:!•  r  i*  ;:••  i-lvi-r?  >in^.    jKtsta^e,    ;md    telegram*, 

the  ■:  ;-»i  ;  •  ;t ...:,  .  :  .  i :  >  i  j  •  i. :  _:  1 1  emblems  and  "  hiilt«-n».**  urn* 
fori..-.    ;m:u.iTv  a!;>l  t»  -r*  !»•••»  U»cd   ;u    pf^'ess  lolls   a  nd    paraile^. 
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the  conveyance  of  electors  on  the  polling-day,  etc.1    In  addi- 
tion to  the  expenses  actually  incurred,  large   sums  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the   go-betweens,  of   the   agents,  but  they 
none  the  less  help  to  swell   the  total.   (Election  expenses 
are,  in  consequence,   extremely  high  in  the   United  States. 
Where  does  the  money  come  from?    It  is  supplied  by  the 
candidates,  by  the  office-holders,  and  by  private  donors.^  The 
candidates,  who  have,  as  a  rule,  already  paid  the  party  organ- 
ization a  certain  sum  for  their  nomination,  contribute  their 
quota  toward  the  election  expenses;  sometimes  the  contribution, 
which  is  often  pretty  high  and  perhaps  exceeds  the  whole  salary 
of  the  office,  is  voluntary;  sometimes  it  is  levied  under  the 
**  assessments"  system.     In  some  States  (for  instance,  Massa- 
chusetts, Montana)  the  legislator  has  taken  the   trouble   to 
forbid  the  committees  to  demand  "contributions"  from  the 
candidates  and  the  latter  to  comply  with   the   demand  —  a 
jplatonic  prohibition,  as  the  candidate  has  a  direct  interest  in 
coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  committee.      On  the 
other  hand,  the  legislator  of  New  York,  acting  perhaps  on  the 
saying  "we  preach  what  we  practise,"  which  was  the  preface 
"to  the  famous  formula  of  "the  spoils  to  the  victor,"  and  on  the 
xnore  recent  utterance  of  the  present  boss  of  Tammany  Hall, 
^vrho  declared  that  "  they  [the  Tammany  men]  were  not  hypo- 
crites,"—  the   legislator  of  New   York  provides  that   "the 
authorized  representatives  of  the  political  party,  of  the  organ- 
ization, or  of  the  association,  to  which  the  candidate  belongs," 
shall  have  the  right  of  demanding  money  contributions  from 
"the  latter.     The  presidential  candidates  themselves  subscribe 
to  the  "  campaign  fund  " ;  if  they  are  not  rich,  they  must,  and 
this  applies  to  all  candidates,  have  rich  friends  ready  to  step 
into  the  breach  and  to  loosen  their  purse-strings.     Often  the 
candidate,   to  forward  his  election  campaign,   launches  into 
personal   expenditure   independently  of   that  which  will  be 
incurred  with  his  money  by  the  committee. 

The  office-holders,  who  are  liable  to  the  tribute  of  "  assess- 
ments "  for  the  benefit  of  the  party,  have  been  a  little  less 
squeezed  since  the  law  of  1883  has  taken  the  federal  employees 

1  These  last  categories,  as  well  as  the  payment  of  canvassers,  are,  as  the 
reader  will  remember,  declared  illegal  by  the  English  law,  and  would  ipso 
facto  unseat  the  M.  P.  on  whose  behalf  they  had  been  incurred. 
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appointed  by  competitive  examinations  out  of  the  clutches  of 
the  parties,  and  has  forbidden  tin*  officials  of  the  Union  to  de- 
mand and  to  collect  "  jNilitical  contributions **  in  the  federal  de- 
partments. The  law  is  sometimes  infringed  and  often  evaded; 
to  avoid  eomiiig  within  its  scop*,  the  party  committees  who  ask 
for  subscript  inns  are  comjHised  of  j >ersous  who  are  not  federal 
office-holders,  and  they  do  not  solicit  the  contribution!  in  the 
offices  themselves.  Vet,  as  1  have  already  hail  occasion  to 
remark,  the  law,  as  a  whole,  has  checked  the  abuse  of  the 
assessments  in  the  comparatively  limited  sphere  to  which  it 
applied;  the  miseliief  is  no  longer  epidemic,  it  occurs  in  a 
sporadic  fashion  only  in  tht*  federal  service.  Hut  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  States  and  the  uiunicijial  service,  the  permmmei  of 
which  is  uiueh  more  numerous,  there  is  no  legal  obstacle  to 
the  levy  of  tin*  assessments,  and  no  means  of  refusing  them 
with  impunity;  ami  they  are  still  demanded  and  juiid.  It  is 
a  remarkable  faet  that  often  they  an*  not  jaid  solely  by  the 
office-holders,  federal  and  others,  Udongiug  to  the  | tarty  in 
|K>wer,  but  also  by  the  employees  Udnnging  to  the  ("arty  in 
op]>osition;  for  they  "  feel  that  the  desk,  not  the  man  at  it, 
owes  just  so  miieh  to  the  party  in  jMiwer."  *  Such  is  the  hold 
which  the  nistoin  uf  assessments  has  ttbtained  over  the  public 
mind  that  it  has  lierom<*,  in  the  eyes  of  many  |»eople,  almost  a 
part  of  tin*  natural  order  of  things. 

The  gifts  of  private  individuals  who  are  not  candidates  nor 
office-holder*  make  up  a  very  large  pn>)>ortion  of  the  "cam* 
paign  fund."  It  is  on  the  committers,  raeh  in  its  own  sphere. 
from  the  national  eommittee  downward,  that  the  dutv  de* 
vtilws  uf  ppHMiriug  these  offerings  to  the  sue  red  eause  of 
the  party.  In  the  very  great  m.ij<»nt\  of  r.i>es  they  are  due 
to  . 1 1 j \  t h 1 1 1 ir  but  di-intere«%t»*d  ei.usidiT.it ions ;  they  are  a  pure 
s]HTit].iti<>i>.  .in  investment  ••!  m>i|ifv  wlueh  later  "ft  *hould 
yield  .i  ^11. n I  n-t'irn  m  favniir-*  that  the  uwu  «*l»M-ted  with  the 
m«»!i»'V  ■•{  tin-  iliitini-H  l.avi-  .it  their  •lisjMiNnl.  FirM  and  fow»- 
most  etiup' t!.»*  repp'si-iit  it !Vfi  uf  tip-  big  imbistri.il  **r  financial 

c«u nis.  " . -.Tp<"!-.i?:"'ti-.'"    »r    ::    i:\idxil   •-.ipit.ihsts.  which   by 

a  lea*.  \  ei.!tt  nii'it  ji:'  t->  •)••■  "•-  imp  ii.ru  fund*  "  nbt  tin  a  *iirt  of 
mortal/*-  nvi-r  t!.»*  !iti:»-  .i<im:ii>tr  it  ion  nr  legislature;  w« 
already  .i^.m-  tlj.it   :<»r  the  s.ike  nf    greater  security   manv 

:  AV'lr-if'i  K'jwrt  ■•/  fV   f   >.  '  "it  1/ .SVrrinr  'umniilliuw,  p   Iff 
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corporation  subscribes  to  the  funds  of  both  parties  at  the  same 
time.  Wealthy  private  individuals  give  money  with  the  same 
object,  —  to  establish  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  future 
administration  which  will  repay  them  with  honours  for  them- 
selves, extending  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  or  an  embassy,  or 
with  places  for  their  friends  and  their  proteges.  Lastly,  there 
is  a  category  of  donors  who  expect  and  desire  nothing  but  the 
success  of  the  party;  some  subscribe  out  of  pure  "patriotism," 
pure  devotion  to  the  "cause,"  while  others  are  actuated  by 
sporting  motives  which  make  them  enjoy  a  good  fight  for  its 
own  sake;  they  "  plunge  "  for  their  party  as  they  would  for  a 
race-horse.  More  often  than  not  both  kinds  of  motives,  of 
"  patriotism  "  and  of  sporting  excitement,  are  blended  in  the 
minds  of  the  donors  and  make  them  submit  cheerfully  to  pecun- 
iary sacrifices,  which  sometimes  reach  a  high  figure. 


But  still  greater  and  more  profitable  than  these  funds  sub- 
scribed by  zealous  partisans,  is  the  capital  which  consists  of 
the  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  party,  diffused  throughout  the 
great  mass  of  the  electorate.  Not  to  mention  numerous  em- 
ployees of  all  classes  who  owe  their  position  to  the  party,  and 
aspirants  to  offices,  several  times  as  numerous,  who  hope  to 
obtain  places  through  it,  —  most  of  the  electors  are  bound  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  parties  by  various  ties,  the 
strongest  of  which  are  personal  associations,  the  company 
which  a  man  keeps,  tradition,  habit,  the  prejudice  created  by 
these  factors  or  engendered  by  considerations  of  private  and 
public  interest  of  a  more  or  less  rational  or  irrational  kind. 
After  all,{the  name  of  the  party  is  its  own  justification,  in 
the  eyes  of  millions  of  electors.')  They  say,  with  a  well-known 
politician,  an  ex-Senator  of  New  York,  "I  am  a  Democrat" 
(or  "I  am  a  Republican,"  as  the  case  may  be),  just  as  a 
believer  says,  to  explain  and  justify  his  faith,  "I  am  a 
Christian!"  The  reader  knows  how,  and  through  what  po- 
litical circumstances,  party  devotion,  which  is  rather  an 
unreasoning  sentiment  all  the  world  over,  has  been  intensi- 
fied in  the  United  States  and  raised  to  the  level  of  a  dogma,  — 
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the  dogma  nf  "regularity,"  which  makes  th«  party  creed  c 
■W  in  voting  tin-  "straight  party  ticket,"  wliatever  it  may  be. 
■ : '  m  of  the  party  in  *ina  against  tbe 
i  ■  \  t.Ui  under  twoheads, "scratching"  and  "b>  " 
A  DMBawn  of  tin'  party  whu  withholds  his  vote  fro 
some  of  the  candidates  entered  on  the  party  ticket,  wb 
for  the  rest,  is  guilty  of  "  scratching " :  I 
strikes  out  the  names  of  the  candidates  to  whom  be  n 

;    reject*   the   ticket  adopted  by  tl 
Organization  of  his  jNirty  commit*  tli«>  graver  offence  of  "bolt- 
taf"i    his   jxTvt-rHiiy    makes   him   a    ■ 
Ncveril,-  '■  ,i    n-Ugiini  of  the  party  dta- 

nv  tin-  pj  can  be  eases  in  which  butting  a 

ti<<(  lie'im  .1  :  .in.      A«  fur  setting  limits  to  (J 

oMJnkftfcm  of    Mindly  rating  the  ticket,  tits  doctrine  " 
I  nations  like  that  of  tin*  fol 
<l  in  [880  by  the  Republican  Stat 
MaeanchiiMtt-,  "The  duty  of  all  Republicans  loyally  U 
the  candidates  of  tlic  party,  and  the  duty  of  n 
tmiis  to  present  candidates  who  are  acceptable  to  all  1 
cans,  are  reciprocal  duties,  of  equal  force  and  oblisa 
Th"  >'\i  i  [iti.ins  -.if  Htnil]  admitted  in  theory,  i 
rule  is  strictly  upheld.     Directly  the  candidates  are  p 
n,  their  rivals  and  their  oppouenta  i 
to  submit,  t<>  r*Hj  to  then,  and  aran  t"  flgnl  by  their  ■ 
fortheiu.     TbiaUcull.it  "tailing  into  lint."     And  the  h 
the  poB)  I  Bs  the  |>i»rty,  the  omt 

perative  i-  kn  dot]  i"  Ul  iin.i  UsBi   be  has  {<erbaps  THdestly 
opposed  the  candid  >'  in  il  nomination,  * 

him  of  entry  possible,  crime;  but  as  soon  as  that  candidal 
received  the  investiture  of  the  party  Organmliun,  It*  " 
the  utiiuip  "  on  his  behalf,  and  is  at  a  loss  for  t 
tn  extol  hi*  virtue*  anil  his  talents.     The  bumble  ] 
lower  never  has  an  opportunity  or  hearing  the  o 
ticket  criticised  by  any  ooe  but  open  enemies  belo 
opposite  party,  who  are  of  course  the  fathers  of  lie*, 
a  deaf  ear  to  their  perfidious  remarks,  ho  preserves  bis  [ 
imnuwmlateness,  without  a  single  lapse,  which  enables  bias  a 
any  proudly :  "  I  am  a  thorough  Republican,"  "  I  am  a 
He  declares :  "  I  bare  never  in  my  life  m 
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ticket,"  even  when  the  candidates  on  it  were  as  bad  as  they 
could  be;  he  makes  the  assertion  with  the  pride  of  the  grandee 
of  Spain  who,  when  refusing  to  deliver  up  Hernani,  says  to 
the  king :  "  Voici  mon  noble  affeul.  II  vecut  soixante  ans,  gar- 
dant  la  foi  jure'e  m§me  aux  Juifs."1  The  intensity  of  these 
feelings  of  party  loyalty  varies  somewhat  with  the  period  and 
the  social  environment.  In  the  "presidential  years,"  when 
the  chief  magistracy  of  the  Republic  has  to  be  won,  party  loy- 
alty will  stop  at  no  sacrifices  and  will  swallow  all  scruples  to 
attain  the  end.  It  pays  less  heed  now  than  ever  to  the  merit 
of  the  candidates  on  the  ticket  at  whose  head  is  the  presiden- 
tial candidate.  In  order  not  to  jeopardize  the  success  of  the 
ticket,  which  represents  an  indivisible  whole,  the  faithful  fol- 
lower of  the  party  will  vote  blindly  for  any  one  who  comes 
after  that  candidate;  he  will  vote  even  for  a  "yellow  dog." 
Hence,  this  exceptional  year  is  often  called,  from  that  point  of 
view,  "the  yellow  dog  year."  ^As  regards  the  intensity  of 
party  loyalty  according  to  the  social  environment,  it  is  greater 
in  the  East  and,  in  general,  in  the  country  districts.  In  the 
East,  tradition,  hereditary  habits,  are  more  powerful;  social 
relations  are  more  crystallized,  so  to  speak;  in  short,  the  East 
is  more  conservative.  Besides,  the  party  Organization,  which 
keeps  party  loyalty  alive  like  a  fire,  is  more  developed  in  the 
East  than  in  the  West.  The  mode  of  life  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts encourages  mental  stagnation  in  political  matters  as  well 
as  in  other  respects.  The  sources  of  information  are  indiffer- 
ent; only  one  newspaper  is  read,  when  it  is  read,  — the  official 
newspaper  of  the  party.  New  ideas  have  difficulty  in  making 
their  way.  In  the  absence  of  distractions  politics  are  a  good 
deal  talked  in  the  villages,  contrary  to  what  takes  place  in  the 
cities ;  but  people  only  get  more  confirmed  in  their  traditional 
views,  they  edify  each  other  in  the  old  creed  of  the  party. 
Social  pressure,  which  is  much  heavier  in  the  country  than  in 
the  cities,  and  respect  for  the  world's  opinion  mount  guard 
around  that  creed;  often  it  is  only  at  the  risk  of  losing  the 
esteem  and  the  confidence  of  your  neighbours  that  you  can 
break  with  your  political  party .\  This  state  of  the  public 
mind,  which,  as  it  were,  congeals  the  electoral  masses,  leads 

1  *'  This  is  my  noble  ancestor.    He  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty,  keeping  his 
plighted  word  even  with  Jews." 
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to  the  formation  of  "  Republican  State*,"  and  of  "  Itemorratir 
States/*  according  as  tin*  traditional  preponderant**  belongs 
to  oik*  or  tin*  other  party,  and  gives  these  [turtles  "normal 
majorities." 

•^If  this  was  tin1  ease  everywhere  ami  always,  throughout  the 
Union,  tin'  party  Organizations  would,  of  course,  have  not  lung 
to  do.  Itut  tin*  solid  layer  nt  electors  |M-rin.iii«kiitl y  attached 
to  the  parties  is  not  only  ciivc1o|mmI  with  a  floating  iiuum  of 
other  electors,  it  is  a  No  liable  to  In*  broken  into  itwlf./  Party 
loyalty,  without  liein;?  atfect'-d  by  hni>ci\,  yields  sometime*  to 
]H*rsonal  influences,  at  other*,  and  more  often,  to  roii»ide ra- 
tions of  ;i  ^eiier.ll  killd,  or  wlili'll  have  the  ap|>«araiice  of  such. 
The  first  r;iM-  W  when  the  person  nt  the  candidate  prevail*  OVff 
the  habits  of  the  elector  a*  a  pal t\ -man;  it  he  dislikes  the  can- 
didate of  his  iiu  ii  party,  he  "  scratches  "  his  name  on  the  list  — 
a  practice  which,  without  1h-i;ij  common,  is  l»*coiuui£  lean  and 
less  rare.  <  >r  he  is  attracted  b\  the  candidate  of  t!ie  oppoaite 
party,  perhaps  by  a  single  candidate  on  a  Innu  h*t,  and  In* 
votes  for  him.  In  this  way  it  hapjieiis  that  the  whole  ticket 
of  a  party  N  N-ateii,  exeept  one  candidate,  who  tfets  in  at  thr 
end  of  tin*  rival  h*t;  or.  a^ain.  one  of  the  candid  ites  on  the 
winning  ticket  obtains  a  far  greater  inniiU*r  of  vote*  tlian  lit* 
fellow-combatants,  he  "run-  ahe.nl  of  his  tieket."  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  ;jreat«T  popularity  whieh  lie  enjoy*  with  the 
eleetnr- of  his  own  party,  but  often  aNotothe  votes  'jiven  him 
by  nii'inbTi  of  the  opposite  party.  1'erhaps  it  is  the  |»opu* 
larit\  or  the  local  reputation  of  the  candidate,  his  |*»r*onal 
"  m.i'jnetisin/' or  perhaps  even  that  of  his  champion  on  the 
stump,  a  **^reat  campaigner."  which  makes  the  elector  change 
his  in iinl.  In  t!i»*  IihmI  id'-i'ti'ins  pergonal  considerations  rarrj* 
vi-ry  -.Meat  weight,  ■.•.h^rea*.  in  the  other  elections  the  Aiu*°ri- 
ean  elector  i-  not  sii  liable  as  !.>  Knjlish  cun^eiier  to  !»•  carried 
awav  bv  them.  For,  lts  the  r»- nh-i  i*»  aln\id\  aware,  the  nidi- 
vidu.il :*;.  of  tin-  Aiii«t!«'  m  «■  in*) :»i.if •■  i*.  as  a  rub*,  much  fainter. 
it  ;s  ;ii.f  «••  niM<:.  !.:■*  j-  r-<-:iil  and  concrete  «pia!ificati«ui^  that 
appe.tl  t««  t!,e  i  !•  ■  '  i.  a*  ?':••  ai'strn-t  •  ntit\  which  •£■«•••»  liy  lh* 
nam-- of  f  "'ie  *' t;i '*«■?  "     <  »:?•  :.  persona!  ?-P'b  p*!ice«»  thein**rlTe», 

• 

whei,  the\  are  uppeiiu  -t  ::i  tin-  f-lei-tni's  mind,  a^siinii- a  Aotnr- 
wh.it  abstract  form,  in-  v.-ti-i  tor  a  catithdate  whom  he  tUw% 
not  know  ami  whoni»  jM.litual  view*  hi*  does  not  usually  *harr. 
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solely  because  the  candidate  in  question  belongs  to  his  State 
or  county,  he  votes  for  him  out  of  "  State  pride  "  or  "  county 
pride";  it  is  the  small  parochial  prejudice  which  expands  into 
an  abstract  conception  in  his  mind.     In  the  choice  of  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  this  mental  tendency  is  often  traded 
on;  a  candidate  belonging  to  a  "doubtful "  State  is  selected  in 
the  hope  that  a  good  many  electors  who  generally  vote  for  the 
opposite  party  will  give  their  votes  to  this  presidential  candi- 
date out  of  "State  pride/'  and  increase  his  chance  of  success. 
\Party  loyalty  is  far  more  seriously  impaired  by  the  trend  of 
events,  by  the  new  political  or  simply  economic  conjunctures 
which  disturb  the  elector's  peace  of  mind.     He  feels  that  he  is 
threatened,  or  believes  that  the  country  is  threatened,  by  what 
has  already  happened  or  is  likely  to  happen,  and  in  his  fright 
he  darts  out  of  the  beaten  party  track  wherein  he  is  wont  to 
walk.   (Economic  perturbations  are  those  which  put  party  loy- 
alty to  the  severest  test;  the  ordeal  is  too  trying  in  the  case  of 
many  electors.%  An  industrial  or  commercial  depression,  a  bad 
harvest,  carries  disaffection  into  the  elector's  mind.  The  mirage 
of  a  universal  prosperity  to  be  brought  about  by  some  infal- 
lible specific,  such  as  the  unlimited  issue  of  paper  money  or  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  is  rushed  madly  after  by  masses  of 
electors.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  contagious  madness ;  hence  the 
term  "  craze  "  is  applied  to  these  electoral  convulsions.     When 
a  "craze"  sets  in,  it  sweeps  through  the  ranks  of  the  parties 
like  a  hurricane  through  a  forest,  uprooting  giant  trees  in  its 
blind  fury.     Apart  from  the  more  or  less  unusual  cases  of  a 
"craze,"  of  late  years  there  have  occurred  almost  periodical 
reactions  against  the  party  in  power,  caused  mostly  by  eco- 
nomic troubles.     The  reaction  breaks  out  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  and  intensity.     There  is  no  need  to  wait  for  the  next 
presidential  election ;  in  less  than  two  years,  at  the  first  con- 
gressional election  after  the  advent  of  the  new  President,  uni- 
versal suffrage  administers  an  exemplary  correction  to  the  party 
which  it  has  installed  in  power,  or  even  gives  a  majority  to 
the  opposite  party.     Thus,  at  the  presidential  election  of  1892 
the  Democrats  won  with  more  than  5,500,000  votes;  at  the 
congressional  elections  of  1894  they  lost  nearly  1,200,000  of 
them,  —  a  fall  which  placed  them  in  a  minority  of  104  in  the 
House  against  245  Republican  Representatives  and  7  Popu- 


lists.  These  revulsions  are  prompted  [tartly  by  a  feeling  x 
to  thai  of  the  Buddhist,  who  bafttl  hi*  idol  when  it  hi 
granted  his  prayers,  and  partly  by  the  nan  or  Iw  i 
hop*  that  a  change  of  the  party  in  power  and  of  politics  * 
bring  about  an  improvement  in  business,  etc.  In  England  we 
have  also  come  across  a  category  of  electors  who  are  governed 
by  these  considerations,  and  who  vote  sometimes  for  one  party, 
sometimes  fur  another.  But  in  tin  United  State*  these  rW- 
lor»  are  for  more  numerous,  because  the  economic  situation  s 
much  leas  iti  old  Duttoiry.     I'nderthep 

of  circumstances  of  out-  kind  or  MrffHtTT.  with  or  without  g 
reason,  the  HBNttl  m  iij.iuuiii  turn.i  towards  a  certain  j 
creates  or  develops  fur  it*  benefit  a"  feeling 
like  a  tidal  wave,  submerging  everything  that  it  n 
analogy  of  the  action  lias  led  to  the  traiufer  of  the  e*]*t 
"  tidal  wave  "  to  the  result  itself,  and  to  the  application  of  this 
term  to  the  election  which  has  given  the  winning  side  on  over- 
whelming majority.  Sometimes  the  tidal  wave  falls  aa  rapidly 
as  it  has  risen,  sometimes  it  lasts  for  a  time;  having  begun  to 
flow,  for  instance,  at  the  congressional  elections,  it  reaches  a 
Still  higher  level  at  the  utl  pnaldeattll  election,  and  then 
subsides  altogether.  Capricious  and  undefinable  as  the  tidal 
wave  is,  its  course  is,  to  some  extent,  regulated  by  Use  cotsunn- 
tiilies  through  which  it  passes;  at  ana  tune  it  is  impetuous,  at 
another  it  moves  more  slowly.  The  West  is  the  region  whnr* 
it  displays  the  most  force;  the  equality  of  social  t 
which  prevails  in  this  vast  tract  of  country  allows  the  ■  feeling  * 
to  spread  without  hindrance  from  oue  person  to  another,  1th*  a 

rairle  fire,  whereas  in  the  East  it  is  interrupted,  is  s 

r  the  barriers  arising  out  of  social  divisions. 
Aa  the  federal.  State,  and  local  elections  are  [ 
mixed  up,  and   all   the  candidates  of  the  party  are  t 
together  on  a  single  ticket,  the  elector  is  generally  iwIidmI  t 
vote  for  them  in  a  lump,  to  put  a  "straight  ticket" 
ballot-box.     This  confusion,  which  is  das  both  to  the  n 
and  to  the  mora)  connection  established  by  the  party  b 

e  different  elections,  forms,  aa  we  are  already  aware,  now  a 
[eat  guarantees)  for  loyalty  to  the  party,  i " 
>.     Special  combinations  of  etreumstaaosa 
sever  this  connection  in  the  mind  of  the  t 
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prompt  him  to  divide  his  vote,  by  voting  for  the  local  candi- 
dates of  one  party  and  for  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
and  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Union  nominated  by  the  oppo- 
site party,  and  who,  owing  to  this,  will  perhaps  be  elected  with 
a  "tidal  wave"  majority.  Thus,  for  instance,  at  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1896  a  number  of  New  York  Democrats, 
frightened  at  the  probable  consequences  of  the  silverite  pro- 
gramme adopted  by  the  candidate  of  their  party,  Mr.  Bryan, 
decided,  in  order  to  save  the  country  from  a  financial  catas- 
trophe, to  vote  for  his  rival,  Mr.  McKinley;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  voted,  in  accordance  with  their  old  habit,  the  Tam- 
many Hall  ticket  for  the  local  candidatures.  An  elector  who 
is  thus  guilty  of  a  partial  infidelity  to  his  party  is  said  to  vote 
a  "split  ticket."  Splitting  the  ticket  is  becoming  more  and 
more  common  in  local  elections,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
party;  the  elector  looks,  more  than  formerly,  to  the  personal 
merit  of  the  municipal  candidates,  and  not  to  their  party  label. 

Lastly,  if  breaches  are  made  in  party  loyalty  through  certain 
conjunctures,  it  is  also  sometimes  undermined  by  the  absence 
of  all  special  conjunctures :  when  there  are  no  points  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  parties,  when  the  latter  being  void  of 
principles  and  ideas  live  only  for  themselves,  when  there  is 
nothing  to  distinguish  them  one  from  the  other  apart  from  the 
names  which  they  assume.  Party  fetishism  in  that  case  flour- 
ishes inside  the  parties  as  strongly  as  ever,  but  the  state  of 
demoralization  to  which  they  are  reduced  puts  a  premium  on 
desertion  as  well  as  on  the  formation  of  new  political  sects,  of 
"third  parties,"  which  are  a  refuge  to  honest  and  often  absurd 
convictions  thirsting  for  the  truth,  to  vague  discontent  in 
search  of  a  fulcrum  or  a  lever  for  action.1  This,  again,  is  all 
so  much  injury  inflicted  on  party  loyalty. 

The  lapses  of  the  feeling  of  party  loyalty  are  far  from  being 
the  only  form  assumed  by  the  electoral  fluctuations  which  I 
have  just  described.  I  have  considered  them  in  this  aspect 
because  it  is  more  easy  to  observe  the  ebb  and  flow  on  the  shore 
than  in  the  void  of  space.  In  reality  the  floating  mass  of 
electors  is  only  partly  derived  from  the  solid  mass  of  party 

1  Like  the  "  Know-Nothings,"  for  instance,  who  arose  amid  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  old  parties  before  the  war.  The  Populist  party,  recently  founded 
in  analogous  circumstances,  may  also  serve  as  an  example. 
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followers;  invsjHvtiw  of  the  in<Uk|M*iuU*iit  and  critically 
iiumlril  •,l.-«t»ir>,  who  up*  ilaily  ;»niwin^  iiion*  minnTou*  within 
tin*  jiartio.  thrn*  is  ;i  wry  coiiMili-raiilr  nuuilxTof  doctors  who 
art'  in  a  continuous  st.it*-  ot  oscillation,  so  to  s|*\ik,  «lriftiri^ 

llitll'T  :i!l«l  TlilthiT  With  rVrllts.       Tlli'V  I'IhImnU'.  in  jNilitiral  llf»\ 

tin*  1«\i'1iiil:  trait  of  tin*  American  character,  which  i*  in  stabil- 
ity, —  iin»liiht\  ■>!  tfiiipfraiiK'Ut  siilr  hy  Mil*-  with  a  coiiMTvatiw 
luiml.     Tin**  i  -iMitrailii'tinii,  I  ruin  whii'h  im  human  mh-h-Iv  im*x- 

tMUpt.  ail'l  which  Is  I'llrltt'il  With  sjMTl.ll  liip'r  III  il*IUoiTaCl»*S  hv 

the  vi-rv  lorin  uf  tlii-ir  £owimin*iit,  i*  Wrought  to  a  pitch  in  thr 
I'liitfil  St  it«"»  hy  tin-  nat inii.il  ti-iii]M*iMiu»*ut.  tli*'  iiuiMt  full  of 
contracts.  And  it  i^  thi^  nmt rail ii-tion  th.it  tin-  party  Orgaiiiza- 
tion  has  ti»  <-<i!it>inl  with  and  wlnrh  it  a^ain  exploit*.  All  lU 
efforts  *  1 1 1  r  1 1 1  _c  tht- i-li-it'iial  pi-riml  which  we  haw  juit  Int-n  fr- 
vicwm;.;.  are  ■  i :  rt-i*t  •••  I  tn  t  ln^  t  wutoM  ein|.  Thr  campaign  uf  nirrt- 
inirs.  i»t  "liiMiiMit-MtN."  nt  |ii-iM-issiiniNa  aii«l  ot  paraih-s,  of  at- Is 
of  |»r* -^Mit'i-  <it  cwi\  kiii'l.  i^  meant  t*>  turn  to  aivount,  for  thr 

U'llt-tlt  ot  the  M "*jn*i-H\i-  )i.ilt\.  tin-  tuildU'th  nf  lllilin iWilitv  an<l 
ills!  alii'.it\  wh\*  h  ll'N  in  a  taii^h-il  heap  Hi  tin-  elector*"  llilliilfl: 
tin-  •-.! :n | i.i s usi  w  elk  <ha'.\  n  nut  tin-  ti't-htiLC  of  loyalty  which  is 
tin ■!■•■.  though  in  a  latent  state,  it  i-ninn.it ^  tin*  a|*athv  which 
•■!ivi-!iij.«.  T"ii—  t«i!in^  like  an  outi-r  hu-k.  it  p*viw«.  uhi  prvju- 
•  I x- ■■  ■  —  . t : i ■  t  .t-l.ti-T -  till-in  t-i  in- '.\  M-is  ni  i-ip-iiiii^taiii'i-N:  it  raiM-s 
luri  :•  r*>  . i _: . 1 1 1 j - 1  in'.  i";"in  t i •  >:u  ■  -u t - ii !•■  ,m>i  p^iores  the  Italaxir* 
ut  iniTi'l"*  -•■:/■■<!  .\;?!i  ,i"h  i/--."  i«r  I .»->•: u.it ••■  1  l»\  a  pro^raniiut1 
or  a  iiiiii .  it  -'-t^  in  !:.■■!;  I'll  t.h-  ti'  it  in.;  i-hiiieM*  t««  ilraw  thriu 
t*>  ;?-.  -i  ■!■■.  It  «!•■  .:■'  !:.•■  tt.i'H'li'h,  it  la\  «•  imM  ut  thr  Wrak . 
it  i!  -••!  -  »!.•■  "ii"i::ii!  niajoi  .t  :••«.."  aii-1  M.irt««  or  help*  on  ji 
*"  t :  ■  i .  l  I  w.i'.f  "      In  :  :.•■  •  :i.::ii  :iT  !\  uncial'!*-  ^*ate  ot  •-•piilihrium 

A  : !* ■- r ;■  .in   ]>•>'.  :t  ii-al   t •  in ; «  r -im*  nt .  tht*   |*arty 
,!i  T'..-  •: : i ■■•■: ion  ii-ti-Mi-il  t".  !!.•■  n.i»*t  effort-* 

■'■■::■. i!  '.\i\,  "a:!1  hi".  •  the  U-t  chancr  if 
-.  ••  -  !■■!  :■•■  It  «■■;!  !•!  tin-  ne-p  or  !••*»  in«  rt 
:!  ■i,:,i;i!'-',"i.i!  lni".  iti'h-T"-n«l»-!itlv  of  thr 
:    •    ■     -  i  .-•    ><i    "t    th>-    jir:n<-i|ili-H    whirh   th:i 

■  :   •'■.•    *•  * t   t :i:ii"}io:iuiiri-il   j-rvjadu*** 

I    ■    ;• » i"  ■.   -a  :  ;>  i.  i>  iii -  on  tliis  uitTit  or  on 
■.■■..?  ii-!\    '-     a   ■i*!t-ii    h\   that  whit-h   «h  ■ 
-.■■■•■    ■       ■■■.:•..    •■.;.'•    :.  '         .f  "    f.t      \..t«-.     a*    thi-    s.fc\  nijj    £,«.« 

Fri>in   t:..^   ]<>.:.t   ••!    •  ;•  a   ;:,!■   latr  ut   ji.irt\  ioiiU*»tAv  howrvrf 
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deep  the  convictions  or  however  ardent  the  passions  to  which 
t&ey  give  rise,  depends  on  organization, 

VI 

The  success  of  the  efforts  made  to  "get  out  the  vote  "  will, 
lowever,  be  incomplete  if  care  is  not  taken,  at  the  eleventh 
lour,  to  "get  out"  the  voters.  Apathy  and  want  of  public 
spirit  are  so  great  with  many  electors  that  they  would  abstain 
^rom  voting  if  they  were  left  to  themselves  on  the  polling-day. 
"The  chairmen  of  the  committees  write  them  reminders  on  the 
«ve  of  it;  on  the  day  itself  special  messengers,  "runners/9  are 
despatched  to  visit  them  in  their  homes  and,  perhaps,  to  put 
gentle  constraint  on  them  to  induce  them  to  move;  in  the 
country  districts  messengers  on  horseback  ride  from  one  farm 
to  another,  etc.  It  is  the  same  #s  in  England.  Yet  the  Ameri- 
can elector  shows  more  eagerness  to  vote.  The  notion  of  the 
duty  of  voting  is  more  common  in  the  United  States,  perhaps 
not  so  much  from  the  fact  that  the  civic  conscience  is  more 
enlightened  there,  as  owing  to  the  civic  "  cant "  which,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  prevails  in  the  American  democracy.  The  exces- 
sive use  of  the  elective  system,  which  necessitates  constant 
appeals  to  the  electors,  which  demands  unremitting  exertions 
to  win  their  good  graces,  has  developed  in  American  political 
life,  to  a  greater  degree  than  elsewhere,  the  verbiage  about  the 
greatness  of  the  people,  about  the  august  majesty  of  the  citizen, 
about  his  sacred  rights  and  duties,  etc.  With  these  grand 
words  constantly  dinned  into  his  head  and  with  a  genuine 
appreciation  of  them,  but  wholly  wrapped  up  in  his  affairs,  the 
American  elector  readily  cherishes  a  platonic  cult  for  his  civic 
duties.  He  considers  that  he  owes  it  to  himself  to  profess  this 
cult,  although  he  has  not  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  be  a 
minister  of  it;  and  he  thinks  he  puts  himself  right  with  his 
conscience  when  he  goes  to  deposit  his  voting-paper  on  the  day 
of  the  poll,  — the  voting-paper  prepared  for  him  and  without 
him,  —  as  one  goes  to  church  on  the  day  of  a  great  festival.  It 
is  a  testimonial  of  piety  as  well,  of  civic  piety,  which  he  de- 
livers to  himself;  and,  as  lie  can  get  it  cheap,  he  is  quite  ready 
to  join  in  the  ritual  performance  of  the  vote,  which  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  his  civic  religion.     Again,  nowhere  is  the 
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elector  so  canvassed  as  hi*  is  by  the  party  Organization  in  1 
I'mi-il    BtlOOf      This   twofolil    pressure    pat   no  the    ele 
reaches  its  height  in  the  presidential  years.    The  stake  i 
vt.lviil  h>j  '■■■  '  'tion  always  appear*  to  the  r 

zeti  Uki  great  fur  him  to  hold  aloof,  especially  when  with  i 
rU-i'iinn  i«  I- mini  ii|>  nH  grave  problem  of  national  puliu 
*  (in  ifl  iil!.-rr  tlif  primordial  interests,  material  or  moral,  of  I 
country.  The  party  Organization,  in  Hi  turn,  r 
anil  earth  at  Huh  election. 

Tin*  Malt  is  that  the  vote  in  the  presidential  years  yield 
very  higli  proportions —  as  much  as  95  per  rent  of  the  I 
ill  reached  In  the  "doubtful  " 
vrtbesl 
which  may  issue  from  the  contest;  for  instance,  in  I 
parties  manage  to  bring  from  90  per  cent  to  W  per  c 
the  electors  to  the  [Kill      tfennoald  H  noted,  however,  that  t 
total  uf  J '  m  >  pet  (.'.nt  re|ifa.'i'ts  only  elector*  no  the  t 
that  is  to  say,  under  the  American  system,  those  only  i 
have  got  00  it  of  tlinr  uwu  accord.     A  rood  many,  in  fart, 
abstain   bi  imliflnvne*  or  fat 

other  it*  .  ni  Nrw  York  it  i*  notorious  thai 

a  considerable  ihiiiiUt  of  el  !•■  escape 

from  service  on  juries  ami  from  the  tax-collector,  as  the  elec- 
toral register  serves  as  a  basis  fur  settling  tin-  lists  of  jurymen 
and  tax-payers.  The  consequent  divergence  between  the  elec- 
toral population  and  th--  registered  electors  somewhat  impairs 
the  value  of  the  high  proportions  of  voters.  Again,  the  small 
number  of  voters  does  not  always  bear  the  moral  and  polttaeal 
significance  usually  attributed  to  the  practice  of  abstatmn* 
from  voting.  Thus,  in  certain  Boothei 
in  Mississippi,  the  proportion  of  .'!■'.  ; 
the  numtier  of  voters  is  considered  a  good  max imura :  t 

no  need  of  a  better,  the   Da mtia  party  in  this  State  awa* 

•ease*  such  an  overwhelming  majority  that  it  is  safe  from  all 
surprise*;  it  is  not  worth  while,  therefore,  for  the  e" 
take  the  trouhle  to  go  to  the  poll,  the  eleetion  was  *ir 
over  when  the  candidates  were  nominated  at  the  party  c 
ventions. 

However,  in  other  States,  where  the  greater  o 
of  vote*  has  a  real  significance,  there  are  also  many  a 
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turns,  and  the  "stay-at-home  vote"  or  the  "dumb  vote"  is 
pretty  large,  even  at  the  presidential  elections.  Most  of  the 
abstentionist8  are  so  from  pure  indifference;  they  do  not  care 
about  exercising  their  right,  it  has  not  sufficient  attraction  for 
them.  Some  find  a  better  employment  for  their  time;  they 
take  advantage  of  the  presidential  polling-day,  which  is  a 
holiday,  to  go  out  of  town  the  previous  evening  for  a  country 
excursion  or  for  a  little  trip  to  relations  or  friends.  Others  do 
not  vote  from  principle,  so  to  speak;  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  many  persons  belonging  to  the  well-to-do  classes  and 
who  do  not  deign  to  put  themselves  out.  A  certain  number 
of  abstentionists  pride  themselves  on  it,  like  the  electors  who 
replied  to  the  canvassers :  "  I  am  proud  to  say  I  have  not  voted 
for  twenty  years,  and  I  have  made  a  vow  never  to  vote  again." 
—  "I  never  vote;  it  is  hopeless  to  obtain  good  government. 
Free  government  and  universal  suffrage  are  humbugs." l  With 
some  these  diatribes  against  elective  government  are  only  cyni- 
cal remarks;  but  with  many  others  the  dislike  and  weariness 
of  politics  are  perfectly  sincere,  and  are  the  true  cause  of  their 
abstention.  Lastly,  along  with  the  incorrigible  abstentionists! 
there  are  electors,  well-meaning  citizens,  who  take  temporary 
refuge  in  abstention  to  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
conduct  of  their  party;  they  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to 
vote  against  it,  but  they  want  to  give  its  leaders  a  warning 
and  to  bring  them  to  reason.  This  mode  of  protesting  against 
abuses  by  silence  is  not  uncommon,  and  sometimes  is  a  serious 
blow  to  those  against  whom  it  is  directed. 

Abstention  from  voting  occurs  with  special  frequency  at 
elections  other  than  those  of  the  "presidential  year";  the 
electors  do  not  attach  the  same  importance  to  them  and  are  not 
urged  to  vote  with  the  same  ardour  by  the  party  Organizations, 
whose  zeal  slackens  in  the  interval,  unless  the  State  or  munici- 
pal election  is  of  exceptional  gravity.  In  this  latter  case  the 
parties  manage  to  put  into  the  field  almost  as  many  voters  as 
at  the  presidential  election.  But  this  is  the  exception ;  as  a 
rule  the  abstentions  at  local  elections  are  considerable  and 
sometimes  even  enormous.3    The  cause  of  good  government 

1  The  Story  of  a  Woman'*  Municipal  Campaign,  pp.  60,  61. 
*  In  most  of  the  large  cities  the  number  of  voters,  at  the  municipal  elections, 
seldom  exceeds  60  %;  very  often  it  is  below  60%,  and  sometimes  it  barely 
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suffers  much  therefrom,  for  the  result  is  that  the  mercenary 
elements  of  tin*  Machines  arc  the  most  regular  in  voting. 
In  this  connection  the  question  of  a  compulsory  vote  has 
been  raised.  Before  the  foundation  uf  the  Kepuhlic,  under 
English  rule,  then*  were  in  several  colonies  old  laws  which 
iui|N»sed  tines  on  electors  who  abstained  from  voting,  —in  the 
colony  of  Plymouth  and  those  of  Delaware,  Virginia,  ami 
Maryland.  In  these  two  last  colonies  the  tine  con  Mated  of  a 
hundred  pounds  of  tolucco;  Virginia  has  even,  by  a  new  law, 
doubled  this  quantity  of  toliacco.1  Quite  recently  uu  1HK9)  a 
city  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Kansas  City,  went  so  fur  as  to 
insert  in  its  charter  a  tine  oi  two  dollars  and  a  half  on  person* 
who  abstained  from  voting  ;it  a  general  election;  out  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  h;is  annulled  the  provuion  as 
unconstitutional.  The  readiness  to  vote  is  nowadays  in  no 
way  inferior  to  that  in  the  colonial  ]>eriodt  of  which  some  per- 
sons wish  to  r«-v iv.-  the  legislation;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
increased  during  this  century;  from  the  presidential  cam- 
paign* <»f  .f.K'kxni  and  of  ••  Tippecanoe  aiul  Tyler  too"  onward 
the  proportion  of  voters  ha*  risen  almost  continuously.  Hut 
the  t;iit   nunc  the  less  remain*  t ru«*  that  this  progression  has 

Hot    k>'pt     p.iee  With    the    Jiolltlcal   development  of    the   country 

and  with  the  gr»»wth  ot  the  alni*es  of  thi*  elective  regime  which 
the  vigil,  iin'i*  of  the  elertor*  slmuM  guard  against,  ami  that  the 

ali*t«'!lt  l<iM   of    tiie    giiod    rltl/eUS    tnmi   Voting   is    .it    the    prvftTDt 

day  one  ot    tin*  <*au>»'*  of    the  deterioration  of  the  American 

government. 

The   vote  .it    the   p<i]K   which  closes  the  elt-etioU  caill|tti^n,    in 

the  1m 'ginning  <>t  Noveiulier,  puts  an  end.  for  a  time,  to  the 
laliour*  ••!  (!.•'  t -.tit \  i  hgani/ation.  even  ;i*   regards  the  presi- 

delitl.il    •  1  •  -  -  T  1  -  •  1 1    \v!,|i!i,    Uhder    the    terms    of    the    1.11%.    dof»    D«4 

take  :«1  !■■••  t  : '.  1  »<>:i.i  month*  later  ii»n  the  *eeond  M«»ndaV  of  the 
foT.-.'A  :ng  .1  inii.isy  .  A-  thi*  reader  I*  aware,  thi-  letter  of  the 
I'll!!-!:*  i  T  :..?i  ;»r  .\  ;-ii- tint  t  he  nt  ;/eii<>  <hall  coiitiiie  thi'mselres 
t«»  vntmg  !"i  the  Km  :ni*-r*  ot   tie-  Klectoral  ('»illege  who  ar*  U> 

rr.ii-hi  -    •  •  '   '.    '!i<   *'i"«*     »  ■■(  iii'jii.-  ;|i  i!  mlitii:  in  twrnti  -<inr  Lftrfr  nltN 

..f  :tif    t  ■  -    ".■■    /'  ■••      '    f'e     !■.•■•  iii   >fijfnfir»i.'    A*+*<-9+tt*m. 

V.-:   !\     ■-  «i  :-••■.  ;     ■■» 
N.-w  York,  I «■•.•,  w    1  ■»  I  '.' 
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elect,  in  perfect  independence,  the  President  and  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Republic.1  But  in  reality  the  presidential 
^Electors  are  chosen,  just  like  the  other  candidates,  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  party  Organization,  only  to  put  into  the 
^ballot-box  the  name  of  the  presidential  candidate  adopted  by 
the  national  convention  of  the  party.  By  bestowing  its  votes 
on  the  Electors  selected  for  this  purpose,  the  people  ratifies  the 
choice  of  the  respective  national  convention  and  gives  them  an 
implied  but  imperative  mandate  to  raise  the  nominee  of  the 
convention  officially  to  power.  The  presidential  Electors 
accept  the  terms  of  these  instructions  beforehand,  and  proud, 
or  finding  it  worth  their  while,  to  become  the  mechanical  ex- 
ecutors of  the  will  of  the  party,  they  often  contribute  large 
sums  to  its  funds  to  be  invested  with  their  nominal  and  ephem- 
eral dignity.  Although  the  law  leaves  them  full  liberty  of 
action,  there  is  no  instance  of  the  presidential  Electors  having 
voted  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  their  party.  Hence,  on 
the  evening  of  the  election  in  November  it  is  known  exactly 
how  many  votes  each  candidate  will  receive  in  each  State  at  the 
secret  ballot  of  the  Electoral  College,  in  the  month  of  January. 
It  is  the  supreme  triumph  of  "  regularity  "  and  of  the  party 
Organization  which  keeps  it  up. 

The  vote  once  recorded,  the  rdle  of  the  people  is  completed 
as  well.  The  great  assizes  which  the  American  people  have 
just  held  in  "  their  might  and  their  majesty  "  are  at  an  end. 
Lord  and  sovereign  judge,  they  have  appeared  on  the  scene  at 
the  last  moment  only,  having  come  from  afar,  as  it  were  from  a 
foreign  land  or  from  the  opposite  bank.  A  pontoon  bridge  is 
hurriedly  constructed  to  bring  together  the  general  public  and 
the  community  of  "politicians,"  severed  from  one  another  in 
ordinary  times.  No  sooner  have  they  met  than  the  politi- 
cians surround  and  turn  the  mass  of  electors  by  a  series  of 
concerted  movements,  and  strive  to  conquer  their  minds  and 
lead  their  wills  captive.  The  efforts  expended  are  for- 
midable and  the  apparent  results  are  admirable,  but  it  is  the 
triumph  of  organization  applying  factory  methods  to  action 

1  The  names  of  the  candidates  of  the  parties  for  the  Presidency  and  the 
Vice- Presidency  are  often  printed  at  the  head  of  the  voting-paper,  hut  officially 
no  notice  U  taken  of  them. 
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on  the  public  mind.  Everything  is  engines,  engineers,  fuel, 
and  materials;  man  plays  a  more  or  less  subordinate  part, 
a«  has  Ihm'ii  .shown,  for  instance,  by  the  j>osition  of  the  can- 
didate. The  latter  hands  over  to  the  committee  his  money 
and  his  person,  that  is  to  nay,  his  gift  of  the  gab,  —  if  he 
has  any;  the  committee  shovels  them  into  the  furnace  along 
with  the  money  and  the  gift  of  the  gab  of  the  other  candi- 
dates on  the  "ticket  '*  and  of  the  ••workers"  of  every  degree, 
so  as  to  produce  the  highest  possible  pressure  on  the  electoral 
material.  In  the  endeavour  to  mould  this  material  with  the 
minimum  of  friction  ami  resist. nice,  all  efforts  are  coiieentrated 
on  its  most  malleable  points;  the  living  mass  is  humutcrrd  in 
its  most  impressionable  s|*>t  -the  senses.  The  e  mot  ions  of 
the  multitude  are  ap|wah-d  to;  it  is  excited  and  worked  up  into 
a  state  of  hysteria  by  a  set  of  elalnirate  method*  compla- 
cently called  an  ''education  campaign,*'  down  to  the  "Chine*** 
business,"  which,  according  to  a  chairman  of  a  State  com- 
mittee, ••  i*  jMilitely  st\led  *|Nditic;il  education.**'  The  ex* 
treme  nervuus  tfihHui  produced  in  the  electors  by  the  furious 
attacks  on  their  mimK  attacks  which  are  all  the  more  no- 
lent  Immmiim'  they  ;m*  crowded  into  a  short  space  of  time,  —  i% 
inevitably  followed  h\  a  reaction.  Tln«  artificial  p.utMon  for 
the  public  weal  at  onee  gives  way  to  eivie  weariness.  Kx- 
haiMed.  the  great  mass  ot  the  electorate  falls  or  relaj*e»  into 
a  state  id  prostration.  The  **  jnd it lfiaiia  "  alone  are  left  stand* 
ing  and  ma-stei\s  of  the  tic  Id. 


SIXTH  CHAPTER 

THE   POLITICIANS   AND   THE   MACHINE 


On  the  great  stage  of  electoral  life  which  we  have  just 
Quitted,  we  have  repeatedly  caught  glimpses  of  a  special  cate- 
gory of  actors,  the  professional  politicians.  Still  more  often 
have  we  been  confronted  with  the  results  of  the  schemes  which 
they  were  hatching  behind  the  scenes  with  a  view  to  bring  about 
the  general  action  on  the  stage.  To  grasp  this  action  with  its 
causes  and  its  effects,  we  must  therefore  go  behind  the  scenes, 
catch  the  professionals  of  politics  in  their  own  haunts,  and  make 
them,  as  it  were,  sit  to  us  for  their  portraits. 
(The  American  politician,  while  constituting  a  separate  class 
in  American  society,  has  not  a  distinct  origin.  He  is  re- 
cruited from  all  ranks  of  the  community,  as  circumstances 
and  personal  tastes  happen  to  dictate,  by  a  process  of  natural 
selection.  The  germ  which  produces  the  politician  is  the  desire 
to  obtain  some  public  office  or  other.;  The  aspirant  may  be  a 
low-class  attorney  just  as  well  as  a  small  employee,  an  artisan, 
a  cab-driver,  a  car-conductor,  or  even  a  (Uclasst,  a  social  failure. 
( To  realize  bis  ambition,  he  begins  to  "  study  politics."^  It  is  not 
the  "  Politics  "  of  Aristotle,  nor  even  that  of  Columbia  College, 
but  it  is  none  the  less^a  science  which  demands  great  application 
and  certain  natural  aptitudes.  It  consists  of  a  technical  part, 
which  includes  a  knowledge  of  the  machinery  of  the  party 
organization,  with  all  its  wheels  within  wheels! — the  primaries, 
the  committees,  the  various  sets  of  conventions,  —  and  of  the 
legal  procedure  in  force  for  making  up  the  register  and  taking 
the  vote>,  While  learning  the  ostensible  working  of  the  party 
and  of  the  election  machinery,  the  future  politician  fathoms 
their  inner  working,  the  manoeuvres,  the  dodges,  and  the  frauds 
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by  mean*  ut  which  a  minority,  ]>crhaps  an  insignificant  minor- 
ity, is  tnin^t"iiipit  into  a  majority,  ami  a  scmhlame  of  |Mi|mUr 
sanction  is  1:1  ven  to  tin-  schemes  of  a  i?ani»  of  |M»lnn*aI  »har|»- 
ers.  I »ut  all  these  highly  useful  ai  -<piireinent*  cuiistitutr,  *» 
to  speak,  oiih  tin*  mii-liaiiiial  snle  of  tin*  jMilitician*'  art,  which 
by  it  si*  If  will  not  i-aiiy  il>  man  very  far.  '  Tin-  principal  .subjn-t- 
mattcr  ot  his  "^tinli*  >  "  is  a  >i>it  of  empirical  psM-holo^v.  He 
studies  the  iiK-ii  about  1 1 1 hi  and  their  weak  jNiints.  ainl  by 
trading  on  tin-  latter  In*  tiies  to  \z*-\  lis  laru'c  a  following  an 
possible  lb*  Ih-^mjs  with  his  immediate  m-i^'bUuir*,  who  live 
on  tin*  Maine  biinii iil:  :  In-  extends  hh  advance*  to  the  iliiuatra 
of  tin-  \\  1 1 •  >  1 1 •  house,  ami  I  n*  tore  lon^  to  the  next  or  the  iie&t 
two  houses  ;i>  well.  WIpii  hi*  ha>  ijot  ac<|ii:iiute<|  with  a 
do/rii.  or  I'Xi-n  halt   a  d"/eu.  electors,  who  are  ready,  often  out 

of  !li»'|v  friendship,  to  jn'.ii  him  at  the  ehttlolis.  bf  in  the 
|mi»i  ->M.r  (.t  a  small  politn.il  capital,  which  be  will  forthwith 
turn  ovi-r.  ami  which  will  U-enme,  perhaps,  the  foundation  of 
his  >iiin^>.  t*\  a  hi:!i:ant  >iH"T^,  at  a  m«»re  or  less  early  date. 
It  is  like  th<-  t ' 1 1 1 1 r»-  inilliMii.oii-'s  tiist  tni-jNiuml  note,  "  Own- 
\u\i%'  bait  a  do/en  «t  a  «h-/«-n  \ntes,  be  is  received  with  i»|*n 
arms  h\   tin-  i"«.il  <':^.i:n/.iii<-ii  of  the  i>art\  ;  tln\  make  Dim  h 

of    1 1 1  f 1 1 .  a-k   hi*   ad\:ie.  \<-A    h:m   <>Ii   the  committee  of   the    h**al 

braiH-h.  ami  #■'.•■!!  sJi.iw  thi-ir  jiatituib'  for  the  votim*  *trrntrth 
whu  h  h«-  hi ::;_'-  Th«:i.  ;n  ,il.^  platonic  lashlou.  Hiseaiwruf 
■■  wai-i  pi'!:::i  \.w,  "  h.i-  !»_:  .n. 

In  tin-  i  ■•;•;;'.. i:  w.u-i-  •  •!  »he  l.n^r  cities  tin*  small  ]tf>litiria& 
lias  t.i.  in-i-.i  :..  i  i>  i?.  t !ii-  p-.!:t;,".il  t<>ilo\\in^  which  he  form* 
ai"  .:;'i  l.::;i  ,  h<-  t:r.<:-  \*  Mad;,  to  hand  in  si«-i.il  lift-,  in  which 
iie:.;i.i»'  ;i  !\  !:•■*.  ami  . i i « . •.  •■  .t'.  1  •  niuim  >n  tastes  .mil  mutual  itytu- 
p.itiin-.  _•■■••■  i  . -»■  t.i  s:,..i!.  si-!,,  u'li-aj-s  «it  |N-np!e  u  ho  iu«*t 
!•■_'  .!.i:!\    T--  •  'i  ■•■.     »'..•■    i!«.i-;|is    t,\    >im  -i.ihi!if\    ami    nf   frietui 

"!i:  p.        1  !.»     -!!••■    i  ■  ■:  !|i  ■!     -•  !  ■.  i  s    f  l|i-||j     i^.   ,i    |»lnli'/\  ••<*<•   .L«»   lofl£  A> 

fi.»  .  t;.  ::,  «i.i-  n.v.!  ..  -"  !.:■■  l"ht  n.  wln-n  the\  ^ni«  uMrr 
a:i>:  :  i  ■  i  !■  ■'.  ••'.'-  '■■  -  \»  ii-i.  t!.i-\  r  i  i  ♦  ■•  ■  r  m  .i  ilr  iitkm^-jvahm.ci 
oi  .:.  i  :■■■■:.  i  ::•■!  t-:  *!.■  i-  .i  p--i«  \\  it  h  tln:r  mo*i«"«t  coutnbe- 
t  :■  >.     •  :  .!  ■     ■  i\  .:,:••    ?••  !■•  ii.«l  a  st.n  nf  rbib.  in  whit  h 

t!.«  ;.      -..i  :   .••■  -.    i  t!  !s.   ,.t    -:n,p!y    sint.kf.   itniik,   ait-1 

.t:..  ..'■..!....  I       -  -..:r\  •  :•  w  >  .i  latent  |"*litiea]  U*Xvt  . 

i  ■.■■•.■  i  ■  ■   .    ■  .  .?..[  .:  i:.  i\   f '.rrn-la  a  •  omtiart   \*xi. ! 

■  :■  i         1  i.t    -:...i!.  p.-.iHi  iaii  linn  ftire  \u&  but  to  La\  Lis 
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hand  on  it.1    Often  lie  has  himself  grown  up  in  the  gang  and 
with  it;  the  stirring  life  of  the  gang,  with  its  escapades,  its 
quarrels,  and  its  brawls  with  the  members  of  the  rival  gangs, 
frequently  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  superior 
/acuities  of  command  and  of  organization ;  his  companions  got 
into  the  habit  of  following  him  in  everything.    These  qualities 
which  he  possesses  and  this  confidence  which  he  inspires  he  can 
turn  to  account  as  soon  as  he  feels  his  vocation,  as  soon  as  he 
becomes  a  "  practical  politician."    The  agglomerations  of  the 
European  immigrants  offer  a  no  less  favourable  soil  for  the 
grcrwth  of  the  political  manipulator  of  men.    Germans,  Italians, 
or  Slavs  arrive  without  knowing  the  language,  the  manners  and 
customs,  and  the  institutions  of  the  country.     But  thereupon 
the^  find  a  fellow-countryman  already  naturalized  and  at  home 
^  the  New  World,  who  puts  himself  fraternally  at  their  dis- 
posal; he  guides  their  early  steps,  he  helps  them  to  look  out 
to*  work,  he  appears  on  their  behalf  before  the  representatives 
°^  the  public  authority  in  the  ward  with  whom  they  have  to 
<k*l;  later  on,  when  the  legal  term  has  expired,  or  even  earlier, 
^e  procures  their  naturalization.    Day  by  day  the  ties  which 
S*ow  up  between  him  and  them  are  drawn  closer,  he  becomes 
"*  them  not  only  a  friend,  an  adviser,  but  an  oracle ;  and  full 
°f  gratitude  for  his  friendly  services,  and  of  admiration  for  his 
Uitelligence,  they  make  over  to  him  with  perfect  good  faith  the 
votes  which  have  just  been  given  them,  and  which  as  a  rule 
they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with.     Here  again  is  an  "  owner  " 
of  votes,  who  will  find  a  good  investment  for  his  modest  pile  in 
the  electoral  market. 

When  the  influence  of  the  budding  politician,  obtained  in 
one  way  or  another,  asserts  itself  in  the  precinct,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  party  formally  invests  him  with  the  position  of 
local  leader.     He  becomes  its  official  representative  in  the  pre- 
cinct (often  known  by  the  name  of  "  captain  "),  and  acquires 
an  indefeasible  right  to  a  share  of  the  profits  realized  by  the 
Organization,  that  is,  to  some  office  suited  rather  to  his  merits 
as  a  wire-puller  than  to  his  special  fitness  for  it.     Often  within 
the  ranks  of  the  party  the  budding  politician  meets  with  rivals 

1  An  interesting  description  of  the  social  r61e  of  these  "gangs,"  and  of 
tbeir  importance  in  local  political  life,  will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Wood's 
book,  The  City  Wilderness,  Boston,  1899. 
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mpctitor";    each    ha*    his    knut    <<f    fidlnWrrx,  a 
8  to  extern!   bit  h'iHffWft       I'll''  DM  who  is  mod  * 

mantiiptiK  hi*  Mlnw  nnntiim.  is  winning  them  by  small  ■ 

vice*  or  pr.niissrs,  wM  bwl  ■pfKBiMI  wli  man'*  |>rice,  who  u 
clever  in  bringing  about  understandings  and  alliances,  will  o 
oat  first  and  will  tmnfi?iiii  In*  rivals  into  his  trosty  limii- 
The  immediate  ■  rttiu  Mttsit,  the  arena  of  tl 

"struggle  f<>r--  ml  primary  ;  carh  strives  V 

assert  himself  in  the  primary,  that  is  Id  say,  to  | 
election  of  delegates  devoted  to  tun).    The  competitor  who  • 
ceeds  in  ' 

of  the  pnrty  impassively  contemplating  the  struggle.  At  tl 
head  of  his  gang,  Basil  oi  them  wrangles  over  every  inch  i 
ground,  bringing  into  play  all  his  resources,  from  the  * 
neas  of  his  personal  magnetism,  of  his  skill  Man 
down  to  the  methods  of  what  I  have  called  the  technical  p 
of  the  art  and  which  consists  in  making  away  with  rot 
in  voting  several  times  under  different  names,  preventing  < 
poueuU  from  voting  by  stratagem  or  by  violence,  eta.  If  t 
ram ]>eti torn  are  numerous  and  pretty  evenly  i 
always  turns  out  to  lie  oue  who,  occupying  i 

■  i-illy  t brunt*  himself  on  the  oi 

instead  i if    tiidititi;.:  i  dl  "  compftttaUM  on  1 

admit  In*  minority,  and  VoUow  ha  lead,  in  -Tier  to  • 
■OH  BaOHBt  but  safer  share  of  the  boot*,  Our  small  poliu 
now  ha*  Ins  lieutenant*  each  of  whom  baa  his  henchmen,  flats] 
he  is  supreme  in  the  primary  in  which  delegate*  an  electa d  to 
lh''  looai  I'onviuitiou.  His  poIittAal  capital  has  thus  increased. 
In  the  largW  arena  of  the  Ward  nr  nf  the  district,  b»  lllih 
with  nther  ji>ilitiriiuis  of  the  same  rank,  and  there  •  tartly  the 
same  process  of  natural  selection  takes  place,  on*  of  litem 
achieves  the  posit  icm  of  "leader,"  gains  an  asreodency  mrt 
all  the  "ward  politicians,"  who  place  their  cootingenu  at  his 
disposal  and  help  him  to  assert  his  authority  over  the  party 
organization  in  the  ward,  or  perhaps  even  in  more  than  < 
ward.  A  few  of  the  cleverest  tenders  unite  and  form  a  " 
or  »  "combine,"  to  work  up  the  electoral  raw  material  a 
ploit  "  what  there  is  in  it."  The  organization  of  the  pnlita 
reaches  the  final  stage  of  its  development  when  the  "  " 
find  (heir  master  in  one  of  their  own  u umber  who  c 
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°*^dience  by  his  strength  of  will,  his  cleverness,  his  audacity, 
a*V3  his  luck,  and  who  asserts  himself  per  fas  et  nefas  in  the 
^*xtral  conventions  of  the  party,  just  as  his  prototype,  the 
^ard  politician,"  asserts  himself  in  the  primary.    By  a  com- 
mon agreement  which  has  no  need  to  be  bargained  about  or 
e^pressed,  every  one  wheels  into  line  behind  this  man,  recog- 
^i^es  him  as  the  supreme  chief.    He  is  crowned  city  boss  or 
^tate  boss,  as  the  case  may  be.     At  the  head  of  his  adherents, 
**e  forms  with  them  what  is  called  the  "  Machine,"  that  is  to 
^y  an  aggregation  of  individuals  stretching  out  hierarchically 
f^om  top  to  bottom,  bound  to  one  another  by  personal  devotion, 
V>Ut  mercenary,  and  bent  solely  on  satisfying  their  appetites  by 
Exploiting  the  resources  of  a  political  party.    The  men  of  the 
**  Machine  "  do  not  accept  this  nickname,  and  style  themselves 
"  the  Organization,"  usurping  the  name  after  having  usurped 
the  thing,  after  having  "captured"  the  party  Organization 
by  a  series  of  successful  operations  in  the  primaries  and  the 
Conventions.    This  distinction  between  the  Machine  and  the 
Organization  does  not  exist  only  in  logic,  but  it  often  does  in 
£act  as  well ;   the  power  of  the  mercenary  politicians  in  the 
party  Organization  is  not  universal,  there  are  many  places  which 
escape  it  more  or  less.    Although  a  constant  phenomenon,  the 
^Nlachine  is  not  a  general  phenomenon.     While  intending  to 
pK>int  out  later  on  the  limitations  to  which  its  extension  is 
subject,  I  pass  them  by  for  the  moment,  and,  for  the  clearness 
of  the  narrative,  I  shall  refer  in  the  meanwhile  to  the  Machine 
^b  if  it  covered  the  whole  political  area  of  the  United  States. 

Sometimes  an  ambitious  and  specially  gifted  politician 
cjuickens  or  anticipates  the  process  of  natural  evolution,  he 
Cc  builds  a  machine"  from  top  to  bottom;  he  finds  out  men 
Capable  of  serving  him  as  lieutenants,  comes  to  an  understand- 
i*ig  with  them,  and  by  his  manoeuvres  spreads  his  net  over  the 
^hole  city  or  the  whole  State.  But  if  he  succeeds  in  this,  it 
i^  because  the  social  and  political  elements  of  the  Machine 
"Were  there  ready  to  hand.  However  predominant  therefore 
^"he  personal  character  of  the  Machine  may  be,  it  is  unfair  to 
^ay  that  its  importance  is  no  more  than  that  of  a  fortuitous 
^.nd  temporary  association.  True,  there  are  purely  personal 
^iachines  to  be  met  with  which  break  to  pieces  on  the  dis- 
appearance of  their  creator,  but  as  a  rule  their  elements  repre- 
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Sent  a  permanent  stock  forming  I>art  of  the  political  cin-ula 
of  the  country.     Only  one  must  know  bow  to  bring  the 
mnti  t< rj^t-t ln.T  .tin!  keep  tlifiii  Inge tli i        i 
tiun  ;itii]  ■ouret  i>f  (•■lio>iuii  Em  bhw  ^h .In i.-iutia  are  the  pb 

tbt*  pnblic  mriaej  b lb*,  hmnhlwl  <>\<  to  llu  highest, 

bring  in  a  little  or  a  good  deal  of  money.    Yet  moat  of 

Machine  men  are  paid    not   no  much   in   ready  uiotw-y 

drafts  on  the  future;  they  are  a  aJagn] 

the  hopes  which  are  ln-M  out  to  them  nu»M  h 

alive  for  a  very  loug  time.     The  material   an 

politicians  reoeln  at  etptol  Fm  lb 

with  the  social  pleasures  which  tfaw)  RHJOJ  in  tin-  gatbi 
of  thi'ir  particular  ■  ■   ,.|. (mirier*  "  nf  the 

in  tlie  locality,  whether  e-.tahh«lit-.l  in  tin-  (.rvmiwst  of  a 
ing-taloon  or  elsewhere,  1|  not  only  ait  onleial  place  of  to- 
but  »  club  when*  one  goes  to  spend  the  evening,  where 

always  sun*  of  pleasant  B p.my  bwBMM  tlnw  who  frrqu- 

it  arc  nniU'd  by  the  satm-  interests  and  the  same  aapiratto 

pclitioim  receive  ih,-ir  paraaul  friends  who  are 
in  politics,  ami  invite  iln-iii  I'l  join  in  their  pleMBIwa.  ~ 
tun.-  In  time  the  lieaii  |"ihtii!an-  Bfll  lip  Special  eiitei 

En  ilii'ii   mi- n.  nil  Man  pxouj  lltsf"  or  " 

bakes,"  which  I  have  id,  >ily  m  DtfojMu  when  speaking  < 
politician's  clubs.  All  these  gatherings,  ordinary  or  ei 
dinary,  which  impart  a  social  relish  to  political  rebt 
are  a  powerful  means  of  keeping  up  the  loyalty  of  Um 
politicians  and  of  developing  to  a  high  pitch  the  ttyrti  or  ™ 
which  makes  them  really  I  na 

Each  Machine  being  in  reality  composed  of  a 
smaller  and  smaller  Machines  which  form  so  many 
within  n.   ■:  mwn  a*  well   an  the  rank  of 

fellow- workmen   i 
of   ■xjttndi&g  ladder.     This  is  the  caae  in  tl. 

.irarchy  of  the  Machine's  staff     the  title  and  the 
■ 


■  in  the  iiiy  o 
in  his  own  district ;  the  person  in  char 
«-lf  a  llltle  ban.  However,  all  the  m, 
divided  into  three  categoric*  ropi-JMiilJ 
the  "  boys,"  the  "  henchmen,*'  anil  the 


!»■  taaml 
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***e  simple  workers  who  do  the  rough  work,  very  often  the  dirty 
^ork  of  politics.  They  are  the  chief  performers  in  the  pri- 
maries, they  are  always  there  in  force,  to  support  the  leaders 
^ith  their  lungs,  and  if  need  be  with  their  fists ;  they  rise  like 
One  m^Q  against  the  good  citizens  who  venture  into  these  meet- 
***gs  or  against  the  rival  factions;  they  make  themselves  the 
docile  instrument  of  the  frauds  and  manoeuvres  conceived  by 
the  ingenious  brain  of  the  managing  ring;  they  supply  the 
claque  at  the  meetings ;  they  do  duty  in  the  processions  and  at 
the  parades;  they  go  the  round  of  the  drinking-saloons  to  pick 
Up  the  voters ;  they  fetch  them  at  their  residences ;  and  generally 
they  are  always  at  the  heels  of  the  leaders,  which  has  got  them 
the  nickname  of  "  heelers."  Before  the  recent  reform  known 
Hs  the  Australian  Ballot  which  introduced  official  voting  papers, 
the  heelers,  thronging  the  approaches  of  the  polling-place,  dis- 
tributed the  tickets  of  their  candidates  and  often  resorted  to 
intimidation  or  violence  to  thrust  them  on  the  electors  or  to 
prevent  those  provided  with  other  tickets  from  voting.  Ig- 
norant, brutal,  averse  to  regular  work,  the  heelers  are  mostly 
recruited  in  the  "  dangerous  "  classes,  criminal  or  semi-criminal, 
from  among  frequenters  of  drinking-saloons,  from  failures  and 
loafers  of  every  description. 

The  henchmen  are  the  lieutenants  and  the  helps  of  the  bosses ; 
they  vary  in  social  position  and  rank  with  the  position  of  their 
masters,  from  the  associate  of  the  small  local  leader  up  to  the 
confidential  man  of  the  great  boss  who  sits  in  the  Senate  of  the 
TJnited  States.     The  henchman  is  in  his  territory,  if  he  has  one 
assigned  to  him,  a  sort  of  prefect  or  vicar  who  "  works  "  for  the 
Vx)ss,  who  manages  the  subordinate  politicians  and  the  electorate 
on  his  behalf.     He  is  personally  responsible  to  the  boss  for  the 
Success  of  his  operations :  if  he  misleads  his  chief  as  to  the  lo- 
csal  political  situation,  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  carrying  the  pri- 
mary, if  in  his  district  the  Machine  is  beaten  at  the  elections, 
^nd  if  his  want  of  zeal  or  skill  appears  to  be  the  cause,  he  is 
summarily  dismissed  from  his  place  in  the  Machine.     Past  ser- 
vices and  personal  position  count  for  nothing ;  as  soon  as  a  man 
is  considered  not  sufficiently  useful  to  the  Machine  he  is  thrown 
over  without  pity.     Apart  from  political  service  the  henchman 
owes  the  boss  personal  homage  just  as  his  historical  prototype 
the  vassal  owed  it  to  the  lord.    He  cherishes  for  the  boss  a 
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devotion  into  which  affection  scarcely  enters,  but  which  u 
a  mixture  of  tin-  obedience  of  a  subordinate  whnw>  aslvance- 
iii-'iii  <]■■{ r«ri< i »  OB  ituv  siijieriur  ;ind  of  sino-re  hi  I  mint  it  infer  tit* 

■  DBUMUld'T -pf  vnl.irii.iiN  !.  ^..m-  .m  a.,  MM  , 
ftfadl  ")"  "!■"]]  tn  >."  Hi-  IBM  in  In  in  tli-  IrVXBfl  '  i  ilxHlimoat  of 
tin-  virtues  ajid  of  the  ideal  of  the  "  politician,"  which  inreat  th» 
latter  with  juat  aa  bright  a  halo  in  the  eyes  of  men  ■ 
men  iu  the  primaries  aa  that  which  encircled  the  inrdurta] 
hlllfhtr  Many  a  boss  keeps  his  hencluueu  at  a  diatanrr.  it  i> 
ii  baling*  and  (P'Htureaof  deference  that they  approach 
htm  ;  others  indulge  iu  more  familiarity  witli  their  lirutenauU, 
Imt  tit"  s ul urd inatiou  alwayii  subsist*  and  often  goea  aa  f ar  aa 

Tin-  I  '  no  !o  hi»  hvm-h- 

ini'n,  Itr  must  ilrfi'tiil  tli. 'in  with  his  ]-T>.iti,imuit  forward  their 
[h>li<ir.il  .iiuliituuis,  if  tli'-y  bun  any,  i-nsure  thru  a  livelihood 
im<!  «i'll  lit!',  M  in  the  case  with  moat  of  hii  liesjteav 
ants,  prix-iirv  tin- in  |il;nv  in  tit,  [nililnrwrrire,  keep  then  the**, 
twice  or  Uicirneglertoftheirdntiea. 
He  will   dwhj  bM*«U  ud  <iirtli   to  place  hia  men,  be  will  risk 

his  intliii't I"  aihievi'  it.     Tin*  is  the  first  reward  which  ha 

claims,  regardless  of  hifliaalf,  from  tin*  boaa  above  him, or  fn«n 
Ihl  ln:>'l  of  tli<'  i'x<H'iitivp  powwt  who  makes  appointment*. 
Hi-  "ill  Daajagi  tin'  in"-  I'r.'-niiiit,  ud  like  Una  itnV*)  acektai 
i  I  irrison,  will  be  ready  to  sleep  iu  tberurndon 
nt  thi'  Wliit..  Mints.-  u>  lie  the  tirat  to  catch  the  Fraaidcnt  whsca 


i.  Iw  -ill.  •  <ran1  I—  of  nor  ot  Um  largest  «t 

>  ■  »oinl  fat  tfra  iw  il>-  bant-buli  i.f  IW-  party  U 

liMai.tllir  iDruUmof  |W  cnalitM.  tk  .  U  mU  M  U>  to 

At  Hilt  petal  um-  ul  Oh  prariiM-l   towl-r.  inn^      W.uto-n  ■ 

word  of  prvlsi-a  tlw  !•■-»  i.nl-r™i   him  u,  ti-i.li  a  ropy  nt  ill*  I™*.   tr~™  iV 

l-qoarten"  »(  ihe  Onran  halloa.    Tlw  "Iwlar,"  ■  *blie-aaU**t  mm, 

■ultokiD  at>H|«la«a)r  an.1  nui  ..If  uko  •  aaull  be*.     Mm*. 

nuia»iM««  told  dm  hit  t>M..ri,  -bVk  npUlMBU]   tMtot*  ■•«• 

wool*.     r.irlw»nl«»»bl.l.  I*  i>»-l*ml  I'.  Ihr  Mm-Mm  to  stop-M  .4  M... 

■  plan  of  WOP  In  Um  municipal  a 


"  tow  I  -quart 

»..'-H-i  ItH- 


-I  (en  hi*  nllto  ;  toil  U 
"Wnil<.l-i»„|blB,"  Hid  uW  toaa  u.  ■» ;  IW  MarMae  a** 

U»i  Mlm,  pamtlaa  iu  rttutoUaUoa  *Wn  U  *m  % ato 

Uw  to*ra-*all,  ud  wlil  be  aWa  lu  captan  ail  the  aiautripal  ol 
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re  Wakes :  he  must  have  a  place  for  his  henchman.    If  the  boss 
18  *  member  of  the  Senate  he  will  not  hesitate,  in  order  to  pat 
P*^8sure  on  the  administration,  to  obstruct  an  important  meas- 
J**^  demanded  by  the  country :  he  must  have  a  place  for  his 
ranchman.    It  is  by  no  means  out  of  chivalry  that  the  boss 
**l*U8  devotes  himself  to  his  lieutenants,  but  to  safeguard  his 
?^n  position :  if  he  did  not  exert  himself  actively  on  their  be- 
***^lf,  no  one  would  care  to  "  work  "  for  such  a  chief ;  or,  if  with 
^X]  his  good  will  he  were  to  become  unable  to  get  places  for  his 
***en,  he  would  undergo  the  same  fate ;  he  could  no  longer  appeal 
^o  their  selfish  interest,  nor  to  their  imagination;  the  charm  is 
broken,  the  prestige  vanishes  into  thin  air,  and  the  boss  ceases 
t*D  be  a  boss.    But  as  long  as  the  ties  which  unite  them  to  one 
Another  subsist,  their  mutual  relations  are  ruled  by  an  iron 
discipline,  stronger,  to  use  the  expression  of  my  American  in- 
terlocutors, than  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    A  sub- 
ordinate politician  must  put  his  personal  feelings  completely  on 
one  side;  his  likes  and  dislikes  are  to  order;  he  must  be  ready 
tso  exchange  them  one  for  the  other  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion.    Here,  for  instance,  is  a  political  opponent  who  has  been 
fighting  the  Machine  for  years  and  who  has  inspired  its  ad- 
herents with  feelings  of  inextinguishable  resentment  and  untold 
bitterness.    For  reasons  unknown  to  the  public  he  lays  down 
liis  arms  and  comes  to  terms  with  the  boss ;  the  latter  orders 
Yiis  adoption  as  candidate  for  an  important  post ;  and  forthwith 
in  the  primaries  and  in  the  convention  all  without  a  single  ex- 
ception vote  for  him  enthusiastically :  the  ways  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Machine  are  unfathomable  and  the  subalterns  have  only  to 
follow  them.    This  is  the  case  at  all  grades  of  the  Machine. 
"The  principal  lieutenants  themselves  only  wait  for  the  word  of 
command ;  even  when  the  boss  consults  them,  they  are  under  no 
illusion  as  to  their  authority : l  he  is  free  to  listen  to  their  ad- 
>rice  or  not,  as  soon  as  he  has  given  his  decision  not  a  word  is 
spoken.     The  committees  of  the  party  Organization,  the  ward, 
city,  State  committees,  simply  register  the  will  of  the  boss  or  of 
the  respective  leader,  and  their  members  are  in  reality  only 
figure-heads.     All  along  the  line  the  real  power  is  always  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  man,  the  leader.     The  leader  often  does 

1 1  put  the  question  to  a  ward  boss,  "  Does  the  city  boss  consult  you 
leaders?"    "We  call  it  receiving  orders,"  was  the  only  reply. 


i 
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>.  tit  •fan  to  Kit  on  the  committer,  he  sends  to  it  in  hi* 
place  a  friend    »)ui   \ot> ■*   :v 

■ 

will nl  eoounittM^  tm  noMtluui  ha  loo  pall  in  .1  lav-hgur* 
u  hid  unl-niMi''     WUli  devoid  of  rati  InfaecMti  the  cons 

mitii .     <  .-i -tirij*  another  chairman  •■( 

tin- ron -  lay-figure,     Thrs 

is  tin*  formal  pncluntioo  oi  nbt  dsmoBtta 
boss  to  whom  his  vassal*  renounce  allegiance. 

It 

The  Machine  ta  now  built,  the  politicians  an  m 
ili-ir  ptoptr  places  for  action.  Our  next  step  is  to  aw  then  at 
work.  For  this  pur|jose  we  will  begin  by  following  a  jKtlttiriaa 
of  average  importance  whose  intermediary  position  place*  him 
M  tbi  oaBtta  of  iu'lifii,  neh  as  a  sub-boss  in  a  lent*  city,  a 
•  Y-rk.  PhtladV-l- 
pUs,  it  H.iliiiiicrr.     TUa  "leader"  present*  lum—lf  to  aa  in 

■     ■' 
getting  In  -lii  of  the  haw  of  operations  of  orgamred  parlies  —  Ins 
para*     Foreatalling  the  rule  of  the 

1  ili"  DOOTentiotta,  t T > ■  -  Haehina,  as  we  know  aJ- 

I  ha  slate  of  delegate*  anil  of  candidate*  and 
gets  it  simply  regisfc  parly  aasernhlie*      .' 

lly  for  municipal  otncea  an<i 
hips  of  the  prima rie«,  the  "  laarin  "  makaa  up  tast  slate 
of  hia  own  authority,  and  on  hb  own  napoo* 
say.  he  hit*  1<>  obooM  men  who  are  ready,  after  tney  are  eWy 

■  ■  .1..  what  tli..  M 
higher  elective  posts  is  made  up  or  uppn>red  by  the  )■■»  hi-o 
wlf.  hot  it  is  Ihr  baaines*  of  the  "  leader  "  to  ensure  the  ■ 
of   Uic  slate  at  thi 

Having  select  i-d  hut  candidates,  who 
t..  ili.'  people  fte  Uw  dtlfbetala  choice  uf  the  r 
boas  instructs  the  "leader"  to  "deliver  a  solid    1 
for  these  candidates,  and  the  leader  is  luxind  to  "del 
goods."     If  the  leader  is  unable  to 

tion  as  leader.     On  the  other  hand,  if   the   lieutenants  of  a 
boas,  small  or  gnat,  refuse  to  "deliver   the  j 
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the  boss  will  not  have  the  wherewithal  for  carrying  on  his  trade 
in  elective  offices.  The  internal  operations  of  the  Machine 
along  the  whole  line  consist,  therefore,  of  these  deliveries: 
each  respective  leader  is  supposed  to  "deliver  the  delegates" 
to  his  superior,  from  the  delegates  to  the  county  or  district 
convention  up  to  the  delegates  to  the  National  Convention. 
The  district  leader  is  the  first  deliverer.  How  does  he  get 
tlie  "goods"  himself?  After  the  delivery  of  the  delegates, 
the  electors  must  be  made  to  vote  for  the  candidates  adopted 
by  those  delegates.  The  district  leader  again  is  the  chief  agent 
of  this  operation.    How  does  he  succeed  in  it  ? 

In  both  cases  he  gains  his  ends  by  corruption  and  by  seduc- 
tion.     The  sinews  of  corruption  are  supplied  him  by  the 
^Machine;  the  means  of  seduction  he  derives  from  his  own 
Resources.     He  is  amiable  with  everybody,  with  the  lowest 
of  the  low,  he  is  all  things  to  all  men.    To  offend  no  one,  to 
X>lease  every  one,  that  is  his  motto.     He  is  in  constant  touch 
^with  all  the  electors  of  his  district,  he  knows  their  ins  and 
outs,  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  of  each  man,  and  how 
"to  exploit  them.    He  "  understands  "  all  his  people  perfectly, 
because  he  is  one  of  them  himself ;  he  is  eminently  "  represen- 
tative "  of  the  community  on  which  he  acts ;  he  is  on  a  moral 
and  intellectual  level  which  is  neither  higher  nor  lower  than 
t.hat  of  the  average  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district:  if  the 
district  is  one  which  swarms  with  the  dregs  of  the  population, 
'with  frequenters  of  drinking-saloons,  the  local  leader  of  the 
^Machine  is  not  much  superior ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  well- 
inhabited  district  the  leader  always  has  a  respectable  appear- 
ance, his  get-up  and  his  address  are  gentlemanly,  he  speaks 
^English  correctly,  he  is  pleasing,  genial,  but  without  being 
xnilgar.    With  these  apparent  virtues  he  combines  certain  moral 
'Virtues,  a  very  small  stock  it  is  true,  but  which  ensure  him 
Esteem  and  general  confidence:   he  is  a  man  of  courage,  of 
strength  of  will,  and  above  all  a  man  of  his  word.    No  matter 
if  he  is  a  low  wire-puller,  who  sticks  at  no  fraud,  or  if  he  has 
committed  breaches  of  trust  in  public  offices, — he  keeps  his 
promises,  he  is  a  man  of  honour.     This  merit  is  appreciated 
in  him  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  others  because  everybody  or 
Nearly  everybody  has  something  to  ask  of  him ;  and  if  he  is 
Hot  asked  for  anything,  he  volunteers  his  services.     All  aspir- 
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ant*  to  public  office  who  inhabit  "  his  "  ilistxict  apply  to  him. 
fitirn  member*  of  the  bar  who  want  a  judgeship  do*  n  I 
I m,1  WM|»IIH      In  that  JiBiiict  h*  is  the  sole  dispenser  nf  a 
the  puliln  'iil  "I  iiit«  party  Orpuiiiation     Ttw 

bonOtttU  Uiillianiliii  lm-nflh"  M;l.]illii  .  listri  Ultra  time,  oft 
among  lii'*  iMdUtt  ImiIiIM  U  entirely  ID  their  discretion  linuj 
the.  boat  uki'  i>i  i!i'  i  Iqi  tli-  loiiimou  cause.  ThU  "  patron** 
:  tt)  the  leader  is  tht«  DXJIt  important  part  of  tits  i 
lad  nuaKM  liiiii  usdispttted  master  in  his  t. 
it  draw*  into  hi.s  mbit  the  whole  trib*.  of  nfflce-stvkers  whu 
realist)  that  there  is  M  salvation  save  in  him.  These  are  r. 
Mi.lv  t I «•■  aipliinU  bo  <■!'■'  iivr  pnatl  who  cannot  be  elected  if 
they  arc  Ml  OB  ;l"  slabs,  Um  iNtM  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Machine;  OH  non-eli-.  im-  postal  in  the  public  ilrpirtmml 
down  to  those  or  office  messengers,  am  invariably  given  t 
favour  ;  to  olitmii  one,  you  [mint  have  what  in  called  a  ■  pull," 
or"pui;  •  which  pull  the  official  to  make  fti 

do  Bump  tiling  contrary  bo  I-  l>  spoils  system,  ti 

public  servant  who  owes  his  place,  not  to  his  merit,  hut  U>  t  U 

i  ■  to  the  approval  of  the  party  organ  i  rati  no,  contra 
"WfiM""  inward  il :  Hi''  representative  of  the  Organic  turn 
tin  tsaderof  the  Machine,  has  a  "pull"  on  him.  If  the  ra- 
li  ptaoM  til  ilic  pnblu  service,  a  good  many  uf  winch 
l  |  Tor  tin-  une  uf  the  politicians  and  tbair  a 
urea,  are  n»t  paSdont,  Um  leader  hi  in  a  positiun  to  f 
people  i .1  ••'■  Ui  (jet  them  small  |" 

roads,  in  street-earn,  and  other  large  private  coorsn 
panics,  as  we  arc  aware,  have  mad  of  ■■  protection," 
anxious  to  stand  well  with  the  nil  ]nnrrr(ul  party  « 
they  always  give  a  good  reception  to  the  applications  O 
■Herniations  of  the  loader  of  the  Machine:  ha  h 
e  great  employers  of  labour. 
In  addition  to  the  places,  there  are  a  tbonsaod  and  m 
>urs  which  the  representative  of  tlie  Machine  can  g 
means  of  his  influence,  favours  which  imply  the  weal  ■ 
the  whole  existence  of  many  humble  folk  :  permits  i< 
the  police  or  by  other  authorities  for  [living  sons*  a 
or  bunt ue**  on  the  public  thoroughfare.  Mich  a*  that  a 
monger,  of  vendor  of  roasted  chestnuts,  of  seller  i 
drinks,  of  boot-black,  etc;  a  word   from   the  I 
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Machine  is  enough  to  got  the  poor  fellow  permission  to  set 
up  his  improvised  shop  at  a.  street-corner.  It  is  through  the 
leader  again  that  one  can  obtain  a  license  to  open  a  drinking- 
saloon  or  get  it  refused  to  a  competitor.  The  power  of  his 
jmlls  extends  even  to  defying  the  law  itself;  it  ensures  impunity 
to  misdemeanoiirs,  nay  even  to  criminal  offences,  if  the  culprits 
are  trusty  followers  of  the  Machine.  Sometimes  it  is  a  ease 
only  of  breaking  the  law  with  no  guilty  intention,  such  as  an 
infringement  of  building  regulations,  but  far  more  often  the 
leader  of  the  Machine  uses  his  power  to  protect  gaol-birds. 
If  the  offenders  are  notoriously  supporters  of  the  Machine,  the 
policemen  will  often  think  twice  about  arresting  them.  When 
they  are  arrested,  the  leader  intervenes  and  applies  for  their 
teleaso  on  bail.  Sometimes  he  may  have  to  spend  the  whole 
morning  at  the  police  court  interceding  for  one  after  another 
of  his  clients,  arrested  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  for 
assaults  committed  in  a  brawl,  or  for  other  offences.  The 
leader  provides  the  sum  fixed  by  the  judge  as  bail,  and  then, 
before  the  hearing  comes  on,  tries  to  get  the  judge  to  dis- 
miss the  case,  or  at  all  events  to  obtain  a,  considerable  reduc- 
tion or  a  con i mutation  of  the  penalty.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  the  judge  himself  to  be.  the  local  leader  of  the  Machine 
outside  the  court ;  in  that  case  the  law  is  squared  in  a  still  more 
summary  fashion.  If  the  matter  is  a  more  serious  one  and  comes 
within  the  province  of  the  prosecuting  officers,  the  Machine 
exerts  its  influence  with  them  to  get  the  prosecution  dropped. 
The  right  which  these  officers  have,  in  several  States,  to  dis- 
miss a  case  without  giving  any  reasons,  enables  them  to  fall 
in  with  the  wishes  of  the  Machine,  which  has  a  "  pull "  on  them 
as  it  has  on  all  the  elective  officials.  If  the  prosecution  can- 
not be  stopped,  it  can  be  spun  out  and  the  decision  postponed. 
Whatever  the  gravity  of  the  case  therefore,  as  soon  as  there  is 
any  "trouble,"  everybody  rushes  off  to  the  leader  of  the  Ma- 
chine. He  is  an  inverted  tribune  of  the  people,  lie  defends  the 
obscure  and  the  humble  against  justice,  he  interposes  between 
them  and  the  arm  of  the  law. 

Many  other  citizens  who  have  nothing  to  ask  or  fear  from 
the  public  authorities,  but  who  are  in  needy  circumstances,  also 
get  help  and  succour  from  tbe  representative  of  the  Machine : 
to  this  one  he  lends  a  dollar ;  for  another  he  obtains  a  railroad 
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ticket  without  payment;  be  ha*  cool  distributed  in  the  depth 
of  winter;  he  waken  other  gttti  in  kind  (  he  sometime*  tttnds 
l«)iiltry  lICbrittmM  time;  he  buys  medicine  for  a  nick  person; 
i»>  he) pi*  i"  bur j  the  dead  by  procuring  a  roAn  *»o  credit  or 
II"  ban  a  kind  heart  in  virtue  of  hi.i  position,  ami 
his  pftritttHI  give*  Him  the  means  of  satisfying  hit  nerd  b.r 
UadBMI;  tin-  money  nlmli  be  distribute*  comes  fwrn  th- 
ebMt  "f  Ihl  M;u -lii tn- ,  ill--  [attar  ha*  obtained  it  by  die  moat 
reprehensible  methods  tbjOM  which  we  have  seen  pra.  I 
Tammany  Hall,  but  tn>  mutter.  Willi  thai  money  be  can  also 
dispense  nn  ample  hospitality  in  the  drinking -saloons.  Aa  soon 
as  he  cornea  in.  friends  known  and  unknown  gather  round  hint, 
and  he  treats  everybody,  he  orders  am  drink  aflsr  another  for 
the  company;  bt  uitQ  does  tot  drink,  he  is 

I  !•■>*  intrrmittmi 

hospitality  U ofland  in  thl  ' iiuu;  admitted 

by  the  latter  a-  U  ~cincnts,  they  are 

socially  swept  into  the  sphere  of  influence  of  (be  Machine, 
ban  who  are  below  the  favours  or  the  civilities  of  the 
represent  t     lime  are  bought  right  ont  at  the 

market  price.  Ka.li  man  ia  taken  by  his  weak  side.  It  ia  like 
a  huge  spider's  web  spread  by  tbe  Machine  over  tfaa  i 
Every  new  elector  is  drawn  into  it  at  iinrc  Aa  soon  aa  k* 
moves  into  the  locality  an  enquiry  ia  made  about  him  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Machine  in  whose  jurisdiction  bt*  old 
residence  was  situ  <  <!  him.  an  attempt  is  mad* 

to  win  him.     An  answer  ia  found  in  bis  ansa  to  tbr  invariants 
irhfefa  baunti  tin  Machine;  what  doc*  he  want,  what 
would  be  like  tn  har«  f     Tha  man  who  does  nut  wish  for  any- 
thing, who  does  not  ask  for  anything,  i»  tin*  moat  painful  paxtW 
rs  him  almost  as  a  beteable  twin* 
The  favours  of  every  kind  granted  to   iii.w  who  go  with 
"  rewards."  find  a  corollary  in  the  "  punttk- 
mnnts"  inflicted  on  those   wlto  cross  its  path.     |i    ..■ 

kha f  theii  tirelihood,  it  persecute*  and  molests  them  with 

all  the  resources  of  its  influence.     If  the  man  who  has  incumni    J 
its  animosity  ia  an  employee,  it  gels  him  dismissed  from  I 
situation ;  if  he  is  engaged  in  manufactures  or  trade,  the  load 
sets  the  police  at  him  who  make  a  point  of  worrying  hum  • 
the  moat  futile  or  imaginary  pretexts ;  at  una  time  the  a 
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conditions  of  his  establishment  are  defective,  at  another  the 
carriages  or  vans  which  stand  outside  his  door  impede  the 
traffic.  The  tax  collector  makes  a  minute  investigation  into 
the  taxes  and  licenses  paid  by  the  trader  who  is  in  the  bad 
books  of  the  Machine,  and  discovers  that  he  has  not  been  pay- 
ing the  proper  sum.  The  saloon-keeper  who  remained  open 
after  the  statutory  hour  at  night  and  on  Sundays,  with  the 
countenance  of  the  police,  is  prosecuted  and  fined  heavily  as 
soon  as  he  has  lost  the  favour  of  the  Machine.  The  wretched 
peddler  at  the  street-corner  does  not  escape  the  vengeance  of 
the  Machine  any  more  than  the  millionnaires ;  his  permit  is 
withdrawn.  To  vindicate  its  slighted  authority,  the  Machine 
makes  use  of  everything,  even  of  corpses,  as  in  the  case  of 
Tammany,  which,  in  order  to  give  a  too  independent  under- 
taker a  lesson,  ordered  the  municipal  employees  at  its  beck 
and  call  to  put  him  on  short  commons,  to  send  him  only  one 
dead  body  a  month. 

It  would  be  better,  however,  to  listen  to  the  testimony  on 
this  subject  of  an  unexceptionable  witness  who,  after  having 
belonged  to  the  famous  Republican  Machine  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  recently  severed  his  connection  with  it  in  an  emphatic  way, 
Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  the  owner  of  a  dry  goods  store,  who 
was  made  Postmaster-General  in  circumstances  which  will  be 
within  the  reader's  recollection.  This  is  the  tenor  of  his 
evidence : 

No  sooner  does  a  man  show  independence,  and  refuse  to  indorse  the 
misdeeds  of  the  political  Machine  than  he  is  taken  in  hand  to  be  disci- 
plined. If  he  is  the  employee  of  a  corporation,  he  is  threatened  with 
discharge  ;  if  he  is  a  merchant,  he  is  boycotted  ;  if  he  is  a  clerk,  the  head 
of  the  firm  is  notified  that  he  must  be  suppressed  ;  if  he  is  interested  in  a 
corporation,  the  company's  interests  are  threatened ;  if  he  is  a  director 
or  stockholder  in  a  bank,  large  customers  are  found  to  threaten  the  with- 
drawal of  their  business  ;  if  he  is  a  physician,  good  patrons  object;  if  he 
is  a  lawyer,  his  clients  are  given  orders  and  threaten  to  leave  him ;  if 
he  is  a  preacher,  members  of  his  congregation  protest ;  if  a  man  daring 
to  be  independent  of  political  dictation  is  in  debt,  he  is  threatened  by 
those  who  hold  his  obligations.  This  is  not  the  result  of  accident,  but  of 
method.  It  is  the  result  of  a  carefully  planned  and  manipulated  system 
that  extends  into  every  county  in  the  State,  and  reaches  all  classes  of 
business.  It  is  every -day  and  every -year  working  machinery  ;  manned 
by  a  host  of  ]>olitical  retainers,  who  report  to  the  central  office  the  first 
symptoms  of  Machine  insubordination,  and  who  are  expected  to  advise 
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way*  "w*  dmu  "'  applying  Hi*  allruclhg  and 
there  in  ■  da*-  Ol  influence*  which  Uw 

mich.     They  arc  uicii  win.  km  M  iMl  i-rwlit  long  >rar*  of 
prnfnalonal  and  huaim-u  nvnnl.  ;  men  who  art-  lender*  Id  their 

M  arc  *  yii' mj  ma  for  lateaiwy 
whom  ordinary  i-'miideratiima  will 
lenacr  to  tin:  exknenca  of  the  Machine,  awl  Methods 
muat  b*  (■  >un<i  to  k«-ji  tlinui  fr.n»  ukiuu  an  ariltn  Interna  In  pdhsaa 
To  influent*  Uuso  m p ii  la  an  In  motion  the  character  torpedo.  tfa«  H-pata- 
llon-amircbiog  and  the  jrin-l  nuinr-lr.irn.vim;  Machine.  It  is  worked  ay 
the  liand*  of  a  gang  of  place-holders  and  place-aiMilnrr*,  who  rlak  awaking 
by  trying  to  rob  honest  men  of  their  character*.  It  la  a  warning  at*  wtaat 
all  who  protest  moat  encounter  The 
Thai  moat  r< mlrmpilble  of  human  being*  —  Ui* 
—  atarta  hie  miserable  work.  The  scandal  ■)> 
labor*  *y*tematically  In  pSaM  Sot  ••  iv  Mat  Innuendo,  Insiasaalkwal,  aa>l 
base  lira.  IteUvlne  ageni  in,  cHimpo*  id  uf  low  loola  and  Ikon*.  are-  hind 
at  greai  exiion**  to  dog  t)ia  lnotatep*  of  thnar  who  dare  work  agalaat  lk# 
Machine.  They  are  [-aid  to  fabricate  ■lorlc*.  Invent  fakw  aot— Un— . 
and  furnUh  falar  evtdvnce  against  any  one  wlmm  the  Machine  may  wash 
In  destroy.  Any  man  who  cauaca  trouble  U  sore  In  teal  their  wnganan 
Thoa*  connected  In  any  way  with  thu  peranns  of  Ibalr  special  hatred  are 
m.i  sale.  The  youth  or  the  aged  are  not  spared.  They  do  aw*  cava  lar 
the  ^ray -haired  mother  or  Innocent  children,  anil  (hi*  la  why  mm  da  awe 
dara  to  fight.  Any  man  who  enters  tha  arena  of  IVnusyltanla  sadsUca 
to-day  against  the  Machine  will  not  seenpe  It.  ■ 

In  truth,  this  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  mnmA 
Uy  claim  to  originality;  it  ii  that  .if  ban  Sicilian  mat*  and  th* 
Italian  ntmorro,  minus  the  stiletto  atiil  th*  gun,  ami  pin*  taw 

H  o.'titilic  incthinl- 

Whilw  bringing  flo-ir  efforU  to  bear  oa  individual  Har tnra. 
the  leaders  til  flu'  ataahhw  alao  make  great  exertion*  lo  culti- 
vate the  friendship  of  men  who  through  their  [awttinti  <■» 
their  hlWlfaaH  Can  procure  then  »vrlnsurio*»i  in  a  lump,  wh*»  ran 
s*rre  as  recruiting  sergeants.  For  this  purp»w>  they  snake 
friends  in  tin-  workmen's  trade  unions,  in  the  fat-ttsries  and 
the  workshops,  and  oven  descend  to  the  lowest  step  id  th* 
social  ladder  to  get  useful  help  ;  they  get  bold  of  the  keeper* 
of  lodging-houses,  of  gambling-houses,  and  of  every  kind  of 
den  frequented  by  the  criminal  or  srmi-rnminnl  china,  sat  iftaw 
aalooo-keejKTS,  by  enauring  ih-'in  protection  against  Use  nolhaaew 
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and  the  law,  or  by  paying  them  directly.  The  co-operation 
of  the  saloon-keepers  is  particularly  appreciated,  and  very 
often  the  Machine  takes  them  into  partnership,  and  confers  on 
them  the  post  of  "  captain  "  of  the  precinct  in  which  their  saloon 
is  situated.  The  drinking-saloon  is,  in  fact,  the  great  labora- 
tory of  the  Machine.  It  is  there  that  a  great  deal  of  the  elec- 
tioneering work  is  done ;  the  saloon-keepers  who  attend  to  this 
business  do  not  always  confine  themselves  to  the  rdle  of  humble 
auxiliaries  of  the  Machine ;  their  influence  develops  their  am- 
bitions and  their  appetites,  and  gives  them  access  to  municipal 
councils,  and  even  to  State  legislatures,  where  they  look  after 
the  interests  of  their  trade,  and  prostitute  their  official  position 
to  every  form  of  corruption. 

To  be  up  to  the  mark,  a  leader  should  also  be  an  expert  in 
the  art  of  fraudulently  procuring  electoral  registration  and  the 
naturalization  of  non-qualified  persons.  He  must  be  not  less 
familiar  with  the  devices  resorted  to  during  the  counting  of 
the  voting-papers,  so  as  to  swell  in  a  miraculous  way  the  num-  , 
ber  of  votes  obtained  by  the  candidates  of  the  Machine,  and  in 
any  event  it  is  his  business  to  rescue  from  the  clutches  of  the 
law  any  of  his  henchmen  who  have  been  caught  in  the  act  of 
tampering  with  voting-papers. 

All  this  work  of  inveigling  the  electors  is  done  both  by  the 
district  leader  and  by  the  small  leaders  of  the  precincts  or 
divisions.  The  latter  serve  as  informers  and  finger-posts  to 
the  Machine;  they  are  continually  spying  on  the  inhabitants 
of  their  little  domain  on  its  behalf.  At  the  same  time  they 
operate  themselves :  the  Machine  gives  them  as  their  share 
some  money  and  a  few  subordinate  places  to  distribute.  The 
relative  influence  attaching  to  their  position  of  representative 
of  the  Machine  enables  them  also  to  grant  small  favours  and 
to  render  services  of  less  importance.  If  the  resources  in 
influence  and  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  precinct  leader  are 
inadequate,  he  refers  to  the  leader  of  the  district,  who  almost 
always  finds  the  ways  and  means ;  in  cases  where  that  is  beyond 
the  latter's  powers,  where  an  exceptionally  strong  "  pull "  or  an 
authoritative  act  is  required,  the  leader  applies  to  the  boss. 

This  is  the  proper  moment  for  us  also  to  transport  ourselves 
into  the  higher  sphere  of  the  Machine,  in  which  the  boss 
reigns  supreme. 


Tli"  operations  of  the  "leaders,"  which  Iwar  rather  on  the 
lower  atnttai  of  th*  i«  urn  latino,  enable  tlw*  Machine  to  "fit  the 
primaries."  to  ton  of  delegates  U>  its  liking, 

and  to  bring  the  big  battalions  nj>  to  the  poll.  Bat  the  re- 
spectaluY  j ■■  'i  1 1 ' ' 1 1  ol  i>i"  absBtOIBM  mmld  often  be  capable  of 
rejecting  the  candidates  ->(  Uu    stsWhils*,  be  these  latter  ape 

umI  tin- -1  ll— III  llllj  i ml iv ill iiitls,    Tin-  M  ii  iimr  cannot  aJfiT-1 

the  luxtin   d  bigbx  \.'--  aeadidataa:  il.-v  would  not  be  able 

to  render  it  the  bh  ll  subsists  ;  a  Buw  of  unle> 

I  mind  and  anxious  |o  da  In-  dot]        ild  not  provide  it 

(Mil,  Mi.-  pilU  will,  which  it  nliHlin  the  vote*  of  the  ejectors. 

lobinw,  fiicb  as  Tammany  for  instance,  an 

obliged  to  let  in  notorious  bandit*  as  a  measure  of  nrerantJMi: 

i    li.n.',  either  u  ueonnliOM  or  spectators,  beooaa* 

acijitaititi '  tin-  Machine,  and 

lit  make  dangerous  revelations.     In  any  event,  the 

nitfinagltinl  of  Lbs  existence  always  impel  the  Machine  t«  prefer 

;i>i  I'itiidulalea  men  who  an 

respective  social  anhatn,  u  Ik-iIi-t  it  ia  a  iw  of  a  ciiy  coonril- 

■ 
To  thrust  then  on  ili.-  bulk  nf  til-  party,  inelodbig  H    i 
able  and  Indapaadant  *•■<-<.  ■    r'-ipjired  a  higher 

■tntnjy  and  ■  ■]*  partami 

in'  thrmttelres,  of  thr  bnea, 
'    managing  ring. 
Tin-  A   B  -v  of  the  Machine  is  to  shaft*  the 

electoral  park,  to  mix  up  its  own  OUtsa  « it!,  that  of  the  party 
whose  tli  ' ;.  the  ttn-at  nolltkaaJ  pranrsaparwsni 

of  tin-  day,  iin.l  to  create  a  confusion  between  the  ■iffifiW 

elections  tl etlraa.     At  the  municipal  election  the  asses*  is 

■nod  government  -n»te  of  the  nartev 

mentsoi  -  >nrT.  -ir  I'ulsv  oi 

i      lippinea,     Why,  the  particular  eaty  elertioa  will  ptejsV 
termini' H  ■•  turns,  or  rrssj  of 

the  presidential  election  -  I     look  closely  into 

the  merit  of  this  or  that    In 

general  fate  of  tin  ti,  and  if 

some  electors  are  prepared  to  jco|wrdiie  it  because  Use  a 
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for  the  city  council  in  their  ward  is  not  the  ideal  of  all  the 
virtues,  they  will  do  this  on  their  own  responsibility.  The 
Machine  includes  men  whose  political  morality  provokes  strong 
animadversion ;  it  may  be  so  ;  it  has  governed  the  city  or  the 
State  like  a  satrapy ;  there  is,  perhaps,  an  element  of  truth  in  this 
charge ;  but  is  it  fair  to  make  the  party  pay  for  the  individual 
faults  of  a  few  of  its  servants  ?  The  enemy  is  at  the  gates,  and 
it  is  the  "  life  of  the  party,"  of  that  grand,  of  that  noble  party, 
which  must  be  saved ;  who  will  lift  a  parricidal  hand  against 
it  ?  Sometimes  the  stake  is  still  higher ;  the  party  which  the 
Machine  claims  to  serve  is  identified  with  a  problem  which 
closely  concerns  the  daily  existence  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  citizens,  such  as  the  protection  of  the  national  industries 
or  the  currency ;  the  defeat  of  the  party  means  financial  ruin 
followed  by  the  advent  of  anarchy  and  socialism ;  under  such 
circumstances  what  do  men  signify  ?  it  is  the  flag  which  must 
be  followed.  And  each  time  the  conjuncture  is  an  exceptional 
one ;  each  time  it  is  a  case  of  force  majeure  which  makes  it 
imperative  to  vote  the  party  ticket  as  it  stands,  to  vote  even 
for  a  "yellow  dog."  The  American's  excitability  of  tempera- 
ment, which  inclines  him  to  exaggeration,  and  his  imagination, 
which  magnifies  everything,  make  this  game  of  the  Machine  a 
fairly  easy  one. 

This  card-shuffling  game  is  very  often  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Machine  slips  spurious  cards  into  the  pack,  it 
puts  forward  ornamental  candidates  or  fictitious  candidates  in- 
tended to  impress  the  electors.  It  selects  perfectly  respectable 
men  whose  reputation  and  social  position  appear  to  preclude 
the  idea  that  they  would  make  themselves  liegemen  of  the 
Machine ;  but  owing  to  their  weakness  of  character  and  want 
of  perspicacity  they  become,  without  being  aware  of  it,  tools  in 
the  hands  of  the  astute  leaders  of  the  Machine ;  they  do  what 
the  Machine  wants,  and  shield  it  with  their  respectability. 
This  category  of  candidates  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  figure- 
heads." A  "  prominent  citizen,"  who  has  succeeded  by  hon- 
ourable means,  pious,  known  for  the  interest  which  he  takes 
in  charities,  in  social  movements,  full  of  good  intentions,  but 
stung  by  political  ambition  or  accessible  to  vanity,  the  figure- 
head is  highly  pleased  at  being  courted  by  the  big  politicians 
who  rule  the  roast  at  the  political  board ;  he  lends  them  a  willing 
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to  make  the  political  bandits  hide  their  heads.  The  superla- 
tively odious  candidate  who  has  voluntarily  retired  is  a  dummy. 
Sometimes  the  Machine  inverts  the  procedure;  it  begins  by 
putting  forward  an  honourable  man,  then  at  the  last  moment 
it  drops  him  and  replaces  him  by  a  candidate  of  its  own  mak- 
ing. This  time  it  is  the  respectable  candidate  who  has  served 
as  dummy.  As  a  rule,  the  dummy  is  a  conscious  accomplice 
of  the  Machine,  whereas  the  figure-head  always  acts  in  good 
faith.1 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  part  of  dummy,  as  confederate 
of  the  Machine,  to  be  played  by  the  Machine  of  the  opposite 
party.    If  this  latter  is  not  strong  enough  to  get  possession  of 
the  spoils,  if  it  has  no  chance  of  carrying  its  ticket  against 
the  opposite  ticket,  it  prefers  to  come  to  terms  with  its  rival, 
to  help  it  to  elect  its  candidates,  in  order  to  get  a  share  of 
the  spoils  as  its  reward.    With  this  object  it  makes  weak 
nominations,  it  chooses  for  the  party  which  it  represents  candi- 
dates likely  rather  to  repel  than  attract  the  electors ;  it  dooms 
them  to  failure  beforehand,  in  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  the 
pretended  hostile  Machine.    For  instance,  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, ruled  by  the  Republican  Machine,  independent  citizens, 
or  even  Republicans,  disgusted  with  the  corrupt  regime  of  their 
boss,  would  be  inclined  to  vote,  at  the  election  for  Governor, 
for  an  honest  man  even  if  he  were  a  Democrat.    The  Demo- 
cratic Machine  ought,  one  would  think,  to  jump  at  this  oppor- 
tunity of  selecting  an  acceptable  candidate.    It  does  exactly 
the  contrary ;  it  chooses  a  candidate  who  is  personally  honour- 
able, but  a  violent  silverite.     A  good  many  of  the  electors  who 
have  revolted  against  the  Republican  boss  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  turn  against  the  principles  of  their  party  and  the 
primordial  interests  of  their  country ;  they  abstain  from  vot- 
ing, or  vote  for  the  Republican  candidate,  and  the  latter  is 
elected  for  the  greater  triumph  of  the  Machine  of  which  he 
is  the  servile  instrument.     At  a  municipal  election,  in  which 
questions  of  national  politics  may  be  of  little  or  no  avail  to 
confuse  the  issues,  the  confederate  Machine  selects  candidates 

1  In  everyday  language  the  dummy  and  the  figure-head  are  often  con- 
fused, the  first  term  being  used  for  the  second,  but  wrongly  so;  the  figure- 
bead  really  takes  part  in  the  game,  although  he  is  prompted,  whereat  the 
dummy,  as  in  whist,  is  always  passive. 


whose  personality,  if  not  their  programme,  is  enough  to  r>-]-»l 
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Machiavellian  combinations  are,  however,  only  seen* 
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f  abHguu  t<>  rota  whether  t ii.-%  i;i  ■ 
an  niflu.'iiiit]  politfapM  naplj  "sells  out"  the  roles  which  he 
■'  controls  "  to  the  rival  Machine.     It  is  quite  common,  as  I  hare 

already  meatk I  in  the.  propet  pwoe,  roi  :lie  Machines  to  help 

each  other  to  carry  the  primaries  of  the  party,  by  the  loan  of 
their  "boys";  at  the  elections  these  little  courtesies  are  borne 
in  mind.  When  a  formidable  movement  of  independent  elector*. 
of  "  reformers,"  breaks  out,  an  understanding  between  the  two- 
Machines  often  seems  to  them  the  obvious  course  —  the  Machine* 
in  opposition  assists  the  threatened  Machine,  not  so  much  iass> 
order  to  save  it  as  to  save  tli-  Machine  rrfgUns,  the.  w\ 
tern  which  NlBpOfta  the  po 

\\  bt  D  the  MftObbae  in  nppoaithni  ion  not  think  it  add 
ui  take  up  (hisj  attitude,  the  Machine  ■ttMfci 
pendents  of  its  own  party  resorta  to  the  •■ harmony" 
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allowed  to  have  the  candidates.     At  a  pinch,  it  allows  the 
calcitrant*  a  port  in  <> 
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according  to  the  situation:   it  Sings  the  Cerberus  of  j 
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opinion  a  few  elective  posts  bestowed  on  highly  respectable 
persons ;  if  possible,  it  selects  them  from  the  class  of  figure- 
heads, otherwise  it  acquiesces  in  the  complete  abandonment 
of  these  offices.  If  the  brute  is  savage  and  has  sharp  teeth, 
the  Machine  throws  it  a  few  more  sops.  Sometimes  the  Ma- 
chine is  in  such  danger  that  it  consents,  always  "for  the  sake 
of  harmony,"  to  keep  the  second  and  third  rate  places  only  for 
its  men.  If  public  opinion  declares  with  special  force  in 
favour  of  a  certain  candidature,  the  Machine  hastens  to  adopt 
it.  The  flexibility  with  which  the  Machine  tries  to  adapt 
itself  to  circumstances  has  no  limits ;  it  is  capable,  in  order  to 
mislead  public  opinion,  of  changing  its  skin,  of  becoming 
quite  "respectable,"  and  of  appearing  exclusively  taken  up 
with  the  public  weal,  of  even  hoisting  the  standard  of  "re- 
form," of  starting  on  a  crusade  against  the  corruption  of  the 
politicians,  especially  when  that  corruption  is  embodied  in 
the  Machine  of  the  opposite  party.  All  this  lasts  just  as  long 
as  is  required  for  the  storm  to  blow  over ;  when  the  popular 
effervescence  has  subsided,  the  Machine  will  revert  to  its  old 
ways.  The  promised  reforms  are  made  away  with ;  the  bills 
are  brought  in  only  as  a  matter  of  form,  or,  if  they  are  passed, 
they  are  stripped  of  their  vitality  in  committee  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  them  still-born.  The  homage  to  honesty 
and  the  acts  of  penitence  which  the  Machine  finds  itself 
obliged  to  do  are  temporary  ordeals  for  it,  interludes  only 
which  interrupt  its  peaceable  possession  of  power.  Except  in 
the  periods  of  crises,  it  cares  little  for  what  honest  folk  think 
of  its  deeds  or  misdeeds ;  it  reckons  on  the  indifference  and  the 
apathy  of  the  great  mass  of  the  electors ;  it  is  convinced  that 
the  party  will  "  wheel  into  line,"  whatever  the  men  whom  it 
puts  in  power.  Experience  but  rarely  contradicts  it ;  in  quiet 
times  it  can  manipulate  the  candidatures  as  it  likes,  and  that 
is  enough  to  make  it  master  of  the  position. 

Trifling  with  public  opinion,  fencing  with  it  or  simply  ignor- 
ing it  when  it  can  afford  to  do  so,  the  Machine,  however,  always 
makes  it  believe  that  after  all  it  is  obliged  to  do  what  the 
"people"  want,  that  it  has,  in  reality,  no  power.  And  the 
"people"  accepts  this  view  with  much  complacency,  it  knows 
that  the  politicians  are  full  of  craft  and  guile,  but  it  has  con- 
fidence in  its  own  strength,  an  ingenuous  confidence  which 
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0  much  on  readers,  on  sub- 
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big  to  its  pulls,  is  able  to  procure  the 
papers  large  advertising  orders.  Besides  this,  it 
individual  adUon  oc  bribsj  ti(.-m  with  place*  given  to  them  ue 
t»  their  laUkM.  In  M'lurn  UuM  newspapers  present  the  farts 
in  a  light  which  is  favourable  to  tin-  Machine,  and  kr«p  out 
matter  which  is  MMBBfomh  I         i  the  lassa  prefer* 

the  good  office*  uf  tile  reporters  who  regularly  insert 
paragraphs  of  a  En  lines,  mxign ihcant  in  appearance,  but 
always  worded  to  wait  the  Ififthlia*.  while  in  the  aatn 
•per  the  loading  altlols*,  which  ti.inlly  in.-. 
inveighing  against,  tl  Iwaaca 

the  system  of  "patent    ni.nh-  "  for  their  r«iuireBic«t»,  and 
tlu*  local  nr*«|a|»-r  with  articles  and  news  which  they  f 
written  at  head-quarters.     Generally  the  small  local  journal 
u\„-  of  Hi<'  jjiiwitIhI  instrument*  which  the  Machine  roes  to k* 
public  opinion  in  a  state  of  coma. 

IV 

Being  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Machine  holds  the  keys 
tli.'  electoral  litaitioB,  everybody  whose  interest*  are  affiari 
thereby  acknowledges  its  power,  whether  they  like  it  as  r* 
The  candidates  of  the  party  are  I  he  first  to  realize  that  they  i 
not  at  liberty  to  attain  their  objeot  independently  of  the  \ 
chine  and  still  less  in  opposition  to  it.  The  Marhine  is 
strong  even  for  candidates  who  occupy  such  an 
poatttOfl  t Ij Lit  they  tolgfat,  it  would  seem,  shake  it 
of  independent  character,  enjoying  great  personal 
and  a  "  military  hero  "  to  boot,  whose  laurels,  freshly 
in  a  recent  war,  throw  the  multitude  into  raptures,  on  ' 
a  rand  1.1   '  n  hales*  neeewnry  to  at  least 

the  rite  of  going  to  "  see  "  the  boss,  just  as  in  tiraad 
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according  to  the  narrative  of  Piano  Carpini,  the  Christians,  the 
legates  of  the  Pope  themselves,  who  appeared  before  the  Great 
Xhan,  were  obliged  to  conform  to  the  pagan  rite  of  passing 
tetween  two  fires,  to  show  that  they  were  not  cherishing  any 
evil  designs  against  the  master  and  were  not  concealing  poison 
or  noxious  herbs  wherewith  to  injure  him.  With  the  great 
majority  of  candidates,  the  enormous  election  expenses  and  the 
technical  complexity  of  the  election  business  are  quite  enough 
to  prevent  them  from  courting  the  popular  suffrages  with  their 
own  resources ;  if  an  aspirant  is  not  approved  by  the  Machine 
of  the  party  to  which  he  claims  to  belong,  he  must  construct 
a  Machine  for  himself  —  like  a  traveller  who  would  build  a 
railroad  for  his  own  use,  or  an  ordinary  citizen  who  would  start 
a  factory  to  procure  himself  a  piece  of  cloth.  Aided  by  the 
conditions  with  which  we  are  familiar,  the  Machine  has  suc- 
ceeded in  transforming  the  elections  into  an  industry,  exploited 
like  other  industrial  concerns,  on  the  method  of  concentration 
of  capital  and  labour  applied  to  the  raw  material.  Being  able 
to  deliver  its  product  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  it  takes 
orders,  it  contracts  for  elections :  does  any  one  wish  to  become 
municipal  councillor  or  member  of  the  legislature,  he  has  but  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  Machine,  to  "  see  "  the  boss  and  settle 
the  price;  the  Machine  undertakes  the  rest.  As  it  enjoys  a 
monopoly  in  its  line  of  business,  the  Machine  can  refuse  offers 
without  giving  any  reason,  that  is  to  say,  forbid  an  aspirant  to 
become  candidate.  The  boss  bluntly  informs  an  aspirant  to  an 
elective  post  that  he  cannot  grant  or  renew  his  "  nomination," 
and  the  applicant  must  bow  to  the  decision,  for  the  convention 
which  makes  the  nominations  makes  them  at  the  bidding  of 
the  boss,  recruited  as  it  is  by  his  henchmen  in  the  primaries, 
which  are  full  of  their  underlings.  Again,  the  tradition  of 
local  candidatures  which  excludes  candidates  not  residing  in  the 
constituency,  prevents  the  aspirant  shown  out  by  the  boss  from 
trying  his  political  luck  in  another  constituency.  The  boss  has 
thus  absolute  power  over  the  candidates,  he  can  admit  them  into 
or  shut  them  out  of  political  life  at  will.  It  also  happens  that 
the  boss  compels  a  man  to  stand :  in  following  out  his  ideas  of 
election  tactics,  he  has  settled  that  the  most  suitable  candidate 
in  the  particular  conjuncture  is  So-and-so;  it  matters  little 
if  this  individual  has  no  wish  to  come  forward,  or  if  he  has 
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an  igpohrtMBl  tltttdf,  ha  iinist  obey,  if  he  i 
to  give  up  public  life  for  good.    Thus  in  the  course  o 
few  years  the  boss  of  Tarn  many  Hall  ordered  one  of  b 
a  member  of  Congress,  to  resign  in  order  to  become  a  a 
for  the  post  of  treasurer  of  the  city  of  New  York,  i 
member  of  Congress  exchanged  his  title  of  legislator  for  tl 
municipal  employee.     Quite  recently  the  same  bow  selrv-ted  J 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  for  the  more  p 
ami  |*M  remunerative  post  of  State  Governor;  the  judge  « 
about  to  b  s  rax*  to  hit  digni- 

fied and  peaceful  position,  while  the  success  of  bis  party  at 
the  election  fur  Governor  wits  doubtful ;  he  none  the  Iras  obeyed, 
be  resigned  his  judgeship,  was  dafaatod,  but  be  did  his  doty  V 
the  boss  and  to  the  party  Machine. 

So  far  as  it  is  a  qm  bo  be  paid  for  the  * 

daturcs.  the  Machine  may  be  haggled  with,  but  up  to  a  a 
limit;  for  the  largo  sum  which  it  demands  from  then 
not  only  intruded  to  enrich  the  bosses,  the  latter  a 
coup  themselves  for  the  heavy  expenditure  which  they  k 
incur,  and  for  them  as  well  as  for  ordinary  I 
there  is  a  cost  price  below  which  they  cannot  go.  To  o 
considerable  reduction,  or  even  to  be  exempted  from  ■ 
ment.  the  candidate  must  himself  represent  a  certain  capita) 
which  may  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Machine  just  as  if 
it  was  in  cash.      I  belong  the  aipiranta  wb« 

hare  many  friends  and  followers,  and  who  are  strcaigly  I 
by  the  press,  the  figure-heads  whom  the  Machine  pu! 

i  bo  adorn  Its  ticket  with  theif  uium,  and  lastly  saea  « 
small  means  and  no  influence,  but  who  will  serve  the  Machio 
with  docility  in  their  aleetire  post*,  in  return  fur  winch  it 
aad*rfaik*a  to  p*J  ""'""  Bbjetion  sap— osi  b  potM  «*  f 

thry  si-ll  themselves  just  as  people  sold  their  soul  to  the  d 
■XCtpt  that  then'  is  no  formal  compact,  the  bargain  is  U 
mill.  ■  i-t.-.-l. 

The  other  candidates,  however,  who  have  contributed  I 
Or  less  handsomely  to  the  funds  or  the  Machine,  also  on 
service  after  their  election ;  every  public  official  mast  ten* 
his  influence  at  its  disposal,  that  which  his  office  nrocwaa  nisi 
as  well  as  his  own.  Mr.  Wanamnker  remarks  on  this  sijijeu 
"Down   to  the   borough  place,  up  to  the   I 
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appointment,  every  man  who  gets  a  place  must  make  obeisance 
to  the  boss.  .  .  .  Each  office-holder  becomes  a  servant  of 
the  Machine.  If  he  owns  a  newspaper  it  must  support  the 
Machine.  .  .  .  The  straits  which  a  man  in  the  service  is 
driven  to  to  control  his  relations,  and  his  bank,  and  his 
connections  of  every  kind  for  the  boss  is  ludicrous  as  well 
as  sad."1  In  this  way  the  power  of  the  Machine  extends 
over  all  the  branches  of  the  government,  none  escape  it, 
each  serves  to  satisfy  its  wants  and  its  appetites.  The 
Executive,  and  in  general  the  officials  who  are  at  the  head 
of  a  department,  are  the  first  prey  of  the  Machine,  for  they 
dispose  of  what  the  Machine  wants  above  all  things, — the 
subordinate  offices  in  the  public  administrations  with  which 
it  pays  its  henchmen  and  its  workers.  The  departmental  chiefs 
make  over  to  it  the  patronage  which  is  intrusted  to  them  by  the 
law.  The  municipal  Machine  claims  it  from  the  mayor;  the 
State  Machine  gets  the  State  offices  from  the  Governor;  the 
State  boss  extorts  the  nominations  to  the  Federal  places  of 
his  State  from  the  President  of  the  United  States.  And  each 
of  them  yields  to  the  exigencies  and  the  entreaties  of  the  respec- 
tive Machine,  for  the  same  reasons  which  the  case  of  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  disclosed  to  us  in  the  historical  sketch  of  the 
system  of  party  organization.  These  reasons  apply  with  still 
greater  force  to  the  lower  officials  who  have  to  deal,  not  with 
several  Senators  who  neutralize  each  other,  but  with  a  single 
boss,  and  who  have  behind  them  a  less  brilliant  record  and 
before  them  a  long  public  career  to  run,  with  prizes  to  be 
gained.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  local  official  of  as  high  a  rank 
as  State  Governor ;  he  is  not  in  needy  circumstances,  he  is  some- 
times very  rich,  a  millionnaire ;  but  his  political  future  depends 
entirely  on  the  Machine,  it  is  the  Machine  which  has  taken  him 
out  of  obscurity,  and  if  it  drops  him  he  will  fall  back  into  it; 
yet  he  has  further  ambitions,  he  would  like  to  become  Senator 
of  the  United  States,  or  he  even  dreams  of  the  White  House. 
The  men  of  the  Machine  are  always  at  him,  and  weak  char- 
acter as  he  generally  is,  he  soon  yields,  though  a  man  of  good 
intentions.  His  successor  and  the  successor  of  his  successor 
will  present  the  same  spectacle.2     At  the  best,  oscillating 

1  The  Speeches,  p.  109. 

*  A  recent  number  of  the  Gazette  of  Emporia,  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  con- 
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i  fear  of  poblil!  Opinion    ■  Marhine, 

will  wmr  himself  ml   in  niiiiwiitfil,  imr  In  iw  ami  now 
(h'»  ...tie t.     f'u  <    bat  by  no  means  the  only. 

object  of  lb  WW  DOnMOJOIll,  and  of  this  gaiae  at   see-«i-  *- 
which  the  OuMlim   indulges  toward  th«   Machine;   ho 
exercises  in  the  bitter's  favour,  under   il»  pHJBavnaj  the 
prerogatives    attached   to  his  function!.     Wherever  the 
"OWBl"  the  Governor,  as  the  saving  (toes,  he  m. 
ill.-   JaeHHOM   Of   tli.'    legMUNHm   "lii.'h   thwart 
makes  him  pardon  the  electoral  trickstrra  of  the 
official «  belonging  to  the  Machine,  and  who 
been  couvii'ti-'i.  atB, 

The  leiri^hit  iv<-  [Hiweri*  not  loss  prone  to  fall  into  the  rial 
of   the  Machines,  i 

a»  a  whole  eitcajteH  thin  influence  in  the  aiata-m 
KmUm    OC    ;i    nitt?Ttl1    ban.      It    U   only    the    indmdn 

DkUBbtn  of  OonajM  Um  bain  --f  their  lea 

b0  :ir>'  liti.li-r  tin-  tlnuub  of    the  l.ilr.t   like  t  he   ..' ', 

local  pobUa  tapaiataiftatWaii  anal  ;ir>'  obhired  t«>  render  it  t 
m ikaai  wiin  ii  ii  dnii. mils  Eran  them,  •m-h  a*  uking  t 
fiiliral  Bxaoutlva  to*  i>iju-t-^  f'.r  tba  maa  si 
obadlaoU)  taking  Iba  ttaain  In  the  loaal  - -ampaJtrne  ae»n»t  t: 
champion*  of  good  «ovirnm"iil.  and.  in  rnn-r  caam,  rotinc 
0  ■  , .  the  Miirloii.'  diraeta,  arbaa  H  i*  mt»T«t*Hi  m  i; 
particular  bill  fur  reason*  which  an-  generally  '•(  a  finatm 
Tintnr.'.     Far  mora  aarimu  i*  I  (  the  Machi 

lagtalatta  work  In  Um  aanldpal  «mmUm  ai 
bi  the  Beast  lefiaUtnraa.      la  aaon  hatfihtlaa)  i'*m!j»  ti 

Machine  "owns"  a  certain  number  of  members  whiiar  elntifti 


tBlnetl.  on  tlil»  nulijart,  ■  *rrj  ilianb-tcrialh-  vifcairtaUni  ■ 
iic.Y-rn.it,  —  lwi"l  raiuy«  in.  paOtlaal  — <  ■(it  Ihe  V  *<  aarf  ■  'ml 
oipertenc*  auj-pllpd  lit  hi*  [itr4HnH<n  won  wrn-  rvM  Vj  ike  >a4NUXa 
"  Than  will  ci.ine  lnU>  bli  counckl-nmm  iii.n.ntliy  if*  main*  y*w*»nw 
Th*>> will  |>1<-*.I  |»rlt  fi-allj.l.,1  ,MftivM  lr>Ui  |i»tll)  iknrrUlB.  X  ■ 
W  Arm.  II*  nnil  Uirwr  ill—  men  "V-ihnH  Ham  win  <—w  mm* 
numl  n-n  rmltj  mall  with  •dipmn  tot  II..  i«i-nw  U>  UrtWf     TWj  • 

Kiu  (Iwlr  caai|n>lin  ronLrtbuibiu  lu  Jiuiltj  ilwlr  r 
down.     Th»r*  Hill  *MM  rt.ttlft>r»  l.i  ■ 
•  will  r-nv  MiKar-ciMlnl  pJaiM  In  InM  I 
M  X.  and  uk<  bin  lolo  ■  Ugk  nnaalain  ■»..  Uhm  hkw  la*  Ii 
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expenses  it  has  paid;  these  tools  of  the  Machine  form  a 
nucleus  which  is  quickly  developed  by  intimidation  and  cor- 
ruption brought  to  bear  on  the  independent  members.  The 
latter  are  swept  into  the  net  first  of  all  by  the  institution  of 
the  legislative  caucus,  of  those  semi-official  meetings  of  the 
members  of  the  party  in  which  they  decide,  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  what  line  shall  be  taken  up  in  the  full  sitting  of  the 
House  on  each  important  question ;  on  pain  of  apostasy,  every 
member  of  the  party  is  obliged  to  vote  in  the  way  agreed  on. 
Forming  a  compact  group  which  manoeuvres  as  one  man,  the 
representatives  of  the  Machine  easily  become  masters  of  the 
caucus,  and  always  thrust  their  decisions  on  it.  Besides  this, 
the  members,  even  the  most  independent  ones,  are  reduced  to 
submission  through  fear  of  seeing  all  the  legislative  measures 
in  which  their  constituencies  are  interested  shelved.  The 
speaker  of  the  assembly,  chosen  in  caucus,  is  a  creature  of 
the  Machine,  and  it  is  he  who  appoints  all  the  legislative  com- 
mittees, taking  care  to  keep  out  the  members  who  have  shown 
themselves  uncompromising  toward  the  Machine.  As  soon  as 
a  bill  brought  in  by  one  of  these  members  is  referred  to  the 
committee,  it  is  smothered  there,  the  committee  never  reports 
on  it  The  more  honourable  members  therefore  make  up  their 
minds,  in  despair,  to  vote  for  the  most  scandalous  proposals, 
dictated  by  the  Machine,  in  order  to  prevent  the  interests  of 
their  constituents  from  being  neglected.  If  the  Governor  of 
the  State  is  a  creature?  of  the  Machine,  the  latter  can  put 
pressure  through  him  on  the  legislators  who  had  rather  not 
"antagonize"  the  head  of  the  Executive,  and  all  the  more 
easily  that  he  has  the  right  of  legislative  veto  and  other  pre- 
rogatives. Lastly,  a  good  many  members  are  made  tools  of 
the  Machine  by  dint  of  corruption;  some  sell  themselves; 
others,  and  they  are  more  numerous,  honest  men,  generally 
from  the  country  districts,  succumb  to  the  schemes  of  the 
agents  of  corruption  who  set  traps  for  them,  entice  them  into 
oa<l  courses,  lead  them  into  gambling,  etc.  The  legislation 
which  the  Machine  demands  or  extorts  from  the  State  assem- 
blies is  very  varied  :  sometimes  it  is  the  creation  of  new  offices 
to  lie  distributed  among  the  politicians;  the  abolition  of  offices 
held  by  the  opponents  of  the  Machine  ("to  legislate  out  of 
office  ")  ;  the  reorganization  of  the  public  departments  enabling 


the  Machine  to  exploit  them  more  easily ;  fiscal  favour*  a 
others  to  the  companies  whirl:  m  ml  rrTnVrHmtl  hid 

.  <•(  their  Lu«i;  the  tratioa  of  mouopolSl  m  favour 
of  private  individual*;  and  generally  all  Hurts  of  laws  which 

;      ■!.■:,!    -n    tMUhtt    k'iv  rise    M  i-X]-'!nlllitrr  tWtQeflttftg 

certain  persons  favoured  try  dm  Mm  lum 

i'lii'   Miuliiiir  ini.Tli'i-.  I    in  a  similar  way    with    municipal 

government,  nlm:,  ■  ]nl  sphere  of   it*   activity 

and    of   iU   evil    doings,  bh   wc   aru  already  aware    from  tfa* 

UsMftOtl     skclch    "I    tin-    >   WRM    seitttB,       It    li    MM   MUTT   to 

"build  a  Machine"  in  a  city  than  in  a  8ti 
area  is  limited ;  the  almenti  of  the  j*i|iulstioo  on  i 
Machine  leans  are  conccntiii.il   that  nd  are  i 
gnmij  the  s[K>il    awaits,  so  to  s|>cak,  the   I 
plundering  rings  —  contracts  to  !»■  adjudged,  public  i 
■    given  out,  "ftmnhlnwi "   bo  be  granted,  and  a 
»  created  in  the    municipal   departments,  or  i 
pay-rolls. 

The  administration  of  justice  itself  does  not  es 
■OM  t'f  th.-  Machine,  fur  the  judges,  being  elective  u 
like  the  others,  in  need  of  being  put  on  the  ■ 
ordinate  magistrates,  the  police  justices,  taken 
among   tin    "  ln-iiriiiiii'ii  "  m   generally  tti 

humble  servants.  It  in  they  who,  together  with  the  ] 
belp  'If  Machine  to  control  the  lower  strau  i 
Their  duties  make  them  the  nearest  and  tbe  miwt  influential 
public  authority,  mxt  t"  the  polioe,  with  dm  mines  It  ma 
them  that  the  ptopli  bodasd  the  majesty  of  the* 

law,  ami   the]    prostitute  H   to  the   Machine.    Of  the  highasr 
magiatrai<  islds  the  most  [wirnirious  infloMMsr 

dvsj  tha  prowonting  officers,  by  ■«H«|  them,  as  has  alrawlw 
be«n  mentioned,  dismiss  or  sus|>eiid  pn»ecutioos  ffr"—«  its 
proteges.  The  higher  judiciary,  chosen  with  mure  regard  far 
tbe  importance  of  their  office,  discharge  their  duties  fairly 
honourably  so  long  as  "  politics  "  arc  not  involved ,  but  what- 
ever the  interests  of  the  party  and  of  its  Machine  are  at 
stake  they  are  sometimes  liable  to  be  influenced  by  {auty  e 
sider&tlous.  The  magic  affect  <>f  the  "pull" 
in  courts  of  justice,  especially  on  the  occasion  of  the  e 
f  the  patronage  intrusted  to  the  judges,  who  not  only  • 
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the  clerks,  but  select  barristers  for  many  lucrative  berths,  such 
as  receiverships  in  bankruptcy,  refereeships,  etc.  The  best 
claim  in  the  eyes  of  the  judge  to  these  appointments  is  not 
the  legal  knowledge  and  the  professional  dignity  of  the  lawyer, 
but  his  relations  with  the  boss  and  the  Machine ;  it  is  the  son 
or  the  nephew  of  a  conspicuous  politician,  or  a  politician  him- 
self, a  member  of  the  Machine,  who  gets  the  preference.1  The 
most  upright  judge,  whose  position,  under  the  regime  of  an 
elected  judiciary,  is  rendered  so  precarious  by  the  heedlessness 
and  the  caprice  of  the  popular  vote,  which  often  make  him 
suffer  for  his  honesty,  —  this  judge  is,  besides,  dependent  on 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  boss.  If  he  has  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure, he  is  a  lost  man,  he  will  be  "  turned  down  " ;  a  frown 
from  the  boss  is  enough  to  put  an  end  to  the  most  brilliant 
and  most  dignified  judicial  career;  he  sits  in  judgment  on 
the  judges,  and  condemns  them  for  the  heinous  offence  of  in- 
subordination to  the  Machine;  having  got  the  judge  elected 
the  Machine  considers  it  has  "the  right,"  as  the  Tammany 
boss  put  it  recently,  "to  expect  proper  consideration  at  his 
hands."* 

Thus  there  is  no  sphere  of  public,  political,  and  economic 
activity  into  which  the  Machine  does  not  penetrate,  in  which 
it  does  not  wield  an  influence  used  solely  for  its  own  interests. 
A  detailed  analysis  of  the  resources  supplied  by  each  of  these 
spheres  to  the  operations  and  the  schemes  of  a  Machine,  in  a 
large  city  or  in  a  State,  would  present  a  really  formidable 
whole,  transcending  in  importance  all  that  a  legitimate  govern- 
ment, however  vast  its  powers,  can  aspire  to.    Mr.  Wanamaker, 

1Cf.  the  article  in  the  American  Law  Review,  1899,  entitled  "The  Struggle, 
in  New  York  for  the  Independence  of  the  Judiciary  from  the  Control  of  the 
Party  'Boss.'" 

3  This  opinion  was  expressed  on  the  following  occasion :  the  Tammany  boss 
asked  a  Democratic  judge,  that  is  to  say,  a  judge  elected  on  the  ticket  of  the 
Democratic  party,  to  appoint  a  man  of  his,  a  low-class  politician,  clerk  of 
the  court.  The  judge,  who  did  not  see  why  he  should  turn  out  the  occupant 
of  the  post  to  make  way  for  the  creature  of  the  boss,  refused.  At  the  next 
election  of  judges,  which  took  place  soon  afterward,  the  boss  gave  orders 
that  this  judge,  who  had  discharged  his  duties  with  the  greatest  distinction 
for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  should  be  replaced  on  the  list  of  party 
candidates  by  a  newcomer  whose  claims  to  the  bench  were  nil.  The  con- 
vention which  nominates  the  candidates,  as  usual,  simply  carried  out  the 
order.  The  excommunicated  judge  stood  as  independent  candidate  with  the 
support  of  the  Republican  party,  but  was  defeated  at  the  election. 


I'imh  or  in*  (Jnt  Mimi.i 

FurtA.  —  A  ■  ntih'h  InrTWy  part  la  h 

JnKatcd  lu  aerre  the  personal  inu-n-oU  of  Senator  ijuay  (lix    airl   i 

;  M   I"  ifai  "till  'it    tli, 

)',t>i   li       i  it. -..1    prMhsi   and   patronage,   mntnillrd    lit    Hu*f    *■ 
DMMd  Shim  ftwiinr.  will  Wo  rot**,  hi*  own  ud  u*  other 

ftrrt  (7.—   I  '  I  aotrrtartea,  ul}  pmti 

wIkh*  aalariea  aggrcgaUi  SlWl.DuO  annually,  and  una  u* 
Hi-'  machine  fur  lln'lr  n-nprntlVF  dlatrinta. 

Part  /'      Hi.'  4lii  oflean  »mi  ■apbfm  of  the  flui 
who  mwin  Id  salaries  ol.WM.oUO  annually,  i 
because  they  are  mi[>|hnird  to  be  able  to  deliver  tha  votes  ol  II 
to  any  "Mr  the  yuay  machine  dlctaUw.      These  lorn   an-  all  a 
the  busses. 

Part  B.~'Tbe  State  Senate,  with  every  olBeer, 
Urn  down  to  Im^ou)*,  »el™.-l*«1  lo  do  tin*  iliK'l.int-- 
|    Senate  lut  year  were  tl'ty.eni. 

Atrt  >*.  —  'Hip  SHU-  House  ol  lit  preseiitativra,  with  meanbr 
and  »niiiln)T*.  ttl  In  BMfaar,  who  dnn  MflH.aut  Um  year. 
mitt*™  are  aeler/U-d  liy  the  machine,  and  an  ebalraened  hy 
know  B0  will  but  I  list  of  Senator  Quay.     Thus  hia 
control*  all  revenue  anil  tax  IrjculMh  m. 

Part  li.  —  Hlia   pnaiHttBcM.  with  I 
Moat  postmasters  are  made  the  perenua)  scents  ■■(  the  B 
rrspeviitr  town*. 

Purl  II.  —  4 1 IH  county  nflta**,  a  majority  o(  whom  are  o 
Senator  (Jiutv'n  iriiiehirie,  whose  -alaries  ainounl  to  f 

/Virt  I.  —  Tin-  Ililladelpbia  Mint.  «ilh  13§  emptor***,  who  rsosr**  sat 
yearly  aalartr*  MM*. 

/■urtv       T1 il',...  of  CoOvetOf  of  Fort,  with  WO  isuiasiyam  Wssw 

rerrl.e  In  salsrica  «(.l.t**> 

/*irf    A'. — The    ini'itiil    revenue   uflVes,    with   1 
reeehr  In  salaries  *^*U"". 

J*irt  /.  .-The  l/nlted  State*  Circuit  and  IMatrlct  r-tiru.  • 
one  employees,  who  recdTe  In  salaries  900,000. 

Part  M.  —  lipama  Island  HsWJ  Vard  and  Senate  arsenal., 
employees,  who  mvlte  in  salaries  fTSO.Ono.  niahiu  a  total  <4  !*.*■* 
ofneers  and  employers,  who  reoelve  from  the  Stal*  and  TTnliwall  GotstsV- 
no-nL.  f7.HKi.bi  I  annually. 

II.*  thousands  of  trustees,  other  ooctai*  and 
hospital*.  Man-  and  private ;  State  [niacin,  rsftsraulorira,  S 
BaWtteJ      ■omaa.BUti  oaUagaa,  DonnaJ  *li-  ■l».«'lUtrn'  urpi 
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scientific  institutes  and  museums  who  are  expected  to  support  the  ma- 
chine, or  the  appropriations  of  their  institutions  will  be  endangered. 

Part  O.  — The  combined  capital  of  the  brewers  of  the  State,  their 
thousands  of  employees  and  dependent  patrons  whom  they  control.  It 
is  alleged  to  have  been  the  money  of  the  brewers  that  paid  the  large  sums 
during  Superintendent  of  Mint  Boyer's  administration  as  State  Treasurer 
necessary  to  make  good  shortages  which  saved  the  machine  when  his 
cashier,  Mr.  Livesey,  became  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

Part  P.  — Besides  the  amounts  paid  for  salaries  of  State  officers  which 
have  already  been  accounted  for,  the  Appropriation  Committee,  who  are 
of  Quay's  personal  selection,  disburse  $10,000,000  annually  to  schools, 
hospitals,  penal  institutions,  etc.  The  bold  manipulation  of  these  funds 
for  the  benefit  of  the  machine  has  educated  people  to  regard  moneys 
received  for  these  purposes  as  personal  contributions  from  Senator  Quay, 
in  return  for  which  they  must  render  help  to  his  machine. 

Part  Q.  —  The  State  Liquor  League,  whose  members  are  in  every  city, 
town,  hamlet,  and  crossroads  throughout  the  State,  and  who  maintain  a 
permanent  State  organization,  having  headquarters  and  representatives 
at  Harrisburg  during  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  are  always  for  Sena- 
tor Quay '8  machine,  and  form  an  important  part  of  the  machine's 
operations. 

Part  B.  —  A  large  number  of  the  Common  Pleas  Judges  throughout 
the  State,  who  use  their  license-granting  power  for  the  benefit  of  the 
machine  by  rewarding  those  faithful  to  the  cause  of  Quay,  and  punishing 
those  opposed  to  the  machine. 

Part  S.  —  The  millions  of  withheld  school  and  personal  tax  moneys 
that  are  used  to  further  the  interests  of  the  machine.  At  three  per  cent 
Interest,  the  rate  that  Smedley  Darlington  testified  last  week,  under 
oath,  his  trust  company  paid,  the  machine  has  taken  $2,600,000  of  your 
money  since  Senator  Quay  began  his  reign. 

Part  T.  — The  hundreds  of  subservient  newspapers  who  are  recipients 
of  machine  favours,  with  their  army  of  newsgatherers  and  correspondents, 
who  are  forced  to  chloroform  public  sentiment,  and  hide  the  iniquities  of 
the  machine. 

The  principal  allies  and  partners  of  the  machine  are  the  corporations. 
The  1.5,000  national  and  State  office-holders,  and  the  thousands  of  other 
officials  connected  with  Suite  institutions,  form  a  small  part  of  the  whole 
number  of  obedient  machine  men  who  are  constantly  at  the  command  of 
Senator  Quay,  the  admitted  boss  of  the  machine.  The  corporation  em- 
ployees of  the  State  who  are  controlled  for  Quay's  use  increase  the 
number  to  the  proportions  of  a  vast  army. 

The  steam  railroads  of  the  State  employ  85,117  men,  and  pay  them 
annually  in  wages  $49,400,000.  Of  this  number,  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Reading  Railroads  furnish  37,911  and  10,083  men,  respectively.  The 
Vanderbilt  system  furnishes  12.432  men  ;  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  3015  ; 
the  New  Jersey  Central,  2804  ;  the  Lehigh  Valley,  12,002  ;  and  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna,  aud  Western,  2150.     The  great  street  railways  of  the 
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Statf,  who  haw  mvivrd  valuaMi*  li'irinlatm"  ri>iir«-i«i«ioiui  fur  nothing, 
jirivf  tlu*  iiiiii'liim*  loyal  Hii|>)M>rt  with  1*JJ>71*  en  ipl<  •>'(*<•*,  who  arv  |«aitl  in 
salaries  Al.'.ctfi.iiftt  every  year. 

That  imifi<i|H>ly  <»f  nii ■iic»|Mili«-s.  the  Standard  nil  Company,  |u>*  annu- 
ally s-j,.^m)Jhhmo  its  :Mmn>  inipl.)>i«H,  \vlit»  an*  taught  fid.iiu  to  Sruator 
(Quay's  marhiui-.  Tin*  lift Iilt-ln m  Irmi  Works,  wli«i»r  armour  plstr*  arv 
k<iM  t«>  the  (inverniiient  for  nearly  doiiMe  tin-  contract  price  ofliml  to 
fi*rt"itrn  countries,  in tl« u-m*»-  their  employee*  to  Mich  an  extent  that  in  thr 
city  of  Bethlehem  it  h;t>  been  found  difficult  to  i»et  men  to  Maild  a*  anU- 
(Juay  delegates. 

Tin-  thousand.*  i if  WMikinu-iiii'ii  of  tin*  Carnegie  Iron  Work*,  it  M 
an-  man-hed  t.»  tin-  poll*  under  the  ku|ht\ ihi»»n  of  Mi|M-riiiteii<lriiu 
foivtin-ii.  ami  \oted  for  tjuay  candidate*  under   i>eiialiy  nf   lotting  Ibetr 
joh*. 

Tin*  u'lvat  express  compani***  who  furnish  frank*  in  mar  hint*  follower*, 
one  of  wlii mi  is  Infi^id  hy  Senator  I'latt.  with  their  tlmuMiiitU  of  tarn* 
can  U'  counted  mm  I'T  u'nat  mtvicc  in  tin-  mat  hine. 

The  !•  -li'^r:i]ih  companies,  whose  Stat«*  officials  can.  it  in  raiil,  be  fuoni 
at  tin*  inner  <^ia\  i-oiiui'il'*.  with  tin*  thousand*  <if  eiiiployevM  difttribuUti 
at  >'\it\  important  point  thiniiL'hiMit  tin*  Stair,  and  In*  fur*  wlmm  a  large 
nh:in-  of  nil  iiiipt trt :&nt  mw*  must  j»a.s>,  i>  one  of  the  uioal 
parts  of  the  (^uay  niacin  m  ■.* 

*  i'Ac  tycvcA* ■*,  pp.  £11-£M. 


SEVENTH   CHAPTER 

THE   POLITICIANS    AND    THE    MACHINE    (<X>nd%l8iori) 


\  The  extraordinary  powers,  unparalleled  under  the  regime  of 
**ee  institutions,  which  the  Machine  exercises,  centre  eventu- 
ally in  a  single  man  —  the  boss.  What  sort  of  man,  then,  is 
^his,  who  is  able  to  wield  such  an  authority?  \  Let  us  look 
**iore  closely  at  this  personage  who  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
X>o)iticians  and  their  works. 

\Two  principal  species  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  genus  boss : 
the  city  boss  and  the  State  boss.  The  type  is  exactly  the 
same,  only  the  features  differ:  coarser  in  the  one,  they  are 
often  more  refined  in  the  other.  The  origin  of  the  boss  is 
always  very  humble,  especially  that  of  the  city  boss.  This 
latter  is  a  "  self-made  "  man  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  of  foreign,  Irish,  extraction,  the  child 
of  parents  who  have  recently  immigrated,  or  having  himself 
landed  on  American  soil  at  a  very  early  age,  he  has  begun  his 
public  career  in  the  streets  of  a  large  city  as  newspaper  vendor, 
street-car  conductor,  actor  in  a  travelling  circus,  or,  better  still, 
waiter  to  a  saloon-keeper,  Irish  like  himself.^  There  he  was 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  "paltics"  by  trie  conversations 
of  the  heelers  and  the  ward  politicians;  he  learnt  to  fathom 
tiie  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  with  the  insight  vouch- 
safed into  them  by  the  generous  properties  of  drink;  and, 
having  felt  his  vocation,  lie  enlisted  in  the  army  of  heelers, 
with  the  baton  of  boss  in  his  knapsack.  From  a  "repeater" 
(a  man  who  votes  several  times  over  under  feigned  names)  he 
quickly  became  head  of  a  gang  of  repeaters,  and  then  precinct 
leader.  Mn  the  meanwhile  he  has,  perhaps,  mounted  still 
higher  on  the  politico-social  ladder  by  becoming  himself  a 
saloon-keeper^  Or,  less  fortunate,  he  lias  found  his  means  of 
subsistence  and  his  social  position  in  a  sinecure  which  the 
Machine  has  procured  for  him  in  the  municipal  administra- 
vol.  ii — 2d  401 
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lion.     Extending  bia  lofloenoe  f mm  day  today,  ]w  c 

:t  kiii;i11  lonl  Blloblnc;  *  ith  iUaidho  became  a  member  of  the 

iitv  i'lumril,   ll;,it   |,r ised  l;iml  flowing  with  milk  anil    henry 

r  poblk   works  »r  even  of  ■  I ran- 

gj   tbs  nonopolin  coveted  by  wealthy  iiir|iofwtiatta, 

which  bkVt  lli"  i\, -ill. in   h.iKil  nf  paying.      A*  itutnrl  leader. 

■■:•  ■!    Ilj.  fl.i'  i>1  lii-i  I'tci*  Sad  WaS  left 

without  ■  nv.il.  A  vuli;;ir  dtaagOgBa,  be  giA  the  motion  his 
null',  .irii],  by  -I''.''  ic  became  thaCaiaar  of  the 

Mac h inn  and  of  the  city.  This  stirring  and  so  Uburioaa  rimr 
tin*  sometimes  l-iii  wiili  in  an  are  oT  being  stopped  by  Mill 
more  dim  m-li   as  a  criminal  prosecution  fur 

homicide  or  less  serious  enoonnton  with  the  law.  However, 
he  will  perhaps  have  lost,  nothing  by  waiting;  aa  it  wrn  by 
atianoa.  juatiOB  nay  mddanly  wake  up,  ami.  like  his  illustrious 
ancestor,  Tweed,  he  may  some  day  forget  the  cares  of  power 
in i  tin'  peMafnl  retirement  of  a  prison. 

\Tht!  State  buHH  Is  generally  of  American  origin.  His  begin- 
nings were  also  very  bumble.  He  lm*  had  a  more  r— pitobtt 
career,  although  io.  eertaiu  cases  his  past  would  not  bear 
Qloasjy  looking  into/ one  h.i»  embezzled  public  money  and  has 
escaped  Imprisonment  through  the  intervention  of  the  seua- 

NM  whom  he  waa  serving,  and  wbo  made  good  lb* 
defalcation;  another  has  un 

killed  in  a  brawl;  another  was  in  hut  youth  a  confirmed  drinker 
and  gambler.      Having  entered  "politics"  young,  the  fuU 
State  boss  has  built  up  hia  fortune  slowly,  by  theaananH~ 

ling  as  underling  for  a  big  boa*,  doing; 
bisjoba  in  ei-ery  part  '  '   ho*  made  f hernia  with  tbe» 

1i-.il  politicians,  be  baa  found  oat  their  strong  and  their  weak 
points.and  has  discerned  the  use  which  be  nan  make  of  each  man. 
Will,  tin-  most  powerful  ->i  them  be  has  concluded  offensive  sn-f 

re  alliances.  Strengthened  by  tlieaa  friendships  aad 
a  1  hole  State,  some  purely 
interested,  others  not  unmixed  with  personal  affection,  b«  ha* 
got  himself  accepted  aa  dispenser  of  the  federal  |ntronagr.  atwl, 
after  a  series  of  lucky  operaiktaa  wiih  ibis  capital,  basaadei 
by  sweeping  the  whole  Stale  into  il  .  ittaraer 

(This  brilliant  career  of  a  man  wbo  fmm  aueb  a  I 
start  has  risen  to  lie  master  of  the  government  uf  a  large  rl" 
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or  of  a  State,  —  without,  as  a  rule,  filling  any  official  position, 
—  is,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the  triumph  of  one  supreme 
quality:  skill  in  the  management  of  men.)  The  organizing 
genius  and  the  coup  (Vceil  of  the  strategist  and  of  the  tactician, 
"which  takes  in  vast  horizons  and  foresees  eventualities,  are  in 
the  boss  only  the  complement  and  the  amplification  of  this 
iirst  quality.  /With  an  inevitably  limited  stock  of  good  things 
to  be  provided  for  an  unlimited  number  of  appetites,  he  per- 
forms the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  discerning  exactly 
the  right  slice  and  cutting  off  just  the  proper  quantity  to  be 
given  to  each  man.  )  To  some  he  offers  the  solid  food  of  places, 
of  money,  and  of  pulls;  to  others  the  unsubstantial  diet  of 
promises.  He  plays  with  wants  and  appetites,  with  credulity 
and  vanity,  as  with  so  many  counters.  He  is  admirably 
equipped  for  this  game  by  his  mind,  which  is  profoundly 
calculating,  cool,  incapable  of  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  but  very  capable  of  taking  sudden  and  bold  resolu- 
tions to  meet  the  situation.  With  this  uniform  type  of  mind, 
which  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  species,  the  particular 
temperaments  vary:  there  is  the  brutal,  coarse,  overbearing 
boss;  the  amiable  and  even  seductive,  or  "magnetic"  boss; 
or,  while  devoid  of  personal  "magnetism,"  mild,  smooth- 
mannered,  an  "easy  boss,"  nay,  even  unctuous,  like  a  clergy- 
man, so  much  so  that  any  one  who  did  not  know  him  would 
not  the  least  perceive  the  hoax  if  he  were  introduced  to  him  as 
the  Reverend  X.  Y.  Z.  But  the  affability  never  goes  so  far  as 
expansiveness:  the  boss  is  naturally  reserved,  coiled  up  —  he 
has  no  confidant;  this  is  wiser,  at  least  he  is  sure  not  to 
be  betrayed.  He  hardly  utters  his  plans  and  his  schemes  to 
himself;  he  turns  them  over  in  his  head  and  marks  them  by 
means  of  mental  notes,  which  he  will  develop  under  the 
pressure  of  circumstances. 

This  Moltke  of  the  Machine  has  all  the  less  difficulty  in 
being  taciturn  that  lie  docs  not  know  the  six  languages  in 
which  the  great  (rennan  chief  of  the  staff  was  silent;  the  lioss 
often  does  not  even  know  his  own,  he  cannot  speak  or  write 
English  correctly.  It  is  said  of  a  certain  boss,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  his  profession,  or  is  at  least  one  of  its  most  famous 
representatives,  that  his  whole  vocabulary  does  not  exceed 
three  hundred  words.      In  fact,  the  education  which  the  boss 
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lias  received  is^i'iierally  of  tin*  |>oorest;  he  ha*  hanlly  attended 
the  pt  iin.i rv  school.  Yet  owin^to  tin*  resourceful  intelligence 
ami  tli>*  <l"^^t-.l  energy  which  distinguish  tin*  American,  many 
;i  U>ss,  and  especially  those  wliu  have  risen  t<»  the  |Misitioti  o( 
State  l>"s>,  «-n«is  l»v  at'tpiirin^  a  certain  |h »lish  which  shows 
it st* If  ih't  only  in  his  dress  ami  his  manners,  hut  a  p]  wars  to  fill 
thf  ^;ij»->  <>t  his  early  wry  defective  education.  He  rati  turn 
this  M'liihlaiH'i'  ut  ml  tint*  which  he  has  ;u*«|iitrt*tl  to  account 
with  the  miii''  coolness  with  whirh  he  exploits  the  varied 
resources  of  tht*  Machine;  hi*  is  cajialde,  on  th«*  oecasion  of 
the  inauguration  of  a  political  eluh,  which  hring*  toother 
the  j»ick  of  tin*  Machine,  of  quoting  the  "constitution  of  tht* 
Athenian  democracy."  or  of  expatiating  on  the  danger*  of 
the  American  democracy  like  a  Toc<|ueville  on  a  small  peal**.1 
There  are  1mism-s  who  have  real  intellectual  interests.  lillt  It 
is  a  curious  l;i«t  that  these  great  manipulators  of  men  do  not 
turn  their  attention  to  anything  living  anions  the  thmir*  of 
the  miml.  A  famous  State  Im»ss,  one  of  the  most  N-rrihle 
realists  of  Machine  politics,  seeks  mental  relaxation  m 
Assyrian  antiquities.  The  reigning  Imihs  of  tlie  neighkmur- 
ing  State  indulges  m  the  study  of  theology  in  the  h-iMir* 
lll(i]lii'lit>  hdt  him  1>V  "  politics."  These  studies  an*  olie  nf  thr 
feW  1 1 1 1 1  j  _: »»   which  the  ImiSm-s  do  disinterested)  V,  thfV  eoillil  Hot 

well  lMia^t  ot  tin-in  t'»  tljeir  followers,  on  the  rontrarv  ••vrli. 
When  th>-  i:v  il  piess,  launching  out  into  every  kind  of  attack 
on  the  1...--,  .iccu-es  him  id  having  eniliez/led  puhhe  im»ney,  hi* 
gets  the  stat-  -  In-  -1 1 1  contradicted  hy  tin*  IleWSpajMTS  deviittsj  to 
him.  m  t : . i »  . it •  : i  -  an  a*  t  ion  for  slander,  hecaiise  the  Kighth  Com* 
luainluieiit.  "  Th«U  -dialt  imt  steal,"  eomjiel*  the  res|-t  t  of  th*- 
urn-at  !K.ii"t.*y.  Hut  when  tin*  Uiss  is  called  an  ignorant  and 
illiterate  m  i:t.  hi-  takes  iMi  imt  ji-e,  and  his  ni'Wspa]H*r>  are  c: 


1  1  )i.i'<  I   tl  '!:•    i  \\  iv'.ijt  nf  lii-iriMi;  .1  >|:«^i-rtathin  nf  tin*  k:n-l   1r*>m   IW 

Iih'iMi    -  ■  i    |-:     n.     .>  '  '    (•••-•..    »h<>    ••iai.llii->l    il|»  tlli'   |»iMt:nh   tif   Ihr     \b 

•  l«  ii  .*  r  i  ■  -.   f    t  m  \  »■*.■•  t     i'.  I   U'ii  >-ti  the  iiii|><rfai>(  |art  |<l.i>*M  hv 

i;.ijiii  -    i1  ]      ■                   t     ji  '   ,.,iC    *l..  n     w.ih   nf    tlir     \liii-rii  All    |«si|ilr 

•  !  ■ ! »  ti .  ■  I  [■»■  '  •  >ib  .i  tn  ii  ir<  h  :i  "  *i r^«fifcj  tiiiti  '  Afirr  bat  ir*c  Inr^ 
l«n>-l  *■■  «»  •■■■  -  •■  IL  i'-  hi'f  .in  li'-nr  I  iul«'rrii|ilr«l  h:m  ti>  rtftfctrfcg 
:ir:  :»-^^  .  i.-.».-  •  •?.;■.*  1 1.  it  •.«.•  nf  ilii-  •Utii;i-r*4  !«■  «hi--h  h*  rvfrrTv^ 
w.i-'i.-  i                     ■    ••■■?"!:•   |'.if  '\  i  »rj  iii/.ili>-li       "  N  n-iui.     br  ffv|«2rtsl 

I    !•>  ».  -         ^         -•  ■                 i<.  i    jifiwiit   nit-  luting  ibllu*-iit-v       |   m4 

in  %    !r->-  '..i'     «!.•!  :>••  \  •!  i  n       I'tii-  nr«f|«|vr  •■(  tb»  rival 

p.ir*  .  .■■:,«...  i»   -uri  :>    ».i>  tin  in- ii  ■!*>.■  \Umm  X   ha*  *ic«-r*«sj  tfci* 
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ful  not  to  protest  and  represent  him  as  a  scholar,  for  that 
might  injure  him  with  the  masses,  with  the  "plain  people." 

Cultivated  or  without  culture,  the  boss  is,  in  any  event,  a 
man  of  superior  intelligence,  but  of  an  altogether  special  kind 
of  superiority,  which  shows  itself  in  a  very  delicate  apprecia- 
tion of  particular  situations.  (He  is  incapable  of  grasping 
principles;  his  ideas  in  politics  are  hard  to  discover:  he 
has  none,  and  does  not  need  them.  This  is  not  the  com- 
pass he  uses,  it  is  the  wind  of  circumstances  and  of  personal 
conjunctures  which  steers  the  course  of  the  boss.)  He  is  inca- 
pable of  stating  his  views  on  the  problems  of  the  day.  He  is 
neither  a  writer,  nor  a  speaker,  nor  even  a  good  talker;  on 
the  stump  he  would  cut  a  poor  figure.  The  stock  of  eloquence 
necessary  for  defending,  by  speech  and  by  the  pen,  the  name 
and  style  of  the  party  under  which  the  boss  operates  is  sup- 
plied by  others.  He  confines  himself  to  turning  their  talents 
to  account,  just  as  he  does  those  of  the  district  leaders  and 
other  henchmen;  he  himself  is  invariably  nothing  more  than 
a  clever  contractor.  The  few  orators  who  have  been  dis- 
cernible among  the  higher  bosses,  the  senatorial  bosses,  even 
the  most  brilliant  of  these  orators,  were  simply  rhetoricians 
and  polemists,  who  looked  at  the  great  questions  of  the  day  in 
their  personal  aspect,  with  reference  to  the  persons  who  were 
involved  in  the  various  controversies;  they  never  connected 
their  name  with  a  legislative  measure  or  left  any  other  lasting 
trace  of  their  activity.  (The  opportunism  of  which  the  boss  is 
the  living  embodiment  does  not  allow  him  to  risk  taking  the 
initiative;  he  prefers  to  walk  in  the  shadow  of  public  opinion  J 
Incapable  of  contributing  to  the  movement  of  ideas,  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  understand  them,  he  grasps  public  opinion  only 
in  its  crystallized  state,  so  to  speak;  its  aspirations  and  its 
impulses  escape  him,  and  its  revolts  take  him  by  surprise. 
Observing  and  appraising  mankind  in  detail,  by  their  petti- 
nesses, the  boss  is  not  qualified  to  appreciate  the  moral  forces 
of  human  nature ;  a  profound  judge  of  men,  he  does  not  under- 
stand man.  He  never  credits  the  citizen  in  general  with  vir- 
tue and  intelligence,  he  is  not  aware  that  these  qualities  exist; 
'  his  skill  lies  in  seizing  on  the  weaknesses  of  men."1,  The  few 
moral  virtues  of  the  politician  which  he  possesses  are  nar- 
rowed in  their  exercise  in  the  same  way;  he  is  devoted,  np  to 
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she  point  of  self-aacritice,  to  his  friend*;  a  man  of  hi*  word, 
he  is  so  as  long  as  particular  persons  ait-  concerned ;  if  be  has 
promised  places  or  favours  he  looks  on  his  promise*  a*  sacred, 
hiil  if  be  has.  promised  NfORM  on  the  eve  of  the  elections  he 
anajts  his  Sugars  al  then  tat  day  after.  T  lie  coo  rage  and  tl>- 
cc-ufidence  iti  himself  uhii-h  distinguish  him  in  hi*  arte  fail 
him  in  the  domain  of  ideas;  growing  timorous  all  of  a  sudden, 
lie  stealthily  watches  public  npiniou  to  ace  if  be  can  venture 
to  go  ahead  without  sufferiug  for  it.  The  general  aspect  of 
me!)  and  of  things  always  escapes  him;  he  i»  a  judge  only  of 
tlie  ri'iirntU',  ul  i  In'  n-alitj  'inverted  into  small  coin,  la 
other  words,  i.  t>  mi  ml  hukl  the  all -important  qualities  which 
make  the  real  leader  of  men.  He  has  only  the  intelligence  of 
a  great  wir. 
(The  methods  of  the  boea  are  exactly  adapted  to  hie  mind: 
he  does  not  like  discussion,  the  clash  of  ideas;  be  is  a  ma*  of 
underhand  action.  II'-  slums  the  light  of  iley;  his  element  is 
intrigue,  and  he  revels  in  it. )  The  resources  of  his  sagacity 
are  expended  in  combination*  of  mines  and  counter- mines.  He 
arranges  everything  secretly  and  keeps  silence  and  nukes  his 
lieutenants  keep  ■ttensn  until  the  moment  comes  fur  facing  the 
public.  But,  while  working  in  the  dark,  the  boas  does  not 
hide  himself,  he  wields  his  power  quite  openly.  He  does  net 
deny  this,  unless  it  be  from  a  remnant  of  modesty  or  by  a 
refinement  of  irony,  like  the  hosa  that  said  bi  n  deputaUos  of 
.  who  had  come  to  advocate  a  measure  of  public  i 

I  quite  agree  with  you,  but,"  he  added,  tim- 
idly, "what  can  I,  a  mere  citircn,  do?"     Certain  f 
have  their  "  kitchen  cabinet*  "  winch  are  summoned  regularly 
and  are  followed  by  reporters,    who  wait  in  the  | 
find  out  what  has  been  going  on.       The  publicity  i 
to  the  person  of  the  boss,  to  his  sayings  and  doings,  to  his 
supposed  plans,  is  by  no  mean*  distasteful  to  him :  he  is  trasses 
as  if  he  were  a  great  statesman.     It  must  be  added  last  the 
public  also  takes  pleasure,  a  melodramatic  pleasure,  in  follow- 
ing the  sayings  .<<  boss.      He  appears  to  thesx  ,. 
according   to   the   description  of  newspapers    which  are  i 
in  the  habit  of  laying  on  the  colours  too  thinly,  as  a  sort  esaesss) 
Mephistophelea  and  Cagliostro  rolled  into  one.  who  has  ssjeaasaV- 
leu  tricks  up  his  sleeve.    What  is  be  going  to  bring  i  ■■ 
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now,  what  is  he  going  to  do,  what  has  he  just  done — are  so 
many  questions  and  hypotheses  which  help  to  break  the 
monotony  of  American  life.  It  should  be  admitted  that  this 
curiosity  is  not  the  only  feeling  which  gains  the  boss  his  un- 
deniable popularity.  This  man  who,  sprung  from  nothing, 
has  reached  the  very  top  of  the  tree,  strikes  the  imagination 
of  the  Americans  and  flatters  it.  They  recognize  in  him  a 
master  spirit.  He  excites  admiration  like  those  conquistadores 
who  conquered  and  plundered  empires.  Even  cultivated  men 
of  high  integrity  cannot  always  resist  this  feeling  of  admira- 
tion for  the  favourites  of  fortune,  honest  folk  or  rascals,  which 
pervades  the  air  of  the  New  World.  One  would  almost  think 
that  they  are  proud  of  the  bosses.1 

In  the  eyes  of  the  great  mass  of  the  "  respectable  "  members 
of  the  party,  who  d j  not  take  an  active  part  in  politics  and 
who  only  hear  from  afar  the  din  of  the  clash  of  arms,  the  boss, 
whose  name  is  in  every  mouth,  appears  as  a  sort  of  paladin 
who  is  always  in  the  breach  and  fighting  for  the  good  cause. 
The  hostile  cries  and  the  objurgations  which  accompany  the 
name  of  the  boss  die  away  as  they  descend  further  and  further 
into  the  lower  strata  of  the  community,  and  the  name  alone 
reaches  these  strata  encircled  with  a  halo  of  notoriety.  In  the 
remote  districts  the  sancta  simplicitas  of  the  people  procures 
for  the  boss  an  attachment  which  sometimes  is  expressed  in  a 
touching  and  disconcerting  form  when  one  thinks  of  the  arch- 
corrupter  and  poisoner  of  the  springs  of  public  life  who  is  the 
object  of  these  sentiments.9    Yet,  as  a  general  rule,  the  boss 

1  A  rery  eminent  judge  expressed  his  regret  to  me  that  I  conld  not  see  the 
Tammany  Hall  boss,  who  was  not  in  America.  "  What  a  pity/'  exclaimed 
the  judge,  who  belonged  to  a  different  State  and  a  different  party  from  the 
boss,  "you  would  have  seen  a  man,  a  master-mind  !"  I  asked  an  editor 
of  a  large  independent  newspaper  to  tell  me  what  was  the  foundation  of  the 
power  of  the  State  boss,  who  was  ruling  a  free  republic  like  an  Oriental  satrapy. 
"The  pride  in  him  as  a  leader,"  replied  my  interlocutor,  drawing  himself  up. 
I  pot  the  same  question,  about  an  odious  boss  of  a  large  city,  to  a  leading 
barrister.    "  Why,  he  is  a  leader  of  men,*'  he  replied,  with  emphasis. 

*  A  powerful  senatorial  boss,  a  State  boss,  learnt  that  a  plot  had  been  formed 
in  the  greatest  secrecy  to  depose  him  from  power,  and  that  several  delegates 
to  the  convention  had  already  joined  the  conspirators.  The  boss  at  once 
decided  to  appeal  to  the  people,  and  hurriedly  sent  out  thousands  of  circulars 
to  all  the  four  corners  of  the  State,  couched  in  the  following  terms :  "  I  find 
myself  unexpectedly  precipitated  into  a  struggle  for  my  political  life.  I  am 
a  candidate  for  State  chairmau.    Can  I  have  your  support?  "    The  first  reply 
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(loos  not  uiurh  care  to  put  his  ]H>pularity  to  t)i«*  test  of  .1  j-*jm- 
lar  vote;  In*  tloi'.s  not  often  st:iml  for  eleetive  ofliee  hiuiaelf. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  flagrant  inaoVipiaey  of  hi*  edueat  1011  wlueh 
prevents  him  from  tilling  .1  l«*;t«l in _j  |M»sit i«»n ;  hut  more  often 
he  wouhi  run  the  ri>k  of  ;i  tlefeat  owm^  to  his  reputation  of 
wire-puller  ami  eleetioti  johU*r,  whereas,  if  he  k^t-ps  U'himl 
theseeiie>,  he  ran  ipiietlv  pull  the  st rnivjs  ami  .seen re  the  return 
of  the  men  who  suit  liiui.  Tie*  State  Imss  likes  to  run  f«»r  the 
Senate  of  the  I *n ifftl  States,  for  the  very  riMJMHi  that  he  ran 
ohtain  this  jtositiou  more  easily  hv  intrigue  ami  eorruption.  the 
Senators  1  ■§ - 1 1 1  vr  el«rt»i|t  nut   hv  um\er*al  suffrage,  hut   hv  the 

State  Legislatures,  wle-re  the  Iniss  IS  ofte||  Mlpre|||ia.  Ill  any 
event,  it  is  Hot  in  tin*  puhlie  position  whh'h  the  Irish  iMiini*- 
tiiues    tills    that     hi*    powi-r    P-M-le..      That    |niwit    is    hv    it* 

nature  nreillt   ami   Hli"»po||sihle. 

The  Iim^s  mini*  tin*  h'-H  ilerives  from  it  ronshlerahle  j»"P»«nal 
profit,  1  m it li  of  a  material  ami  moral  kiml.  The  first  is  the 
most  important;   In*  makes  ninm-v.  ami  often  he  makes  a  large 

fortune.        Y**T    the    rity    hu-s    this    Is  the    m.llll.    the    *"le   oloVi't. 

as  tin*  Tammanv  In.-*  h,is  of  late  «\tiiea!lv  a«lmitte»l  in  i»uh- 
he.1  i'.i^i-s  are  ipioti'il.  it  is  tine,  of  h^srs  who  liave  ih**«-l 
iMMir;    hut  there  are   m.mv  hos^.-s  alive  ami  well  who  are  vi-rv 

I  m 

rii'h,  uImi  are  "  \\ « -i t  !i  at  I«mM  S.'iimi.immi,  while  having  n«t 
avowal'le  Holm*!- nt  im-"Uie.     This  mn*  h  is  pt-rhap**  $.*■!■  ni  ak.il.iry 

as    Senator,    hut     la*  1 :  \  •  ■  s  at    tf.e   rate  nt'  S."»l».INH»  ;i   \i.ir;    he  hu5 

a  hon-e  in  town,  at  the  ^■-.i«i«i«-.  ami  in  the  South.  am;>l  firm*?** 
of  orauu'e  tit-.N.  AiioTt.i-r  has  m«i  jierhaps  i-v«-ii  tie  *••  ^."iiwai 
sal:ir\,  anil  -in'ieU  t«in-r  twelve  time*  ^  mmh.  huvs  I  ami  ami 

lliillsr^     kei   j-S    r  l«"«-    !.«'!"-•   -.    '■'     .  Wip-li'     iliies     till*     fli'illt  V   ff*ii!ltC* 

fr«'l|j'.'        In   the   lil-t    j-I  He,    t:.e   lin*«*   hh  .ti'-i'lut**   ■'• »"  1 T  r  ■  »I  nf    th»* 

»!•!•  li  .irri*.  •  -I.  «  1  !•■  ■.  !i  .1  '.  m!i  .jt"  ■»  li:in-i,  rm  '"  l*»-Ar  vtn?nr  \  Y--«f 
litfi  r  '  <■  f  i'1i«  r  ii  ■  1  ■. «  i  V  i!lii  r  -  ■■•  !■!.  Ii't  iin-Mi'-r  .11  I  I  .iM't  f  !»•*  bnt  •  trv 
In  ri      i-    !    ■* «    '■»     ■  -*  «    '!■  1'  n  '>u   j>  '    >!■■     \  ■•'•■   (•  r   llii*   |>n  ■  ;n.  I  M  .*»p   %•   ri# 

/•»/•■#  1  ■    ir'  ■  .•    u  r  !*■  ■  .    1  -ii    »'  V  ?!.•-  >li<  t  i*:-  m  i<f   :%   vt-i'i-ktH'Wa 

|mih«.  f..-  t  j.».  -■.-.•  ■!  «'■  u  |i  1  I.  o  ,|.:  .  1  .  irf  !•  !•  *  f'-r  r«  |'f-"lii'  li-»n  m  DO> 
llli  »-■■.»  }>•  "  1    -         I  !     »    1"   ■■!•      «  fr-  '■   l  -r .  ■  ■  -.» '  ■ ;  \     i]i|M.|r>(    h  i«  *«•-•■  n  "l>h£?a{!l 

■  .  11,-n  1   ■    1   '   ■  ■  ■■      *     J  r  ■    '  »■!.  •  ■  -   !  \    ' !  ■    •    '.   ■■■r»  of  'In        •%  (i'l  .  jtr       I 

■  \\  ij.    ■  .   ■  ••...'.•     1    r\  «  f  tfi»-  Ni  *  \  "fk  W^-.%- 

i  i"  i.ri      *■!  1    ■  •  •      ■    ■     •"■  •      •■■>■■■  I'.i'hi   full"-**        l!i»"  lv>|i«iM«~fta 

s»if,  •    .     ]  t  ■■  ■:    1  •■  .     <ii>r     w  fi  ■    o'    •,»««iifVw\.-rk<t\     •»»  W«l 

|..  «;.•   ,V       f    '    -   ;r-  ■  '•>  \  ■•  .    ir»    m  ■  ?k  --.:    f'-r    \<nir  ••*u   \m*  hi-!   '       hr  wm 

Ajki-'l  vv  win  >>f  '■■:,•  ..^•.••u      "  \  i  :).>   1 :  Hi*      .ml  \.>u  !■-•.     rrii:.i-|  ih»  U«« 
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party  funds.  Again,  he  receives  commissions  given  by  the 
great  contractors  for  public  works,  by  the  companies  which 
buy  municipal  franchises  or  other  favours,  commissions  paid 
in  cash,  or  in  stock  of  the  company,  or  by  allowing  him  "  to 
get  in  on  the  ground-floor  "  when  the  company  is  floated,  which 
enables  the  initiated  to  indulge  in  stock  exchange  speculations. 
In  connivance  with  the  State  treasurer,  his  creature,  the  boss 
speculates  with  the  treasury  balances,  or  deposits  them  with- 
out interest  in  private  banks,  which  show  their  gratitude  by  a 
heavy  contribution  to  the  party  chest,  that  is,  to  the  boss. 
Lastly,  the  boss  makes  money  out  of  the  pulls  which  he  has 
on  the  representatives  of  authority,  by  ensuring,  in  return 
for  a  share  in  the  profits,  a  lucrative  connexion  to  business 
men,  to  lawyers :  a  tradesman  who  has  the  boss  or  his  son  for 
nominal  partner  obtains  the  preference  with  the  municipal 
administration  and  his  goods  are  accepted  without  serious 
investigation ;  it  is  the  same  with  a  law  firm  in  partnership 
with  the  son  of  a  boss,  who  is  in  a  better  position  than  any 
one  else  for  dealing  with  disputed  claims  on  the  public  purse 
or  for  appearing  before  legislative  committees  which  examine 
bills  interesting  financial  companies.  It  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  if  the  income  of  the  bosses  is  considerable,  their  general 
expenses  are  so  as  well ;  the  boss  has  to  spend  a  great  deal  to 
maintain  his  political  position,  to  keep  up  the  Machine. 
Sometimes  the  boss  devotes  his  whole  income  to  this,  he  does 
not  grow  rich  by  "politics ";  but  this  disinterestedness  does 
not  prevent  him  from  getting  good  things  for  the  members  of 
his  family,  by  means  of  the  pulls  described  in  the  instances 
quoted. 

The  "disinterested"  boss  takes  to  "politics"  from  inclina- 
tion; "  politics  "  is  his  passion,  that  is  to  say,  not  the  problems 
of  politics  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  the  intrigues, 
the  combinations,  and  the  gossip  of  personal  politics.  It  is 
this  kind  of  politics  that  lie  indulges  in.  When  he  has  com- 
pany at  his  table  he  talks  "politics";  when  he  takes  a  month's 
holiday  and  goes  to  some  island  or  other  he  still  talks  "  poli- 
tics "  with  the  crowd  of  visitors  whom  he  receives;  "he  eats, 
he  drinks,  he  sleeps  politics,"  —  as  a  well-known  political 
personage  has  said  of  a  famous  State  boss.  The  love  of  power, 
the  satisfaction  felt  by  the  autocrat  who  exalts  and  humbles 
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iii«mi  at  lits  good  pleasure,  is  a  still  limn1  common  motive  mith 
the  Ihiss.  I  If  enjoys  this  power  hehiinl  tin*  sci-iirs  ami  on  tin* 
stage.  The  t riln*  of  politicians  worship  him  as  ;i  king.  He 
holds  his  court  even  in  his  count  rv  resiliences;  crowd.*  of 
office-seekers  hang  u|i<m  Ins  noil  tlnTr.  At  tin'  city  enliven  - 
tion  or  tin'  State  convention,  often  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  ■■!«»■••■ 
the  o|M*niiiL£  of  the  sitting,  tin*  irre.it  ina>s  of  ilt'l«*i^itc*«  know 
nothing  of  the  slate  which  th»-v  will  f*hortlv  vote;  they  trv 
to  guess  it.  ami  await,  as  it  it  were  tin*  «|ceree  of  ih-Miny,  tin* 
communication  of   the    names  whleh    "  the  o]<l  mail  " —  ;la  tht-V 

affectionately  rail  the  In  ins     -  has  I m  j'h-a^fil,  tn  his  inscru- 

tahle  wisiloiu,  to  a«h«J«t.  W  'hell  the  Imss  cnmlcscrUtit  tucuiui- 
to  the  convention  ami  take  hi>  M.it   in  a  spectators"  \»»x  —  in 

case  he  lines  tint  eai'e  to  \tf  a  ih'le^ate  -  -the  whole  ainllclicc 
rises  ami  hursts  into  applau^-.  tin-  ii.unl  plays  "ll.nl  to  the 
chief."  Tin-  principal  lnutiii.mts  of  the  Imss  an*  on  intimate 
terms  witli  him.  hut  in  their  ic]atii>n*  there  is  aluav*  the  mt«re 

m 

or  less  pereeptihle  tolie  which  characterize*  those  U-tWi-rli 
sovereign  ami  vassal;  he  is  master  of  tin-in  all.  he  has  the  1.1*1 
word.  He  ilei-hli-^  w  itlnMit  appeal  ami  without  circumha-utinti. 
he  vjciici.il]  v  speaks  with  an  imji*  nit-iriit  lm  rit'iM.1  Vet.  aumiu» 
these  \  .i^^als  there  ale  poUt-itnl    niies.   With  U'hoiu    the    Ul.i*t«T 

J   \    I.iih-.    uh<»    i*    rii't    iitikin'^ii  !■•    f:in»»  .    ti^viii,;    put     in»*    m    •-nmniuii.- 

I'dliiiii    w   tli   of    In*   lii-itti-n.tiii-     tin-   I.itti  r.    >■*'    .1   »i iihfii I  ir    iit.i«l«rrf*ii>  » 

tit:ii|i'  .in  ;i|>|M.;titHM-tit  m  nil .it  n  mi  •■•  .n^  "f  I li«- 1 r  •  ■■:nn.ilt#-r       I  Im-  nirmWri 

uf   tli iiiiii-Sti  •'  .irriM  >l  •  in-  .iflt  r  Tin   nlli*  r.  :iu  I  tin-  In.**  tiiiu«*-if       K«r  f*  h 

in.iti  If  h.fl  .i  ■!■.  :i,  f<>r  ■»« » i ■  i -  i  k:ii't,\  u.imI.  !-i,t  .ilw.i\«  «u  !»«■«■<»..  a«  !-•  \w 
:illii'">!  ■!:■*-  .iii«  in  ;i.^  s.  ,i!.  -I  in  .i  .  r'i«  r  I  w  it,  )..  -|  t  li«  m  .  .iii-i  Miinij  thai 
Ilit-  pTi  -i-ii  i'  i>f  :t  -t  r  »nj«r  \\i»u,.|  i>iil\  •  ■-.>•  t  rr  »«,  tin  in.  I  «».  n  f  i:j.  t  !|»r  r»>M. 
;i  ii- 1  -.t  I.  "I  ».i|i|Ni«.i-  1 1 1  it  \  i.nr  in.  ■■!  .?i^  <-f  i»<|i\  w  ,\\  n..»  ln«  i  f  ^r*  »l  :nirfv«t 
!•■  in--  "  l'..r.  !\   ;i-ln  i'.:-i  r.i':\  ■  .      r-;-  .-t  :ti-    )■«■*<•  \\  ii    I    •  !•••  .1-1   !«•   i  •  r  i 
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•  Ii    "  V    -  '."     «  .    i  «s    f  !    ■■    ■    '  "n     ■    *  ■    r«  *•«   itr.J.  »%    f  |a  •■   sln.it  •  -|    |||. ii     |.,     |i  |.|     i:|.«ir  r 
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has  to  reckon,  as  the  King  of  France  had  to  reckon  with  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  Count  of 
Flanders.  From  this  obligation  not  even  a  boss  as  absolute 
as  the  Tammany  chief  escapes;  among  his  district  leaders  are 
men  who  do  not  depend  on  the  boss  either  for  their  livelihood 
or  for  their  position,  who  engage  in  "  politics  "  from  taste  and 
ambition,  and  who  wield  an  indisputable  personal  ascendency 
in  their  districts,  —  they  have  a  crowd  of  vassals  and  lieges  of 
their  own.  A  State  boss,  were  he  as  powerful  as  the  Repub- 
lican boss  of  Pennsylvania,  is  exposed  to  the  schemes  of  some 
of  his  lieutenants,  haunted  by  the  wish  to  "set  up  for  them- 
selves." Perhaps  it  is  the  Philadelphia  boss  who  is  plotting 
to  supplant  the  master,  or  it  is  the  boss  of  the  second  large 
city  of  the  State,  of  Pittsburg,  who  wants  to  play  at  being 
independent.  Sometimes  there  are  open  fights;  the  big  boss 
has  a  bout  with  his  unruly  vassals,  like  Louis  XI.  with  Charles 
the  Bold,  but  in  the  end  he  comes  to  terms  with  them.  When 
he  can,  he  quells  revolts  by  the  exercise  of  authority  or  by 
sheer  corruption;  he  deposes  the  district  leader  who  is  guilty 
or  suspected  of  disloyalty;  or  he  ruins  him  in  his  fief,  he 
drenches  the  primaries  with  money  to  prevent  the  rebel  from 
"getting  the  delegates,"  without  whom  the  latter  is  powerless. 
To  meet  extraordinary  expenditure,  the  boss  blackmails  the 
corporations,  the  financial  companies,  exactly  like  —  and  this 
again  is  a  point  of  resemblance  with  feudal  manners  —  the 
mediaeval  king,  who  extorted  money  from  the  burgesses,  the 
trailers  of  his  good  cities,  to  get  the  wherewithal  for  making 
war  on  a  rebellious  vassal. 

Such  is  the  boss  in  his  public  capacity.  In  his  private 
sphere  he  is  often  perfectly  honourable;  his  family  life  is 
irreproachable,  he  can  be  depended  on,  he  is  exact  in  the 
observances  of  religion,  he  has  his  seat  in  church.  This  holds 
good,  also,  of  the  subordinate  politicians.  'The  politician, 
great  or  small,  simply  puts  in  practice,  without  being  aware  of 
it  perhaps,  the  doctrine  of  two  moralities,  the  one  for  private, 
the  other  for  public  life.>  With  certain  bosses  the  divergence 
between  the  two  moralities  is  not  so  wide  in  practice  as  with 
certain  others,  but  one  and  all  wield  their  power  for  their  own 
interest  and  not  in  that  of  the  commonwealth.  The  boss  who 
uses  his  influence  solely  for  the  good  of  the  party,  or  even  for 


IiKM'x-ltA'  V    Wit   niLITlr-AI.   1 


lli>'  good  of  the  people,  kbe  virtuous  boas,  cuuat  be  relegated 
to  the  realm  of  romance.' 


II 

The  use  which  the  boas  makes  of  his  extensive  and  pene- 
fnitiri^   ]miwit    liv   oo   means,    however,  after!*  the  whole  of 
political  Ufa:  tins  use  ia  confined  to  his  requirement*  u  an 
electioneer  in;-    eontiaetOfi    M    iiti     UpkusM    of    it"' 
of  elections.      II.;  does  nut  try,  like  tin*  tyrants  of  Uir  Qtaal 
iiti'-H  o*  of  the  Italian  republica,  to  assert  hie  aoa 
Mil-    }*iii.i    lo    j;. 'ii. Til.    !"    BOQleeJ     ill    the    manifest..! 
political  life.     All  hi*  flaahjM  H  tin-  commonwealth  amount, 
in   fact,   to   nmnhi  Li.-**,   putting  hi* 

followers  in  all  the  places,  keeping  out  hit  oppmwMta, 
protecting  tb«  first,  making  the  MOOnd  hai-rale**,  and  realuing 
the  material  profits  attaching  to  these  places  and  to  the  inftV 

v  to  hi 
adopted,    in   itself,   is  a  malt,  r   ,.f   im  luT.  t<'ikm  to  the  boas. 
Hi''  panaoj  even  of  the  actors  on  the  j-olitiral  stag*  turn  only 
<>f  ennittrt  to  hUn  in  so  far  as  they  are  for  or  against  him  at 
mis.      If  be  "  punishes  bin  ■<  u-*  about 

proscriptions.  It  i.t  solely  in  self-defence;  he  never  meddles 
with  ettbMH  wh"  do  nut  an  nut  of  thi-ir  way  Ui  itppoae  bira 
If  he  il  aftra  ;■  daapot,  ha  ia  so  rather  from  neceaaitr,  aa  a 
matter  of  I  maim**.*,  titan  from  iiiflimttiou.  Ilia  wish  ia,  oa 
the  contrary,  to  make  aa  many  friend*  aa  poaaiMr,  to  plea** 
everybody;  for  whatever  the  source  of  hi*  power,  the  material 
substance  of  it  is  composed  of  the  rota*  of  the  multitude  given 
to  the  candidates  of  the  bos*.  A  really  intelligent  boas  is 
never  gratuitously  arrogant  and  despotic;  be  wtaMl  his  poww 
of  tyrant  with  nodi  '  lianas,  and  he  might  rep— I 

the  saying  "f  Lord  Clires  "  When  I  think  of  my  nppnrtaiiitir*, 
I  am  astonished  at  my  own  modern '    I 

l  Tboa*  win  noald  Ilk*  to  maka  lb*  ar* natal*-**  M  whs  *— •  wnU  Ml 
U»  imvbI  br  l'»«J  Ixlmlr  r»nl.  T7u  /*»<-■**■#»  rMnr  aVMbka.  ia)  tM 
Pf*r>*  Tk-mgkt  ,./  mm.  Mel.,  Ksw  Y«ra.  IWt,- 
wtth  a  (r*<n-nch  knnwl»l<.  al  Mnrfhva  "  pnUUca.- 

*  Tbl*  *a]in>  ..I  GUva,  rws1l.nl  I,.  Mr    Brjfca  ■  Ub  r 
buaara  who  ahaUlo  It.™  rvtilitaa  (  lnun-un  nmnnwuM,  U.  tin    mm 
rs***tail  by  oaa  ,.(  Uw  m-i  brtUiaai  •!  J 
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It  might,  however,  be  explained  to  him  that  it  is  no  great 
merit  on  his  part  to  exhibit  so  much  moderation.  That 
moderation  is  enforced  on  him  not  only  by  the  fact  which  I 
have  just  brought  out,  namely,  that  his  appetites  and  his 
desires  are  specialized  by  the  very  nature  of  his  means  of 
action.  Even  if  he  tried  to  go  farther  he  would  fall  foul  of 
the  rights  of  the  citizen,  reserved  by  the  Constitution,  those 
rights  against  which  all  the  designs  of  the  public  authorities, 
like  the  waves  that  beat  upon  the  cliff,  are  directed  in  vain. 
It  is  no  use  for  the  boss  being  master  of  the  executive  and  the 
legislative,  they  are  not  omnipotent.    The  American  Constitu- 

brated  speech,  aimed  at  the  Tammany  Hall  boss:  "This  boss  need  not 
announce  any  penalty  against  an  enemy  to  gratify  his  vengeance.  Let  him 
bat  express  dislike  for  a  person,  and  ten  thousand  able  men  will  be  raking 
their  wits  to  invent  plans  for  the  annoyance  of  the  luckless  individual  who  has 
provoked  his  displeasure.  He  need  never  mention  the  name  of  the  corporation 
which  he  has  doomed  to  disaster.  He  has  but  to  frown  upon  it,  and  every  city 
department  would  forthwith  discover  reasons  for  assailing  it,  while  the  public, 
quick  to  discover  conditions  affecting  credit,  would  hasten  to  throw  its  securi- 
ties upon  the  market,  as  if  its  certificates  of  stock  contaminated  the  fingers 
that  touched  them.  If  he  determined  to  establish  an  engine-house  in  the 
back  yard  of  a  recalcitrant  citizen,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  formulate  his 
desire  in  words,  but  all  the  same  the  building  would  soon  be  in  course  of 
construction.  .  .  . 

"Indeed,  as  we  survey  the  extent  of  his  powers  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  exercised,  I  believe  he  would  be  justified  in  saying  with  Lord 
Clive:  'Considering  my  opportunities,  I  am  amazed  at  my  own  moderation.1 
Consider  for  a  moment  his  situation,  and  then  tell  me  if  he  be  not  entitled  to 
praise  for  moderation  rather  than  blame  for  excess.  He  can  make  no  public 
appearance  without  a  hundred  hands  being  ready  to  carry  his  bag  or  his  over- 
coat. To  walk  with  him  is  distinction  among  politicians.  To  be  noticed  by 
him  is  to  broaden  the  horizon  of  a  statesman's  prospects.  If  flattery  can  affect 
him.  ten  thousand  tongues  are  ready  to  persuade  him  that  never  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  a  statesman  so  wise,  so  learned,  so  eloquent,  shed  upon  a 
happy  country  the  priceless  blessings  of  his  political  leadership.  If  avarice 
can  move  him,  wealth,  beyond  its  wildest  dreams,  is  within  his  reach  if  he 
will  allow  it  to  flow  to  his  feet.  Where,  in  all  the  experience  of  man,  civilized 
or  uncivilized,  can  we  find  a  parallel  for  power  like  this?  No  Roman  procon- 
sul ever  sent  to  administer  a  distant  province,  no  Spanish  captain-general, 
ruling  a  transmarine  colony,  enjoyed  equal  power  to  aggrandize  himself  or  to 
beuefit  his  favorites.  Clive,  walking  through  the  treasury  of  Moorshedabad, 
where  sacks  of  gold  and  silver,  rubies  and  diamonds  —  the  accumulated  fruits 
of  a  tyrannical  and  unrestrained  taxation  —  were  piled  on  every  side,  free  to 
tike  what  he  chose,  no  power  to  question  him,  no  limitation  upon  his  greed, 
except  such  as  was  imposed  upon  him  by  his  conscience,  —  Clive,  with  the 
riches  of  Bengal  at  his  feet,  enjoyed  no  such  opportunities  as  the  boss  of  a 
Kreat  American  city."  (Speech of  Mr.  Bourke  Cockran,  of  the  31st of  October, 
181W,  at  New  York.) 
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tioii  has  made,  the  fundamental  rights  of  tin*  man  antl  of 
the  citizen  safe  tmni  oppression  by  placing  them  under  the 
sovereign  protection  of  1 1  * •  *  courts,  which  can  annul  :is  uncon- 
stitutional not  only  admin ist rat ivt*  ads,  hut  lawn  them- 
selves;  and  the  ju«li«i;irv,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  not  Yet 
under  tin1  thumb  of  the  Imisscs.  No  doubt,  the  Uirrier  thus 
erected  hy  the  pact  of  tin*  Constitution,  for  tin*  protection  of 
individual  rights,  in  marking  tin*  extreme  limit  beyond 
which  it  is  not  allowable  to  pass,  still  leaves  a  certain  margin 
for  possible  encroachment  on  these  rights.  Iteing  able  to 
f*x]»l« >it  only  this  margin,  this  Uu-iIit,  the  U»ss  makes  it  wholly 
and  sob'lv  subservient  to  the  interests  nf  his  elect ioiie4*rinj 
business,  in  order  tt>  get  a*  large  a  return  as  jMissihle.     The 

iuHiifiK f  the  Ih>v^,  therefore.  1  m •  i 1 1 <4  always  brought  Knrk  t«» 

these  exelusive  preoccupations,  has  only  a  partial  effect  on  gen- 
eral ]Militlr.il  lite,  and  tin-  mischief  which  it  dot**  there  in,  in  a 
way,  uf  a  local  ami  sporadic  kind.  This  mischief  eorres|H>nds 
mum.'  nr  less  closely  to  th*>  moral  and  material  needs  of  the 
Ihi>s  and  tit  the  Machine  trying  to  make  their  living,  in  their 
own  wav. 

Tin-   pomt    which    is   most   excise.  I   to   the  designs   of   the 

M.U  hllie     1>,      111     ct>l|si-ipti*|P'e.     tin'     lUUIiK-lp.il     a<  1  III  ill  lsfr.lt  loll. 

owm- t<>  its  ample   re^itiiici'".  ottering  ahundati t   lout  and 

beju-j,  .mi  to  sji.  ,ik,  within  arm's  le.ndi.  The  tin  i:i«»h  «»f  a  e:tv 
im!«  ■•!  1>\  tin*  Machine  are  alwt\s  heavily  burdened  w  ith  ii*e.t-«-« 
and  !#!•  ■  i? ■-•!  expenditure.  The  departments  are  mvariab'.t 
encuu.i>*-ieil  with  a  very  considerable  iiuiiiImt  of  MiU'i'iir^,  t\«* 
si. le  i.lii.  it  n|  which  is  to  enable  t  *  ■■-  "  worker*  "  nf  the  Mac!*;;.'- 

tii  d  IM  w  t  !;•■;[■  -  t!  ili'-s  .  II  s<-t  ill  p'lblli*  Works  .ire  klloeki'tl  iln'All  ..• 
cXfr.iV.i_:  -.lit     M''^,     t!i«'  exploit. it  loll    of    t!.e    III"Ii":n.1  jes    in    t:  • 

-lit  o?  t:.e  c:*\  ;«.  granted  t«»r  nothing.  or  t"r  an  abs  i r ■  1 1  v  Miia!. 
•  ■.■!.-::•:  (:  :■■!..  hi  a  '.snr-1,  t !.••  p  -.i!ts  ot  "  i  ::ig  "  £• •  vrnnuei.t. 
v.!.;"i  v..-  !  Li-  v.  ;•::■■  s.i  .  I  ir,  f  *  ,.•  mi  m  :«lpal  h.st...y  nf  \»« 
V-'i'i..  ■  :    !*..   '  i  :•  !ph:.i,  ar.-i  *>\    -•■:;;,-  o»\ir  ■■if  !■  s.  .ire  .1  re£?i..kf 

!•■  i*  .'  •■  ■  :  \  •  :•  : .  iii  ■  :t  ;es  1 : 1 1  ■■■  1  b\  1»  ■**•■«.,  .ilt  icujh  in  a  iu«»rv 
.!*!■  ■.  .  .'■    :    :■■:..  1     ■■    ]!••:■  .'.■!*    •  ■  rf .i:iilv   sn?Ter    frmii    :\ 

» '.  ■  '.    :    .    ■  :    *  ■  *.    *■■    |m\  .    I-  ,•    T.e    ii..isse-«    \%  ?  hi    have    i    . 

■ 

I    '■       •■■..'  ■   !  ■:    T..  1  .■::.'  !  1:11   oj    t'lls    r»jni#e.    th«  > 

".    '    :    '  .  .":'*-    »<t    'i.v'.e   or  !■••  lit  :!itr  vih'.i". 

!         ^I  ..  ...:.-  ...  -v..;.  -    pii--s|ii^   f.,rt   «•.  order  to  \i*w  opt*  r- 
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tunity  for  plunder,  give  employment  to  poor  people,  and  well- 
paid  employment,  stinginess  being  by  no  means  the  defect  of 
the  governments  carried  on  by  the  bosses.  The  peculation 
caused  by  the  Machine  is  considerable,  but,  looking  to  the 
piratical  methods  which  the  latter  practises  in  municipal 
administration,  it  ought  logically  to  be  even  greater.  After 
all,  it  often  turns  out  that  the  resources  of  the  cities  which 
are  not  afflicted  with  a  Machine  are  not  administered  much  more 
economically.  The  depredations  committed  by  the  bosses  are 
made  up  for,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  a  better,  more  responsible 
administration  of  the  municipal  departments,  which  is  due 
to  the  members  of  the  councils  of  these  cities  and  their 
employees  being  more  disciplined.  The  Machine  which  selects 
all  the  candidates  for  public  office  at  its  good  pleasure,  while 
making  them  docile  instruments,  takes  care  to  choose  them  as 
well  as  possible;  and  once  they  are  installed  in  their  posts,  it 
sees  that  they  do  not  compromise  it.  Instead  of  being  respon- 
sible to  the  public,  they  are  so  to  the  Machine;  the  responsi- 
bility is  deflected,  but  it  is  genuine,  and  all  the  more  that  the 
power  of  the  Machine  is  more  centralized,  more  personal,  and 
more  immediate.1  If  the  Machine  is  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  certain  standard  of  administration,  it  can  enforce  it  on 
the  persons  in  office  more  easily  than  the  electors  themselves 
could  do.  Besides  this,  the  great  mass  of  small  employees  are 
not  dishonest;  they  accept  their  places  from  the  Machine  to 
earn  a  humble  livelihood.  And  when  they  have  discharged 
the  first  duty  of  their  office,  which  is  to  serve  the  Machine, 
when  this  tribute  on  their  time,  their  exertions,  and  their  con- 
science has  been  taken,  they  honestly  give  the  rest  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  municipal  administration  run  by  the  most  corrupt 
Machine  —  I  mean  Tammany  Hall  —  affords  striking  proof  of 
this  state  of  things. 

Of  all  the  public  departments  in  the  large  cities  the  most 
contaminated  by  the  Machine  is  that  of  the  police,  whose 
co-operation  is  particularly  valuable  to  it.    The  police  in  these 

1  The  Tammany  Hall  boss  in  his  evidence,  quoted  above,  admitted  that  ha 
was  in  the  habit  of  telling  the  municipal  councillors  who  were  slack  in  their 
attendance  at  the  sittings  of  the  Council  to  be  more  regular  ;  he  "  regarded 
it  as  one  of  his  functions,  as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  Tammany 
Hall,  to  force  such  attendance." 


cihr.s  is  "full  of  polities";  mill  so  long  as  it  is  a  question  of 
"  [Hilitn's,"  thai    El  i"  Bay,  OH   in  which  tbe 

Mik-Iium'  i>  EaterMttd,  Hu  pnblk  cannot  count  on  tbe  protec- 
tion of  tin'  poUot.  It  ibialda  from  the  public  the  f mods  coot' 
milU'il,  at  tin-  primaries  u  :  i.v  the  followers 

of  the   Machine;    it  inoI-Mi  tbi    M.i.i.m.'i  opponents  when 
they  want  to  exercise  their  electoral  rights;  it  winks  at  t 
law-breaking    drink ing-saloons,   at   the    garohl in g- hells   i 

bouses    of     ill     fume,    wln.'li     |>;iv     Lil.irkiii.u: 

Hut  in  "ili-r  raapaoti  the  polios  mally  dossj  iu  duty,  and  i 
it,  on  'In-  whole,  fairly  well.  The  other  municipal  depart- 
ments am  also  infecl.d  *,  illi  "  DOtttiOS,"  but  iu  a  leaser  degree, 
and  to  nn  extent  which  varies]  with  Hn-  audacity  of  the 
Machine  and   KM   iiidi/fert  ;  .,■      Ths  Machine 

treats  them  a*  it  piMSTWI  En  "spoils  "  —  places, contract*,  etc 
It  exploits,  with  this  view,  at  one  time  the  fire  brigade,  at 
another  the  hospitals,  sometimes  even  tbe  school  boards,  by 
ntdkinflj  mi  tin  in.  iis  a  reward,  political  "workers'*  for  wbon 
nothing  better  can  txt  found.     Hut,  however  satisfactory  lbs 

adniiuUti mi  Km  i>r  U nii'i  gortnwd  by  a  Machine  may  he  as  a 

whole,  and  however  properly  and  conscientiously  the  employes* 
may  discharge  the  routine  of  thflii  duties,  the  spirit  which 
presides  over  the  administration  is  always  an  unenlightened 

kb  no  breadth  or  life,  savo  in  the  matter  of  expen- 
iliiutr.  This  inferiority  makes  itself  felt  especially  in  educa- 
tional policy ;  the  schools  are  better  in  the  cities  which  an 
not  under  the  regime  of  tbe  M 

Nor  i*   legislation  wholly  contain  in  ated  by   tbe  Machine. 

■■<■  legislatures,  which  vote  laws,  at  the  bidding  of  tbe 
boss,  to  swell  the  resources  of  patronage  or  to  bestow  privileges 
or  monopolies  un  companies  allied  with  the  boas,  also  vote  (find 
laws  —  laws  of  public  utility,  l!  Is  svn  assist  to  obtsisi 
■  ■■■.  with  tM  help  of  the  boss.  Instead  of  nputins; 
and  bringing  the  pressure  of  enlightened  opinion  to  hear  on 
:  ire.  it  is  better  bispply  to  tbe  boss; 
the  Latter  Till  give  the  order  and  the  law  will  go  lhn»i 

i  the  post.  The  boss  will  consent  to  give  tin*  order 
if  tbe  measure,  whether  good  or  not,  appears  to  him  "popn- 
lir",  in  that  case  the  passing  of  tbe  law  will  benef 
at  the  next  election.     The  members  of  tbe  1 
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tive  assembly,  in  their  turn,  will  pass  it  with  a  readiness  in 
which  servility  blends  with  confidence  in  the  sagacity  of  the 
boss.     The  great  preoccupation  of  the  legislators  who,  in  ordi- 
nary times,  act  only  under  pressure  from  outside,  is  to  know, 
when  others  than  the  boss  demand  a  measure,  "  who  is  behind 
them."      Are  they  supported  by  numerous  and  influential 
electors?    The  boss's  word  of  command  reassures  them.     It 
is  sometimes  more  useful  to  appeal  to  the  boss,  not  only  over 
the  heads  of  the  legislators,  but  even  over  the  heads  of  the 
sovereign  people.     Well-meaning  citizens,  who  are  prosecut- 
ing a  reform  or  pursuing  a  certain  course  of  action,  in  munici- 
pal administration  as  well  as  in  the  government  of  the  State, 
are  able  to  convert  the  bosses  to  their  views  more  quickly 
than  the  great  mass  of  the  electors,  and  with  a  practical  effect 
which  is  at  least  just  as  certain.     In  these  cases  boss  rule 
offers  the  advantages  of  an  "  enlightened  despotism."    The 
boss  exerts  the  same  power  to  stop  obnoxious  attempts  at 
legislation  coming  from  individual  members  of  the  legislature, 
who  want  to  blackmail  wealthy   companies  by  bringing  in 
bills    directed    against    them.     If    these   companies    enjoy 
the  protection,  duly   paid  for,  of  the  boss,  he  holds  up  his 
hand,  and  the  " striker"  vanishes  like  a  schoolboy  caught  in 
the  act.      The  boss   is    equally  successful    in    blocking    a 
good  measure  brought  in  by  an  independent  member,  that  is 
to  say,  a  recalcitrant  one  in  the  eyes  of  the  boss.     Thus,  the 
boss  acts  as  a  disciplining  force;  he  exerts  it  on  the  whole 
political  community  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil;  he  keeps  a 
hold  and  a  check  on  the  multitude  by  the  favours  and  the 
protection  which  he  procures  for  them  against  the  law  itself, 
just  as  he  keeps  a  hold  and  a  check  on  the  executive  officers 
and  the  legislators. 

But  the  boss  himself  is  exempt  from  all  disciplining 
authority ;  the  power  which  he  wields  is  not  only  usurped,  but 
it  is  also  irresponsible.  He  is,  therefore,  always  liable  to  step 
out  of  the  moderation  which  his  character  of  usurper  enjoins 
and  which  his  means  of  action,  as  well  as  the  barriers  of  the 
constitution,  impose  on  him.  As  with  every  autocrat,  absolute 
power  makes  hi  in  lose  his  head  sooner  or  later;  he  becomes 
wilful,  arrogant,  and  tyrannical;  he  exceeds  all  bounds  in  the 
effrontery  with  which  he  and  his  men  use  the  public  resources 
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bl  tln-ir  own    Uii.'tit,      At    |aj|   the  public's  cup  of 

out,  ud  thi  ktnofa 

This  is  i  M  i.-liiiir,  :i«   it   is  of  every  brigand 

to  ■ml  uu  i  in'  MMiI'ili],  |kia  only  a  question  of  lime  A  ' 
who  DM  DOM  h<  l!-ii>iiii<<l,  moti  [WllipllWlllJ.  remains  longer 
in  power-,  a  short-8ij*1it<*il  ami  greedy  boss  enjoys  the 
hour  without  i''>t  r.iiii!,  ud  precipitates  his  fall.  But  just  aa 
the  death  on  the  gibbet  of  tbt  budiftol  Calabria  or  the 
does  not  prevent  him  bra  having  a  successor  in 
which  were  the  acene  of  his  exploits,  so  the  Mac  hi 
has  been  "smaahed"  ia  booh  put  together  again  by 
boss  or  by  moUm  r,  to  Beat,  abi  same  fate  in  the  end  ma 
predecessors.  It  is  a  regime  which  recalls,  to  some  extent, 
thai  which  M  lltftTMH   bj    tli-  »■■•■■■  i-mperwl 

by  assassination."     Ham  the  Maaninatiaa  ia  only  symbolical; 

;:l  Ut  loin   tnSbb)    the  revolution  U)  U>  'ininl  uut  in  BJ) 

iiir.ulin.i-ly  paelfk  manner,   by  fcbt  ttnpli  action  "f  Toting- 
paper*.     Tbt  AnMriotn  peopla  have  only,  MaordbM  to  the 

pad  | ili ri.-.i-  nl  (In-  stump  orator,  to  "rim-  in  t In- ir  might 
t  hiiii:  will  come,  right.  In 
mill  J,  il  ni  Dotto  ininh  in  ilip-ir  "  Tiiaj-«ty  "that  the  people  lint 
at  in  thi'ir  fury.  Pora  long  lim>t  impassive  and  apathetic.,  they 
atari  up  all  of  a  ambb-n  in  a  paroxysm  of  wrath  and  try  to 
vent  it  on  ■omnbadjf  w  other;  "they  want  to  punish 
OM  D  H  >  sovereign  jx-opln  strike  without  pity 
discernment,  guilty  and  innocent  will  all  do  to 
hecatomb  which  they  must  have.  Terror  runs  through 
of  the  politicians;  the  most  powerful  of  them,  tin- 
on  whose  smile  State  Governors  and  legislator*  wen 
only  the  day  before,   bib  powof  of  imbUc 

opinion,  which   is  supposed  to  weigh  heavily,   in  list 
EM   t.  ..   mi  everybody  ami  everything,   like  the  main  of  the 

il  ieiaua  in  the  end, 
them  in  a  more  or  lea*  occidental  amy,  which  deludes 
.poaaiblllty.      Tin-  authority  which  public  opi 
•fields'  over  th«  Machine  is  the  authi  i  »  neb. 

The  ni  nisaireuraa  with  which  the   Machine 

Ei  obliged  in  tree)    publ pinion  are,  i-»ti*<«guently,  limited 

i  p  the  n*k  which  it  rum   of  awaking  the    Lynch  whasb 
jtlutidwrs  in  t1'"  breast  of  ti  M  u-hioe,  it  ia  true. 
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pays  great  attention  to  public  opinion.     Every  district  or  ward 
leader  carefully  watches  the  state  of  public  feeling  and  keeps 
the  boss  informed  about  it.     Sometimes  a  semi-official  canvass 
is  taken  to  ascertain  what  reception  would  be  given  to  this  or 
that  candidature  prepared  by  the  Machine.     It  is  said  of  cer- 
tain bosses  that  they  endeavour,  like  Haroun-al-Raschid,  to 
£*et  at  the  opinion  of  people  in  the  streets,  in  places  of  public 
resort,  by  talking  to   car  conductors,  to  passers-by,    about 
candidatures  or  other  questions  of  the  day.     In  cases  where  it 
is  possible  to  satisfy  public  opinion  without  any  great  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  Machine,  the  latter  does  so  with  alacrity. 
3$ut  this  is  not  often  within  its  power,  for  if  it  always  con- 
sulted the   interests  of   the    public,    it  would   ruin  its  own 
prospects.     If  it  appointed  honest  people  only  to  public  office, 
they  would  not  consent   to  serve  it;    if   it  gave  up  selling 
*' franchises,"  laws,  and  "protection"  to  corporations,  where 
would  it  get  the  money  which  it  wants  for  its  up-keep  and  for 
the  enormous  general  expenditure  which  the  Machine  of  a 
large  city  or  of  a  State  has  to  meet?     The  bosses  therefore  are 
driven  by  the  force  of  things  to  disregard  the  opinion  of  hon- 
est and  enlightened  people.    The  generally  apathetic  and  inert 
state  of  public  opinion  enables  thorn  to  defy  it  with  impunity, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten:  the  difficulty  for  them  is  to  get  over 
the  tenth  case;  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  they  sound  pub- 
lic opinion,  to  ascertain  the  approach  of  the  fatal  point.     As 
long  as  they  do  not  think  themselves  near  it,  they  indulge 
unreservedly  in  their  practices,  and  sometimes  even  take  a 
fierce  delight  in  openly  defying  public  opinion;  the  more  or 
less  imminent  danger  which   they  run  makes  them  look  on 
their  audacity  almost  as  heroism.     They  yield  only  when  they 
cannot  help  it.     When  the  political    situation    is   narrowed 
down  to  one  question,  submitted  distinctly  to  public  opinion, 
and  producing  a  movement  of  the  public  mind  in  a  particular 
direction,  the  Machine  lies  low.     When  it  can  descry  nothing 
but  the  alternative  of  defeat  or  submission  to  the  behests  of 
public  opinion,  the  Machine  gives  way.     But  often  it  tries  its 
hand,  in  spite  of  this,  and  it  is  only  after  having  been  beaten 
that  it  mends  its  ways.     Then  it  brings  forward  excellent  can- 
didates at  the  elections,  adopts  a  humble,  cringing  attitude, 
practises  virtue,  until  such  time  as  public  opinion  goes  to 
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sleep  a^ain.  On  the  whole,  the*  authority  of  public  opinion 
in  general  is  only  a  feeble  ami  yielding  olistacle  to  the 
designs  tif  the  Machine;  it  imposes  only  jurtial  restrictions 
on  tin*  hitter's  power. 

Tliere  is  a  sjiecial  category  of  resectable  mem liers  of  the 
party  which  exercise  a  certain  control  over  the  Machine: 
these  an*  tli«*  wealthy  jHTsoiis  who,  out  of  i»arty  loyalty,  give 
the  Machine  large  subscriptions  to  the  election  ca!a[UM£ii 
funds;  they  have  the  ear  of  the  Imisscs  when  iin)Nirtant  candi- 
datures are  involved.  Far  more  effective  is  the  check  imposed 
on  the  Machine  by  the  Machine  of  the  opjmtiitc  (tarty:  when- 
ever tin'  two  jiarties  are  evenly  matched,  a  small  number  of 
good  citizens  cm  turn  the  scile  in  favour  of  one  or  the  other 
party;  the  two  rival  Machines  an*  in  that  ea.se  obliged  to  vit* 
with  each  other  in  cultivating  tin*  good  graces  of  these  inde- 
pendent electors,  ley  making  up  their  tickets  with  names  of 
men  as  resficctahle  as  the  business  of  the  Machine  will  allow. 
This  intervention  of  the  independent  electors  as  masters  of  the 
situation  supplies  a  corrective  to  the  Machine,  which  is  daily 
growing  more  important  and  more  etlicacious.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  tine  that  the  existence  of  two  rival  Machines,  of 
more  or  less  cijual  strength,  helps  each  to  hohl  its  own  and 
ensures  it  the  absolute  adhesion  of  the  iiietuU*rs  of  the  |*urty. 
who  vote  for  it,  in  spite  of  its  corruption,  in  order  not  to 
endanger  the  prospect*  of  tie*  party.  Wherea*.  in  places 
where  the  feehl-'iii-ss  ()f  the  <>p|MiMtion  makes  the  dominant 
party  s.ite.  tlie  Ma-hiie-  is  not  followed  so  blindly,  and  even 
falls  to  pieces  pretty  ipiii'kly.  There  an*,  however,  rrry 
remarkable  exceptions:  m  Pennsylvania,  fur  instance,  the 
(.._r|wjnWS  weakness  of    tie*    P'-iuticrat ie  op|t4i«tititni  does  not 

pl'eVellt     the     Kepul  >]  |r;Uh    fl"lll    II  |  >1 1*  •  1«  1 1  Tl  I*.    Ill    the   teeth  of    all 

p-M-tance,    tin*    nio^t    rorrupt    St.ite    Machine    that   has   ever 

e\i*ti-il     in     tlie     I  ~  It  Iff  •-■  1     State*. 

The  most   i-\tiu^ive   limit, itioiis  to  which  the  | tower  of  the 

M  t<!r,!|e  ;i!ld  of    [].*-   pi  .1  ;T  :c|.i!i*  In  Mi'lij«>ct  ;ire  to  lit*  foUttd  tQ  the 

Nf-i.il  and  eciiiii>m'.e  ch.ii.icti-i  of  t  lie  p. u  t  icnhir  coin  111  u  ii  it  t.     In 

pi  lies   where    t  h*>    pi  •plll.lt  ;•  •!(    Is   limfe    hoiutigrlieoll*,   ami    fOTO« 

iu.ilh-r  >'"t\  in  which  opinion  Lit  cnse«juently  more  cons  is - 
t**i:ev  ainl  assert*  itself  with  more  force,  tlie  Mac  bine  cannot 
take  the  hUTties  which  it  dm**  in  la  rye  cities  where  public 
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spirit  is  smothered  under  the  huge  agglomerations  of  hetero- 
geneous elements  brought  together  promiscuously.  Its  pro- 
ceedings do  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  public  so  easily, 
and  the  Machine  is  from  necessity  more  circumspect  and  more 
moderate  in  its  desires.  In  places  where  there  are  no  large 
public  works  to  be  tendered  for,  or  important  contracts  to  be 
awarded,  where  there  are  no  powerful  corporations  with  exten- 
sive interests  depending  on  administration  or  legislation,  in  a 
word,  where  the  material  for  plunder  is  not  considerable,  the 
Machine  is  necessarily  frugal  and  cannot  provide  a  sufficient 
livelihood  for  those  who  have  no  other  means  of  subsistence. 
Hence  the  parts  of  the  Union  least  contaminated  by 
the  Machine  and  the  politicians  are  the  country  districts. 
There  everybody  knows  each  other.  Opinion,  which  is  more 
slow  in  forming  among  the  rural  population  and  that  of  small 
cities,  is  more  solid,  more  durable,  less  spasmodic  than  in  the 
large  centres.  The  electors  have  both  more  leisure  and  more 
sense  of  their  own  value,  a  narrow  and  exacting  sense,  which 
procures  them  more  consideration,  at  least  in  appearance. 
The  Machine,  however,  does  exist  among  these  populations, 
but  it  is  more  respectable,  more  attentive  to  the  general 
opinion.  It  does  not  assume  the  repulsive  aspect  of  bossism, 
it  simply  appears  as  a  trade-union  of  all  those  who  live  on  the 
party  or  expect  something  from  it,  office-holders,  aspirants  to 
places  with  their  relations  and  their  friends.  Compara- 
tively speaking,  this  trade-union  is  as  powerful  as  the  Machine 
of  the  large  city,  and,  it  may  be  added,  just  as  corrupt.  With 
their  eyes  always  fixed  on  the  local  loaves  and  fishes  and  the 
modest  diet  provided  thereby,  the  politicians  of  the  small 
rural  Machine  make  polities  subservient  to  these  interests.  It 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  country  districts  and  the  small  cities 
for  members  of  the  same  family  to  be  distributed  in  the  rival 
Machines.  The  South,  which  is  still  largely  agricultural  and 
where,  according  to  the  census  of  1800,  there  were  only  two 
cities  with  a  population  exceeding  100,000,  and  only  five  cities 
with  more  than  50,000  inhabitants,  does  not  present  a  very 
favourable  field  for  the  development  of  the  Machine.  Apart 
from  these  two  large  cities,  New  Orleans  and  Louisville,  the 
odious  type  of  the  boss  is  hardly  met  with  in  the  South.  Con- 
tinuing, as  it  were,  the  old  tradition  of  the  South  before  the 
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Civil  W.ii,  tin-  Bi  I  thief  election  wire-pullers 

may  bo  thus  designated,  is  I ler  of  the  sentimental  ■,■ 

lions  ptoourad  I'V  pown  than  el  gain.  This  is  1cm  travut  the 
BapablioBO  party,  which  occupies,  as  against  tin 
Booth,"  mi  inferior  politic*]  ami  social  position.  In  the 
tlii>  Machine praspm  Bora,  while exhibiting  infinite  variation* 
iu  tUeoxU'iitof  its  |.<  a<  i 

of  the.  Machine  ami  of  tin*  bosses  is  still  the  Eastern  Stat*-*, 
■rhJohafl  riofa  ami  pojmlomi,  and  train  stH-ial  differanttatioa 
lias  made  the  most  progress. 

If  ou  tin-  map  of  tin'  United  States  all  the.  part*  of  tha  cuun- 
;■■  the  mttshiaa  has  derelojMd  m  ■4anmd 

eye  would  at.  BMW  M  kttnotad  to  the  right   by   a,  larg*  bit 

furiii<-i(  by  tin"  States  of  New  York  an.l  Ptonqrlvante  Ml 

strip  .if   fli"  State  uf   New  Jersey  im   the  east,  with  the 

of   Maryland  mi  tin-   south,  utit!  th*  the  west 

This  spot  cant.*  a  fititit  shadow  to  the  north-  ■ 

land,  while  on  the.  other  side,  to  the  west,  the  red  will  appear 

in  more  i>r  b-ss  davp  lints  on  ti"1  State  "f  Illinois  and  will 

stain  tha  neigh Uuiring  States,  marking  with  scarl, 

most  of  the  large  cities,  such  as  Si 

others  of  less  importance,  like  too!  I  ■  or  Jim 

neapolis  in  Minnesota,  anil  other  still  smaller  one* 

large  ones-,  then,  after  making  a  brief  pause  in  the  State*  ef 

tbe   Far  West  and  leaving  some  patches  there,   it  i 

toward  tlie  Pacific  sloj-e  and  deposit  a  thick  layer  of 

on  San  Francisco;  and,  fin. ill y,  jumping  right  over  to  the  Gulf 

of  Mexico,  it  will  cover  Nt  iw  i  ithan*  with  a  similar  layer.     A 

very  considerable  space  will  1k-  lefl    |  1  at  all  ii 

will  even  exhibit  the  shot  colour  !■■  i  i  ■■  fabrics 

these  am  regions  or  cities  where  tbe  Machine  1 

and  regular  existence;  rings  of  mercenary  politi. 

them,  disappear  after  a  abort  time,  and  re-form  u 

able  circumstances.     A  good  many  points  ajrain  on  1 

will  appear  almost  white,  presenting  tha  touching  ap> 

"good  Machiues,"     Hut  this  in  truth  is  nn  abuse  of  1 

an  honest  Haohti  ir»nof  nature;  it' 

more  correct  to  say  that  there  are  many  local  party  C 

tioos  wliich  have  not  degenerated,  which  have  aot  fa 

tha  category  of  Machines.     Every  Machine 
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Organization,  but  every  party  Organization  is  not  necessarily 
a  Machine.  However  fair  this  distinction  may  be,  it  must 
nevertheless  be  admitted  that,  in  the  conditions  which  govern 
the  life  of  American  political  parties,  every  Organization 
carries  within  it  the  germ  of  a  Machine  which  is  capable  of  a 
singularly  rapid  growth.  A  population  may,  so  to  speak,  go 
to  bed  with  an  Organization  and  wake  up  with  a  Machine. 
Hence,  the  "Mushroom  Machines"  which  are  a  tolerably  com- 
mon phenomenon.  In  any  event,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
t'.o  part  of  the  map  coloured  red,  while  only  a  portion 
of  the  whole  country,  contains  almost  a  third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  represents  at  least  three-fifths  of 
its  economic  interests.  This  domain  of  the  Machine  is  daily 
growing  larger.  The  Machine  is  gaining  ground,  especially 
in  the  West,  where  it  is  invading  districts  which  appeared  to 
be  free  from  it.  It  is  the  steady  development  of  economic 
interests  which  paves  the  way  for  it;  that  development  pro- 
duces the  wherewithal  for  exploitation  by  the  Machine,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  more  and  more  absorbs  individual  energies  and 
diverts  the  attention  of  the  citizens  from  political  preoccupa- 
tions, while  leaving  still  greater  liberty  of  action  to  the  profes- 
sionals of  politics.  The  new  chances  thus  offered  to  the 
Machine  are  improved  in  some  cases  by  its  somewhat  more 
prudent  conduct;  in  proportion  as  it  consolidates  its  power, 
it  takes  more  care  not  to  provoke  the  opposition  of  the  good 
citizens.  The  explosion  is  bound  to  come,  but  it  is  slower  in 
coming;  thanks  to  the  precautions  of  moral  hygiene  which  a 
good  many  Machines  adopt,  their  average  life  has  become 
longer,  they  are  "  smashed  "  at  less  frequent  intervals. 

Ill 

But  why  should  this  periodical  necessity  of  "  smashing  "  the 
Machines  exist  at  all?  Why  is  the  power  of  the  Machine, 
even  when  mitigated  by  the  limitations  and  the  restrictions 
which  we  have  just  been  considering,  tolerated  in  the  full 
blaze  of  democracy?  The  varied  materials  for  an  answer  to 
this  question  have  already  been  disclosed  to  us  in  the  course 
of  our  investigation.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  recapitulate 
them  in  a  more  methodical  way.     The  first  and  general  condi- 
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tion  of  the.  Machine's  existence  and  success  is,  of  course,  t 
•XtMOcdiUHJ  development  of  tho  elective  repine  and  of  t 
1  uue  by  another. 

■rate  and  intnej 
election  ii  y  by  experts.     At 

i I--  tune  t .urn"  they  have  made  tho  tank  ol  tin-  onlin  u  . 
■..I  liitiii'ulr  m  i"  I'M vi'  btn  bewilder*  I  and  li'lplen,  and  ready 
In  submit  liliinltv  to  imy   jruidsno*  ofbrad-      But  why  a" 
these  expert  itampef  "bosses,"  and  bow  d 

nt  tiiat  they  ant  able  to  keep  a  bold  on  the  puliti 
machinery  and  exploit  it  so  easily?     What  a-'   I 
means  and  resources?     The  most  common  explanation    giv« 
bf  tint  tha   laaohina  disposes  of  a  large  patronage,  or,  ■ 
that  ltli»ea«n  rich  oorpotationa)aiid  tli.it  if  it  1 
or  tha  other  of  these  rejoproai,   or  both  Hi   the**,    it 
die  nf  Inanition.    '..This   explanation    is  only   partly  true,   it 
otily  deals   with   tlio  material    ratoawi.)    Foremoel  unooc 
n*a  la*  paxtOMSt,  the.  places  in  the  public 
■  I   th-    I'm. hi,   of  th«  St.it.-*,   and  of  the  asj 

I     by    the    liupe   of    gettin 
,     iiitnuli   tfaa    pay   fur    maintaining   the   vm\     ■ 
cians  who  serve  th>    Mi.  t-laee*  the  bos*  ■ 

th*   more  Rrmlj   ■    I  tl  Uahad  will  \m  hia  f 
A  city  boa  i  ■        •■■  )«■«*,  because  this  ] 

■  ill  maui  i tha  dispenser  of  i  lie  State  |i 

and  of  the  federal  patronage.     The  height  of  the  State  1 
ambition  is  to  rise  to  be  a  "  president-maker,  **  by  no  ■ 
order  i"  beoome   major  of  the  palace  to  the  President  i 
influence  the  (win  <  r  to  sectire  a  prr- 

pondernting  voice  in  the  dUtribntion  of  the  places,  including 
those,  of  tin-  C  ibim-i.      Th-  i  :i  on  the  substance 

of  tlie  patronage  as  on  the  prestige  which  the  poaseaaiott  of  it 
i.  mill  to  enjoy  both,  he  moat  he  the  Mile  dispenser  of 
-  U>«ard  whom  all  eyes  are  turned.  If  it  were  r*"> 
alble  to  obtain  a  place  irrespective  of  him,  or  in  spite  of  i 
he  would  lose  caste,  tlie  diacipline  which  he  wichla  - 
men  would  be  relaxed,  and  the  whole  Organisation  ■ 
"demoralized."  The  number  of  the  places  at  th*  dim] 
of  tho  Machine  is  constantly  increased  by  the  i 
authorities,  under  pressure  from   it.      Besides  the   ] 
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improperly  exploited  by  the  party  Organizations  there  is  the 
patronage  conceded  to  the  parties  by  the  law,  in  the  form  of 
seats  on  election  boards.  To  ensure  the  impartiality  of 
the  proceedings  of  these  boards,  they  are  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  principal  parties,  appointed  by  their 
respective  Organizations  and  paid  out  of  public  money.  In 
a  large  city  like  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  which  has  more 
than  a  thousand  polling-places  or  thereabouts,  each  Organi- 
zation is  in  a  position  to  distribute  a  large  sum  every  year  on 
this  account. 

Next  come  the  principal  direct  receipts  of  the  Machine  —  the 
assessments,  the  contributions  paid  by  the  candidates  and  by 
the  office-holders.  The  percentage  paid  by  these  last  yields 
of  itself  considerable  sums.  To  give  an  idea  of  them,  the 
case  may  be  quoted  of  the  assessments  of  the  municipal 
employees  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia:  levied  at  the  rate 
of  two  per  cent,  they  provide,  out  of  the  $4, 500, 000  which 
the  city  spends  in  salaries,  990,000  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Machine.  The  contributions  of  the  candidates  are  much 
higher,  and  no  elective  post  escapes  this  tribute.  Even  can- 
didates for  the  highest  judicial  office  are  obliged  to  pay  a 
large  sum  which,  in  New  York,  for  instance,  generally  runs 
into  thousands  of  dollars.  The  contributions  given  to  the 
funds  of  the  Machine  by  private  individuals,  by  wealthy  zeal- 
ots of  the  party,  important  as  they  are,  sink  into  insignificance 
beside  those  of  the  financial  or  industrial  corporations,  espe- 
cially in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  There 
the  corporations  pay  a  regular  tribute  to  the  boss,  as  "  price 
of  the  peace,"  that  is  to  say,  to  be  left  in  peace,  to  ensure 
themselves  against  the  hostile  designs  of  the  legislators  or  of 
the  higher  executive  officers.  Besides  this,  the  corporations  are 
liable  to  extraordinary  calls  on  the  eve  of  a  particularly  hot 
election  campaign,  in  which  the  Machine  will  have  to  spend  a 
great  deal.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  made  by  the  corporations;  yet 
some  useful  information  on  this  subject  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  following  data  relating  to  New  York:  this  city  is  the 
seat  of  more  than  2100  corporations  subject  to  regulation 
by  the  law  and,  consequently,  standing  in  need  of  "pro- 
tection";   their    combined   capital   approaches   the  total  of 
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91,000,000,000'  in—I  ol  Kum  nrmpw tita  JH*Tff9i  saw,"  pa  I" 

■  . ."  tad  Mau  ol  i   ■    i  I'.iy  SJW.OOO  a  year,  . 
from    extraordinary    contributions    amounting     In    as     : 
us    9100)000-'     Our   may   also    laeiition  the   income  whirl 
!.;.■    Miii'Ijiih-   ilrriv.'s    tnn    kbo    CNea    and    tllC 
meats  vUaa  it  gala  up  bi  its  rntan  it  distributes  t 

Blfaion  at  MntWlHll  high  prices,  JJor  910  each,  to  t! 
oflclala  ami  i><  otbat  pweWM  who  an*  under  an  ohligatioa  t 

■    .   ;l*  nalihi!i-lt. '••■«•■■*,  contractors,  etc      It   i»   I 
citortiosi  wlui'ii  tit  obliged  to  sabtnit  tu  fn* 

ibfl  innlmi  ill i mil  iin-'g  exchequer. 

■fll  which  tins  Machine  tbm 
dispose*  an  not  tfaa  only  bmndatini  of  iu  succe 
sesacs  also  a  mom]  stock  winch  in  fort  is  cunvt-rtu-d  i 
capital  like  a  security  into  cash.  Thu  moral  eapifc 
oonsists  of  the  deliberate  or  unconscious  adhesion  of  i 
various  elements  of  th«  community.)  The  Machine  t 
and  works  with  tlnir  consent,  ami  by  no  tm-mt  in  ty.tr 
of  tlu-ni.     Tin'    Bl  lal  elements  on  which  tie* 

KMbiM  iMoa  la  nude  np  of  it*  own  servants  and  of  its  near- 
est tdbtnota,  of  t! ■•■  ■oat*]  category  which  is  normequently 
known  try  1  t  M" aohlns) aJtwaWsV"    Theeo  poops* 

work  fot  •!,,■  tiaeh  tld  b«*a  worked  bra  but 

facturcr,  a  merchant,  for  any  twin  who  might  have  eaplojad 
""lilies,"  ami  tWy 
must  do  ao,  for  does  not  the  wisdom  of  nations  say:  "a  am* 
esnnot  live  on  wind,"  "  people  do  not  go  into  po 
Tli-'  work  the  men  of  tin-  Machine  d»  for  it  is  undatable; 
of  a  loadar,  'if  a  mil ill  pjooAnot  leader  and  of  lus 
lieutenants,  who  havo  to  oil  all  the  wheel*  of  the  Machine 
from  day  to  day,  are  by  no  means  a  sinecure;  they  are  rt 
.i«orbing  and  keep  the  mind  in  a  constant  atata  of 
|.  u-i  ii  The  w.irk  is  rutin-  dirty {  tin*  may  be,  bat  thin 
are  so  many  trades  which  involve  handling  unpleasant  tbinp, 
every  trade  has  its  processes,  and  "  praet  icsl  poll  t  ie»  "  ka>  its 
own  j  the  use  of  these  processes  is  not  so  much  a  matter  *-f 
ethics  as  of  technique.  "  It  in  perfectly  idle  tn  ask  on  ■■If  if 
it  is  for  good  or  for  evil,"  said  a  member  of  Tammany  lUi!.  te> 
r.  J.-.ph  rutswp.  "TW  I'rt™  et  taa  Pkswa-  (fl 
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me,  who  gave  me  a  sketch  of  the  methods  of  the  Great 
Wigwam,  "  it  is  neither  bad  nor  good,  it  is  politics. "  The 
character  of  the  pay,  which  consists  of  "spoils,"  is  not  ob- 
jectionable either,  it  is  almost  part  of  the  natural  order  of 
things.  When  the  Creator,  after  making  the  two  great  lights 
of  the  day  and  of  the  night,  made  the  two  great  political 
organizations,  he  ordained  that  they  should  divide  the  public 
offices  between  them.  It  is  therefore  only  fair  that  these 
offices  should  be  given  to  the  men  who  have  "worked" 
for  the  party,  and  to  them  alone.  It  is  a  disregard  of  this 
truth  which  would  be  scandalous  and  would  constitute  a 
danger  for  the  public  morality,  nay,  even  for  the  publio  order 
of  the  American  democracy.  A  small  boss  once  spoke  to  me 
with  bitterness  of  the  head  bosses,  who  sometimes  bestow 
places  on  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Organization!  to  the 
detriment  of  those  who  "do  the  work";  "if  this  goes  on  and 
becomes  the  general  practice,  we  shall  have  a  monarchy." 

It  is  by  following  this  train  of  reasoning  that  the  men  of 
the  Machine  come  to  consider  the  independent  members  of  the 
party  who  oppose  the  Machines  as  hateable  and  contemptible; 
these  citizens  not  only  prevent  them  from  earning  their  living, 
but  even  try,  while  posing  as  champions  of  honesty,  to  get 
hold  of  the  offices,  without  having  "  done  the  work "  for  the 
party;  they  are  therefore  hypocrites,  full  of  "humbug  and 
cant."  At  the  best,  they  are  only  "doctrinaires,"  "college 
professors,"  "star-gazers,"  for  the  government  without  par- 
ties which  they  dream  of  is  an  idea  as  absurd  as  it  is  flagi- 
tious. The  immorality  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  "reformers," 
who  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  party  to  their  vanity  and 
their  ambition,  who  do  not  scruple  to  sow  discord,  whereas 
tliey,  the  men  of  the  Machine,  sacrifice  everything  to  "har- 
mony." They  feel  proud  of  being  "harmonious,"  being  quite 
ready  to  waive  the  other  virtues.  "  Harmony  "  is  for  them  the 
sum  and  substance  of  morality;  it  generalizes  in  regard  to 
public  life  the  sentiments  of  fraternity  which  unite  the  poli- 
ticians in  their  private  relations,  and  which  assume  the  aspect 
atone  time  of  professional  solidarity,  at  another  of  personal 
attachment.  These  sentiments,  therefore,  do  not  stop  even  at 
the  frontiers  of  the  parties.  While  fighting  one  another 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  the  politicians  of  the  rival 
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I  oAn  ready,  ii"l  "illy  to   ma 
uii.it  the  outsiders,  but  to  help  one  another,  to  the  tl 
iiii-nt  d[  tlii-iruwii  ptttiw       Fur  insUnee,  a  small  Repabl 
boM,  i"  oblige  In*  Damooratla  ooUeagtu  Mid  in.ni  I,  who  * 
t.n  port  ft  Mtndof  ln.s  ii'am.  i  Denoonl  i    i  uididate,  elected  t 

.1    .sin. ill     pMt,    unl'Ts     b:  ■ 

■  bj  .1  |i.iii...i..'.      i        .  h  by  whieh  t 

politicians  are  guided  in  thus  acting  Inn  ban  i 
by  one  of  them,  wlio  Said  to  Mr.  Theodore  Kooaevelt,  " 
are  no  jiolitics  in  politics."  '     This  enigmatic  nUrnum  n 
i.luii  in  the  world  oi  politieiaai  no 

conventions  of  society.       Far  from    being   utterly  depran 
men,  the  politicians  profess,  rather  a  dun  morality,  which  i 

BprjoaHioa    with  the  morality   of  society    at   ' 
The  Machine,  bowerer,  i*  bat  itnngtheiMd  t 

I  hi  morality  justifies  the  conduct  and  stimulates  the 

■   DJ    Hmi rnus  category  of  tho*e  who  jpve  t" 

■  I  supjxirt  to  it. 
Inadditmn  to  this  category,  the  HaoUooli     i 

minal  ami 
criminal  eUmenta,  tin  ■  '  cry  kind,  who  swi 

:■'.  because  it  bnti 
Hi.'iN  with  OMflh  01  I  pUtlst  the  lit».      In  all  o 

Biraitiiiii,  nnm  i  .    i>  jt  tlif  liiwn 

depth  a  social  residuum  ■■  trianexistasMMs,* 

—  to  use  tli>'  ttlttmtod  [<l<  r.is<-  ut  I'lMimrck.— wImi  am  hostile 
to  public  order,  not  only  from  their  virions  nature,  bat  also 
from  an  inherited  feeling  of  revolt  against  the  Suh-,  «hbb 
has  dammed  the  torrent  of  individual  will  and  passion.  Tbs 
Machined  ik.     L  •  realised  the  unique  r>«ii- 

binatiou  which  consist*  of  protecting  the  low  "  ('atihaartaa 
existences"   against  the   public  authority   by  the   ialm 
which  It  wields  over  this  tan 
unity,  keeping  tbi  a 
riir  popular  stratum  which  is  superior  in  point  of  suiralir 
but  wretched,  having  only  precarious  mran 
which  swi-ll.i  tin-  array  of  the  onejanlojvdt  l" 

presentatires  ol  the  Machine,  the  !■>■  rdgisos,  u 
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its  costly  administration  of  the  cities,  does  but  benefit  a  num- 
ber of  humble  folk.  The  interested  philanthropy  and  the 
other  attentions  lavished  by  the  politicians  win  them  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  It  is  no  use  denouncing  the  bosses  as 
public  malefactors,  laying  bare  the  corruption  of  Machine  rule. 
The  people  answer,  "It  is  good  enough  for  us."  In  fact, 
they  do  not  see  the  harm  done  by  the  politicians,  but  they 
know  their  urbanity  and  their  generosity.  Between  a  couple  of 
drinks  taken  at  the  bar,  how  many  stories  are  not  told  of  how 
the  local  leader  of  the  Machine  has  got  this  man  out  of  a  diffi- 
culty, has  given  coal  to  another,  has  distributed  flour  among  a 
number  of  neighbours,  has  sent  wreaths  to  the  humble  obse- 
quies of  the  destitute?  Can  it  be  said  of  such  a  man  that  he 
is  a  worthless  individual?  The  boss  Tweed,  when  publicly 
convicted  of  monstrous  depredations  and  sent  to  prison,  lost 
none  of  the  esteem  and  admiration  in  which  he  had  been  held 
by  the  lower  orders  of  New  York;  they  were  convinced  that 
Tweed  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  nefarious  designs  of  the 
rich,  he  who  was  so  kind  to  the  poor.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
that  the  Machine  prostitutes  itself  to  the  rich,  to  the  "  cor- 
porations ";  its  local  representatives,  who  are  close  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  who  are  themselves  of  the  people,  only  get  more 
credit  from  being  so  with  the  masses  owing  to  the  feeling  of 
class  antagonism  which  lurks  in  the  popular  mind  and  which 
is  stirred  by  the  sight  of  those  rich;  while  the  money  re- 
ceived from  them  enables  the  Machine  to  establish  itself 
the  more  firmly  in  the  favour  of  the  poor.  Besides,  the 
Machine  does  not  relieve  their  material  wretchedness  only, 
it  also  relieves  their  moral  wretchedness.  The  leaders  of  the 
Machine  have  a  kindly  word  for  the  humblest  inhabitants  of 
their  district;  they  share  in  their  joys  and  in  their  sorrows; 
they  find  a  sympathetic  smile  even  for  the  halt  and  the 
maimed;  they  shed  a  ray  of  human  brotherhood  on  the  most 
miserable  of  creatures.  They  do  it  automatically,  in  the  way 
of  business,  to  everybody  without  distinction;  but  they  none 
the  less  appear  as  ministers  of  the  cult  of  fraternity  in  a  higher 
degree  than  the  priests  of  the  churches  and  the  professional 
philanthropists:  they  are  nearer  to  the  people,  they  come  in 
friendly  contact  with  them  every  day,  and  the  people  have  con- 
fidence in  them.    They  offer  it  a  counterfeit  of  charity  and  fra- 
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teniity,  Imi  if  tin)]  ■. .  Mm  r 

the  real  nrl  iclo  is  rery  rare,  ■  i 

t»  society  ;w  it  i<-  r  nok  ah 

come  down  as  it  were  from  the  m  ■  jwuple  t 

vi.it-1  f'>r  lii 

re  mi  dmUoh  in  Itwn  ) 
they  belong  to  another  SOGttl  r* | ►  I ■  > ■  r  •■ .     The  li.il  ii ts  of  mind  a 

theme. nol  (Ik  i  mingof 

tli. 'in,  often only ofl  '»;th»y 

hart  loo  great  ■  regard  fur  themeelri  ^;  the*  are  too  gentle 
manly;  the*  ■Jv"kibVp^o*ed.n    lea  of  theft)  are  able  or  w  dim 
lottoop  to  the  methods  of  tin  poUticiaai,  » it  i,  ■ 
to  get  the  eared  the  people,    These  l;»t,  the  people  dots  know, 
■  it  men,"  anil  It  pn 
dee,  who  often  are  abui  "the  ■ 
Kotthat  the  lower-class  elector  prefen  the  entrant  man 

..-loved" 
Impel  him  no  Uea  strongly  toward 
wh;it  is  bonitt  uii'l  *li.it  ii  just,  bat  li«  appraises  honesty  and 
jiiMn-i'  in  In*  own  fashion.  In  lm  tyea  ilm  man  who  dura  In. 
neighbour  no  harm,  and  who  even  does  him  good,  cannot  da 
li.iini  t  .  society  tod  to  the  Dommonity.  The  lower-class  e*w» 
tor  still  judges  everything  by  the  standard  of  private  a 
he  is  as  yet  ineajiable  of  rising  to  the  height  of  sur.ial  i 
relity.  The  primitive  morality  of  the  masse. 
into  the  bands  of  the  Machine  as  inevitably  aa  clan  i 
attaches  the  tribe  of  politicians  to  it.  The  intelligence  of  t 
mneaeedi 

I  by  the  Machine.    The  effort  required  t»  dt* 
the  political  questions  at  stake,  to  rounder  t" 
selves,  ami  to  nnderstnnd  them,  is  too  great.     The  \ 
mind,  i^  perfectly  eoceesible  to  rearming;  »ound  i 
Bud  an  echo  in  it,  bnt  the  question  Bust  be  well  ih-tined  ■ 
tli-    problem    is    graapedt  1 
lower-class  elector  is  just  as c  fag  pubis*  sp 

as  any  one  else.     Hot  tin*  difficulty  is  to  get  at  him 
make  him  open  his    mind    confidently  to  arguments  * 
from  outside;  here,  again,  the  ««-i.il  differentiation  whie 
at  work  in  r  turn,  as  in  the  o 

of  the  Old  World,  erects  a  barrier  between  the  p 
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cultivated  set,   and  accentuates  the  class  antagonism  which 
prevents  common  action. 

Among  the  humble  electors  there  is  a  large  category  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  embodies  in  a  special  degree 
this  venality,  this  narrow  morality,  and  this  ignorance,  and, 
for  that  reason,  supplies  the  Machine  with  most  of  its  sup- 
porters. The  electoral  category  thus  indicted  is  formed  by 
the  "foreign  element,"  that  is  to  say,  by  the  immigrants. 
Coming  from  countries  with  less  advanced  political  institu- 
tions, where  they  had  lived  in  degradation  and  in  misery,  and 
incapable  of  promptly  assimilating  the  spirit  and  the  manners 
of  the  American  democracy,  these  foreigners,  naturalized  as 
American  citizens,  whose  number  is  counted  by  millions,  can- 
not but  become  an  instrument  of  political  demoralization  and 
lower  the  political  level  of  the  Republic.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  only  too  natural  that  they  should  supply  the  Machine, 
especially  in  the  big  cities,  with  its  largest  following.  I,  for 
my  part,  was  somewhat  inclined  to  share  this  opinion  when 
I  arrived  in  the  United  States.  But  a  careful  enquiry  con- 
ducted on  the  spot  has  made  me,  if  not  abandon  it  entirely,  at 
all  events  qualify  it  very  considerably.  Almost  all  the  men 
of  sound  judgment  whom  I  have  been  able  to  consult,  in  the 
East  as  well  as  in  the  West,  of  American  stock  themselves  and 
some  of  them  of  very  old  stock,  protested  against  the  theory 
according  to  which  the  "ignorant  foreigners"  are  the  great 
culprits  in  the  political  disorders  which  afflict  the  democracy 
of  America.  My  personal  observations  have  only  confirmed 
me  in  their  view.  No  doubt,  the  newly  naturalized  citizens 
are,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant,  but  the  proportion  of  igno- 
rant electors  of  American  origin  is  not  less  great.  The 
wretched  immigrants  are  easily  bought,  but  the  poor  natives 
of  the  country  are  exposed  to  the  same  temptation,  and  not 
only  the  poor  ones.  1  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out 
that  bribery  is  rife  even  in  the  rural  districts  of  New  England 
among  the  well-to-do  farmers,  descendants  of  the  Puritans. 
Again,  in  the  contests  with  the  rings  and  the  bosses,  initiated 
by  good  citizens,  the  latter  often  obtain  as  active  and  disin- 
terested support  from  the  naturalized  citizens  as  from  the 
others.  l>y  way  of  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  bossism, 
I  was  sometimes  told  that  "  the  Irish  need  a  leader."     True,  the 
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Irish  ■reeasil]   In- 1 -.11  hi)  rod  tli.-y  do  not  contribute  1 
tin'    purity  u]    (In-    (ttuuicipaj   aajniniabltioa    in   place 
they  arc  in  great  tttunber,  bat  this  get 
MM  a  majority  nf  thn  tUnlnnto;  haniriii,  th«y  areliy  t»n 

'tiler  foreign  ele- 

ippty,  taken  iilti^.-t  lt>r,  excellent  civic  material,  »uch 
as  tin-  Scandium  <  ta,   who  are  alw»y»  (email, 

I  majority  "l  them,  on  the  right  lids  in  alt  important 

politiaa]  oonjoaetiina.     Bran  the  Jews  who  have  escaped  from 

the.    ghettos  nf    Beaten    Europe    promise  to  develop  civic 

■ 

nulla  i 
task,  of  democratic  govenmi  nt  i  il 
tin-  dUBeulty  ia  only  relative  mul  temporary.     The  heist 
gaooration  i*  assimilated  with  remarkable  rapuUly,  atiH  with 

■■[inii'iil.    nl'    ill     rarl\     ■■SOflllthmS    th-it    1»    nften    too 

BOmplete  for  the  taste  of  the  older  fpM  I  I   ■    tuldnrti, 

anxious  to  bo  the  same  as  f  uipanioos,  refuse 

|0 (posit  tb  h    iiir,  an.!  thi- jurrnU  wit- 

MM  with  -i  gar*  heart  |ba  ni'Vi:  1 1. 1.-  <lua|i|>earaneo  of  tike  laat 
fasmeat  nf  a  |>a.it  which  I  i  '  '  thi'ta   because  it 

bos  in. -il  ■pool  in  tears,  i'li.-  ittflnoaoM  to  which  the  young 
immigrants  ana  rabjeoMd  and  ■  niofa  they  in  llieir  turn  iotrw 
iliice  into  daily  life  are  those  of  tlio  American  environment, 
1'h.i  movement  Btarb  I    w  years  against  luimigra- 

ti'in  in  a  country  which  hail  always  welcomed  with  open  tmaa. 

tit..-  opprusod  stli. I  I  .  "i    tin-  »lm!i:  World,  i»  DoSnV 

so  much  founded  on  facta  as  due  to  the  calculations  of  the  poll  — 

i  a  little  popularity,  trade  on  tfc-w 

spirit  of  vulgar  national  ism  antl  on  the  professional  enry  saaecs] 

jsaliraay  which  foreign  oompetil txeiten  m  certain  eecttoonaai 

rking  oammunitj  .     rtto  lull  fi'ftM  foreign  i  m  iw  is.  i  — 

tin ii,  which  had  been  jKiist-d  by  Congress,  was  kilted  by  I'reuw 

r  eland'*  veto  junt  as  lie  was  laying  down  power.     An 

American  who   bean   a   glorious   name    has  summed   up  tJW 

whole  qui  towing  words;  "Our  danger  is  swat 

foreigners,  imt  from  the  sui 
of  ideal*  upon  which  self-gorcrainenta  n-«t  or  .In   " 
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IV 

The  custody  of  these  ideals  is  naturally  entrusted  to  the 
social  class  which  is  superior  to  the  masses  by  its  knowledge 
and  its  wealth ;  but  this  class,  which  is  called  in  the  United 
States  "  the  better  element "  because  it  is  better  off,  does  not 
fulfil  its  mission;  it  leaves  the  public  interest  to  its  fate,  and, 
far  from  opposing  obstacles  to  the  Machine,  only  makes  things 
easier  for  it.  The  abdication  of  the  better  element  is  due  to 
manifold  considerations  which,  however,  may  all  be  referred 
to  the  eminently  materialistic  spirit  that  animates  the  prosper- 
ous and  wealthy  classes.  These  classes,  which  present  differ- 
ent grades  of  well-being,  meet  in  one  and  the  same  exclusive 
preoccupation,  that  of  "  making  money  " ;  they  embody  in  the 
highest  degree  the  mercantile  spirit  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  the 
Old  World,  while  exhibiting  more  nobility  than  the  latter  in 
the  use  made  of  their  wealth;  they  measure  all  things  by 
the  sole  criterion,  "Does  it  pay?"  Now  they  find  that 
politics  "do  not  pay,"  that  it  is  not  worth  while  neglecting 
one's  own  business  to  attend  to  public  affairs;  that  it  pays 
better  to  submit  to  the  depredations  of  a  Machine  than  to  lose 
one's  time  in  fighting  the  bosses,  at  least  as  long  as  they  keep 
within  the  limits  of  comparative  moderation.  The  race  for 
wealth  which  absorbs  the  Americans  takes  up  all  their  time, 
the  rich  allow  themselves  as  little  leisure  as  those  who  have  to 
earn  their  living.  The  only  social  class  which  enjoys  leisure 
is,  according  to  a  sally  of  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  that  of  the 
"  bar-tenders "  (barmen  in  public-houses).  The  few  Ameri- 
can millionnaires  who  are  not  in  business  take  to  sport  and  to 
other  amusements,  which  fill  up  their  idle  time;  but  it  never 
enters  their  head  even  to  descend  into  the  political  arena. 
Many  members  of  the  better  element  think  themselves 
"  too  good  "  for  politics;  it  is  beneath  them,  it  is  too  "  vulgar." 
They  think  they  have  performed  their  civic  duty  when  they 
have  voted  the  party  ticket  on  the  day  of  the  election;  and 
some  even  do  not  go  so  far  as  this,  they  do  not  vote  at  all, 
they  are  not  always  aware  even  that  there  is  an  election  going 
on,  they  would  not  be  able  to  say  where  their  polling-place  is, 
who  is  their  representative  in  the  legislature.  All  the  more 
do  they  neglect  the  primaries.     They  never  read  political 
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newspapers,  or  only  r«*:i«l  t!i«»  headlines.  Tin*  iimst  "  jatn- 
otic"  anions  tin*  iih'IiiImts  of  tin'  Utter  flfim-iil  miUhtiU* 
to  the  tunds  of  tin*  party,  hut  refuse  to  m  ik«*  any  |M-r- 
.son  il  exiTtion.  to  devote  tlii'ir  tutu*  and  their  eie-r^ifs.  And 
this  MMMits  perfectly  natural  to  them.  "Hiily  :m  Kurdish  land- 
lord  ur:i  Vrank  '  cini  pi  into  politics  for  iintliin^."  xhvu  nasd 
to  mi*  liv  a  hamster, — an  excellent  eiti/eti  hiiuvlf.  liv  %}»•• 
wa\,  --  w  ho  did  hut  interpret  tin*  general  view  of  his  Mluu - 
eountrvuicn. 

Tliis  deliherate  or  unconscious  ri-.i>oniii£v —  "It  do*-*  n»*t 
pay."  which  lii-s  At  tin*  root  i •{  tin*  whole  passive  attitude  of 
tlif  ImMit  element,  i>  t-i mi|i] n-.it«*ti  hy  other  consideration*, 
soiiit*  of  which,  resting  on  prejudices  or  sophisms,  I  *•  guile  thf 
riti/i'ii  wliii  is  forgetful  of  1  ■  i  —  «lnf  !•-■*«  and  apjie.ir  to  justify  hi* 
conduct,  while  others  promise  a  |iii>in.il  reward  1:1  return  f»«r 
his  ahMi'iitimi.  Tin'  chief  pM'iuilii'i' uliii'h  swav^  iin'irA  tniinU, 
to  tin*  greater  advantage  ol  the  Mael.sne,  is  party  ffti*hi«iu 
This  feeling  in. ikes  in. my  v«  i  v  "  rcspntahle  "  •  Ifi-tun  phut 
their  rvi's  t«»  tin*  misdeeds  id  the  Machine;  the\-  pmIIv  l»wli«-v#» 
that  it  is  tin1  other  p-»ity  w  h:ch  is  a  hotiied  of  corruption,  that 
theirs  i.-*  li«-:i»-Nt  liv  \iit  ie  id"  its  name,  others,  iii"iv  rlear- 
sighted,  gi«uii  iuwardh.  hut  take  care  not  t««  k:«  k  aguiitt  t!.*» 
Machine  at  I'li-i't  inns,  l«-t 1 : 1 1  !»■  themseh  ■■■»  !•••  J"  r-  ;  nii*«|  t\.  \\ 
tin*  "life  id  tin*  putt  I-*  in  danger."  a:i  I  tli.it  this  i-»  n«»t  tie- 
tiiue  !«■  pii'k  holes  in  t in-  do:ii'^«  id  cert  11:1  I'l'pri-^i-iit.it i\ ••*  of  t:.«* 
<  >rg  Llil/.t!  :<•!! ,  tli.it  it  Mi..!  ;m  act  «•'  »i\  .c  aM  I-  at  :•  >H,  out  i>r;!v 
a  t«:ii|"'i  1!  v  sii-iitj.  »•  to  tin*  p.u  .ii;i"ii:iT  «■  i'i-r  of  !.!»•  |»a:tv 
which    ]-    il-  !n.iii'h"l    ot    tl.i  111.       II.  1  *    t*-:u[Mir.iry    ♦»  «•  ritice    t« 

r«- 1  ••■.1!  •■■  1  1  '.  ■■!  \  t :  nit-,  and  i-\  •  1  \  t  in  if  t  !.•••'  g I  "  !-:!:/•!•«.  nvrr- 

Hiiui!.;  t'i.  :r  !■  i.ii^n.iii.-  .  "%••?••  l.kf  !i.--ii."  lii. it  is  ».t  «.  i\     ]\.- 
so  :ii  it.  \   ■■,.•■!  p.       r:i>*  1  i:ii<>i  ■i,:>«  f  i>:isi-r\  .it  is;(|  u  !i;.  :i  «•!... r.ifN  : 
:/••*  :..  "f  •■!    t  .«■    :  1 . ■  ■ :  1  i i ■•  i>  «-t    ti."    1  »•*••■  r   •■'.•■iii'  :it    in.t*-  %   t  .■   ■■ 

■■•',•.  1    '.: .     ■■-.i'i.  :'i!i-   i  •  it  as*  !»•:■!.■-:  J    t  ..•  \   «*!;••■  1!  i    l«-.i\«-  5 
••    .•-  :i    '     .   V.    ■  :    f.i-    |m:?;.         !'!.•;.    i.  »■.  ■■    a1:    :nk!.'r^   t".  iS  l"  ■ 

M  i--!.: :i"   .!  1  >■    !.■  !    .1!  a  iv  s   1  ii  .in.  !•  :?    tht-\  o-*  - 
■    ■■:; .  •      -ii    t:..-    :;:■  ■  i*     i>ir?\     u>>ik    »Iu    \  I 
\I  .     ..:.■     :       '■■:        :  ;.    "  /•  *  * .:.  j  «■  \-    t  ;•■  \  .■?■■  "   .1?,  i    •i>-«*fii<ii::^ 
'■•■'.     •■  ■■•    '.■:*     *•■!    •:.••    pi>!.f:ial   f- <iii i«m f  1  it _%    in    *t\irv **  •  f 
:!  1  !.■■■     :.,',     i.j    r..f    ii«i»ri  si-nt  it  ;■.  •■    -\sttin    if 

.■■■'.  •::.:.,■  ■.'    .i.-ip-.hn    *-■    t  •.•■111    to    U«    r*-a!i/fd    \*\    lh:%    |«:-»U4 
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and  mysterious  operation  of  "getting  out  the  vote,"  and 
it  is  seldom  that  any  one  of  their  number  is  found  to  give 
the  reply  which  was  made  by  the  person  from  whom  the 
representatives  of  the  Machine  demanded  a  subscription  for 
the  purpose  of  "  getting  out  the  vote  " :  "  No,  sir,  I  don't  believe 
in  getting  out  the  vote  j  I'll  give  you  some  money  to  keep  it  in.w 
Electors  of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind  take  their  stand  on  the 
proposition  that  the  American  government  is  a  party  govern- 
ment, that  parties  cannot  exist  without  an  organization,  and 
that,  this  being  so,  the  organization  must  be  paid  for.  They 
refuse  to  see  in  the  boss  aught  but  the  organizer  of  victory 
for  their  party,  and  do  not  see  in  him  the  corrupter  of  the 
Republic.  Other  electors,  wiser  in  their  generation,  but 
deterred  by  respect  for  the  world's  opinion,  are  afraid 
of  incurring  the  reproach  which  disqualifies  a  man  more 
than  anything  else  in  American  life,  that  of  being  "  imprac- 
tical, "  of  appearing  on  a  level  with  a  "college  professor, w 
capable  of  imagining  that  action  can  be  taken  in  politics 
irrespective  of  one's  party.  Certain  electors  carry  their 
independence  so  far  as  to  speak  with  cynical  unconcern 
of  the  parties,  but,  when  the  election  comes,  habit  reasserts 
itself,  and  they  cannot  even  make  up  their  minds  to  "scratch" 
the  party  ticket.  In  voting  for  the  party,  a  good  many 
electors  vote,  not  so  much  for  it  as  against  the  opposite  parly, 
which  seems  to  them  the  most  corrupt  of  the  two;  others  are 
hardly  under  this  illusion,  but  they  none  the  less  continue  to 
vote  for  the  party  solely  to  make  use  of  their  vote :  to  give 
a  vote  to  an  independent  candidate,  who  has  no  chance  of 
Wing  elected,  appears  to  their  materialistic  mind,  accustomed 
to  see  every  effort  crowned  with  a  tangible  result,  as  a  sterile 
act;  it  is  "throwing  away"  one's  vote,  as  if  a  man  were  to 
throw  away  money  with  which  lie  could  buy  something,  whether 
useful  or  not  is  of  little  consequence;  the  moral  effect  of  a 
vote  which  serves  solely  to  assert  a  principle,  to  fling  in  the 
face  of  the  world  a  protest  of  the  conscience,  is  lost  on  these 
electors,  because  it  is  only  moral.  Lastly,  certain  electors  — 
and  their  name  is  legion  —  have  not  even  to  ask  themselves  if 
they  ought  to  vote  the  party  ticket  or  not;  they  are  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  everything  that  goes  on  within  their  party,  of  all 
the  political  scandals  and  the  misdeeds  of  the  politicians. 
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Those  who  are  not  restrained  by  what  they  consider  as  their 
duty  or  their  interest  acquiesce  without  a  struggle  or  a  protest 
from  simple  habit  or  from  apathy.    The  regime  of  the  Machine 
has  so  blunted  public  sensibility  that  it  appears  as  part  of  the 
natural  order  of  things.     Shutting  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  on  the  absence  of  public  spirit  that  the  Machine  lives  and 
prospers,   people  regard  it  as  invincible  ("you  cannot  beat 
them  "),  accept  it  with  a  sort  of  fatalism.    They  console  them- 
selves by  saying  that  there  is  no  help  for  it,  "  you  see,  it  is  a 
plant;  it  must  grow."     Even  the  authority  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  is  appealed  to  by  persons  who  have  caught  up  his 
name  and  that  of  his  doctrine;  they  put  the  Machine  and  the 
bosses  down   to   "evolution,"  which   there   is   no  resisting. 
Moreover,  this  passive  attitude  is,  it  would  appear,  in  con- 
formity with   good   democratic  doctrine.     "It  is,"   said  an 
ex-Governor  of  a  large  State  recently,  "  it  is  good  democratic 
doctrine  to  let  things  alone,  trusting  to  time  and  to  the  natural 
operation  of  events  to  mend  all  the  tears."     The  imperturb- 
able optimism,  which  is  one  of  the  essential   traits  of  the 
American  character,  cherishes  a  fond  belief  in  the  via  medi- 
catrix  naturce.    When  confronted  with  the  disorders  caused  by 
the  Machine  in  political  life,  this  optimism  simply  says,  "It 
vill  right  itself,"  or,  again,  "  With  Americans  the  thing  rights 
itself."     It  is  not  even  shaken  by  the  spectacle  of  the  material 
ravages  inflicted  by  the  plundering  politicians,  but  replies, 
"We  can  stand  it;    you  cannot  ruin  this  country."     This  is 
exactly,  both  in  form  and  in  spirit,  the  reasoning  of  the  Eng- 
lish duke  quoted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  speech  in  the  House: 
as  the  duke's  son  was  leading  a  fast  life  and  spending  money 
Tight  and  left,  his  Grace's  steward  felt  bound  to  inform  him  of 
it.     "  Indeed,"  replied  the  duke  with  dignity,  u  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  spend."    So  far  as  the  material  effects  are  concerned,  the 
situation  therefore  is  not  supposed  to  present  any  gravity. 
As  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  Machine,  considered  in  themselves, 
judged  from  the  moral  standpoint,  there  is  no  need  either  to 
make  a  fuss;  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  infirmities  of 
human  nature;  men  are  not  angels;  "it  is  human  nature."  1 

1  With  reference  to  the  "human  nature  "  argument,  so  frequently  and  so 
complacently  use<l  by  the  representatives  of  the  better  element,  it  is,  jK»rhaps, 
permissible  to  quote   a  joke   from   the   comic   column   of  an   American  pa- 
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r  uttll,  a  good  many  citizens,  who  am  nn]j  too  well 
informed,  deliberately  slm'  llnqp  their  ear*. 

•thai  .leny  the  facto.  Out  weald  think  that,  weary  of 
the  If  III  |lfWIWIll  ipaotwleof  bosses,  they  had  made  up  their 
minds,  on  waking  one  fine  morning,  to  cease  belierina;  la 
{}<•■  reality  of  it,  ami  to  any  to  themselves  that  it  ia  nothing 
but  a  delta  JOB  which  takes  in  sour-minded  individuals  or 
credulous  foreigners.  I  myself  was  charitably  told  to  beware 
pitfall]  ami.  in  OBdn  lu  impress  npon  me  the  danger 
wnttb  I  mi  running,  tin-  osanplaaf  u  UtnnMoH  i<mleeaaaor 
WM  pctnUd  '"it  to  me,  who.  on  tin 

tetrad  from  Hi.'  |i,iiti.'ul.ir  paopM  hi  oonMCftad  with,  had,  in 
liit  book,  attributed  to  the  hoaaM  and  totta  Machine  a  greater 
bapertnnM  than  tnay  really  {waacaa.1  Ijutlv,  when  theae 
i'iti/1-ni  who  lanuni  that  bnaj  know  betttf  KM  elo*ely  praaeaat 
and  obliged  toedinit  thai  tlir  boawi  an  not  alti>grther  mythi- 

:  ..  ilir.y    il-iL.i.'   that    booehnn   i«  Mm  inevitable1  «wt- 

<■..! f   ;ill  |vrnnnMnt|  that  witlmut  the  Ikmo  there  vonld 

Im  Mums. 

II.  r.'  we  hm  Hi-  olisofaing  argument,  which  eipi 
:   ■  ■  ■ 

ems  in  tl  tan  Of  the  tedious  duty  of 

governing  themselves,  enables  them  to  attend  to  Ibetr  own 
affairs.  And  here  again  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  inoPMaa 
•  't  tl..'  M   i  It  poaaeaaea  ntnHof  the 

attributCH  of  a  government  in  a  high  degree,  except  lenilinmary 
ttand  honaoty  of  mottrei  it*  staff,  the  "  leaders  "  and 
tiie  "  ■■..rker*,"  lire  n-eruited  by  natural  selection  and  nut  by  a 
bra*]  praotMt  they  are  HUmiBiWllO  llf  the  great  niMof 
thealaotoi  i  il    il  irr  ill,  nnilnl  asanam 

themselves  by  the  closest  tin  of  social  cohesion,  by  fnrlinnv 
of  mutual  attachment  and  feudal  hiyalty  toward  the  ekksfs; 

AV.  rtn   "  tl-wea  mmx. 


1  Th#  rrniark  »n  fi>r*lgn  lnTralinl.m  hetn*  nti»M  bn  (W   ka4  n 
thrv    kr|rt    .luring    llulr    iWt    Is    Ihr    t'iltU-1    HUM   H   "I    •**   Hss  tkM 

|,.-.|.1-mII.  ilii!    Dot    r*.*,*    II   rllhrr         Ikn Hfiil   Mm  .    "~ 

crtdrolljr  am  Jiiirtit»in*llv  u,.|...t      Bol  ar  la  is*  lirlka  ■* 
k*pl  while  moat  BSj  .ihi  hi.  h,-.k  mini  pa*    ' 
i  liliu   "     (  Thtrt*    i 
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individual  responsibility  and  personal  merit  are  the  only  prin- 
ciples which  govern  their  relations;   firmness,  energy,  and 
audacity  characterize  all  their  acts.    These  virtues  are  exactly 
those  which  are  wanting  to  society  at  large,  disintegrated,  split 
up  into  sets,  inert  and  cowardly.     These  vital  principles  of 
government  —  absence  of  formalism,  individual  responsibility, 
And  personal  merit  —  are  exactly  the  contrary  of  those  which 
society  submits  to  from  the  Machine  itself,  like  an  exoteric 
doctrine  which,    in  the  old  days,  made  the  vulgar  an  easy 
prey  of  the  astute  holders  of  the  esoteric  doctrine.     Hence 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  fighting  the  Machine.     The  better 
clement  must  "become  mad7'  with  anger  in  order  to  rise 
fcod  recover,   by   an  extraordinary  effort,   the  moral  force 
which  should  be  opposed  to  the  Machine.     And,  again,  the 
epileptic  fit  of  public  spirit  is  not  enough  of  itself,  it  cannot 
fill  the  moral  gulf  which  divides  the  better  element  from  the 
utftttes,  and  which  has  been  dug  by  the  selfish  indifference  of 
the  former  and  widened  by  the  process  of  social  differentia- 
t*°n.    The  energetic  appeals  addressed  to  the  masses  by  the 
8°°d  citizens  who  march  against  the  Machine  are  not  alto- 
gether a  vox  clamantis  in  deserto.     But  to  make  more  sure  of 
re*ching  the  masses  and  to  sweep  them  into  its  movement  of 
5?volt>  the  better  element  must  have  recourse  to  the  men  of  the 
r^chine  itself,  must  "fight  the  devil  with  fire,"  by  allying 
fcfcelf  with  the  rival  Machine  or  even  with  a  section  of  the 
.  J^chine  of  the  predominant  party  which  it  is  sought  to  over- 
flow.    Living  only  for  spoil,  each  Machine  stimulates  and 
•  ^cites  appetites  and  desires  until  there  comes  a  moment  when 
*^  is  no  longer  capable  of  satisfying  them  all.     Therein  resides 
^organic  weakness;  sooner  or  later  boss  rule  produces  mal- 
contents, mutineers,  who,  after  having,  for  a  long  time  perhaps, 
*?t;ruggled  without  success,  help  to  upset  it  when  it  is  attacked 
^*om  outside.      There  must  always  be  a  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances and  of  forces,  a  "tidal  wave,"  to  use  the  regular 
Expression,  to  get  the  better  of  the  boss.     Generally,  nothing 
^hort  of  a  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  parties  is  required  to 
V>ring  about  his  fall,  a  change  which  often  is  due  only  to  the 
Conjunctures  of  national  politics,  that  is  to  say,  conjunctures 
Vhich  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  local  situation  laid  to  the 
door  of  the  boss.     Thanks  to  the  party  system,  it  is  almost 
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always  nrr«»ssary  to  dislodge  the  party  from  |*>wi»r  in  order  to 
dislod^r  it-»  U»>s.  But  when  tins  li.is  I »- -« •  1 1  doin*«  tli«*  Organiza- 
tion <>t  t!i**  opposite  party  is  always  f .it •»<  1  to  t  ik«>  its  plai***; 
the  tiiial  wave  whirh  lias  carrii'd  awav  the  Imss  will  utilv  have 
served,  after  all.  to  bring  in  the  rival  Marhine,  often  under 
the  vitv  flit'  of  tin*  U'tt»T  element  whirh  had  made  allianet* 
with  it;  the  muddy  ehaiiuel  of  publie  lift*  whirh  had  just  l«»«-n 
swept  elean  is  defiled  oiire  iin»r«". 

Hut  is  there,  then,  iiorailir.il  eleaiising  proeess?  A  numlrr 
of  good  riti/nis,  during  thr  la-t  ipiart»-r  of  this  ri'iitury,  have 
not  despaired,  ami  Mill  do  nut  ih->pair,  of  tiioluii^  tint*  and 
of  ensuring  its  adoption.  In  faet,  this  «ptart*-r  of  tin*  mi- 
turv,  whirh  has  l>een  marked  in  tin*  hi^hrM  drgrve  liv  iioliti- 
r  il  rurruption,  has  also  witnesxed  mauihdd  attempts,  differing 
widrlv  in  srupc.  whirh  sought  to  litt  tin*  Aiu»ti<mii  denwrrarv 

•>  I  m 

out  of  tie*  condition  to  wlm  h  Machine  rub*  hail  reduced  it. 
TiM'oiirludr  our  enquiry,  we  will  imw  n*v if  w  those  attempts 
and  ri-r.tll  for  a  moment  the  strug^lf*.  often  dramatic  and 
always  lull  of  iuMruetiou,  to  whirh  they  gave  riM*. 


EIGHTH   CHAPTER 

THE   STRUGGLES    FOR    EMANCIPATION 


The  attempts  at  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  party  Organi- 
zation began  soon  after  the  Civil  War.  They  were  brought 
about  by  the  corruption  of  the  party  in  power,  of  the  Re- 
publicans, whose  mercenary  elements  supported  by  party 
discipline  shamelessly  exploited  the  public  interest,  and 
under  whose  auspices  monopolies  were  established  for  the 
benefit  of  large  industrial  and  financial  concerns.  The  move- 
ment of  revolt,  therefore,  assumed  a  double  aspect  —  an  eco- 
nomic and  a  political  one.  The  economic  agitation  broke  out 
both  in  the  primitive  regions  of  the  West,  among  the  farmers 
who  thought  themselves  injured  by  the  arbitrary  tariffs  of  the 
railroads,  and  in  the  East,  where  it  was  directed  against  the 
excesses  of  the  industrial  protectionism  which  dated  from  the 
Civil  War.  The  farmers'  movement  created  a  hotbed  of  social 
discontent  in  the  West,  which  became  a  permanent  menace 
to  the  political  stability  embodied  in  the  traditional  parties. 
The  anti-protectionist  movement  took  the  form  mainly  of 
a  propaganda  of  free  trade  ideas,  and  became  in  its  turn  a  hot- 
bed of  free  political  thought,  which  attracted  prominent  men 
and  independent  minds  from  botli  parties,  and  constituted  a 
training-school  for  the  greater  part  of  the  staff  that  was  to 
lead,  during  the  next  quarter  of  the  century,  all  the  campaigns 
for  reform  and  liberty.  The  first  great  uprising,  however, 
occurred  in  the  political  field  on  the  occasion  of  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1S7L'.  The  President  in  office,  General 
Grant,  who,  in  spite  of  himself,  became  the  embodiment  of  the 
regime*  of  party  despotism  and  party  corruption,  built  up  on 
the  artificially  perpetuated  antagonism  l>etween  the  North  and 
the  u  rebel"  South,  was  a  candidate  for  re-election.  The 
prospect  of  seeing  this  regime  obtain  a  new  lease  of  power 
roused  the  indignation  of  several   eminent  members  of  the 
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««m    >li*gusUHl    wllli    "ffraniiam." 
These  dhwbnand  RapnbUnuu  had  jut  fought,  in  UT1, 

■  t  the   Bl  !!■    ■■!■  ■'■■■■  .  with  1 

n-^ilar  Org*ninatjon   of  tin1   party,   having   j 

m  gencroua  policy 
iMmd  tlir  rncooqnarnd  Booth,  whj  tenia  the 

nied  ibe 
Bepabtfaau  HaaHioBini  the.  name,  which  they  w.-.  pt--.i.  <>r 

ulentul 

election,  tins  Libra]  BnOahlSaftlUl  of  Mill  Hill  »t.irle.l  *  general 

iwotl  in  the  trfaoli  ETnlon,  ami  dnoMad  to  run  mi  inJ* 

■  Qnuii 

At.    tli-'    lii.til  of   tlir    nOTCOMBl  Wiut  a   naturalized   ' 
Mr.  Cnrl Si'luir/.     W  ;  irt.  *iui 

aromaiitn'oin',  in  tlii>  n-vi'i   ■ .  ■     ■    l&tt  ia  unrnttajr. 

Having  ee&aped  fr<  i  rived,  iflara  few  halta,  in 

tbe  Dnited  Btatei.     Brad  on  the 

merits  wlui'h  bupind  tba  mon  rjj   1MB,        *<iitimrtila  m  whtt-h 
■  ■lie  IftfU  i'm.U  ii  fountain  ol  >"Htli  ,il   Hi.'  dOH  "!   tlni  rrnturj, 

Which  it  tin  !-->t  tnulittunaa 

tempt  ol  iti  Hobhwt  hIimN,  —  Behart  mnrriwd 
yoang  lit"  with  that  .it  Hi--  kmnimn  dgiBOtinejr.     Hi  ■ 
■toad   it*  arand  and  ailmirnbl 

freedom  of  a  min<l  ;  On,  h«  n~ 

the  Aiihti.mii   niitiuii.il  Spirit  to  ■  dnglTC  which  *  f 
can  rarely  attain.      In  a  eomjMirativf  ly  abort  tint*  he  I 
a  Bgoiw.  iti  tli-  polities]  world,  a  diploi 

of  the  (forth  daring  tlie  Civil  War,  n  i 

nit  writer.     Having  riven  in  tW 
Republioan  party,  and  with  ii,  be  now  took,  up  n 
it  to  nerve  the  au  democracy ;  and  frwan 

that  time  unwanU  ho  will  be  alwaya  found  in  tbe  forefront  of 
tbe  battle  in  ol!  the  emancipation  atn  ■  .  attent*. 

Tli"  dhuentient  movement  of  tin-  Liberal  ftopuUiaaM  MJeJ 
the  regnjar  Organiiation of  the  party  with  graven 
and  appear™!  ti>  have  a  good  chance  of  mcoeaa,  eepe-  ■■  . 

mpport,  a»  w:i*  tn  1-  exi.r-cl.Hl,  of  the  IteruorraU     TV 
main  pohil  m  independent  candidate, 

.  nmn  on  wh»m  at!  the  opponent*  of  tbe  regime  < 

i.,    make  thii   chofoa   nothing  better  waa  bit  npoa  J 
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than  to  BiimiBon  a  national  convention,  in  accordance  with  the 
established  custom.  The  convention  met  at  Cincinnati,  and 
had  th«  aspect  rather  of  a  mass-meeting  with  an  endless  crowd 
of  delegates,  several  of  whom  held  their  mandate  from  them- 
selves. The  professional  politicians  were  there  in  force, 
attracted,  like  birds  of  prey,  by  the  odour  of  carrion.  Yet 
the  majority  of  the  convention  were  animated  with  pure  senti- 
ments, and  they  cheered  with  genuine  enthusiasm  the  words  of 
the  opening  address,  which  declared  "that  it  is  the  voice  of 
an  exceedingly  large  and  influential  portion  of  the  American 
people  that  they  will  no  longer  be  dogs  to  wear  the  collar  of 
a  party."  The  convention  elected  Sehurz  for  its  president, 
;ind  adopted  a  declaration  of  principles  which  vehemently  con- 
demned Grant's  administration  and  demanded  the  complete 
obliteration  of  the  effects  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  laws  and  in 
their  application,  and  a  radical  reform  of  the  civil  service. 
When  the  vote  fur  nominating  the  candidate  was  taken,  the 
convention  found  itself  a  prey  of  the  manceuvTes  and  intrigue 
to  which  national  conventions  so  easily  fall  a  victim.  Among 
the  candidates  proposed,  the  man  who  seemed  to  specially 
commend  himself  was  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  grandson 
of  the  President  Quiney  Adams,  supported  by  Sehnrz  and 
several  other  eminent  men,  and  by  the  independent  press.  The 
friends  of  another  less  favoured  candidate,  wishing  to  defeat 
Adams  and  Sctmrz,  resolved  to  run  a  third  candidate,  Homes 
Greuluy,  the  celebrated  journalist,  who  had  boon  one  of  the 
foremost  combatants  in  the  struggle  against  slavery.  Besides, 
a  considerable  section  of  the  members  of  the  convention  were 
not  able  to  throw  off  the  old  man  entirely;  they  still  clung  by 
too  many  mental  fibres  to  the  Republican  party,  which  they 
wanted  rather  to  purify  than  to  destroy.  Greeley,  an  uncom- 
promising Republican  of  old  standing,  had,  in  their  eyes,  the 
advantage  of  combining  the  new  aspirations  that  animated 
them  with  the  old  traditions  of  the  party,  down  to  protection- 
ism, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  determined  c-liampions, 
However,  at  the  first  ballots,  Adams  was  well  ahead  each  time; 
but  at  the  fifth  ballot  a  few  delegates  suddenly  transferred 
their  votes  to  Greeley,  the  assembly,  like  all  convention 
crowds,  was  seized  with  a  "stampede,"  and  Greeley  unex- 
pectedly came  out  the  winner. 


r 
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rUi  null,  Via  a  most  mi furt tiniiit-  MM.  Th*  v.-ry  grvat 
popularity  which   Q  ll  tli«  country  * 

ik'I  Hi    .1  kind  tO  i|ii.ili!\   turn   fur  tin*   tibial   p 
Begmblie,    Mpaeially    muter    t!i"    'ircumstnnoes.      A    man  of 
raanvkabl  Dthuumi,  of  a  lofty  mind, 

liis  jadgm  m  itaie*- 

man  was  nil,  ami  lie  was  too  wall  kiiimn  fur  hit  Boaatrii  n 
dttOt  tO  ba  taken   seriously  as   future  chief  of   ' 
mnVBod-oal  prated  I   to  rely  mainly  on  the  »i 

port  of  adherents  al  FrM  trade,  i.lreelev's  cundidatare  vu 
thus  not  only  a  tuetieal  arror,  hut  a  login!  absurdity;  ami 
witb  such  a  standard -hearer  the  m-n  i  ,  -  ndeuu 

was  undoubtedly  doomed  to  failure.     Tin- re  was  on  ■ 

ring  tl botoe,  withool  a  fraah  split,  fur  they  had 

tied  tbfdf  oaitda,  having  a listed  the  prnoodan  of  a  national 

■-"!!■■  'Hi  I'm  ami  tin*  formal  aanotloa  which 

Mr.  S'-'im/   ;iml  m'vimI  !■!'   hit  flillwll  ItewgM  flW 
.;  of  rati]  tag  ill"  real  Independents,  who  wera  freed 
From  all  allegianon  la  tl»*  Republican  party, 
a  easdidata  for  the  Preaidencj  without  a  natfc 
Km  it  was  too  late,     Swalhiwlng  tbeir  pmfoand  dl 
mi-Mi,  i in 'v  cloeed  their  ranks  around  Qraalc*,  ami 
hravflj  .i    ■       ■    '  ■  II 

I  tboM  who  apprarnl  mt  the 
outset  to  make  common  can  ■  oantl  mn- 

rention  Hi'  the  Democratic  party  atloj  I    I  i 
on  its  own  aecooj 
hharaby,  tod  ■Tantually  ba  a*af  bcntmi,  not  having  soorei 

.;   ewnsngk 
ita,       Grunt    rpmum 
with  the  result  that  "  giantism  "  entered  on  a  fmh  phase  o 

oVrfilo] nt. 

Thus  the  movement  of  the  Liberal  Republicans  failed,  and. 
one  may  say,  failed  atupidlj  Fur  there  nr-  goad  n-aaooa  far 
agreeing  with  one  of  the  principal  of  tin  in.  Q    WT,  Julian,  lie 

i*    wo«U 

have  been  eleeted  if  nominated,  an  I  tliat  the  work  of  return 

would  thn  baa  whnlr 

current  of  American  politics  railioally  changed." 

Waal  i 
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are  equally  good  reasons  for  adding  that  Adams'  candidature 
might  have  been  adopted  with  greater  certainty,  and  proposed 
to  the  country  with  sufficient  authority  apart  from  a  so-called 
representative  national  convention  filled  with  an  unruly  mob 
incapable  of  deliberation,  and  at  the  mercy  of  all  kinds  of 
manoeuvres  and  impulses.  The  Cincinnati  convention  showed 
once  more,  in  this  respect,  that  new  wine  could  not  be  put  into 
old  bottles  with  impunity.  The  very  heated  election  campaign 
which  followed  the  convention  was  also  an  object  lesson.  The 
rancorous  violence  with  which  the  Republicans  turned  against 
the  dissentients  only  brought  out  more  strongly  the  political 
and  moral  antinomy  between  the  system  of  stereotyped  parties 
and  the  actual  needs  of  the  day.  The  Liberal  Republicans 
were  "  branded  as  '  apostates '  from  their  anti-slavery  faith ;  but 
sla  very,  replied  the  dissentients,  had  perished  forever."  .  .  . 
"They  were  called  rebels,  but  the  war  had  been  over  seven 
years  and  a  half."  ...  "It  was  charged  that  they  changed 
sides  in  politics;  but  the  sides  themselves  had  been  changed 
by  events,  and  the  substitution  of  new  issues  for  the  old."  * 
The  alliance  of  the  Liberal  Republicans  and  of  the  Democrats, 
concluded  under  these  circumstances,  set  up  against  the  malig- 
nant attitude  of  the  Republicans  not  only  a  moral  example, 
but  a  new  method  of  political  action  which  offered  a  solution 
of  the  antinomy  in  question.  This  method  lifted  reality  above 
convention,  and  instead  of  keeping  men  rooted  in  the  disagree- 
ments and  the  animosities  of  the  pastr  brought  them  together 
or  separated  them  in  accordance  with  the  factors  of  the  new 
situations.  "  While  facing  the  savage  warfare  of  their  former 
friends,  Liberal  Republicans  were  suddenly  brought  into  the 
most  friendly  and  intimate  relations  with  the  men  whose  rec- 
reancy to  humanity  they  had  unsparingly  denounced  for  years. 
They  were  now  working  with  these  men  because  the  subjects 
oti  which  they  had  been  divided  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
country  had  entered  upon  a  new  dispensation."  2  Co-operation 
for  a  political  object  between  men  who  had  been  deeply  divided 
on  another  question,  was  so  novel  a  thing  that  the  Liberal  Re- 
publicans were  astonished  and  touched  to  "discover  that  the 
men  whom  they  had  been  denouncing  with  such  hot  indigna- 

1  Political  RecollrctioHS,  ."4.">.  *  Ibid.,  M6. 


tion  for  i 
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)  many  years  were,  after  all,  very  muck  like  other 


It 


DiMMMgid    by    the    I,i;  ■    'he 

1. 1  is;l't  kba  tadnpeiident  Republican!  ahaagtd  Until  tartira. 
rinir  muabo  fnoniMd,  owing  to  the  ifiwtrti  "f  (iraDt'ewe- 

.■;   ii.  I  i  i!:i,ii,    Hi!     Ili.-v   i:.,v,.    ii  [,    Ii,,-    ]. Ian   of    forming  * 
"ihiiil  party,"  ,111   iiiih-jii-inlciit  |..i:'  .  |    :t  »i«-r 

ami  mora  effective  to  play  a  see-saw  game  between  the  two 
parties,  joining  forces  with  I lj.it.  which  should  bring  forward 
better  candidates  ami  better  measure*  than  the  other.  These 
new  tactics  ware  adopted  on  lfea  eppreaori  el  tlie  presidential 
i  of  1S7G,  in  a  Boat  n  ;mg  Independents 

of  both  parties,  summoiwil  by  VY<  V.  Itryant,  Carl  Seburx,  and 
a  few  others.  The  conference,  met  at  New  York  (  fifth  A»miw 
Oanretotwe)  and  ■ilillii— iwl  u  ippnal  lo  il  ■  pjsjpla.  drafted  by 
Bofrart,  whion  proclaimed  the  pre*  -t»bli»h- 

rmr  govern  tm-nt  and  elrratinjr  the 

t<ii tour  |Hi]it  i-  .  ,   t  a  man 

pontMiag  virtu.-  of  tha  peaaiee  L. mil,  but «  ehampioa  of  radi- 
cal reforms.     Tin    i  rtly  afb-rwarde  by 

the  national rentions  rd  the  partial,   Hayes  and  Tilde*. 

c  ions  more  or  Wee, 
tha  [adepoodati  kept  In  lb" 

Tjm  ttodldatare  of  Dmt  for  a  third  t«-rm,  Uuiwbed  <•*  the 
mot Oaolaotioojof  1880,  brought  thaw  iwk  on  the  ace*.. 
linn  en  r  rated  by  Wash- 

ington, which  did  not  allow  the  same  man  to  occupy  ti.- 
Praridenej  for  more  than  two  tenna,  waa  uualileaal  br  a  few 
senatorial  bosses.  It  not  only  threatened  Uh»  country  with  a 
return  of  "grantiMii,"  of  the  political  corruption  which  Wad 
marked  the  General's  two  administrations,  but  waa  am  aula 
cioua  attempt  by  tli  |  I  i.inds  on  the  national  pn  - 
eminent ;  the  Machine  stepped  out  of  the  local  aphcre,  whwh 
bad  been  till  than  the  theatre  of  ita  operations,  tn  utand  iu 
power.  Tha  independent!  tcceptad  the  challenge  and  Umk 
the  field.      In   1879  they  lia>l  fought  ai t-pos*  engajreaamt. 
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at  the  election  of  Governor  and  other  high  State  officials  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  of  which  the  vote  was  to  be  decisive 
in  the  impending  presidential  election.  The  committee  of 
the  Republican  Independents,  which  was  formed  for  the  oc- 
casion, selected  for  its  target,  so  to  speak,  two  candidates  of 
the  Republican  Organization,  those  for  the  posts  of  Governor 
and  State  engineer  respectively,  who  embodied  the  spirit  and 
the  methods  of  the  Machine.  Adopting  all  the  other  candi- 
dates of  the  Republican  ticket,  the  committee  of  the  Inde- 
pendents called  on  the  electors  to  protest  against  the  Machine, 
by  not  voting  for  the  two  first  candidates,  by  striking  out 
their  names  on  the  printed  voting-paper.  It  was  not  a  revolt 
against  the  party  that  was  proposed  to  them,  but  a  domestic 
cleansing  process,  "not  to  bolt,  but  to  scratch;  not  to  desert 
the  party,  but  to  attempt  its  purification  from  within."  The 
plan  of  scratching  adopted  by  the  Independents,  which 
earned  them  the  name  of  "scratchers,"  was  intended  by 
its  authors  to  supply  at  once  a  means  of  keeping  the  local 
Machine  in  check  and  giving  a  solemn  warning  to  the  con- 
cocters  of  the  "third  term."  The  result  of  the  "scratchers' 
movement "  was  not  particularly  brilliant,  but  it  was  not  with- 
out moral  import :  twenty  thousand  or  so  electors  of  the  State 
of  New  York  abstained  from  voting  for  the  two  boycotted  can- 
didates, thanks  to  which,  one  of  them  was  beaten  and  the  other 
came  in  last  on  the  ticket.  The  skirmish  of  the  "  scratchers  n 
was  followed  by  a  lively  agitation  led  by  the  Independents, 
who  founded  clubs  and  associations  of  their  followers,  circu- 
lated political  writings,  delivered  lectures,  and,  in  general, 
prepared  the  public  mind  for  resistance.  Independents  from 
some  other  States  (Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania) 
joined  the  "  scratchers  "  and  sent  their  representatives  to  Chi- 
cago, where  the  Republican  national  convention  was  being 
held,  to  put  pressure  on  the  delegates  and  make  them  reject 
Grant  and  every  "  politician  "  candidate.  To  a  certain  extent, 
perhaps,  owing  to  their  remonstrances,  but  mainly  owing  to 
the  rivalries  of  the  politicians,  Grant  was  defeated  at  the  con- 
vention, as  well  as  his  principal  rival  among  "the  poli- 
ticians," J.  G.  Blaine,  by  a  "dark  horse"  —  Garfield.  The 
Independents  were  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  following 
up  their  warlike  intentions. 
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But  four  years  lit'i,   in   I       '  I  y  presented  itself. 

J.  li.  Klaiin',  who  hail  long  been  lying  in  wait  (or  the  1'mi- 
■  !■  -in ■■. .  tppfand  to  Un  it.  hi  his  gr;i*p  this  time.     He  iru  the 

| >if 8  ami  the  most  capable  Republican  pol 

In-  embodied  flu'  "bloody  shirt''  j«tlicy  pursued  liy  the  (Arty 

towards  the  South,  anil  the  ultra- American  spirit  in  init-rna- 

lin]i;il  njlfttiODB;  he  enjoyed  throughout  thi-  >'>iuntry,  especially 

in  tot  West,   H   immense  popularity,  oaiui;  to  the   prrwmal 

lllimntiim   which  t»:    pOMMMd  in   a   high   ilegree.      Bat  his 

pollttai]  Integrity  wm  rwty  qnart  loo  able  i  he  was  repeatedly 

whbottt  tMDg  lilt  t<>  I'l.'nr  hituwlf,  of  having  used 

:>1   gain.      1*  a  man  nf  this 

stamp,  it  wafl  Hkwl,  worthy  to   hoht   the  <^l»it>f  magistracy  of 

tlu    l;.-]inlilii''.'      I'll.'    I ruh-] n-ij.i.iit-s   il.i  iih  .1  to  oppose  his  raa- 

i        Rapt  :i:i!  convention  paid  no  bead 

to  this  opposition  ami  nominated,  by  a  Urge  majority,  Blaine 

for  tin'  I'nsiihricy  and  Logan,  a  crack  senatorial  boa*,  for  the 

VSi  I   PltwdaBB]  ,      TJw  next  day  the  Independent*  proclaimed 

llllll  Hill  Hill  in  a  state  of  revolt.     The  investiture  conferred  on 

i      kha  nation]  ii'iivention  made  it  the  duty  (if  every 

I..11..H.  r  "f  kba  party  to  rota  for  him  unconditionally.    Is  party 

oUlgatiQa    mparim  totha  moral  obligation  of  every  eiuien  to 

keep  an  unworthy  man   out   of  power?     Can   party   morality 

relieve  a.  eltfmn   fr tin-  raapeel  din'  I"  •  'h-menianr  booeety* 

Must  th"  individual  I'Miim-h  i  Mm  formal  deiuion 

of  tbll  or  that  iii.'i'tin-'.'      Boob  wits  the  sphere  into  whi<  h  the 

Endtptndcata  lifted  the  discusaion.     They  appealed  to  their 

[titan*,  to  shake  off  their  blind  party  loyalty ;  to  throw 

OVaT  Bkitie  vitbO  ■    Hnntanrw;    they 

no  longer  said,  "  Do  not  bolt,  but  scratch, "  hut  proelaireed  the 
"divine  right  of  bolting."      I  ■  rose  1 Tea  ready  to 

vote  for  the  Democratic  rjnnlnl.it*'  if  the  jierson  nominated  for 

IfjMK   was   an    honourable   man.      Ho 
thus  repressed  by  the  Independent  BepnbUeaM  half-way,  the 
Democratic,  national  convei  mdnUture  of  a 

new  mnn,  whose  vhi  ndoet  was  a  living 

against  the  <  and  party  i 

oenaries  or  bigots — Mr.  Gro  The  I 

Republicans  at  once  ralliei]  to  him  with  emphasis, : 
to  become  an  appendage  of  the  Democratic  party,  bat  solely  Car 
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the  particular  occasion,  in  order  to  ensure  the  best  choice  of 
the  future  head  of  the  State,  while  preserving  the  liberty  of 
their  political  conscience. 

A  good  many  Independents  thought  it  necessary  for  the 
safe-guarding  of  this  liberty  to  go  farther  and  adopt  a  candi- 
date of  their  own  "  who  would  fully  and  specifically  represent 
a  conscience  vote," *  while  others  wanted  to  found  a  new  party 
on  a  permanent  basis  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  corrupt  and 
decrepit  parties.  "  We  want  not,"  they  said,  "  an  independent 
party :  an  independent  party  is  one  balancing  between  the  two 
parties;  we  want  to  found  a  new  party  in  our  country,  a  party 
of  national  principles,  and  which  can  look  forward  to  a  national 
triumph."2  But  all  idea  of  a  "third  party"  was  soon  laid 
aside.  It  did  not  find  favour  with  some  because  it  was  a 
"party,"  because  it  was  likely  to  imprison  men's  minds  in  a 
new  organization.  ^Jne  of  the  most  eminent  representatives 
of  the  Independents,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  mentioned  above, 
had  expressed  this  idea  with  much  force,  during  the  pre- 
ceding campaign,  of  1880,  directed  against  the  "third  term," 
and  in  which  the  plan  of  a  "  third  party  "  had  also  been  agi- 
tated: "We  do  not  want  more  organization,  more  discipline, 
more  ' machine. '  .  .  .  We  want  more  men  of  thought  and 
character,  who  are  able  to  stand  up  before  us  in  the  full  dig- 
nity of  their  personality;  and  we  don't  want  so  many  organs. 
Therefore,  when  men  come  to  me,  as  they  continually  do,  par- 
ticularly young  men,  and  are  discontented  and  mutinous,  and 
suggest  the  possibility  of  getting  up  a  third  party,  I  have  but 
one  reply  —  *I  don't  want  a  third  party.'  I  don't  want  any 
party ;  there  will  always,  in  this  country  at  any  rate,  be  enough 
of  these  who  will  act  with  parties,  but  under  present  condi- 
tions I  want  to  stand  on  my  own  legs."^  Most  of  the  leaders 
of  the  independent  movement  looked  on  a  "third  party"  as  ill 
timed  for  altogether  concrete  reasons :  the  Democrats  and  the 
Independents  united  could  defeat  Blaine,  divided  they  would 
ensure  his  victory. 

1  Report  of  the  National  Executive  Committee  of  Republicans  and  Inde- 
pendents.    Presidential  campaign  of  1884.     New  York,  188ft,  p.  1(5. 

2  Quoted  by  R.  L.  Brid^man,   The  Independents  in  Massachusetts  in  1884, 
Boston,  ISHTi,  p.  *.).  •  v 

3  Individuality  in  Politics.     Lecture  ou  the  21st  April,  1880,  at  New  York.    """         * 

vol.  ii  —  2  g 


Tin'  [adspeadBnl  RapabUasu  organized  themselves  d«fi- 

intrlv.  oa  tin-  btsfal  of  mi  alliance  with  tin*  Democrat!,  in  a 

gllill  flWI  tCHfrlHIWM.  wlmli  itn  't:a  New  York,  on  the  22d  duly, 

I   m  tfhwdtd   hj  several   hwidwdl  of  members, 

I tplt tilting  't  i<t  tin-  Slates  »f  the  Nut: ... 

■     ;   .1   ii.iihiii.iI  uOBUnitfcM,   ■■■    -  •  y  at  <t. 

\Y.  Curtis,  with  the  management  of  the  campaign.     It  wu  a 
remarkably  rigorous  one,  in  spite  of  the  extremely  urtfavimr- 
:  i .  1 1 1  ions  tin. lit  \>  In  i' uta  hod  to  fight. 

Tlu'v  kid  ui>  km!  QTflinl  10.1k  HH  they  were  attacked  with  vio- 
l.iii.-,  n'vil.'il,  and  derided.     A  ooul/amptowM  ti^'knamwii 

fastened  00   them,    that   QJ  The   word,  which 

Mg  uki'ti  Aon  !!■■  "   Indiana,  hail  a  great  sue- 

■  iii:it.  other  word  OJ  Um  hh  language  —  "caucus," 
but  feMOMM  Of  ■  BON  cleiaivil  kind.  In  the  Ijuvtuge of  the 
Algonquin  Indians,  the  word  "mugwump"  or  "  mukquoup  " 
meant  a  chief,  ■  lapTJOl  man.  This  nickname  was  applied 
to  the  Independent*  to  ridicule  their  presumption,  Uta  mora) 
superiority  which  they  assumed;  but  bood  the  Imlejw-ndrnts 
consented  to  bo  called  by  this  name,  and  it  passed  into  political 
language  to  denote  ■  citizen  who  does  not  make  a  fetich  of  th* 
party,  for  whom  tin  BWtJ  la  nut  an  end,  but  only  a  means, 
who  pi— arm,  th"  liln-rty  of  hli  muni  i>«l  of  hi*  consrtsnee  in 
hin  political  conduct.  The  Mugwump*  had  to  create  a  fight" 
■  dmjxtwd  toswp- 
pnrt  the  ii.iiv.iMi'ijt  w.H'  bit  Hi'l,  by  BMMi  of  advcrtisemMita 
in-i.Tti'.i  iii  ili.'  newspapers,  to  send  in  their  names.  On  the 
lb  of  UmuiTOI  (vi  ■  <   ■  Tiitti  it  lees  formed 

[ndapandania  lelooted  the  peooctl  who  displayed  th* 
most  interest  and  put  themselves  in  direct  nunmnniratum  with 
them.  In  a  short  time  then  were  created  a  o»n*iderahW  hub- 
her  of  local  committee*,  of  elaba  which  often  dispensed  with 
all  formal  organisation  and  recruited  ad h" rents  by  a  awsa- 
pablid  prnpaginrls  It  was  ueceaaary  to  deal  tenderly  with 
tl."  old    rtronglj  Ml    which   nuule  the   foot  of 

dooerting  ono'i  party,  of  appearing  not  "regular,"  looked  on 
with  horror.  Inconsequence,  the  appeal  for  recruits  was  drain 
up  in  two  forms,  one  being  sent  to  those  who  wm  only  will- 
in.:  to  abstain  from  voting  for  Blaine,  and  the  other  to  thus* 
who   were   ready   to  Vote   with   the    lfc'iuucrals   for  ("levelaial 
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The  principal  scene  of  action  of  the  independent  movement 
was  Massachusetts.     It  was  a  regular  revival  of  the  spirit 
which  in  the  old  days  had  led  the  great  abolitionist  fight  in 
that  State,  it  was  a  blaze  of  moral  enthusiasm  which  fired  the 
old  Puritan  commonwealth  and  spread  beyond  it.     The  young 
people,  who  had  grown  up  after  the  Civil  War,  and  on  that 
account  were   less  swayed  by  the  passions  which    fostered 
Republican  loyalty,  flung  themselves  headlong  into  the  fray. 
They  became  missionaries,  and,  going  out  into  the  highways 
to  win  souls,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  West,  sometimes  being 
obliged  to  steer  their  course  at  a  venture,  like  the  crusaders  of 
Peter  the  Hermit.     The  purely  moral  plane  on  which  the 
Mugwumps  placed  the  contest  for  the  Presidency,  attracted 
the  members  of  the  clergy.     Pulpit  orators,  with  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  at  their  head,  preached  sermons  and  delivered  lectures. 
Everywhere  an  oratorical  campaign  was  carried  on,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  which  was  the  complete  absence 
of  hired  "  spellbinders  " ;  all  the  help  given  was  disinterested. 
Schurz  was  the  great  protagonist  of  this  campaign;  he  was 
indefatigable,  exerting  his  powerful  eloquence  in  city  after 
city,  in  State  after  State.     The  day  of  battle  arrived,  and 
Cleveland  was  elected  President.     This  result,  obtained  with 
the  aid  of  the  Mugwumps,  was  highly  significant  and  pregnant 
with  consequences;  it  affirmed  that  the  obligations  of  morality 
are  as  indefeasible  in  political  life  as  in  private  life;  it  pro- 
claimed that  the  conscience  of  the  elector  and  private  judg- 
ment cannot  be  fettered  by  the  ties  of  party;  it  naturalized 
the  Mugwump,  gave  him  citizenship  in  American  political  life, 
with  the  position  of  arbiter  between  the  parties;  it  restored  the 
equilibrium  between  the  parties,  which  had  ceased  to  balance 
each  other,  by  putting  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
Democrats;   and  in  so  doing  it  offered  a  practical  means  of 
demonstrating  the  absurdity  of  the  belief  according  to  which 
the  welfare  of  the  country  is  bound  up  with  the  predominance 
of  this  or  that  party,  — a  belief  so  naively  expressed  by  the 
worthy  woman  who  said,  on  hearing  of  Cleveland's  election, 
"Well,  the  poor  won't  have  any  work  this  winter,  that's  cer- 
tain,"—  and  shared  by  so  many  people  who  think  themselves 
more  intelligent  and  more  clever. 
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III 

Tim  majority  df  UM  pOpnlM  rotCi  pTlllllWll  l>y  flereland 
ever  liis  BcpaUleM  nv.il  fi|  only  twenty-time  thousand,  and 

:it    tin     « ■  x. ] i L r ; 1 1  n ^ 1 1     it    imir    v^irs    llie    Republican    Urg&nifalli-n 

braoght  li;n  it  iM  ftnffitMlTt.  H.irnMin,  tats  llie  White  House. 

afloat  ©f  the  belt  made  bj  the  Mu^-mnjn  was  by  so 
gMU  letti  it  eootaJDed  i  mora]  Mad  wlm-h  i*  nerer  com- 
plaM}  t.lirown  away-    Tblf  i»>lt  wai  f<>ll»wi*d  t<rt>lr«  yean 

■  -'ill  i i'  Foraidable  i">lt,  wMoh  u»ik  pim  -. 

,  at  tin-  axpanne  ol  tht  Detsoomtia  i^rty.  The  remit 
wblofa  brak*  oat  La  iint  part]  '<  raoha,  bi  ls'.»6,  wan  caused  by 

Boa  problem  of  the  firtt  coinage  of  silver.  The  idea  of  the 
iinrn'-iilniis  virtus  of  tlio  white  metal  having  appeared  bi  make 
DOaaldaraUe  way  among  the  masses,  the  Democratic  Organise* 
tinn  hastened  to  commit  the  party  to  tiiis  policy,  following 
the  habitual  tactics  of  the  Machine,  which,  without  earing  ■ 
jot  for  principles  and  eonTictione,  aapoooaa  those  which  seem 
the  most  profitable  to  exploit.  Tho  regularity  of  the  party 
enjoined  on  every  elector  who  went  by  the  name  of  Ifemocial 
pfenna  ol  the  pngrenuoe  and  of  the  presidential  can- 
dldatafe  of  Mr.  Bryan,  adopted  at  the  national  eoan 
OMnagffi  Bat  both  of  them  deeply  offended  the  ideas,  and 
especially  the  interests,  of  the  more  enllival 

of  the  Democratic  party;  frightened  by  tin-  | 

a    nhJofa    tliH   establishment   of  a 

■ ' i ■>■    might    "iitjuj,   and   tiy  the  socialistic 

revolutionary  tendenciea  of  certain  etanenta  allied  with  Oe 

,  .tonic  capitalist-.  «nw,  and  eotne 

timid  in.  :  people,   who  bad  hitherto  v.t.  >|  with  the 

■    ■ 
regular   Organisation   on  this  occasion.     Tle-ir  nua 

oaiiriarable;  never  bad  inch  a  Iwdt  U-cn  a**n  before. 
often  actnated  by  personal  or  clam  prrocenpationa,  the 
"gold  I  lemoerats, "  as  the  secession  is  U  were  called,  wrrr 
obliged  to  invoke  the  general  idea  of  the  independence  of 
the  elector's  conscience.  Ami  never  Iwfore  had  this  idem  been 
so  complacently  expounded  and  so  widely  accepted,  even  by 
those  at  whose  expense  the  holt  was  carried  oat.  It  wna  pe»- 
sible  to  quote  the  declaration  of  Hr,  Bryan  himself,  made  only 


1 
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a  few  months  before  the  crisis:  "No  convention  can  rob  me 
of  my  convictions,  nor  can  any  party  organization  drive  me 
to  conspire  against  the  prosperity  and  liberty  of  my  country. 
...  A  man's  duty  to  his  country  is  higher  than  his  duty  to 
his  party."  A  number  of  Democratic  electors,  who  preferred 
to  remain  out-and-out  "  regulars, "  went  so  far,  however,  as  to 
good-naturedly  admit  the  case  of  force  majeure  which  impelled 
their  dissentient  co-religionists  to  secede. 

The  person  of  the  candidate  who,  through  a  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  happened  unexpectedly  to  represent  the  cause 
of  the  gold  standard,  —  Mr.  McKinley,  the  protectionist  cham- 
pion,—  inspired  the  gold  Democrats  with  but  little  enthusiasm; 
a  good  many  of  them  found  it  difficult  to  overcome  their  aver- 
sion to  give  their  votes  to  the  Republican  candidate.  Out  of 
consideration  for  this  category  of  Democrats  it  was  decided  to 
put  forward  an  independent  ticket,  for  their  special  use,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  vote  for  "  Democratic  "  can- 
didates, and  not  be  tempted  by  the  old  habit  of  regularity  to 
re-enter  the  fold  at  the  last  moment.  The  plan  of  a  third 
ticket  met  at  first  with  determined  resistance  from  a  good 
many  gold  Democrats,  who  thought  that  the  forces  opposed  to 
free  coinage  should  not  be  divided,  and  that  it  was  better  to 
rally  to  the  McKinley  candidature,  which  had  the  best  chance 
of  beating  the  silverites.  The  promoters  of  the  third  ticket, 
whose  views  prevailed,  on  their  side,  had  no  wish  whatever  to 
embarrass  McKinley  and  were  under  no  illusion  as  to  the 
defeat  which  awaited  their  candidates  at  the  poll;  but  they 
were  anxious  to  affirm  their  principles  and  to  keep  the  wav- 
erers  and  the  weak  in  a  state  of  revolt.  The  national  conven- 
tion which  they  summoned  at  Indianapolis,  to  nominate  their 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  the  Vice- Presidency,  gave 
a  formal  sanction  to  the  bolt,  adopting  the  name  of  "National 
Democratic  party  "  for  the  secessionists;  it  drew  up  a  platform 
and  selected  Generals  Palmer  and  Puckner  as  candidates  of 
the  party.  This  convention  offered  a  very  different  spectacle 
to  that  generally  offered  by  these  assemblies:  the  delegates 
whom  it  contained  presented  a  real  elite  in  point  of  sterling 
moral  and  intellectual  worth;  the  whole  atmosphere  breathed 
sincerity  and  disinterestedness  from  the  opening  to  the  close. 
If  there  had  been  any  prizes  to  be  won,  if  the  candidates  chosen 


I  ■  livelitnm    li.nl    li.td    . 
-ohaMy  luive  ttdsd  Uki  ill  POatWtflam      ISut  it  was  attended 
lelyfortho  purposuot  n  r.t  n>n  nf  pruu'ipl.-. 

iilniuli-  liiiiim'lf,    htliniT,    nit  nn.il.-.i  rWrly 

.  rim  <iiss«afcw»  Duaonati  ktal  i  in' v  could,  iT  they  preferred 

it  for  the  triTUM |>li  of  tin'  MOM,  bagluw  their  Votes.  Dot  on  him, 
bat  •">  M<'Kiukv  Hurt  "I  Uu  gold  l>>'inocrata  did  »■•.  And 
MeKinley  Wiw  ultfftffd,  thukl  to  tlii'ir  Hiipjmrt  Kiv,'n  '"  ■>M" 
of  their  aSmnmm  oA  opinion  with  hiin  on  questions  other 

I  'ml   U'CitUM*  lit-  Wis 

The  KenublMam 
did  not  triumph  as  Republicans  •>;  Q    hoc  ram. 

The  victory  wan  not  tli;il  of  a  man  nor  of  a  party.  Fit  the 
fir»t  time,  ut  lait  tinea  the 

was  fought  on  a  tpeeulj  elaarly  deSaad  Ihm,  The  l»>lt  of  tb* 
Mugwump*  tanodoa  thi  penon  of  tl iniMiti  ml  up— lml 

to  th«   DM  in  their 

jinv.it.'  o>  pobUe.  ralatuot.     Thii  tins  tbi  dispute,  vu  owe 

more   |>U<'ed  on  »  moral  footing,  in  onler  to  ■  ;irry  the   popular 

v.tiIicl  mart  HcUy;  but  pnblk  rtprobttioa  wm  tott 

:. mist  !i  lUllmiml  BUS,  lutt  ngain*t  t!i-  " dianowt 
■  ■ 
of  pandMfi&Hl  P*Opfa  T"""  to  that  of  nlwtnirt  general  notions  i 
:ui-l  to  make  these  intelligible  to  the  public  mind  the  ■ppaal 
to  Kh  luurnl  feeling  had  to  bfl  supplemented  by  a  rwouraa  to 
logic.     Tin-  mom  of  private  jndgjni  gsM  took 

another  and  a  longer  »-. t .  [ .  in 

At  the  s.-une  time,  the  now  t":u't  of  the  contest  being  no 
longer  between  two  parties  inwd  with  their  remiiiiiciAan 
and  traditions,  with  their  sympathies  and  antipathies,  bat 
IwtWMP  two  solutions  of  a  single,  problem,  called  fur  and 
inaugurated  a  new  mode-  of  action,  in  the  form  of  speeial 
organizations  grouping  Hi.  -ne  bassi 

oftheap  diapatc     To  defend  tlie  eause  of  th* 

gold  rtaodard  n  "Bound  Hooey  League"  w»a  founded,  with 
numerous  ramifications  in  the  country,  which  brought  Ingilhsi 
for  common  action  all  the  opponent*  of  the  free  coinage  of 
silver,  irrespective  of  their  views  on  other  i--liti.il  qoesbua* 
This  league  contributed  greatly  to  the  defeat  of  the  silvenat* 
by  its  vigorous  oratorical  campaign  in  which  veteran  Mag- 
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wumps  like  Schurz,  orthodox  Republicans,  lifelong  Democrats, 
fought  side  by  side.  Soon  afterwards,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  war  with  Spain,  the  country  was  agitated  by  the  problem 
of  "Imperialism,"  of  the  policy  of  territorial  conquests  in 
which  the  Republic  was  becoming  entangled,  the  opposition  to 
this  policy  took  shape  in  an  "  Anti-Imperialist  League."  This 
free  organization  brought  together  men  who  the  day  before  had 
been  fighting  one  another  on  a  different  issue,  silverites  and 
adherents  of  gold,  Republicans  who  had  never  deserted  their 
party,  and  Independents;  they  resolved,  on  this  particular 
occasion,  to  put  the  currency  question  all  the  more  completely 
on  one  side,  that  McKinley's  administration,  like  all  party 
governments,  was  trading  on  the  confusion  of  the  two  ques- 
tions and  demanding  approval  for  its  imperialist  policy  because 
it  represented  the  good  cause  of  "  sound  money,"  which  should 
not  be  jeopardized. 

IV 

Party  regularity  beaten  down  inside  the  parties,  by  the 
bolts  to  which  political  conjunctures  gave  rise,  and  by  the 
combinations  formed  by  members  of  various  parties  on  single 
issues,  was  also  undermined  by  the  independent  parties  or 
the  "third  parties,"  which  we  have  already  seen  on  the 
political  stage  in  the  guise  of  the  party  of  "  Liberal  Repub- 
licans." The  other  "third  parties"  were,  for  the  most  part, 
formed  in  opposition  to  the  existing  economic  regime,  they 
were  the  expression  of  the  social  discontent  which  arose  after 
the  Civil  War,  especially  in  the  agricultural  West,  and  which 
I  have  briefly  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 
The  pursuit  of  economic  panaceas  gave  birth,  in  this  way,  to 
a  whole  series  of  new  parties  which,  after  an  ephemeral  exist- 
ence, disappeared  to  revive  shortly  under  another  name  and 
promote  more  or  less  analogous  or  kindred  objects.  First 
of  all  came  the  "Grangers"  or  "Patrons  of  Husbandry,"  a 
secret  association  of  farmers  whose  political  activity  was  dis- 
played in  the  legislative  struggle  with  the  railroad  companies, 
especially  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin;  then  parties  of  the 
"Independents"  and  of  "Working-men"  in  California  and 
Oregon;    the   "Labour   Reformers"    in   New   England;    the 
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!i  ii n1  lii Hal  i-*in-  df  | 

iii.iinv  :i  .  ttior-oalitiono 

t  1 1  r  ■  "  flifBnttwfcfltn  "  mil  ill  '*I.:ti"iiir  fiilhi**  mwiliiii 

IB  "  fodtfrndMlt  party,"  whirl.  l;it'-r  on  tOOK  then 
National    ]-;irt>     ';     I  In-    "Fa «■'     A 1 1  ianw*, "    wll 

<ira»Kers;  ami,  finally,  the  last  and  the  m-- 

party,  the"  People'   party  "at"  1'opulista,** 
a  Mtmi-sociuli-tt  party   largely   rei-roiUHl  (mm  among  Ui«  old 
I  ajoagaida  labour  or  aoetaliat  pant 
organ  iiat  ion*  of  '■  Ml  ilir**  partial  ! 

in  Domnoa,  that  thay  MBgbt  to  "raeca*  th«  rvmntry  Inn 
tho  olsteDM  "f  t-lir-  eorpori  ..)«,"  and 

bokadon  tba  traditional  partial  at  ariaimplirwiof  thrwo  lattrr 
and  as  an  obetaola  to  refotn.  Thay  bad  -i  pHmorlaaj  di»uwt 
notion  that  thin  obataola  did  not   i 

ohanotM  "i  tba  Ldw r  tha  aoonoalo  tandaoolaa of  ti»r  rrgn- 

lar  partitti  bal  in  thiii  w  i  ■ 

ordain/atom,   Until  ini'tlr-  I 

profession  of  faith  of  one  of  the  first  parties  atari-   ' 
' 

■  i.i'li  tu  tot 1  iii  California  in  IK74,  on*  already 

finils  this  hIoa  axpnwed  r:  the  ilia-triiw  of 

"party  fealty,"  tba  "tyranny  of  party  discipline. "  and  th* 
system  of  tba  primaries  an  danoonoad  aa  tba  ifreat  politir*J 
evils  which  must  be  combated.1     The  most  |iowrrfnl  of  the 

ITUaraaolutlnniaiinplwl  In  On- .-..n.lltulh  o  aawrahly  n(  It 
thin  In  tltn  (tilli.ainf  irniK     "  Si^iniill).  Tliat  <in*  <•!  lb*  auatf 
In  tin-  way  "F  peOUasl  »»-l  plIWllW—lsl  t»(orm  U 
'  party  Inalt.*,'  thai  lyramui-al  n.lr  tlial  iltn-ln 
the  awrila  partlmui,  n-odrrlnK  loin  ilw  twIpW  tool  ul  • 
ktut  eaiu-ua  wajilpulai.-n.     lu  rWa   "I  lUl    l.*;-»i*mli«*  >ttl,  tW   r» 

1 1  Uya  ■*■!-  ■  Ma  taaJ  > 
iiK'iilal  priBdpla  I  lint  parlii-a  ar>  ih»  lrmmim-nt>lill--a  I  .  >*  ■  ■■!.  yia«*jT 
lsmbi;  tljui  [lu>>  •IwaU  Iwlnnwwlashv^* 
than  wlillo  ilu-y  ul  In  i  I  aliat4  tar*  Mr*  u- 

i1im.Li.l1  i. hi. i  ji. ,(,-..  tar  hlantlt.  anil  ilui  It  i>  U»  W«ty  ul  IW  «M1sm  ■■ 
mlai»l««  liutanily  any  party  whl<  l>  nwi-ura  from  tba  path  -I  rtefc*  -*  aaa»* 
Mtrot  ol  uu*.-ru|»i1.«u  l™l.r.  ..i.|  AuUt.  11  »Urli  i-hh  ^ 
rrumllaiai  lb'  doetria*  Iltai  im  nui*n  ..-.-.  altntlun  Mi  am  |»-ltlb»l  naai 
tialion  or  thai  a  |>im>.  nprietn  man  la  paWV  MCa  .-an  ..,  .-,cal  i.  a.  .aaw 
kpn-UI  ..Mljra'i'.n  to  »!..  arwm  abort  -I  tba  p»rpa>  f~r  aflW  a*   r— "- 

I  ' ii"  '-'  th>  ■*•»!   aria.  •!...!.  .  a-»..it,  .|iwmi*j  MttriW  » 

I  lie  iyr>[iH\  ul  |*rii  dlarlpIlM,  ulil.li  I*  nalnialaHl  ibruoib  ik>  nab^  af 
prlmiLiiaa  and  Kin  nm.  auJ  prvlaaaloual  [mllHrts—  attWJ  bj  i    im^ai" 
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"third  parties  "  created  and  developed  during  the  last  decade, 
the  Populist  party,  also  declared  its  hostility  to  political  cor- 
ruption and  to  the  methods  of  the  old  parties  which  arrested 
the  free  development  of  political  life.1 

The  advent  of  these  independent  parties,  which  appealed  to 
the  material  interests  of  the  masses  and  which  excited  antago- 
nism between  classes  and  between  different  sections  of  the 
country,  between  the  agricultural  West  and  the  manufacturing 
capitalist  East,  did  not  fail  to  throw  the  ranks  of  the  old  par- 
ties into  confusion  by  detaching  from  these  latter  a  good  num- 
ber of  their  adherents,  and  by  introducing  fresh  elements  of 
uncertainty  into  their  existence.  The  cause  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  elector's  political  conscience  benefited  thereby, 
in  consequence,  but  in  an  indirect  or  negative  way  and  to  a 
limited  extent.  Most  of  the  new  parties  had  but  a  local 
existence;  their  birth,  their  success,  and  their  disappearance 
were  only  incidents  of  brief  duration  in  the  local  contests. 
The  Greenbackers  and  the  Populists  alone  attained  the  rank 
of  a  national  party,  descended  with  their  candidates  into  the 
lists  of  the  presidential  election,  and  succeeded  in  winning 
seats  in  Congress,  nay,  even  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.     But  these  successes  were  often  due  to  the  alliances 

patronage  and  moneyed  power.  .  .  .  Thirteenth,  That  we  regard  the  primary 
election  system  as  now  conducted,  especially  in  the  large  cities,  as  being 
practically  a  device  which  deprives  the  honest  citizen  of  his  political  influence 
ami  clothes  the  demagogue  with  power."  —  Wintield  J.  Davis,  History  of  Politi- 
cal Convention*  in  f'alifornia,  lH-4'J-lsirj,  Sacramento,  185)3,  pp.  331,  333. 

1  The  first  declaration  of  the  principles  of  the  Populist  party,  adopted  at  the 
Omaha  convention  in  18!*2,  ran  as  follows:  "  The  conditions  which  surround 
us  best  justify  our  co-operation.  We  meet  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  brought  to 
the  verge  of  moral,  political,  and  material  ruin.  Corruption  dominates  the 
ballot-box,  the  legislature,  the  Congress,  and  touches  even  the  ermine  of 
the  bench.  .  .  .  We  have  witnessed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
struggles  of  the  two  great  political  parties  for  power  and  plunder,  while  griev- 
ous wrongs  have  been  indicted  upon  the  suffering  people.  We  charge  that  the 
controlling  influences  dominating  both  these  parties  have  permitted  the  exist- 
ing dreadful  condition  to  develop  without  serious  effort  to  prevent  or  restrain 
tlicra.  Neither  do  they  now  promise  us  any  substantial  reform.  They  have 
agreed  together  to  ignore  in  the  campaign  every  issue  but  one.  They  propose 
to  drown  the  outcries  of  a  plundered  jM'ople  with  the  uproar  of  a  sham  battle 
over  the  tariff,  so  that  capitalists,  corporations,  national  banks,  rings,  trusts, 
watered  stock,  the  demonetization  of  silver,  and  the  oppressions  of  the  usurers, 
may  all  be  lost  sight  of.  They  propose  to  sacrifice  our  homes,  lives,  and 
children,  on  the  altar  of  mammon  ;  to  destroy  the  multitude  in  order  to  secure 
corruption  funds  from  the  milliounaires." 
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which  t)i"V  made  with  tin  old  parties  whom  they 
iii  one  place  aftb  the  BapabUcan  portji  in  idoMmi  with  the 
Democratic-  party,  joining  form's  in  ma  mm  ■  -illi  th»  party 
in  a  minority  against  tin-  party  in  power.  This  tiring  bo,  the 
dissolvent  action  which  tin-  t! reentnckem  Bad 
van  abk  to  BUTs,  H  a  national  party,  on  the  old  parties,  * 
largely  ni'iit  r.ihz.d.  In  atraial  abates  where  the  m< 
the  new  parties  displayed  exceptional  fore-  , 
State  conventions,  to  take  the  wind  out  of  their  sails,  « 
accepted,  or  rather  *'  captured  "  their  programme*,  bat  1 
■  iti.'  i  llM.ailJlllilllW  did  ii"l  change  their  conduct  or  tl 
methods  on  that  inruiini.  ['In-  internal  life  of  the  Pupuli* 
party  did  not  prove  better  fitted  DM  nforniaf  the  p  ■  . 
organixation  wax  often  captured  by  the  politicians  just  at  in 

tjM  "i'i  paitlua.    This  remit  aaa  effected  witli  all  tl 

facility  that,  if  the  Populist*  bail  shaken  off  the  unrt 

ii-M-trni'-  nt  "lagularitjr,"  hha  hulk  afl  Hunt  party  *u  1 

perwl  TlJ  ■  III  I  111  lllliatllllllll(]  fall  1 1  !/:  I 
of  the  aslinilted  coinage,  ol  ■flret  or 
iug  tin-  haaiedlaf  advent  of  universal  lupplnassj.  Then 
character  DJ  Hm  bwroite  ramodttt  of  the  new  parties,  o 
matin  ranadlM  mixed  Bp  i»  their  programme*  with  other 
proposals  worthy  of  all  consideration,  lias,  in  its  tarn,  limited 
the  dissolvent,  aotloa  "f  these  pertke.  It  has  even  brought 
discredit  on  the  "third  parties"  in  general,  aided  by  the 
vulgar  fallacy  which  reasons  from  the  particular  tu  the  jen- 
eral,  and  it  has  helped  to  popiilariie  the  idee  that  a  "third 
party  "  is  always  Utopian,  and  that  a  man  of  good  s 
one  or  the  other  of  the  regular  parties. 

This  diearedit  brought  ott  the  "third  parties" 
removed  by  another  'v  which  <! 

parallel  lines,    with   the    partial  of   economic    \m\ 
which  aimed  at  the  solution  of  a  problem  of  a  specialty  • 

on  of  alcoholism.  This  party  t 
the  name  of  Prohibition  party,  because  it  demanded  the  pro- 
hibition, by  the  law,  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirituous 
drinks.  Beveral  States,  especially  in  New  Kngland,  bed 
passed,  even  before  the  Civil  War,  laws  in  this  directum,  bat 
these  laws  remained  a  dead  letter  end  were  almost  all  repeeitd. 
The  growing  harm  done  by  elooholisni  end  the   prateetksa 
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granted  to  the  saloon-keeper  by  the  organizations  of  the  politi- 
cal parties  in  return  for  electoral  services  received  from  them, 
led  to  the  formation  of  an  independent  political  party,  with  the 
object  of  destroying  the  old  parties,  who  were  accomplices  of 
the  distillers  and  the  saloon-keepers,  and  of  obtaining  power  in 
order  to  carry  the  much-needed  reform.  From  1872  onwards  the 
Prohibitionists  ran  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  the  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  Republic,  who,  at  first,  polled  an  absurdly 
small  number  of  votes  (rather  more  than  5500  in  1872,  under 
10,000  in  1876,  close  upon  11,500  in  1880).  But  in  1884 
these  figures  ran  up  all  at  once  to  more  than  150,000,  in  1888 
they  reached  244,000,  and  in  1892  more  than  255,000.  The 
growing  adhesions  to  the  Prohibitionist  cause  were  partly  due 
to  the  concern  inspired  by  the  development  of  alcoholism,  but, 
to  a  great  extent,  to  the  disgust  with  the  old  parties  which 
was  spreading  among  honest  people.  A  good  many  electors, 
without  having  the  slightest  faith  in  the  heroic  remedy  pro- 
posed by  the  Prohibitionists,  voted  for  them  because,  unlike 
the  old  parties,  they  constituted  a  "  moral "  party.  Later  on, 
considerations  of  a  similar  nature  induced  some  electors  to 
vote  for  the  Populists.  The  Prohibitionist  party  thus  served 
as  a  refuge  for  disabused  electors.  In  1884,  when  the  first 
rush  took  place,  a  great  number  of  Republicans  flocked  to  its 
standard,  not  wishing  to  vote  for  Blaine,  and  not  having  cour- 
age enough  to  turn  "  mugwumps  "  and  vote  for  the  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  party,  which  they  had  always  opposed. 
But  at  the  presidential  election  of  1896  the  prohibitionist  vote 
fell  to  132,000,  and  it  continues  to  decline,  because  the  possi- 
bility of  making  people  sober  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  is 
beginning  to  appear  more  and  more  doubtful. 

V 

The  sphere  of  local  politics,  that  of  the  States,  was  much 
more  frequently  the  scene  of  resistance  to  party  discipline 
and  Machine  rule4;  but  this  resistance  had  less  signifi- 
cance, because  more  often  than  not  it  was  confused  with  the 
rivalries  of  the  national  parties  and  the  local  quarrels  of  the 
•'ins"  and  the  "outs."  The  movement  of  revolt  sometimes 
assumed  considerable  proportions,  owing  to  political  or  eco- 
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Public-spirited  men  with  no  formal  mandate,  without  the  hall- 
mark of  a  caucus  or  of  a  party  convention,  volunteered  to  lead 
the  assault  against  corruption.  They  formed  themselves,  of 
their  own  authority,  into  a  committee,  which  became  famous 
under  the  name  of  the  "Committee  of  Seventy,"  and  which 
included  men  of  different  professions  and  political  opinions, 
—  lawyers,  bankers,  merchants,  professors,  men  of  letters, 
clergymen,  —  united  for  the  occasion  in  the  desire  to  rescue 
New  York  from  the  domination  of  the  Ring.  The  Committee 
instituted  an  enquiry  into  the  abuses  denounced  by  the  press, 
proved  its  case,  and  brought  the  members  of  the  Ring  to  jus- 
tice. Then  it  organized  the  election  campaign,  at  the  next 
election,  by  making  the  issue  turn  solely  on  the  question  of 
honest  government,  by  appealing  to  the  electors  of  all  the 
parties,  and  by  calling  on  them  to  vote  for  honest  candidates 
irrespective  of  party  labels.  The  Committee  also  used  its 
influence  with  the  State  legislature  to  prevent  the  adoption 
of  measures  prejudicial  to  the  good  government  of  the  city, 
and  to  secure  the  passing  of  useful  laws.  The  Ring  was  dis- 
lodged, the  abuses  were  partly  corrected,  but  the  attempt  to 
set  up  a  municipal  government  free  from  party  taint  was  not 
successful.  The  endeavours  to  reconstitute  the  government 
on  this  basis  were  viewed  in  the  victorious  army  itself,  by  the 
numerous  contingents  belonging  to  the  Republican  party,  to 
the  Machine  opposed  to  Tammany,  as  a  plan  for  robbing  them 
of  the  fruits  of  the  victory :  so  strong  was  the  hold  on  the 
public  mind  of  traditional  party  methods.  Soon  afterwards, 
the  good  citizens  having  relapsed  into  political  lethargy,  the 
city  of  New  York,  as  we  are  already  aware,  found  itself  once 
more  under  the  sway  of  Tammany  Hall. 

Nevertheless,  the  "Committee  of  Seventy,"  which  soon  dis- 
appeared, had  not  lived  in  vain;  it  had  made  its  mark,  inde- 
pendently even  of  the  temporary  relief  which  it  had  afforded: 
even  before  the  struggles  with  party  tyranny  had  begun  in 
the  sphere  of  national  politics,  it  had,  in  some  measure,  laid 
down  the  new  principles  of  public  action,  which  were  at>out 
to  make  laborious  progress,  at  one  time  in  the  field  of  national 
struggles,  at  another  in  that  of  local  contests.  In  fact,  the 
organization  of  this  "Committee  of  Seventy,"  without  any 
popular  mandate,  broke  the  prescription  established  in  favour 
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the  defective  municipal  organization.  As  early  as  1871  a 
group  of  honest  members  of  the  Republican  party  created  a 
"Citizens'  Municipal  Reform  Association "  to  remedy  the 
abuses.  The  Association  appealed  to  public  opinion  by  means 
of  meetings,  speeches,  and  literature  ;  opposed  or  supported 
candidates  at  the  elections,  according  as  they  deserved  it, 
without  distinction  of  party,  or  sometimes  ran  independent 
candidates  in  its  own  name ;  it  prosecuted  perpetrators  of  elec- 
toral frauds;  it  obtained  from  the  State  legislature  several 
important  modifications  in  the  electoral  laws  and  others.  But 
in  a  few  years'  time  the  members  of  the  Association  grew 
weary  of  their  arduous  task;  the  Association  broke  up,  and  the 
Ring  remained  undisputed  master  of  the  field  up  to  1880,  when 
the  struggle  was  renewed  by  a  self-appointed  "  Committee  of 
One  Hundred,"  organized  on  the  pattern  of  the  New  York 
"Committee  of  Seventy,"  and  composed  of  men  honourably 
known  in  the  business  world,  without  a  single  politician. 

This  committee,  however,  did  not  include  members  of  dif- 
ferent parties,  but  only  Republicans,  who  wanted  to  purify 
local  public  life  by  reforming  the  Republican  party  and  by 
making  use  of  Republican  elements  only.  The  "Committee  of 
One  Hundred"  started  with  a  strongly-worded  reform  "decla- 
ration of  principles,"  and  decided  to  give  its  support,  at  the 
impending  municipal  elections,  only  to  candidates  who  adhered 
to  this  declaration.  When  the  convention  of  the  Republican 
party  nominated  as  its  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  the  mayor 
in  office,  who  had  not  shown  himself  exactly  an  opponent  of 
the  methods  of  the  Ring,  the  "Committee  of  One  Hundred" 
hastened  to  "endorse"  this  candidate  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  subscribe  to  the  reform.  Rut  once  in  possession  of  the 
"regular"  investiture  of  the  party  he  threw  off  the  mask  and 
refused,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Ring,  to  sign  the  declaration 
of  reform.  This  incident  supplied  an  admirable  demonstration 
of  the  efficacy  of  "reform  within  party,"  which  had  and  still 
has  attraction  for  so  many  minds  convinced  that  no  better 
political  lever  can  be  found  than  one's  own  party,  and  that  if 
the  latter  is  corrupt,  the  remedy  is  not  to  desert  it,  but  to  try 
to  convert  it  to  better  sentiments,  to  regenerate  it.  Yet  if  the 
"reformers"  made  it  a  rule  not  to  abandon  the  party  under 
any  circumstances,  what  hold  could  they  have  over  the  degen- 
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cated.  Thanks  to  all  these  efforts  of  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  in  a  few  years  the  Ring  was  dislodged,  very  great 
improvements  were  achieved  in  the  administration  of  the 
municipality,  its  defective  organization  was  reformed  to  a 
considerable  degree,  grave  abuses  were  put  down.  It  had  been 
proved  that  an  honest  municipal  government  was  not  an  impos- 
sibility, that  the  Machine  was  not  invincible  if  all  the  good 
citizens,  divided  by  conventional  and  meaningless  party  dis- 
tinctions, united  against  the  thieves.  But  the  proof  was  short- 
lived. People  grew  weary  of  upholding  or  supporting  the 
reform  movement,  the  civic  apathy  of  some  and  the  sordid 
egoism  of  others  reasserted  themselves.  "  The  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  could  not  retain  the  spoils  system,  and  thereby 
attract  the  workers.  Its  candidates,  when  elected,  often 
betrayed  it  and  went  over  to  the  regulars,  who,  they  foresaw, 
had  more  staying  qualities.  Its  members  became  tired  of  the 
thankless  task  of  spending  time  and  money  in  what  must  be 
a  continuous,  unending  battle.  The  people  became  restive 
and  refused  their  support  to  what  jarred  on  their  conservative 
ideas,  and  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  dictation  of  an 
autocratic,  self-constituted  body.  The  cry  was  raised,  'Who 
made  thee  a  ruler  and  a  judge  over  us?'  They  became  tired 
of  hearing  Aristides  to  be  called  the  Just. " 1  The  "  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  "  finished  its  course,  leaving  a  great  example 
in  the  history  of  the  independent  movements  directed  against 
the  Machine. 

No  more  appropriate  method  was  discovered  for  making  war 
on  the  Machine;  and  whenever  in  a  city  the  good  citizens, 
weary  of  boss  rule,  organized  a  rising,  recourse  was  had  to  a 
"  committee  of  one  hundred  "  or  "  of  two  hundred."  New  York, 
which  had  started  this  kind  of  committee  in  1871,  itself  felt 
the  need,  more  than  twenty  years  later,  of  calling  in  a  new 
"Committee  of  Seventy  "  to  save  the  city  from  the  corruption 
of  Tammany  Hall.  Engrossed  in  its  business  as  usual,  New 
York  had  no  idea  of  the  disgraceful  regime  it  was  living  under, 
when  a  clergyman  of  ardent  and  indomitable  public  spirit,  Dr. 
Parkhurst,  laid  his  finger  on  the  sore  and  procured  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  legislative  committee  of  enquiry  (the  Lexow  Com- 
mittee).   The  revelations  of  this  body  roused  the  good  citizens 

1  Allinson  and  Penrose,  City  Government  in  Philadelphia,  p.  63. 
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concluded  against  the  ruling  Machine,  when  they  were  victori- 
ous, helped  the  cause  of  good  government,  first  of  all,  by  the 
proof  which  was  afforded  that  the  Machine  was  not  invincible, 
the  spell  that  protected  it  was  broken.  Moreover,  a  purifica- 
tion, at  all  events  a  partial  and  temporary  one,  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  obtained,  reforms  were  secured  which  the 
winning  side  conceded  to  celebrate  its  accession  and  as  a 
reward  for  the  help  given  by  the  Independents.  These  latter, 
in  their  turn,  having  agreed  to  "fight  the  devil  with  fire,'1 
were  obliged  to  make  allowance  for  the  fire.  The  Indepen- 
dents, who,  without  siding  with  one  of  the  two  parties, 
"endorsed"  the  best  candidates  or  put  forward  their  own, 
were  similarly  more  successful  in  the  first  case ;  but  when  they 
confined  their  action  to  this  see-saw  game,  they  were  apt  to 
be  outwitted  by  the  Machines,  which  settled  their  lists  of  rival 
candidates  in  collusion  with  each  other,  and  thus  always  won 
the  toss  whether  the  Independents  cried  heads  or  tails. 

The  "citizens'  movements"  could  not  become  a  real  force 
and  produce  their  full  effect  in  purifying  local  public  life 
unless  they  were  prosecuted  without  the  necessarily  onerous 
alliances  with  the  political  parties.  After  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  had  been  rescued,  in  1894,  from  the  power  of 
Tammany,  had  experienced  a  few  years  of  the  new  regime,  the 
Independents  thought  that  the  city  was  ripe  for  a  genuine 
emancipation  movement  as  regards  the  parties  and  the 
Machines,  and  they  fought  a  battle  which  riveted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  Union  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  municipal  election  about  to  take  place  (in  1897) 
assumed  an  exceptional  importance  in  itself  by  reason  of 
two  facts:  the  territorial  area  of  the  municipality  of  New 
York  had  just  been  doubled  at  one  stroke  by  the  amalgamation 
of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  several  small  mu- 
nicipalities into  a  "Greater  New  York,"  which  contained  a 
population  of  3,200,000  inhabitants.  The  charter  which  cre- 
ated this  monster  municipality  at  the  same  time  concentrated 
the  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  high  officials:  the  mayor,  who 
was  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  became  the  almost 
absolute  chief  of  an  army  of  30, (KM)  employees;  the  comptroller 
was  to  have  the  management  of  the  finances  of  the  city,  the 
annual  budget  of  which  reached  a  total  of  $80,000,000.     On 
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—  refused  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Republican 
Organization  and  the  other  party  organizations  opposed  to 
Tammany  Hall,  did  not  wait  for  them  to  settle  a  ticket  which 
might  perhaps  have  been  acceptable  to  the  good  citizens,  but 
itself  selected,  in  perfect  independence,  as  candidate  for  the 
post  of  mayor,  Mr.  Seth  Low,  president  of  the  University  of 
Columbia,  who  had  a  brilliant  municipal  record  as  a  reforming 
ex-mayor  of  Brooklyn.  To  ascertain  the  reception  which  Mr. 
Low's  candidature  would  meet  with  among  the  general  body 
of  the  electors,  the  Citizens'  Union  asked  for  the  signatures  of 
all  those  who  approved  of  it.  In  a  short  time  it  collected  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  signatures  from  men  of  every 
political  party  and  of  every  rank  in  life. 

This  direct  appeal  to  the  people,  for  the  choice  of  a  candi- 
date, over  the  head  of  all  the  regular  organizations,  and  this 
popular  investiture  which  ignored  party  distinctions,  was  a 
veritable  revolution  in  American  political  methods.  And  if 
it  became  the  practice,  the  occupation  of  the  Machines  would 
be  gone.  The  prospect  of  the  defeat  of  Tammany  was  small 
consolation  to  its  Republican  rival  ;  its  own  existence  was 
endangered.  The  Republican  Organization  would  have  readily 
consented  to  the  candidature  of  Mr.  Low,  who  was  a  Republi- 
can in  national  politics  and  a  very  popular  candidate,  but  on 
condition  that  this  candidature  was  adopted  by  it  in  the 
first  instance;  in  that  case  its  prestige  as  Organization  would 
be  left  intact.  In  short,  it  was  the  monopoly  of  nominations 
assumed  by  the  party  Organizations  that  was  inexorably  chal- 
lenged. Rejecting  the  advances  of  the  Republican  committee, 
the  Citizens'  Union  and  Mr.  Low  were  determined  to  remain 
free  of  all  connexion  with  the  party  Organizations  up  to  the 
end,  leaving  them  to  join  the  Union,  and  accepting  help  from 
whatever  quarter  it  came.  Unwilling  to  submit  or  to  stand 
aside,  the  Republican  Organization  preferred,  in  order  to 
make  the  movement  of  the  independents  a  failure,  to  deliver 
Greater  New  York  into  the  hands  of  Tammanv.  The  reader 
is  already  aware  how  the  Republican  Organization  set  about 
this;  it  put  forward  a  third  candidate,  an  orthodox  Republican 
intended  to  attract  the  votes  of  all  the  "  good  "  Republicans  and 
prevent  them  from  going  over  to  Mr.  Low.  The  campaign 
was  hotly  contested,  the  Machine  conducted  it  in  their  usual 
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government  for  the  city.  Mr.  l*iw  tnnl  his  MklHU  were 
violently  denounced  a*  persons  who,  mil  of  vanity,  infatuation 
and  egoism,  had  wantonly  laid  their  luuid  on  tbe  integrity  of 
the  party.  Tin-  members  of  the  Citizens'  Union  had  no  tradi- 
tion, no  orthodoxy  to  invoke;  they  could  appeal  only  U>  the 
intelligence;  they  had  nothing  to  promise  bin  good  govern- 
ment |  they  could  only  attract  men  and  lead  then  on  by  entbu- 
Mtiwm  for  the  good  cause.  Enthusiasm  of  this  kind  was  not 
wanting  :  humble  workmen  brought  their  day's  w*gm  as  ■ 
contribution  bD  tin'  funds  of  the  campaign,  small  anonymous 
donatkm  Bowad  '".  uud,  what  was  not  1cm  significant,  many 
men  of  the  "  better  element,"  of  the  busineea  world,  descended 
into  the  list*  to  fight  tin-  good  fight,  some  openly,  other*  under 
the  veil  of  anonymity.  Thus,  a  Caw  wealthy  corporations  sent 
large  anonymouH  ^ihsi-ri|<t :'  .  u«t  from  rwaleety, 

like  several  small  donors,    but  from   fear  of  tbe  Machines, 
which  wonld  take  revenge  on  them.     The  Ke  publican  t 
would  appear,  also  received  help  in  money  from  t" 
of  other  States. 

Out  of  close  on  MO, 000,  votes  recorded  at  tbe  poll,  I 
obtained  nearly  1M.OO0,  tbe  lie  pub  head  candi ' 
100,000,  and  the  Tammany  candidate  ne.. 
Tanimany  "tiger"  fastened  its  claws 
metropolis  of  the  New  World.  The  result  of  this  ( 
test  made  an  immense  sensation;  it  saddened  not  tmly  lh» 
friends  of  "  reform  "  in  the  United  States,  bat  also  in  F 
•aIi,  I-  it  was  even  thought  to  sound  the  death-knell  irf  a1 
ut  Minim  ipal  regeneration  and  almost  of  A 
government.  This  view  was  a  mistaken  one,  because  it  eosr 
i  iiudfonly,  independently 
of  its  antecedents.  People  forgot  Uiat  mrn  parrissaaskqi. 
which,  for  a  ijnarter  of  a  century,  had  been  striving  so  mbort- 
oosly  to  make  its  way,  had  hitherto  asserted  itself  in  declara- 
tions, in  war-cries  rather  than  in  actual  warfare;  that  it  heat 
been  lighting  with  varying  success  alongside  the  regular  par 
ties,  with  their  aid ;  that  this  wss  tbe  first  lime  that  il    " 
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ered  battle  solely  on  its  own  account  and  with  its  unaided 
strength  against  all  the  Machines  combined.  To  have 
received,  under  such  conditions,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou* 
sand  votes,  deliberately  given  to  a  candidate  opposed  to  the 
bosses,  in  a  city  as  little  capable  of  displaying  public  spirit 
as  the  city  of  New  York,  was  undoubtedly  a  success.  The 
analysis  of  the  vote  made  this  success  still  more  significant:  a 
very  considerable  number  of  the  votes  obtained  by  Mr.  Low 
came  from  wards  inhabited  by  the  populace  and  by  the  lower 
middle  class.  No  doubt  Tammany  triumphed  once  more  this 
time,  but  on  the  dark  horizon  of  American  public  life  a  bright 
gleam  had  appeared. 

The  result  of  the  election  showed  that  the  struggle  under- 
taken against  the  Machine  was  not  a  desperate  one,  but  it  also 
proved  —  for  the  hundredth  time,  it  is  true,  or  for  the  thou* 
sandth  —  that  it  was  not  by  sudden  attacks  culminating  in  a 
furious  assault  that  the  enemy  could  be  overcome;  that  to 
lead  the  electors  away  from  the  Machine  it  was  necessary  to 
make  efforts  just  as  persistent  as  the  Machine  itself  makes 
to  win  and  to  retain  them.  The  politicians  of  the  Machine 
looked  after  the  electors  day  after  day,  they  attended  to  this 
business  morning  and  evening,  for  years  together,  and  not  only 
during  election  time.  The  "  reformers  "  had  never  acted  but 
in  a  spasmodic  manner,  by  fits  and  starts;  when  they  roused 
themselves  it  was  always  too  late,  the  politicians  were  always 
a  long  way  ahead  of  them  in  the  popular  mind.  The  mode  of 
action  of  the  "  reformers  "  was  anything  but  calculated  to  fill 
this  gap:  excellent  persons,  exceedingly  well-meaning,  they 
were  too  fond  of  oratorical  arguments,  they  expended  their 
energies  in  making  big  speeches,  in  voting  solemn  resolutions, 
in  firing  off  denunciations  which  were  often  too  vague,  of  too 
general  a  character  to  hit  the  culprits  exactly  and  point  them 
out  to  the  world.  The  "  reformers  "  did  not  know  how,  or  but 
seldom  made  up  their  minds,  to  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
whereas  the  Machine  did  nothing  else  —  it  "  worked "  the 
electors,  one  by  one,  caring  nothing  for  the  effects  of  elo- 
quence. Even  the  more  or  less  successful  "citizens'  move- 
ments, "  in  which  the  "reformers "  took  their  turn  of  "work," 
as,  for  instance,  the  movements  which  have  just  been  related 
in  the  preceding  pages,  were  paralyzed  in  their  effects  by  the 
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a  triumph  on  tho  occasion  or  the  slightest  success.      W 
members  of  tin  oommittM  of  Mfsnty  01  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  were  feasting,  wwe  pouring  forth  torrents  of  reciprocal 
juris  and  having  their  photograph* 
i.ik-n.  the  Machine  was  collecting  its  battalions  and 
recovering  its  positions.     To  checkmate  the  Machine,  or  at  all 
events  to  oops  with  it,  it  was  necessary  to  display  a  let* 
Ix'tnif.  lI  and  more  steady,  urtirity,  to  pine* 

the  free  action  ilW*1frTfltH  bj  UM  i  I  aVJav  on  a 
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suggested  am!  win rli  ittcupll  have  U-mi  made  of  late  year*  to 
put  in  practice,  ipened  a  new  chantr  in  the 

history   of    the    iiidej.end.-iit    movement*    and    of    American 
political  methods. 

VI 

The  new  departure  consisted  in  non-partisan  association*, 
leagues  formed  on  a  permanent  basis  for  systematic  warfare 
against  civic  indifference  and  political  corruption.  They  had 
almost  always  aimed  at  municipal  government,  which  they 
sought  to  emancipate  for  good  and  all  from  the  power  of 
the  political  parties;  and  the]  unployed  the  means  of  action 
which  had  nearly  all  been  already  resorted  to  by  lb*  tempo- 
rary organizations  of  the  committees  "of  seventy"  or  **of  one 
hundred."  The  continuous  practice,  however,  of  these  methods 
gave  them  a  new  seope  and  an  effert  which  was  alt  the  asotw 
HltsTlH  that  thaj  liecamo  the  object  of  a  certain  specialisation 
on  the  part  of  several  InafTirn  Some  of  these  mnaiMi  the 
tawttottof  vigilance  committees,  which  kept  a  dath  watch 
repreesntativrs  and  the  official*,  and  poi 
constant  pressure  on  them  to  keep  them  in  the  path  trf 
duty.  They  also  made  it  their  Ulxiiicss  to  detect  infrinc*- 
menta  of  the  law  and  proaernta  the  offender*.  Other  )*■«•*•■ 
were  rather  committees  of  investigation  and  of  initiative  is 
legislation;  they  studied  and  followed  the  actual 
the  different  branches  of  municipal 
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out  their  defects  or  abuses,  prepared  schemes  of  reform, 
drafted  legislative  proposals,  which  they  enforced  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  constituted  authorities  and  of  the  assemblies. 
Others,  again,  endeavoured  to  form,  by  combining  together, 
centres  of  moral  energy  and  of  civic  enthusiasm  which  would 
provide  a  steady  supply  of  motive  power  in  public  life;  they 
were  anxious  to  create  a  seat  of  action  and  a  base  of  opera- 
tions, in  the  material  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  use  of  public- 
spirited  individuals;  they  tried  to  bring  the  citizens  together 
and  to  include  even  the  humblest  electors  in  the  civic  alliance 
by  taking  them  into  a  social  alliance.  Some  of  these  free 
associations  made  it  a  rule  not  to  intervene  in  the  elections, 
while  others  openly  took  part  in  them  by  deciding  between 
candidates  chosen  by  the  parties  or  even  by  nominating  candi- 
dates on  their  own  account,  or,  again,  they  simply  volunteered 
the  electors  information,  on  men  and  things,  likely  to  guide 
them  in  their  vote,  without  trying  to  influence  them  in  other 
ways.  Several  leagues  combined  these  various  methods  of 
action.  More  or  less  aggressive,  they  all  exhibited  one  marked 
tendency :  they  tried  to  exercise  an  educational  action  on  the 
public  mind,  to  awaken  the  civic  conscience  and  keep  it  on  the 
alert,  and  to  lay  siege  to  the  politicians  by  a  daily  vigilance 
rather  than  dislodge  them  by  a  regular  assault. 

The  permanent  "  citizens' "  associations,  outside  parties, 
made  their  appearance  at  a  comparatively  remote  period.  A 
"Citizens'  Association,"  formed  at  New  York  in  1863,  was 
the  first  of  the  series;  a  similar  association  arose  at  Chicago 
ten  years  later;  organizations  of  the  same  kind  were  created 
in  some  other  places;  their  career,  although  a  fairly  busy  one, 
was  rather  modest  than  otherwise.  It  was  not  till  the  second 
half  of  the  decade  1880-1890  that  the  outburst  of  the  civic 
leagues  began,  which  attained  a  luxuriant  development  in  the 
following  decade.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  a  few  of 
them  representing  the  different  types  of  these  free  organiza- 
tions. Some  are  founded  on  a  mixed  basis  —  semi-social  and 
semi-civic  —  in  the  form  of  clubs,  inaugurated  at  New  York 
by  the  City  Club  about  1802.  Offering  the  comfort  of  a  large 
club,  the  City  Club  brought  together  a  few  hundred  or  so 
wealthy  citizens,  all  desirous  of  seeing  the  municipal  govern- 
ment purified.     The  club  helped  to  accomplish  this  result  by 


the  work  of  it*  permanent  committees;  one,  composed  of  rmi- 
uent  jurist*,  examined  the  bill*  submitted  ■ 
which  affected  tin'  city,  or  drafted  reform  bills  itself ;  another 
committee  inquired  into  and  watched  t ho  administration  of 
the  various  municipal  departments ;  a  third  committee,  in  order 
to  create  an  atmosphere  of  public  spirit,  covered  the  city, 
down  to  the  lowest  wards,  with  a  network  of  local  eluha,  in- 
leteli-il  lo  bl  ■  BURV  Ot  km  modest  reproduction  of  the  central 
club,  and  lo  nerve,  like  it,  a*  a  centre  of  action  ami  a  meeting- 
grouiid  fur  111.-  PMlMnd  I  IM>      Theaa  clubs, 

which  were  railed  "giMfd  government  clubs,"  were  to  fill,  in  the 
economy  of  honest  government,  the  place  which  the  drirtkitr;- 
Sutoons    lilleil    in    Ihatol'    "  praetie a]     ,  they  did 

OOt  ;u  liteve  ho  far  as  the  humble  electors  were  concerned^ 
they  were  not  nmnssiflil  in  bridging  the  gulf  between  the 
people  and  the  rich  ;  they  were  only  "  bourgeois  "  asaoriatioss*. 
One  may  say  that  it  was  the  tame  with  all  the  civio  1» 
and  that  often  this  effect  was  aimed  at  deliberntv! 
tried  to  bind  together  the  "classes,"  not  exactly  against  the 
"masses,"  as  such,  hut  against  the  " masses"  who  let  them- 
selves bo  exploited  by  the  plundering  politicians,  and  who  by 
throwing  their  numbers  into  the  scale  allowed  serious  injury 
to  be  intiictcd  on  the  propertied  classes.  As  the  fault  lay  with 
the  want  of  public  spirit  of  these  very  classes,  their  attempt 
to  reassert  themaelres  could  only  benefit  the  pub]  ie  in  tenet, 
in  spite  of  the  somewhat  narrow  and  selfish  character  of  their 
In  (net,  the  good  government  elulw  of  Sew  York 
helped  to  awaken  an  interest  iu  the  pu  hi  is  weal  arooo£  well- 
to-do  people.  They  likewise  exercised  an  educational  influ- 
ence liy  pofXtlariaing  tl |m  of  mui-|Mirti«niliipinmaBieipal 

affairs,  by  the  very  faet  ol  their  organization  as  well  as  hy 
their  propaganda,  and  pi";  I  --r  th-  m<>vea*cnt 

if  the  last  cominil  I  !u  ISM,  and  ■■!  f 

'  l'ti  urn,"  in  IS'.tT.  They  also  intervened,  inn  more  direct 
i  in  the  election  campaigns,  by  providing  "  workers," 
"  watchers, "  who  kept  an  eye  on  the  voting  to  prevent  f  raud , 
they  looked  out  for  candidates  and  tried  to  run  mini  ill  saw 
of  their  own.  The  seal  and  the  influence  of  the  dabs, 
however,  declined  somewhat  quickly.  The  CiUaens'  Cains. 
which  led  the  campaign  on  behalf   of   Seth  Low, 


J 
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permanent  organization  after  the  election  and  annexed  the 
clubs,  so  to  speak.  Yet  the  system  of  good  government  clubs, 
inaugurated  at  New  York,  spread  to  several  other  cities  and 
assumed  much  the  same  aspect  there  as  in  the  great  metropolis. 
The  civic  leagues,  which  display  their  activity  principally, 
if  not  solely,  in  the  recommendation  of  candidates,  are  well 
represented  by  two  associations, — one  in  the  comparatively 
small  city  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  which  has  80,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  other  at  Chicago,  which  has  nearly 
1,800,000.  The  Cambridge  Association  (the  Library  Hall 
Association)  is  open  to  all  the  electors,  without  distinction  of 
opinion,  who  subscribe  to  the  principle  of  non-partisanship  in 
municipal  government,  and  whose  admission  is  approved  by  a 
special  vote  of  the  executive  committee  with  a  two-thirds' 
majority.  The  Association  numbers  more  than  four  hundred 
members.  They  meet  on  the  eve  of  the  annual  municipal 
election,  examine  the  candidatures  proposed  by  the  regular 
parties  or  by  others,  discuss  the  claims  of  all  the  candidates 
publicly,  in  presence  of  reporters,  and  vote  on  them  in 
secret  ballot.  The  vote  is  general  when  more  important  elec- 
tive offices  are  concerned,  whereas  in  the  case  of  ward  council- 
lors, the  members  of  the  Association  residing  in  the  respective 
wards  alone  vote  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  submit  their 
decision  to  the  full  assembly,  which  usually  approves  it.  The 
list  of  all  the  candidates  adopted  is  printed  and  sent  to  each 
elector.  The  recommendations  of  the  Association  are  in  great 
favour  with  the  electors,  for  they  are  known  to  be  disinter- 
ested. To  prevent  the  Association  from  being  invaded  and 
got  at  by  politicians,  who  would  exploit  its  reputation  as  they 
exploit  the  name  and  style  of  a  party  in  the  Machines,  the 
founders  of  the  Library  Hall  Association,  who  had  adopted  a 
system  of  close  co-optation  of  members,  have  also  laid  down 
the  rule  that  the  approval  which  it  gives  to  a  candidature  does 
not  commit  even  its  own  members  to  anything,  that  every  one 
is  free  to  vote  as  his  own  conscience  and  judgment  may  dictate, 
so  that  no  candidate  can  use  the  recommendation  as  a  formal 
investiture.1     This  rule  is  a  fundamental  principle  with  all 

1  Cf.  "  Non-partisan  Municipal  Elections,  Library  Hall  Association,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,"  by  Geo.  G.  Wright  (Municipal  Affairs,  June,  1900)  and  the 
annual  reports  of  that  Association. 
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the   independent  Ingnei  tlint    intervene    in    the 

■i.il-'s  ;nnl  u  Ijii-h  distinguishes  them  from  the  Machir*-* 
The  dUtiiu'ii'ni  DM  beam  !i:i]i|>ily  expressed  by  a  well- known 
cli:uii[>ii.iti  cf  good  gorcnUDBBt  in  the  following  formula;  "The 
mpolBOf  tyranny;  the  Mo- 
il in  pi  I  fatflim  tint  "i  anligntened,  nigs.iilwn  IJ 

I  it.M-lf  in  readily 
tn  v., ■■-.•'  I'dii.-iiilLitiiiiis  mining  DoigbbOtltt,  which  the  rot*rs»>f 
tin-  OmiK  .  illv  tM|  anil  M  open  Asoocisthio 

would  hnv«  founil  it  ilillii-ult  t*j  n  of  the 

|.ol  1 1  ifuiri.s    who    ■■WiltMl    ill    till'    cilpiul    of    the    Wert,       The 

Municipal  Voter*'  bcsgse,  emted  al  Cntttsjo,  in  ISyfi.atoner 
a  op  the"  usual  force  of  direct  representation  of  iU  grnrral 
mlicrsliip,"  and  instead  of  a  representative  onjsmfa 
which  won  ■  door  to  lot  in  thi  ^ — ■  t  > 1 3-  iau,  it  set 

up  an  indefinite  dictatorship.  The  adherent*  of  tho  League 
have  no  voice  in  its  management,  they  have  only  tan* 
giving  it  their  help;  all  power  is  in  the  hand*  of  •small 
executive  committee,  one-third  of  which  is  reappointed  rvrry 
year  by  hi  iintiUiiii  Tbe  I  mil  ill  ill  n  itself  :ipi«iiiita  in  each 
ward  a  consultative  committee  of  a  few  persons,  who  supply 
it  with  information,  and.  if  necessary,  manage  election  cam- 
paigns under  its  orders.  At  the  beginning  of  election  tins 
tbe  ecmiiuitl  mi  Iwhalf  of  the  League,  it*  views 

on  the  candidates,  through  the  press  or  by  means  of  circular! 
sent  to  each  elector.      ItUl  <  t  he  peopln.     The 

votes  of  every  outgoing  municipal  CKMBaiUof  are  analyml  and 
put  bsdon  the.  eh-ctors  with  very  sober  comments  and  a  baeau»e- 
■  n,  which  declares,  tho  nr-MldlrlT  for  re-election  worthy 
(ir  unrorthy  of  a  renewal  of  confjdi-nr*.  In  the  ease  of  new 
iMinlnlntr,.  ilir  League  itn t iluics  a  careful  enquiry  and  ««• 
ult  U>  the  electors,  either  condemning  the 
enndidatw  annsanredly,  or  approving  litem  with  or  without 
isajaiiatiuus.  The  main,  almost  tlie  only,  point  which  the 
League  consider*  in  each  case  is  tlie  character  ami  tb»  ca- 
pacity of  the  candidates ;  it  does  not  lay  much  stress  on  their 
municipal  programmes,  holding  that  a  municipal  council  aunt- 
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posed  of  honest  and  capable  persons  will  always  arrive  at 
the  best  solutions  of  municipal  questions.  In  addressing  its 
recommendations  to  the  electors  the  committee  does  not  set 
up  as  possessing  an  authority  other  than  that  attaching  to  the 
value  of  its  information ;  its  great  object  is  to  place  the  electors 
in  possession  of  the  facts;  each  elector  is  free  to  adopt  or 
reject  the  conclusions  of  the  League  in  regard  to  the  candi- 
dates; he  is  warned. 

The  success  of  the  League  was  very  marked.  The  electors 
accepted  its  recommendations  with  alacrity,  most  of  the  candi- 
dates condemned  by  it  were  beaten,  and  most  of  those  whom  it 
supported  were  elected.  Among  these  latter  some  betrayed 
the  confidence  of  the  League,  but  their  power  for  mischief 
expired  with  the  next  election,  when  the  League,  which  had 
found  out  by  experience  what  manner  of  men  they  were, 
denounced  them  to  the  electors.  The  approval  of  the  League 
has  become  a  regular  qualification  for  a  candidate,  and  it  is 
sought  on  all  sides.  Groups  of  citizens  themselves  choose  a 
candidate  in  their  ward  and  ask  for  the  approval  of  the  League. 
The  latter,  after  making  enquiry,  gives  it,  or,  if  there  are 
several  aspirants  equally  deserving,  points  out  which  of  them, 
according  to  its  information,  is  likely  to  poll  the  most  votes 
against  the  bad  candidate.  Often  the  bosses  themselves  sub- 
mit to  the  League  beforehand,  in  confidence,  the  candidates 
whom  they  intend  to  bring  forward,  and  if  the  League  rejects 
them  and  says  it  will  oppose  them,  the  bosses  put  better  can- 
didates before  it.  The  League,  in  these  cases,  allows  the 
Machines  to  reap  the  moral  benefit  of  having  chosen  the  good 
candidates,  the  public  not  being  aware  that  it  is  the  League 
that  has  forced  the  hand  of  the  bosses.  The  League,  in  fact, 
does  not  oppose  the  Machine  qua  Machine,  but  only  prevents 
it  from  filling  the  municipal  body  with  unworthy  representa- 
tives. Thanks  to  the  activity  of  the  League,  the  Council, 
which  in  1895  was  a  regular  den  of  thieves,  was  gradually 
purified  at  each  election,  so  much  so  that  in  four  years'  time 
an  honest  majority  was  installed  in  it.1     No  doubt  this  result 

1  A  very  interesting  account  of  the  activity  of  the  League  will  be  found  in 
two  recent  articles  by  Mr.  Edwin  Burritt  Smith,  one  of  its  principal  repre- 
sentatives: "The  Municipal  Voters'  league  of  Chicago"  (Atlantic  Monthly, 
June.  1000) ,  and  "  Council  Reform  in  Chicago  "  (Municipal  Affairs,  June,  1900). 
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was  obtained  because  the  great  mass  of  citizens,  aroused  fnsa 
their  torpor  and  vigorously  stimulated  by  the  press,  had  con- 
sented, had  felt  the  need  of  follow  in 

dictators)]  i]«  of  ft  few  persons,  not  even  particularly  well  known 
in  the  city,  did  but  supply  the  leadership,  an  enlightened  sad 
disinterested  Uennrihlp.  which  m  wanted.  If  urml  other 
Leagues  have  not  achieved  the  same  mwriu,  this  hi  beemttM  in 
(hair  ottiM  tin-  t«D  MOdMoM  of  micivM-ui  independent 
leadership  nn<l  i>  population  which  wants  it,  or  accepts  it  — 
were  n«>t  pg 

Among  the  associations  which,  without  interfering  with 
candidates  or  election*,  discharge  the  analogous  dative  of 
monitors  and  overseers  of  municipal  administration,  nay  be 
quoted  the  Citizens'  Association  of  Itoston,  that  of  Albany, 
and  others.  They  study  municipal  problems,  overhaul  con 
tracts  and  tenders,  and  municipal  accounts,  and,  by  t 
of  appealing  to  the  public,  prevent  jobbery  i 
— |mimIUm .  Intimidation  of  the  enemies  nf  the  public 
weal,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  leagues, 
gave  rise,  in  several  of  them,  to  a  more  militant  type  nf 
activity,  which  consisted  not  so  much  in  preventing  sbuses  a* 
in  repressing  them,  in  prosecuting  the  offenders.  The  Reform 
League  of  Baltimore  was  one  of  the  first  of  these  association*. 
Its  special  work  was  to  keep  an  eye  on,  and  bring  to  jostle*, 
the  electoral  tricksters,  who  falsified  the  register  and  the  rat- 
ing operations.  Having,  year  after  year,  serum)  the  impris- 
onment of  not  a  few  acolytes  of  the  Machine,  who  committed 
these  frauds,  it  brought  home  to  them  the  salutary  truth  that 
the  influence  of  the  Machine  was  not  always  able  to  ensure 
them  impunity.  The  League  summoned  public  meetings  is 
order  to — strange  as  the  expression  [may  appear  —  intimidate 
the  police  which  protected  the  perpetrators  of  electoral  frauds 
and  make  it  utiderstiutd  that  it  risked  leas  in  doing  it*  doty 
honestly  than  in  obeying  the  Machine.  The  Baltimore  League, 
in  addition  to  this,  used  its  influence  with  the  legislature  so 
obtain  more  stringent  electoral  laws,  and  pilloried  the  otTrad- 
iug  candidates,  or  officials,  by  publishing  their  record*.  Sev- 
eral Leagues,  on  the  other  hand,  confine  themselves  to  the 
special  work  of  enforcing  the  laws  and  the  regulations  srhirh 
are  so  often  defeated  by  political  infinenoe  «*•  by  ■ 
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Such  are  the  Law  Enforcement  Societies,  the  Law  and  Order 
Leagues,  which  at  one  time  make  up  for  the  shortcomings  of 
the  authorities  by  instituting  legal  prosecutions  through  their 
detectives  and  their  lawyers,  and  at  another  time  put  pressure 
on  the  officials  to  make  them  do  their  duty. 

The  more  or  less  narrow  specialization  of  the  various 
citizens'  leagues,  or  the  parallel  existence  in  one  city  of  socie- 
ties whose  energies  devoted  to  local  public  life  met  or  crossed, 
suggested  the  idea  of  bringing  them  into  a  central  focus,  where 
their  movements  would  be  combined  and  controlled  for  the 
common  end.  Again,  the  disease  of  political  corruption  and 
civic  indifference  seemed  too  widely  spread  for  a  single  organ- 
ization,  a  municipal  reform  league  even  with  a  comprehensive 
programme,  to  get  the  better  of  the  mischief;  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  bring  all  the  living  forces  of  society  into  the  field 
against  the  enemy,  to  gather  into  a  single  army  all  its  organ- 
ized moral  forces,  whether  organized  on  a  philanthropic,  or 
religious,  or  economic,  or  social  basis.  These  ideas  took  shape 
in  the  creation  of  civic  federations.  Chicago  set  the  example, 
which  was  very  soon  followed  in  several  cities,  such  as  San 
Francisco,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  etc.  The  organization 
of  the  model  Federation,  that  of  Chicago,  is  by  no  means 
democratic;  based  on  a  self-appointed  committee,  like  that 
"  of  seventy  "  in  New  York,  it  has  created  several  committees 
and  sub-committees,  which  have  each  taken  up  a  special 
department  of  public  life.  The  Federation  thus  consists  of  a 
group  of  committees  linked  by  a  central  council.  The  work 
of  inspection  and  enquiry  carried  on  by  the  Federation  extends 
to  the  schools,  to  conditions  of  labour  in  factories,  to  conflicts 
between  employers  and  workmen.  The  Federation  has  its 
police,  its  stuff  of  detectives,  its  sanitary  inspectors;  it  prose- 
cutes law-breakers;  it  resorts  to  agitation,  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  lessons  in  good  government,  as,  for  instance,  by 
having  the  principal  streets  swept  for  several  months  at  its 
own  expense  and  at  a  cost  of  twelve  dollars  per  mile  instead 
of  the  twenty-seven  paid  by  the  city.  In  other  places  the 
civic  federations  have  tried  to  combine  the  various  organi- 
zations already  in  existence.  Thus  the  San  Francisco  Federa- 
tion includes  the  following:  the  Citizens'  Defence  Association, 
the  Good  Government  Club,  the  Law  and  Order  League,  the 
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Ilium  of    PwB&tti    PfOgmt)    ll»-    Builders'    Exchange,    tlie 

Ki-ii.Tjfd  Trade*,  i.li"  BooUtj  tm  lbs  Prarwatloit  "■  I 

to  (.'inli In  ii,  tit.'  QoldSB  i.ai.  I  :,i.  i:  ..'  '  ;,n«.tian  Eodeavi <ur, 
1 1 . t -    U  ..fiL.iii'-.    <   :.ri-.tiau   XMapMWO  .nfocccd 

DJ  tin-  v.um'h-  Pi U.uit  I'imn'h-'s,      It  is  the  application,  in 

a  novel  form,  of  the  new  method  of  public  action  which  we 
have  already  seen  resorted  to  for  the  solution  of  great  nations! 
problems  (currency  system,  imperialism),  a  method  which  sub- 
stitutes fur  si-H-Uui.i!)  inn ImkIiu^  expression  tnast 

organization,  a  coalition  ud  hoc  in  which  different  forces,  e 
pursuing  its  special  object,  unite  with  one  another  on  common 
ground  fur  a  particular  tsd.  There  it  was  a  case  of  temporary 
combinations  of  individuals ;  here  we  have  whole  organisations 
ring  into  rational  unions,  which  leave  then  each  full 
liberty  outnide. 

Several  atria  bsagnaa,  with  the  rhiiasjft  Fob-ration  at  their 
head,  snlir.it  and  MMt**  the  help  id  women.     The  co-ope  ration 
of  the  latter  in  civic  movements  is  tiecuruing  mora  anil  more 
important.      Boldlagaloof  f  nun  party  polftswa,  women  descend 
arena  to  nmilai    t.  i  rendered   by  I  lie 

parties,  noiu-'tiriir-t  joining  tha  men,  sometime*  bunting  their 
own  flag,  organising  municipal  leagues  and  civic  clubs  eon- 
posed  of  women.  Some  rush  into  the  electoral  fray,  others 
endeavour  to  arouse  public  spirit  in  a  leu  militant  fashion,  tn 
the  social  or  philanthropic  field.  .Several  religious  associa- 
tions, such  as  the  Young  People's  Societies  for  Christian 
Endeavour,  having  heard  the  cry  which  rises  to  heaven  against 
the  neglect  of  civic  duty,  strive  to  cultivate  that  duty  in  tha 
minds  of  their  members.  Special  citizens'  leagues  are  founded 
under  the  banner  of  Christianity  "to  make  Christian  principles 
operative  in  public  affairs. "  Societies  for  political  lidorsUsoa, 
I  plsees,  work  m  the  same  lioca  by 
means  of  lectures,  of  discussions.  But  the  most  powerful  help 
comes  from  the  independent  press.  It*  importance  and  its 
roaaMMa  are  growing  daily.  The  rise  of  the  independent 
press  is  alike  one  of  the  effects  and  mm  of  tha  rans-s  of  the 
puhUt  awakening  wales)  is  working  against  party  politics.  It 
ill  to  exaggerate  the  services  which  this  press  issssVn 
in  the  coolest*  with  corrupt  politician*,  op  to  the  sphere 
of  national  politic*  where  in  the  gravest  eonju 
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defies  the  prejudices  of  the  majority  and  the  caprices  of  the 
mob.  The  independent  newspapers  assail  the  old  prejudices 
and  accustom  their  readers  to  judge  men  and  things  by  their 
intrinsic  worth.  In  so  doing  they  not  only  meet  a  public 
want,  but  a  demand  from  the  public;  the  proof  thereof  is 
that  "it  pays,"  that  they  succeed  from  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view.  The  newspapers  devoted  to  the  parties,  reinforced  by 
"sensational"  papers,  which  poison  the  public  mind,  each  in 
their  particular  way,  are  still  no  doubt  in  a  majority;  but  the 
cause  of  independence  in  politics  already  commands  a  strong 
garrison  in  the  citadel  of  the  press. 

On  the  whole,  thanks  to  all  these  varied  efforts  brought  to 
bear  on  municipal  government,  the  aspect  of  things  has  changed 
perceptibly  for  the  better.  The  disorders  which  marked  the 
administration  of  the  American  cities  have  been  remedied  to  a 
not  inconsiderable  extent,  and  interest  in  the  public  welfare, 
at  all  events  within  this  limited  sphere,  has  been  awakened  to 
a  greater  degree  than  has  ever  been  the  case  since  the  Civil 
War.  Municipal  reform  is  not  only  before  the  public,  but 
fashionable.  It  has  become  almost  the  correct  thing  to  dabble 
in  it.  The  "reformer,"  considered  as  a  "visionary,"  a 
"crank,"  an  "unpractical  man,"  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
rehabilitated,  owing  to  the  movement  which  is  carrying 
public  opinion  towards  municipal  reform.  Electoral  manners 
are  already  strongly  influenced  by  it,  party  "regularity"  is 
no  longer  observed  with  the  same  strictness  at  the  municipal 
elections,  a  "  straight  ticket "  is  no  longer  voted  with  the  same 
devotion,  the  "citizens'  tickets,"  including  candidates  of  dif- 
ferent political  complexions,  are  habitually  victorious.  In 
the  sphere  of  national  polities,  the  cause  of  civic  independence 
is  very  far  from  having  made  the  same  progress;  there  regu- 
larity is  still  the  supreme  law,  as  was  conclusively  proved  by 
the  number  of  votes  obtained  by  Mr.  Bryan  at  the  last  presi- 
dential election  (of  1S1MJ) ;  in  spite  of  the  extravagant  char- 
acter of  the  silverite  programme,  the  immense  majority  of  the 
Democrats  persisted  in  voting  for  the  candidate  who  bore  the 
party  label,  and  would  perhaps  have  brought  him  in,  but  for 
the  secession  of  the  "gold  Democrats."  Yet  the  independent 
movements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  sphere  of  the 
national  parties  have  not  remained  unfruitful.     If  non-parti- 
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sau.-diip  has  made  such  stride*  in   t  i.  this  is 

owing  tu  their  <li*.Milv<!it  action;  mugwump  ism,  b»vak  to 
produce  great  ravages  in  the  national  parties,  penetrated  into 
the  municipal  sphere,  following  the  Ho*  of  least  resistance; 
tun  i<<  111 1  mis,  which  always  try  to  haggle  with  the  facta  or  with 
i  i'k"  their  way  into  life,  agreed  to  ]-t  mwp 
wumpism  have  iti  share  in  the  local  elections,  while  clinging  k> 
party  regularity  in  the  other elf-tions.  However,  the  n 
political  life  itself  ilul  not  wholly  escape  the  I 
about  tin'  indeiicnileiiee  of  tin'  fli'i  r 
from  the  tangible  successes  which  mugwutnpisni  obi 
certain  great  crises,  by  contributing  to  the  defeat  t 
and  to  that  of  Hrmn,  these  BflMOBl  pervaded  tin1  political 
atmosphere,  exercising  a  subtle  and  deleterious  influence  oo 
tlio  traditional  Mntia*tnti  of  party  loyalty.  It  nay  not  be 
inappropriate  to  repeat,  in  this  connection,  the  passage  which 
I  have  rjimtc.l  irinn  an  English  historian  describing  the  pro- 
gress of  radical  ideas  in  English  society  on  the  eve  of  reforms, 
and  stating  that  these  ideas  affected  society  "not  with  the.  result 
that  political  partisans  were  converted,  but  that  while  retain- 
ing th.-ir  dU  distinctive  uajnea  men  reasoned  after  a  new 
fashion." ' 

A  no  less  important  result  of  the  movement  which  we  have 
just  been  considering  was  the  evolution  of  new  methods  of 
public  action,  methods  which,  perhaps,  will  stamp  or  even 
determine  the  future  nl  democracy,  as  I  shall  show  in  snyeoa- 
ejhsjtou,  Horn  into  l lie  world  by  a  laborious  prooeee,  emlrav- 
(.uririK.  in  a  whole  series  i.f  attempts,  to  fit  themselves  into 
the  old  grooves,  to  easay  "reform  within  party,"  to  form 
"third  parties,"  to  see-saw  between  the  regular  patties),  tad, 
finally,  adopting  the  system  of  free  and  independent  cosnbintr 

thtj  ptonol (  one  definite  cans*  and  trying  this 

system  on  the  plainest  practical  issue  in  public  life,  that  of  good 
municipal  government,  the  new  methods  are  henceforth   part  J 
nt  Lbs.  [utriinony  of  the  American  democracy.     Hot  the  best  po-  I 
litical  methods,  the  best  systems  cannot  do  without  the  motive  I 
power  supplied  by  an  aggressive  public  spirit, 
views  without  a  corresponding  change  i»  actum  will  not  a 
•  Asses,  Vat  I,  aval. 


The  struggles  with  party  tyranny  and  political  corruption 
which  we  have  followed  have  produced  this  motive  power  in  a 
slight  degree  only.  The  need  of  a  better  government  ia  already 
admitted,  the  perception  of  civic  duty  lias  grown  stronger,  but 
the  active  will  is  still  wanting.  Apart  from  the  more  or  less 
spasmodic  risings,  the  work  of  civic  improvement  embodied  in 
the  leagues  practically  devolves  on  a  few  excellent  citizens  who 
exhibit  great  self-devotion,  but  who  are  not  always  supported 
as  they  should  be,  not  only  by  personal  exertions,  but  even  by 
pecuniary  assistance.  There  is  a  sincere  desire  to  see  the 
Machines  and  the  bosses  disappear,  but  people  would  like  this 
result  to  be  obtained,  if  possible,  in  an  automatic  way,  so  to 
speak,  which  would  make  up  for  personal  exertion.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  tendency  to  look  to  the  legislator  to  arrange  the 
legal  machinery  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  defeat  the  enemies  of 
good  government.  The  utility  or  the  necessity  of  setting  up 
legislative  barriers  against  them  was  even  thought  of  as  soou 
as  the  struggles  for  eni;ni<ipatirn]  began,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
"reformers"  were  also  turned  in  this  direction.  The  liberat- 
ing movement  was  thus  carried  on  under  a  twofold  aspect,  —  a 
political  and  a  legislative  one;  while  the  former  endeavoured 
to  put  down  the  abettors  of  political  corruption  by  pitched 
battles,  the  second  tried  to  undermine  their  position,  to  suppress 
the  opportunities  for  corruption.  We  have  now  to  consider 
the  attempts  at  liberation  made  in  the  legislative  sphere. 


SIN'TH    CIIAITKK 


THIS  MTitL'auLKa   roi   EMAN-  ir*Tios  (cobW«*o») 

I 

The  first  itttmpta  M  legishuire  reform  which   nought  tn 

rrnn-ih  i'  ■  loptnent 

iirtv    i  ir^tiiuatums   were  aim«l    at   tlie    drgradatioa 

of    the    public  1BCTJBB    bjf   tbr    spoils  syita         i 

which  kid  nada  public  office  mi  ■ ! 

MTVisM  rendered  l<>  Ibt  partial  Of  mm  ply  to  the  b 

milted  politic*]  lifi  tad  lb*  i 

ment.     The  MTVlM  ill  the.  Stat#t  was  triui*it>rui»l  into  a  * 
■ .  l  had*]  tatn  aflejej  liebl  bU  post  m  a 

vassal  did  his  fief,  with  th«  same  obligation  of  terring  hi* 
Minti.-iiiat.'  ford,  who,  in  his  turn,  owed  service  to  bU  suremn 
Patronage  was  the  ■■:    icvrnmeut  and  the  pnn- 

cipal  source  of  j-ilitii-.il  influence,  while,  again,  skill  in  elnetje- 
ral  wire-pulling  and  "work"  done  for  the  party  constituted 
the  sole  claim  to  office,  at  the  expense  of  real  merit  and  even  of 
honesty.  Owing  to  the  practice  of  rotation,  the  government  de- 
paiieaatlta  wot  periodically  upset  with  every  chenee  of  the 
party  in  power.  The  President  and  the  beads  of  the  depart- 
ments with  whom  the  appointment  to  offices  rested  as  a  maltr 
of  right,  and  the  members  of  Concrete  who  bad  snatched  it 
from  them,  wire  nil  continually  cxjHwed  lo  tlie  solicitation*  of 
the  office-seekers.  Unceasingly  beset  by  Iba  applicants,  they 
wasted  with  tbeni  the  tine  which  they  should  hare  fivwn  tn 
sJfsirt  ni  return.     Lincoln 

said,  a  month  after  his  n»™nm,  tliat  be.  wanted  to  attend  tn 

-in  question,  lint  that  the  ulbVr-sM'krn  took  np  nil 
his  time.     His  successors  have  not  fared  any  better.'     "One- 


frulto  k  •*.  wef 
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third  of  the  working  hours  of  the  Senators  and  the  Rep- 
resentatives," as  Garfield  affirmed  when  Senator,  "is  hardly 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  upon  the  in  in  reference 
to  appointment  to  offiees."  The  members  of  Congress  i 
obliged  to  pay  attention  to  every  aspirant  to  a  place, 
great  or  small,  who  came  up  to  Washington  from  their 
State.  To  countersign  his  request,  to  write  letters  in  his 
favour,  was  the  least  of  the  things  which  a  member  of  Con- 
gress bad  to  do  for  the  first-comer;  lie  had  to  take  personal 
steps  as  well,  to  go  and  see  the  head  of  the  department,  or 
even  the  President,  to  introduce  the  applicant  personally  while 
often  knowing  him  to  be  undeserving.  In  this  latter  case,  a 
Senator  who  was  conscientious  in  his  fashion  wovdd  take  the 
additional  trouble  of  destroying  the  effect  of  his  own  recom- 
mendation :  in  presenting  an  aspirant  to  the  Minister  lie  would 
pass  a  glowing  eulogium  on  him  after  having  written  a  private 
letter  to  the  Minister  the  day  before  telling  him  nut  to 
believe  a  word  of  what  he  was  going  to  say  to  him  in  the 
presence  of  his  enforced  protege.  Every  aspirant  wanted  to 
"  interview"  the  President,  even  when  the  appointment  was  not 
in  his  gift.  The  greedy  throng  rolled  on  at  Washington,  and 
if  some  came  hack  empty-handed,  others  succeeded  in  carrying 
■off  the  places  by  sheer  importunity.     The  Republic  was  regit- 

th»t  i— itlfcuu   ili<!  anxiety  ihat  was   mnnifestod  to  reach  the  President. 

sense  :  anterooms  nrnl  rorridors  were  thronged.  Men  elbowed  earn  other  and 
forgot  good  manners  in  Ihcir  forlorn  hope  to  obtain  the  places  lor  which  they 
had  been  waiting-  .  .  .  If  Mr.  McKiuleydid  not  aee  everybody  who  called 
these  last  three  days,  it  was  because  human  endurance  and  time  both  failed. 
Hour  after  hour,  during  the  day  and  until  late  at  night,  the  President  met 
that  never-ending  file.     I  If  neglected  his  exercise  and  his  meals.  " 

The  dispensers  of  State  patronage  are  also  victims  ol  tin'  fierce  tenacity 
or  tin-  oflice-seekcrs.  as  in  -hmiu  hv  the  fallowing  email  picture  of  political 
maimers  in  the  Stale  of  Kansas,  which  I  take  from  the  newspaiier.-,..!  fWiuber, 
liflW:  "The  closest  contest  of  Hie  last  three  days  has  been  between  C.  of  .  .  . 
ind  S.  n(  .  .  .  for  the  ollice  of  Insurance  Commissioner.  Mr.  C.  remained  In 
the  city  over  Sunday  and  was  the  first  man  in  the  Governor's  office  to-day. 
H,  came  In  late  Saturday  night  and  was  ai-eoiripanied  by  Senator  H.  to  "lie 

o(  a  close  personal  friend.     Mr.  S.  insisted  on  following  the  Governor.     When 
he  rang  the  hell  and  was  announced  to  the  Governor,  the  latte 
cannot  see  him  now.     Tell  him  to  rail  later.'       '  1  am  here  to  amy  till  T  «etbe 
Governor,'    8.  said,  and  he  stayed.     The  Governor  left  the  to  Me  and  the  two 
men  went  over  the  situation  in  rather  a  warm  discussion  on  the  doorstep. 


r 
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larly  looted,      "If    I'v.r,"  Mid    Lim-nlu  M  HiU  subvert,   *H 
free  people,  it  thii  gevanuMal  MnU  is  trrr  mt.th 

moralized,  it  will  cmiin  frcnii  thin  writrgle  and  struggle  for 

A    few  ilnvs   niter   tli-    ea]  ' 

1  to  a  friend,  showing  hi  imee-acekera  who 

throned  his  door:  "Look  at  this.     Nuw  w«  Iutp  nm<[ 
the  nbeUlOBj  hut  hero  you  see  something  that  may  become 
mure  dangerous  to  this  Republic  than  the  rebellion  itaelf." 

It  WM  absolutely  necessary  to  withdraw  the  selection  of 
officials  fnim  political  favouritism,  from  |>arty  influence,  but 
bow?  The  experience  of  Kurooeau  countries  appeared  to  offer 
Hit  miiTil  in  the  form  of  a  system  of  admission  to  hAm  by 

op*n  i tpatition,      In  lh-  mi  it  li<- r-voutitry  itself  twr 

bad  hng  flourished  ami  with  equally  disastrous  sfftj 

rruivn,    which  afterwards   |ias*ed  into  ih- 
Uaosl  ul  BWBbm  »f  r:irli:vitn-iit,  had  lie*n  bat  a  Source  of 

■11  ;a  H m,  iirnl  it  th>'  bwt  made  i>ul'l 1 11  "fliiw  an  appanage  of 
the  privileged  few.  The  competition  system  introduced  into 
England,  fnnn  and  after  I-H.13,  for  admission  to  the  lower 
*  appointments,    had  thrown  them  open  to  merit.     A* 

v  hi  1884  Cbadai  Simmer,  the  bsmoni  lU-publirsm  statesv 

i,  tabled  a  proposal  in  the  Senate  for  setting  up  a  similar 
system  in  the  United  States.  Hut  the  real  promoter  of  the 
reform  was  a  modest  representative  of  Rhode  Island,  Jeockes. 
who,  amid  general  indifference  to  the  abase  and  to  the  remedy 
suggested  for  it,  year  after  year,  from  1867  onwards,  inoV 
fatigahly  submitted  to  Congress  a  series  of  bills  supported  by 
a  remarkable  army  of  data.  The  measure  was  favourably 
received  by  the  better  part  of  public  opinion  and  of  lb*  press, 
Md  on  that  occasion  by  a  recently  started  periodical  destined 
to  play  a  very  important  ami  wholesome  role  in  the  American 
press  —  the  Wesson,  ol  Knw  York.  However,  .lenckee'  trill  was 
rejected  in  Congress,  which  held  that  the  existing  system  of 
appointrntnt  to  ottee  was  "the  Ix-st  in  the  world, "  and  thota 
reform  which  withdrew  the  bestowal  of  place*  from  the  infln- 
enoe  of  the  representativ  tasdad  to  nothing 

less  than  the  destruction  of  the  republican  government  and 
tli>'  wtTodnotion  of  monarchy.  The  place*,  which  east  the 
members  of  Congress  nothing,  provided  a  huge  fnnd  with 
which  they  could  buy  electoral  sen-ice*,  and  they  had  not  the 
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slightest  wish  to  deprive  themselves  of  this  resource,  in  spite 
of  all  the  annoyance  caused  them  by  the  importunities  of  the 
office-seekers.  From  that  time  a  duel  began  between  the  politi- 
cians, with  the  members  of  Congress  at  their  head,  who  clung 
to  the  spoils  system,  and  public  opinion,  which  was  gradually 
won  over  to  "  civil  service  reform "  on  the  plan  of  competi- 
tive examination.  This  reform,  in  the  eyes  of  its  champions, 
contained  the  germ  of  a  veritable  revolution  in  American 
public  life.  Its  effect  was  not  to  be  confined  to  ensuring  a 
better  selection  of  public  officials,  to  introducing  more  stability 
into  the  departments,  and  to  freeing  the  departmental  heads 
from  the  intolerable  "  pressure  "  of  the  applicants,  but  it  was 
also  destined  to  improve  political  manners  and  to  change  the 
whole  economy  of  the  fabric  of  government  and  of  the  party 
system :  favouritism  would  make  way  for  merit ;  the  public 
weal  would  no  longer  be  prostituted  to  private  considerations ; 
public  office  would  cease  to  be  an  object  of  traffic,  and  would 
once  more  become  a  trust  bestowed  on  behalf  of  the  community 
and  exercised  in  the  general  interest;  the  appointment  to 
offices  no  longer  depending  on  the  good  pleasure  of  the  execu- 
tive, the  latter  would  itself  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
the  members  of  Congress  and  would  recover  its  independence, 
while  the  legislative,  for  want  of  occasion  for  extra-legal  pres- 
sure, would  be  restored  to  its  proper  function.  Last,  but  not 
least,  the  life  of  the  parties  would  be  thoroughly  purified: 
the  Machines  would  no  longer  be  able  to  subsist;  there  being 
no  places  to  give  away,  there  can  be  no  "workers";  the 
bosses,  being  unable  to  support  their  men,  will  be  deserted, 
their  creatures  will  be  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  before 
long  the  tribe  of  mercenary  politicians  will  have  perished, 
from  inanition ;  booty  no  longer  being,  because  it  cannot  be, 
the  object  of  the  organized  parties,  the  latter  will  be  able  to 
revert  to  their  proper  mission,  to  reform  on  the  footing  of 
ideas  and  common  principles;  at  the  same  time  respectable 
men,  who  have  been  driven  out  of  politics  by  the  wire-pullers, 
will  reappear  on  the  scone  and  resume  their  position  within 
the  free  and  purified  parties.  In  a  word,  the  tone  of  political 
life  in  general  would  be  raised,  the  whole  political  atmos- 
phere would  be  cleared.  Some  of  the  champions  of  the 
reform,  in  their  ardent  hopes,  saw  it  produce  all  these  effects; 
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other*,  loss  sanguiue-,  modestly  aimed  at  tlie  first  remits, 
winch  were  tu  nil  J  favour  itiim  ami 

stability  fur  tOtkHoQ  in  tba 

pyingeomiiiini  ^rimml,  tlicy  -started,  MOB  feftot  tin*  Civil  War, 
a  struggle  with  i In-  i-i!itii-uiu^  which  i-  going  Ota  la  tbi*  day. 

Tim   following  an  tin'  i>(  this  straggle. 

The  otigfaa]  pun  <>f  tin*  reform  of  I  Await  with 

tlir.'i'  potato:  tin*  ;i]p|".iiitni'iit  ut  tin-  l<>wcr~grode  officials  shy 
competition,  tin-  repeal  of  Ult  law  of   1830,   which  lit) 

i  office  to  four  years,  and  the  establishment  of  retiring 
pensions.  Itut  in  fart'  of  the  resistance  offered  to  tin*  plan, 
the  two  last  proposals  were  abandoned  and  all  the  efforts  of  lbs 

<  -i  were  concentrated  on  tiie  introduction  of  competitiTs 
examinations.  After  Jen  ekes'  bill,  which  was  brought  in  for 
five  consecutive  years  without  success,  Congress,  being  repeat- 
edly requested  by  President  tJrant  to  remedy  the  abuses  in  the 
rivjl  m-h  H'.-.  adopt  la  of  the  reform  in  Ufa.      A 

ruler  Lns.r'.il  In  Lot  p'u.tiil  .i|i|iropriation  bill  empowered 
the  President  to  make  regulations  for  admission  intii  the  civil 
service  conducive  to  its  efficiency,  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of 

■, ■hil.it.'.  and  tu  entrust  the  pondoooof  surh  enquiri** 

to  suitable  person*.     Tin-  I'  appointed  a eouv 

. ■  ri,  y  of   (1.  W,  Curtis,  tbat  eminent 

man  who  to  choice  gifta  as  a  writer  and  speaker  united  a  lofty 

r  and  the.  keenest  and  most  i  ilk  «pirtL 

i  ifusNiim  drew  op  a  plan  of  competitive  eiamtnatMMM 

for  admission  to  the  subordinate,  offices,  and  forthwith  put 
the  reform  into  practice.      The    a> ■■•  1  set-rice 

reform,"  and  the  favour  with  which  public,  opinion  appeared  to 
regard  it,  did  not  fail  to  impress  the  politicians.  The  latter, 
always  uneasy  and  anxious  to  have  as  many  strt ngs  tat  their  bow 
as  possible,  declared  fur  the  reform;  tm  the  eve  of  the  prrei- 
dentia]  election  of  1S7'J  several  State  <•■ « vent  tons  and  all  the 
national  conventions  insert  itfrarsM.     Bat  thu 

was  only  a  show  mamf-h'  tl  '11  sincerity.      At 

soon  as  the  election  was  over  tin*  politicians  rveuaued  their 
attitude  or  hostility  towards  the  reform.  Uraat,  who  had  a 
genuine  wish  to  see  it  go  through,  and  who  during  his  nrrt 
presidency  had  often  recommended  it  in  his  messages  to  t "ea- 
gres*,   returned  to  the  charge,    insisting  tbat  Use  tentative 
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reform  effected  by  administrative  action,  under  the  law  of 
1871,  would  not  bind  his  successors  if  it  did  not  obtain  legis- 
lative sanction.  Congress  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  remon- 
strances, and  even  found  a  means  of  nipping  the  movement 
in  the  bud,  of  giving  it  a  painless  death;  it  abstained  from 
voting  the  appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  commission 
appointed  under  the  act  of  1871.  The  commission  was  reduced 
to  a  nominal  existence.  Curtis  retired.  Grant  allowed  his 
zeal  for  the  reform,  to  which  all  those  about  him  were  hostile, 
to  coo]  down,  and,  after  a  final  recommendation  to  Congress, 
he  suspended  the  rules  on  competitive  examinations. 

Everything  had  to  be  begun  over  again.  The  next  Presi- 
dent, Hayes,  took  up  the  cause  of  the  reform  energetically, 
demanding  that  it  should  be  "thorough,  radical,  and  com- 
plete," but  he  too  was  checkmated  by  Congress.  He  had 
appointed  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  one  of  the  principal 
iliiiinpioTis  of  the  reform,  Mr.  Carl  Sctiurz,  who  hastened  to 
introduce  the  competitive  system  into  his  department;  he 
had  issued  the  order,  with  which  we  are  already  familiar, 
forbidding  federal  office-holders  to  take  part  in  caucuses 
and  conventions  and  to  pay  political  assessments,  an  order 
which  was  but  little  obeyed;  he  had  also  applied  the  competi- 
tive system,  and  with  the  best  results,  to  two  departments 
in  New  York  which  were  the  stronghold  of  the  mercenary 
politicians  —  the  customs  and  the  post-office.  But  these  were 
isolated  and  personal  ai:ts,  so  to  speak,  which  required  to  be 
made  a  general  and  compulsory  rule.  Congress  objected  to 
this,  and  even  continued  to  refuse  the  supplies  for  the  com- 
mission. The  latter,  however,  did  not  relinquish  its  task; 
debarred  from  administrative  action,  it  strove  with  perfect 
disinterestedness  to  popularize  the  idea  of  the  reform  by  its 
enquiries  and  its  reports.  There  arose  at  the  same  time,  in 
different  parts  of  the  Union,  special  associations  of  friends  of 
the  reform,  without  distinction  of  party,  who  applied  them- 
selves to  the  propaganda  of  it.  Federated  soon  afterwards  ( in 
1S81)  into  a  League  under  the  presidency  of  Curtis,  who 
devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  the  cause,  these  associa- 
tions canvassed  public  opinion  with  remarkable  perseverance 
and  patience.  The  task  was  by  no  means  easy,  for  the  indif- 
ference of  opinion  was  great,  the  problem  had  but  little  interest 
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for  the  public; '  tin.-  latter  bail  got  no  accustomed  to  the  sj* 
system  tliat  they  considered  it  |>art  of  the  natural  order  n 
■    was  the   res.ubordiii:iti'm  of   paMfc   office   to  l' 
poblie    UttSMft  irhicli  ;ip|M<tir«d  htr.iu 

i,  mi  tanpttaf  the  oudldtttBt  tov  tint  posto 

iTinir,  (In-liiri'il  that  "public,  office  U  a  public  trust," 
grantcil  11  patent,  mi  In  H)*';ik,  in  tin*  Ir.rin n  1.4.      It  ■ 
the  correct  thing  to  turn  the  reform   into  ridicule;    i 
lobbies  uf  Congress  even  it  became  a  joke  to  pronounce  t 
firit   word    in  an   offensive  way  ("snivel    service  reform"), 
the  i<  Ml  petit!  It  examinations  were  called    "Chines 
BbJ  !<  a        M  Chinese  system."     Arguments  of  a  serious  If 
or  considered  as  such,  Mounded  sled  to  set  up  si 

insolent  bureaucracy,  an  aristocracy  of  office-holders,  an  oT~ 
caste  which  would  endanger  public  liberties ;  it  was  on-A 
ii;  it  was  an  English  importation,  borrowed  from  n 
I   institutions;   it  was  emit  in  \   1<<   t  !>>■     I'  'luucraiic  genius  at 
the  American  people;  it  was  destructive  of  the  i: 
of  the  executive  and  of  its  constitutional  pre 
system  <>f  examinations  was  pedantic  and  incapable  o 
ing  out  the  tueriU  of  the  candidates}  the  existing  r 
necessary  for  maintaining  the  cohesion  of  the  ] 
without    [nirLit-s    a    pepolu    government    cannot    exist, 
Slowly,  liki!  the  drop*  of  water  which  wear  away  the  r 
the  apostles  of  "civil  service  reform  "  destroyed  the  a 
pnrjadleM  Igsiael  Itj  dkty  converted  people  on*  by  a 
politicians  paid  att.cnt.i<ni  to  this  movement,  in  t 
by  inserting  in  the  party  platform*  platoon!  doclai 
favour,  without  believing  a  word  of  thein.     There  t 
to  be  among  them  nn  enfant  ItrribU  who  naively  or  e 
drew  attention  to  this  contradiction :  wbru  an  n 
favour  of  reform  of  the  civil  service  was  submitted  tu  t 
national  Rap  w*0,  a  c 

delegate  from  Texas,  cried  out:  "  Hut  do  w 
anything  but  the  places?  what  are  we  here  for  ?  "     A  bent 


I  Oirau  K   Eaton ,  vbn  u[.  to  hi.  lui  hraaln  wu  dm«I  Ui*  ami 
uhI  muM  dMsMrawUa  cfcutptw*  ot  U»  nlorat,  <ul  i..  nisi*  Uast 
on  •i-llw  ■  Wlun  nn  UW  •oh>-H.  u4  SI 
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of  merriment  greeted  this  exclamation,  which  procured  its 
author  a  brief  notoriety,  but  the  amendment  was  adopted 
unanimously.  The  accession  to  the  Presidency  of  the  candi- 
date chosen  at  the  same  convention,  of  Garfield,  did  not 
help  the  reform,  although  the  new  President  was  known  to  be 
one  of  its  resolute  supporters.  Garfield  did  nothing  for  it, 
deterred  probably  by  the  hostility  of  Congress  and  the  indif- 
ference of  public  opinion.  But  his  tragic  death  powerfully 
served  the  cause  of  the  reform.  The  revolver  shot  of  a  dis- 
appointed office-seeker  which  killed  Garfield  converted  a  num- 
ber of  people  to  "  civil  service  reform."  The  members  of  Con- 
gress, however,  were  not  among  the  converts;  they  gave  a  cool 
reception  to  the  bill  brought  forward  in  1880  by  the  Democratic 
Senator  Pendleton,  and  without  absolutely  refusing  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  commission,  granted  it  a  bare  pittance. 
Nothing  less  than  the  serious  defeat  suffered  by  the  Republi- 
can party  at  the  congressional  elections  of  1882  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Democrats  were  required 
to  change  the  views  of  the  Republican  majority  in  Congress 
towards  the  reform.  Reinforced  by  a  certain  number  of 
Democrats,  that  majority  promptly  passed  the  Pendleton  bill, 
which  in  reality  was  the  work  of  the  civil  service  reform 
League. 

* 

II 

This  bill,  which  became  law  on  the  16th  of  January,  1883, 
is  the  Magna  Charta  of  civil  service  reform.  It  set  up,  no 
longer  in  a  permissive  fashion  like  the  act  of  1871,  but  on  a 
compulsory  basis,  competitive  examinations  for  admission 
into  all  the  branches  of  the  executive  civil  service  of  the 
United  States  which  have  been  "classified"  for  that  purpose. 
While  including  in  the  "classified  service"  almost  all  the 
departments  at  Washington  and  post-offices  and  custom-houses 
with  not  less  than  50  employees  apiece,  the  law  empowered 
the  President  to  continue  the  "classification  "  of  public  offices, 
that  is  to  say,  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  law  to  new 
branches  of  the  executive  civil  service.  Competitive  exami- 
nations being  considered  an  inadequate  test  in  the  case  of  some 
offices,  and  a  useless  one  in  the  case  of  some  others,  certain 
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categories  have  been  exempted  from  fleet  Iftritrrn.  |urtieuhwly 
■  i  Lmpottettt  pa— i  those  which  are  BDad  up  by  the 

I'r-'suli'iit  under  the  Ootutitatioa  «iiii  !'>■■ 

lit.-  Senate,  ..ml   Hi'-  pOttl  Which  BOOM  at  llu   ■ 

.  ■     ■ 
Claa*iiicati»n  is,  la  shnri,  ;,,  ddc  to  th«  una! I 

WBplojrtM   "inly,   B08I   al  clerk*,    vt<;      BmMm,   certain   puw- 
I  lervfot  mar  be  excepted  from  i!-e 
■     ■  ■  ■  |    .   | 

I'n  M'lint  is  MBpeWmd  to  make.  The  ulic  lastiibed  otli.vs  and 
<  J. i willed  niTvin,  that  it  to  day,  like 
positions  left  to  the  itliwllllll  "f  the  ■!"[>. trtui- ntal  chief*, 
both  by  the  law  ami  by  the  1'rcsident,  are  filled  up  in  the  old 
way,  whilo  to  the  classified  offices  the  chiefs  can  only  appoint 
ana  at  the  Ibnt  f  nifiriirni  •>  rtiti.-ii  ho  i:»<m  as  having  pneaeil 
the   competitive   .  I    Inderal  civil  service  eon- 

mission  of  three  meatbtn,  nroiUnl  by  the  law  to  aee  to  tha 
execution  of  the  reform  ami  appointed  by  the  PnajdnVij  super- 
iuti'iuls  the  examiuutioiis  throughout  the  Lnnui;  it  n-l-vU  in 
««nh  Bntte  at  Territory  .l  I  ■  ■ban  all 

ttNoSndJdntM  have  in  :i|i|"';ir,  and  Jt.  keep*  the  li-u  of  those 
who  have  passed.  When  A  vacancy  occur*  in  •  rlaaaintd 
(li-|,:irtiiii'!ii.,  tin-  oUei  a|i[ili--»  to  the  federal  eotntniaaino, 
whiidi  niiHminii'-  ■■>  »  at  the  h*-ad  >'f 

h  i  of  merit  The  plaoi  i  En  Um  ■  i  ■  ;  urtwenui 
E  Washington  are  apportioned  among  tl  ■■  eJt  eaejj  of  the 
of  Colusabte 
a  the  basis  of  population,  while  the  local  offices  are  fUled 
by  persons  who  have  been  examined  in  Um  respective  dw- 
triotS.     The  «mp]  first  instance  on 

probation,    when 

i  v  ua  oonfirraed  in  their  office.  Once  appointed,  they 
canoot  be  removed  fur  political  reasons-,  but  the  chiefs  retain 
a  discretionary  power  to  dismiss  their  aiilmssHninW  I  or  reasons 
unconnected  with  politic*.     While,  fa  <  N  to  pal 

any  politic*]  jireasure,  on  their  suhurdinaU-a,  the  uw  al***  pro- 
hibits them,  as  the  reader  is  already  aware,  from  solieittne, 
or  receiving  from  them  contributions  to  the  party  funds. 

There  had  been  witur  unmml  for  ap|irvhennion  that  the  law 
would  become  a  dead  letter,  Ut-au.-.   then  Wen  hH  many  per- 
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sons  interested  in  its  non-enforcement.  Such  was  not  the 
case.  True,  attempts  were  made  to  evsuie  or  even  to  openly 
break  its  provisions,  both  in  the  departments  at  Washington 
and  in  the  local  offices,  and  these  attempts  were  often  success- 
ful in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  federal  commission,  which 
battled  manfully  with  the  Ministers  themselves.  There  v 
cases  of  dismissal  for  political  reasons;  appointments  were 
made  to  the  competitive  positions  irrespective  of  examina- 
tions, in  an  underhand  or  open  .way ;  the  practice  of  assess- 
ments, as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  had  not  been  entirely 
discontinued  either.  Hut,  on  the  whole,  the  letter  of  the 
law  has  been  obeyed.  The  same  thing  cannot  bo  said  of  its 
epirit.  The  officials  were  no  doubt  appointed  by  competi- 
tion, but  they  were  often  taken  from  among  the  adherents  of 
the  party  in  power.  For  a  long  time  the  departmental  chiefs 
were  not  so  much  to  blame  for  this  as  the  aspirants  to  office 
themselves.  The  latter  thought  that  the  profession  of  the 
party  creed  was  still  the  principal  qualification,  and  that  pass- 
ing the  examinations  was  only  a  subsidiary  one.  The  political 
complexion,  therefore,  of  the  candidates  who  competed  varied 
with  each  change  of  the  party  in  power.  The  federal  com- 
mission took  a  vast  deal  of  trouble,  especially  in  the  Southern 
States,  to  induce  the  Democrats  to  come  up  for  examination.1 
Having  very  often  been  obliged  to  apjioint  only  candidates  of 
their  own  party,  for  want  of  others,  the  beads  of  departments 
aiso  adopted  tins  coiii.se  deJiljcrcilely,  or  sometimes  even  dis- 
missed their  subordinates  of  the  opposite  party,  replacing  them 
by  persons  who  had  also  passed  the  examination,  but  who 
belonged  to  their  own  party.  The  abuses  are  disappearing 
more  and  more,  thanks  to  the  extreme  vigilance  of  the  federal 
commission,  which  lias  always  been  composed  of  men  sincerely 
devoted  to  the  reform,  and  of  the  civil  service  reform  associ- 
ations with  their  central  League,  presided  over  by  <  fori  Rchurz 
since  the  death  of  Curtis.  These  private  organization*,  whose 
propaganda  had  powerfully  contributed  to  the  passing  of  the 
law,  now  mount  guard  around  it. 

'  Cf.  Charles  Lyman.  President  n(  Ihe  United  States  CM)  Service  Com- 
mission.  "Ten  Years  of  Civil  Service  Reform"  (Xorth  Amrrtcun  Reef™. 
November,  lHttt).  »'»!  "I--"  Thmnloro  Kmwvell,  "  An  Object  1  . v..i.  In  Civil 
Service  Reform  "  [Atlantic  .Monthly,  February,  1891). 
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The  ofll.es  withdrawn  fmm  competition,  ami  they 
the  most  important  ones,  an-  still  distributed  a*  spoil*.  Tin* 
had  ban  the  MM  etBM  1888,  Bate  Ul  Um  I'o-idents,  m* 
t-x<-f  j.t  in l;  Mr.  1  'li- vc hunl.  who,  especially  during  lit*  first 
iuIiiinii>tr:itM'ii,  3  i.-lil.d    ri 

■  r  by  tin*  »|"iili-  Thr  '.■!•■. »n  »»«■[>" 
was  carried  nut  ;li  bffoia,  u )nl<-  nntiihad  to  tho  posts 
"tiiipnt  <•>    1868;  and  thr  *pr<-iwJ«  night 

fat  rttMMtd  of  oltii-.-*  "swtpt  bImh,"  nil  the  employees 
..[  wUah,  dJMsiMtd  in  a  lump,  were  engaged  in  a  lamp 
In  tlnir  nMM  to  MsOH  thc-m  their  duties,  of  which 
i  n<>t  tlic  faintest  notion.  Tin  ilhiiini  nf  ihn  pliiw 
into  "oCOMVMd11  ttd  "  ini|>rrit.'<l<'ii"  ones  gave  rise  bi  fresh 
anomalies:  it  had  tin-  effect  tliut  in  a  }nst -office  or  custoav 
Vakil  had  ft  I  ■mptnjnM,  ami  consequently  casne  ander 
tho  operation  of  the  law  of  1883,  the  appointment*  Wen  nude 
without  reference  to  political  influences,  whereas  in  an  owh* 
with  only  ■iO  employ  !•«*  the  places  were  distributed  on  Um 
spoils  method.  Again,  tin-  small  employee*  who  brld  tV 
classified  places  jei i r^l  h;ivi"  given  proof  u(  merit,  <rhrrea*  lor 
their  nptrlOM  il  m  too  .  -d  thnr  swmlity 

toward*  Mm  party  lad  llieir  kU ill  in  manipulating  prinurn. 
and  eoiivrtitmr.-  H  «1  m<l  the  law  of  1KX3,  by 

t !  j-  -  iii-ii'  BMt  "I  tta  rt1r"t**f*rti  -""drnitn-tl  the  upods  lyilfM 
in  a  general  way  and  iini«>wd  on  thr  authorities  unUasssil 
witli  tin-  Bapolotai  tba  i luty  of  taking  into  m- 

sideratimi  i.nly  Mi"  merit  of  Um  candidates?  Uy  making 
competition  compulsory  for  only  a  part  of  tlie  offices,  the 
legislator  bad  (ridaotly  done  so  in  the  interest  of  Um  bast 
ft-lictinn  of  public  servants,  which  did  not  admit  of  tbr  uni- 
versal application  of  the  competitive  system,  and  assuredly  a* 
had  never  intended  to  sacrifice  the  nnn -classified  oAree,  la 
leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  political  plunderers.  If  lhs> 
f  the  law  was  not  broken  by  the  looting  of  thnaa  oAna, 
tin-  »|>irit  of  tbe  law  waa  so  in  an  outrageous  way;  and  it  iu 
most  flagrantly  broken  by  those  very  persons  who,  1  I 
deal  Harrison,  had  given  a  solemn  pledge  th*t  "t 
and  the  purpose  of  reform  should  be  observed  in  all  eaeeutiv* 
appointments."  "Hut,"  as  was  said  by  a  high  official 
Incurred  tbe  same  reproach,  "a  man  bad  never  yet  been 
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for  breaking  the  spirit  of  a  law."  Besides,  promotion  in  the 
service,  which,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  Act  of  1883,  ought 
to  be  determined  also  by  tests  of  fitness,  is  practically  still 
free  from  any  regulation.  In  consequence,  the  political  in- 
fluence which  was  formerly  exercised  to  control  appointments 
as  well  as  promotions,  is  now  directed,  without  restraint,  to 
the  control  of  promotions. 

The  effect  of  the  bestowal  in  the  old  way  of  the  non-com- 
petitive places  and  of  promotions  within  the  classified  service 
was  attenuated  by  the  steady  extension,  with  regard  to  appoint- 
ments, of  the  classified  service,  which  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law,  in  1883,  included  only  14,000  places.  This 
extension  was  brought  about  partly  in  an  automatic  manner,  in 
consequence  of  the  development  of  the  service  which  raised  the 
number  of  the  employees  of  an  office  to  50,  and  partly  by  presi- 
dential authority.  Almost  all  the  Presidents  who  followed 
each  other  after  1883,  and  especially  Mr.  Cleveland,  have  more 
or  less  enlarged  the  "  classified "  service,  yielding  to  the  evi- 
dence which  proved  the  immense  superiority  of  the  new  system 
and  to  the  trend  of  public  opinion,  which  was  declaring  itself, 
with  increasing  force,  in  favour  of  it.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
second  administration,  in  1896,  Mr.  Cleveland  "classified" 
more  than  30,000  offices.  Mr.  McKinley  was  the  only  Presi- 
dent under  whom  the  extension  of  the  reform  met  with  a 
check.  The  classification  by  presidential  authority  being 
permissive,  the  President  can  revoke  or  modify  at  his  pleasure 
his  orders  or  those  of  his  predecessors.  Mr.  McKinley  used 
this  power,  for  the  greater  advantage  of  the  politicians,  and 
"  excepted  "  a  good  many  offices  from  competitive  examination. 
The  rules  also  underwent  modifications  tending  to  leave  some- 
what more  discretion  to  the  chiefs  in  appointing  to  office. 
In  spite  of  this  untoward  reaction,  the  reform  may  be  con- 
sidered as  definitive.  Its  enemies  are  still  very  numerous, 
the  politicians  have  not  yet  disarmed,  they  continue  to  assail 
the  principle  even  of  the  reform,  they  make  a  furious  attack 
on  it  in  Congress  when  the  budget  is  voted,  every  year,  with 
unfailing  regularity,  as  if  the  standing  orders  of  the  House 
required  it.  They  try  to  strike  out  the  appropriations  for  the 
federal  civil  service  com  miss  ion,  but  they  never  succeed  in 
getting  a  majority  for  their  motion;  it  is  rejected  from  fear 
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of  pablifl  opinion  if  not  ban  conviction.. 

admiuistrati.-ti.  which  lias  whittled  down  the  r 
well,  on  the  other  baud,  to  do  homage  to  it  by  restricting 
ilir'  liiscr.'doii.iry  powet  of  dismissal  belouging  to  Um  chiids. 
Tin'  1uU.it  :i r i ■  no*  otdigod,  before  mm-ving  a  subordinate, 
to  givft  bin  1 1  it  in  writing  and  with  due  notice, 

to  Usable  tfes  tAplajM  to  miIimuL  !ii»  detewa  in  writing  u 
wi-Il.     Tin-  formal  provision*  "C  tlf  law  of  !«*.(,  ct.tnphrtid 

by  thp  miitismh'  i-\tiTisimi*  »f  th"  olaarinid  m-m™-,  bad 
brought  into  it  rutlur  more  than  80,000  offices  oat  of  over 
'JWi.oon  wliifhi-xi.st  inll.ii  federal  Mirtea,  There  still  remain 
>  I  phots,  of  which  ahout&OOO  ere 
"  jirt-siiiinii  ii  "  i.ili.  .-■,,  fiQad  ^iili  tin*  continuation  of  the 
Senate,  and  82,000  "  llbOMTS1  "  situation'*.  The  effect  of  this 
considerable  number  of  "unprotected  pieces, "  aggravated  by 
the  iiiifiinmiiiil  of  she  law  of  1820,  which  limits  the  tenure 
of  D&Ofl  !<i  Bum  yean,  is  to  leave  civil  service  reform  in  a 
very  incomplete  state. 

Moreover,  the  federal  offices  form  hut  a  part  of  the  fund 
of  corruption)  tlie  offices  in  the  service  of  the  State*  and  in 
that  of  Hit*  PUmifltpnlitiM,  which  afford  an  abundant  supply 
of  Spoils,  ha vi-  heeu  withdrawn  to  a  alight  extent  only  front 
tin-  political  plunderers,     'I'ln-  fi  mi  j -'iili  vi-  ay  stem  started  in 

i  l.i-  Monl  admin  mi  rati for  a,  loug  time  had  great  difficulty 

in  ponatraiittg  Into  the  Mrrioa  uf  die  Sui«-i  and  of  the  cities, 
and  "till  uon  m  being   bi  ■  .u-s  only 

had  pron.j 

baton:  iv  similar  to  the 

federal  one  in  1883,  and  the  Stole  of  Massachusetts  did  the 
same  in  ]*~m        to  I  States  the  re/urtn  had  to 

pass  through  a  checkered  struggle  to  become  a  reality;  its 
'.  effect  was  often  destroyed  by  the  executive  officer*,  at 
even  by  the  Legislature,  in  which  the  politicians  are  supreme. 
i in  tin-  occasion  of  Um  list  constitutional  revision,  in  IMS, 
amotion  was  obtained  for  the  principle  of  the  reform  by  a 

B  the  Constitution,  but  this  baa  m 
tin-  dtsigna  uf  the  politicians,  who  are  always  seefcin- 
often  finding,  means  of  mill  it  the  law 

itcs  which  inir.nl. i  ■  t-'ui  "  had  hardly 

any    imitators.       The    Stat*    of    Indiana  alone    f 
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applied  this  system  to  charity  institutions.  In  the  lust 
few  years  the  reform  has  made  far  more  progress  in  the 
municipal  sphere,  where  remedies  for  the  rule  uf  rings  and 
bosses  are  sueli  a  crying  necessity.  It  was  introduced  into 
Chicago,  Evanstou  (Illinois),  Milwaukee,  New  Orleans,  San 
Francisco,  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Galveston  (Texas),  and 
Seattle  (Washington),  Lastly,  in  about  a  dozen  cities  (of  the 
States  of  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  Ohio,  and  Florida)  the  merit 
system  has  been  applied  to  only  one  or  two  special  depart- 
ments, which  were  the  favourite  preserve  of  the  politicians  — 
the  police  and  the  fire  department.  The  effect  of  the  reform 
in  those  States  and  cities  varies  a  good  deal,  but  generally  it 
is  much  less  thorough  thau  iu  the  federal  service.  In  some 
places  the  provisions  enacted  are  a  sham  and  their  administra- 
tion a  farce,  in  Philadelphia  for  instance.  In  others,  as  in 
Chicago,  the  rules  are  excellent,  but  the  administration  of 
them  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  New  York  city  is  almost  in 
the  same  predicament,  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  State,  in 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  Massachusetts 
cities,  the  rules  work  very  well,  perhaps  better  than  in  the 
federal  service. 

On  the  whole,  to  the  limited  extent  in  which  it  was  applied, 
the  reform  yielded  very  good  results.  This  could  not  be  other- 
wise; any  honest  test  set  up  for  admission  into  the  public 
service,  no  matter  in  what  it  consisted,  would  have  been  more 
conduuivu  tu  Lliu  interests  uf  the  service  and  of  public  morality 
than  a  command  of  the  low  arts  of  the  caucus  and  convention 
"worker,"  which  constitutes  the  sole  qualification  under  the 
spoils  system.  All  the  more  ground  was  there  for  the  success 
of  such  a  suitable  test  as  the  competitive  system,  although 
not  an  ideal  one  for  the  selection  of  responsible  officials.  In 
point  of  fact  it  procured  more  competent,  more  honest  em- 
ployees, greatly  improved  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  and 
made  it  less  costly  by  permitting  of  the  abolition  of  the  sine- 
cures, which  were  no  longer  needed  to  fling  to  the  greedy 
politicians,  now  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  necessity  of  passing 
the  examination.  Stability  became  almost  the  rule  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  in  any  event  presented  a  si  ngular  con- 
trast to  the  sweeping  changes  carried  out  in  the  "unprotected  " 
service,  namely,  in  the  "excepted  "  positions,  and  si  ill  more  in 
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federal  offices  and  a  certain  number  of  posts  11 

the  States  and  of  the  cities  have  been  wrested  frr 

All  lliHst'  ]»I;ii'ch  art'  miw  "taken  out  of  polil 

to  tiie  spoils  system,  although  not  mortal,   is  a  form  id 

one.     True,  it  in  predicted  that  if  the  fund  of  corrupt 

supplied  by  the  offiY.  .->uld  I—  simply  r 

In  iiiini"-.  iflnatJOB  of  politieal  lif.-.      Il  i|ip4ti 

that  Hum  prt'visioua  wtw  not  entirely  without  foundation,  to 

judge  by  the  growing  dm  nude  of  nonae  in  i-li-rtu.ii  cintneta. 
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that,  is  the  moral  effect  "1   tin-  propaganda.      Afti-i  I 
War,  when  publk  spirit  seemed  to  be  in  a  "late  of  i-imu,  win 
■  ■  i.-rn-r-  of  tin-  community,  ragruaMid  in  ti 

notarial  proeperity,  «*a>>,  a«  it  wire,  blunted 
or  deadened,  tha remeati  i  nt  m  n  kiiithj 

the  extinguished  Hani"  of  the  ideal  in  American  pubh 
stirred  tin'  choicer  KpinU  to  an  t>utlni»t  of  crnvnius  revolt,  it 
enlisted  genuine  devotion  und  unselfish  ardour  in  a  e 
to  regenerate  jemi  ■      .,    cnthiuiasm  wliirh  i 

mated  the  noblest  i  lent  of  t 

of  whom  hail  a  national  reputation,  like  0.  W.  Curtis,  i 
others  only  a  provincial  not  I    Matte  V 

Maryland, — to    meol  i    only, — this  eoth.nl— 
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spread  to  a  number  of  young  men  now  scattered  all  over  the 
Union;  it  will  not  die  out  in  them  nor,  in  all  probability, 
with  them.  The  extremely  concrete  and  limited  character  of 
the  legislative  reform,  which  presented  it  in  a  tangible  and 
practical  aspect  likely  to  attract  adhesions,  was  an  admirable 
conductor  of  the  idealist  fluid.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
apparent  modesty  of  the  plan  demanded  from  its  promoters 
all  the  more  self-sacrifice  and  profound  sense  of  duty.  Hav- 
ing entered  on  a  new  abolitionist  campaign,  they  had  not  the 
halo  which  encircled  the  abolitionists  demanding  the  rights 
of  man  for  the  negro,  striving  to  break  the  chains  of  the 
slaves;  they  appeared  to  the  multitude  only  as  supporters  of 
"Chinese  examinations."  They  had  to  seek  and  develop  in 
their  own  consciences  the  stimulant  often  supplied  from  out- 
side in  movements  which  impress  the  public  imagination. 
The  feeling,  therefore,  which  they  cultivated  was  not  the  fleet- 
ing sentiment  which  the  wave  of  popular  impulse  brings  and 
carries  away,  but  a  conviction  rooted  in  the  mind.  That  con- 
viction formed  with  many  a  sort  of  permanent  fund  of  political 
righteousness  from  which  they  drew  their  moral  supplies  in 
every  great  crisis,  in  all  the  political  struggles  which  filled  this 
quarter  of  the  century.  The  body  of  civil  service  reformers 
furnished  large  contingents  of  the  mugwumps,  the  indepen- 
dents, and  the  municipal  reformers. 

Ill 

After  the  endeavours  to  starve  the  Machine  by  putting  the 
public  offices  out  of  its  reach,  attempts  were  made  to  deprive 
it  of  another  means  of  subsistence  —  of  the  electoral  monopoly 
which  it  had  acquired.  The  principal  source  of  its  influence 
was  thought  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  had  obtained  possession 
of  the  material  organization  of  the  elections,  which  included 
especially  the  printing  of  the  voting-papers  and  the  distri- 
bution of  thein.  This  last  required  a  large  staff  of  agents, 
which  was  further  swollen  to  afford  a  pretext  for  employing 
a  great  many  electors  and  buying  their  votes  in  an  underhand 
way.  The  considerable  outlay  necessitated  by  all  these  opera- 
tions, added  to  the  varied  expenses  of  the  election  campaign, 
raised  election  expenditure  to  such  a  point  that  it  became 
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Potest*,  '  niauncd  up  the  situation  In  the  following  formal*: 
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To  oheokmata  the  Machine  the.  Brat  thing  to  baaoaa, 
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charoct  ■  i  -.*  to  an  agitation 

(or  the  iatroduotioi  'in  *>f  weret  voting,    Th* 

Australian   system,  which  appeared   to  supply  the   type  • 
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reason,    also  contained    provisions    bnotiiig   < 
nthoritiei  the  duty  of  preparing  tod  distributing  the  rutins 
papers,  at  tin- >'V|- i  visaa  "refnr 

era"  thought  that  these  provisions  offered  a  solution  of  1 
problem  irhich   preoccupied   them,  ami  they  started  a  j 
ganda  in  favour  of  tin'  adoption  of  the  Australian  aveteai  ii 
ita  entirety.     The   1  I  forth*'  '   " 
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tinction,  to  the  electors;  a  poor  man  would  therefore  have 
the  same  facilities  as  a  rich  man,  and  an  independent  the  same 
chances  as  a  party  hack,  of  entering  public  life.  The  pro- 
moters of  the  reform  succeeded  in  creating  a  genuine  current  of 
opinion  in  its  favour,  sermons  were  preached  in  the  churches 
for  the  Australian  Ballot,  numerous  petitions  were  addressed 
to  the  legislatures,  and  eventually  the  reformers  ended  by 
intimidating  the  politicians  entrenched  in  those  assemblies: 
against  their  will  the  latter  introduced  the  Australian  system. 
In  a  few  years  almost  all  the  States  of  the  Union  adopted  the 
Australian  Ballot. 

I  have  already  explained,  in  the  proper  place,  the  economy 
of  the  system  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  secrecy  of  the  vote. 
The  second  part  of  the  reform,  which  introduces  the  official 
voting-paper,  organizes  it  in  the  following  manner.  On  the 
approach  of  the  elections  the  names  of  the  candidates  put 
forward  are  communicated,  within  the  prescribed  periods,  to 
the  public  authority.  The  latter  enters  them  on  the  list  if 
the  candidatures  emanate  from  a  more  or  less  considerable 
group  of  electors.  The  law  concedes  this  character  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  political  parties,  by  admitting  the  candidates 
duly  nominated  by  the  conventions  and  certified  as  such 
by  the  committee  of  the  respective  party.  Every  elec- 
toral group  is  considered  as  a  political  party  for  this  purpose 
which  has  run  candidates  at  the  preceding  election,  and  has, 
according  to  the  legislation  of  most  of  the  States,  polled  a 
certain  minimum  of  votes,  varying,  with  the  States,  from  10  to 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  the  voters.  The  candidates 
of  the  less  important  "  parties  "  or  the  independent  candidates 
must,  to  be  entered  on  the  official  ballot,  be  presented  by  a 
special  petition  or  nomination  paper  signed  by  a  certain  num- 
ber of  electors.  All  the  candidates  named  either  in  the 
certificates  of  the  committees  of  the  recognized  parties,  or 
in  the  special  petitions,  are  arranged  by  the  public  authority 
on  one  or  more  lists.  The  printed  copies  of  these  lists  are 
handed  on  the  polling-day  to  each  elector  by  the  election 
officers  to  serve  as  ballots ;  retiring  forthwith  into  a  booth  or 
a  compartment  screened  from  observation,  he  marks  on  the  list 
the  candidates  of  his  choice,  and  gives  it  back  properly  folded 
to  be  deposited  in  the  ballot-box.     The  elector  may  not  use 
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rvplan  ■  coluplrlr  Ii.i  e>r<Muill.l»l«'>(  a  jmilf  M  ai 
an<t  prloml  mi  ■  plan  .'I  pm|wr  a-Uca  b. 


the  election.     A  g 1  many  electors  would  have  no  objection 

to  Yoto  for  an  independent  candidate,  but  they  have  a  constitu- 
tional aversion  to  indulging  in  the  public  display  of  heterodoxy 
whieh  the  petition  implies,  or,  again,  they  refuse  to  sign  it  for 
fear  of  incurring  the  enmity  of  the  men  of  the  Machine, 
which  might  injure  them  in  their  business  and  in  other  ways. 
The  period  prescribed  for  presenting  the  petition,  although 
rather  longer,  in  certain  States,  than  that  imposed  on  the 
party  committees,  is  also  an  obstacle  to  independent  candida- 
tures ;  the  independents  cannot  usefully  exercise  the  power  of 
bringing  forward  opposition  candidates  before  they  know  the 
selections  made  by  the  regular  parties;  but  as  these-  latter 
take  care,  for  that  very  reason,  to  make  them  known  at  the 
last  moment  only,  the  independents  have  not  sufficient  time 
to  get  up  the  petition.  The  formalities  enjoined  by  the  law 
offer  the  ingenuity  of  the  politicians  opportunities  of  raising 
endless  quibbles  about  the  petition  and  of  getting  it  declared 
null  and  void.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  Australian 
Ballot  an  independent  candidature  could  arise  at  any  moment 
and  appeal  for  support  without  any  condition;  a  small  party 
could  have  its  private  ticket  printed  at,  slight  expense,  and 
all  the  voting- papers  presented  in  the  names  of  its  candidates 
were  admitted  and  counted. 

After  having  thus  curtailed  the  freedom  of  candidatures, 
the  provisions  of  the  Australian  Ballot  dealt  a  no  less  heavy 
blow  at  the  independence  of  the  vote  and  at  the  equality  of 
the  several  candidates'  chances  of  catching  the  eye  of  the 
electorate.  When  the  independent  candidates,  or  the  candi- 
dates of  the  small  parties,  have  at  last  overcome  every  obstacle 
and  have  managed  to  get  on  the  official  list,  they  find  them- 
selves relegated  to  a  back  place,  behind  the  candidates  of  the 
regular  parties,  owing  to  the  system  of  classification  adopted. 
The  laws  of  the  different  States  provided  two  systems  of  classi- 
fication of  the  candidates  on  the  lists:  the  first  arranged,  for 
each  office,  all  the  candidates  promiscuously,  in  alphabetical 
order,  without  mention  of  the  parties  to  which  they  belonged; 
the  second  system  arranged  them  by  parties,  each  party  having 
its  column  on  the  list  with  the  name  of  the  party  at  the  top, 
and  the  division  according  to  offices  being  repeated  in  each 
column,  for  the  special  use  of  the  party.     The  alphabetic;: " 


r 
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system  put  all  the.  candidate*,  on  a  footing  of  equality,  whereas 
<•[  tin'  parties,  |M>intr>l  <-nt 
as  such  ami  placed  at  the  ln-ud  of  tin-  list,  tni  bfUUghl  to  tU- 
■ntniil  nnl  tort.    The  public  authority.  *j 

tin'  [Jit  baton  tin'  i.'li'i'tnr,  ni.ii  bj  Haul  as  it  fn  a  broker  nf  tl.e 

bo  him.     The  elector  was  tamptad,  RMt 
dating  batman  the  oandi  :  ■ 
look  at  the  label  only.     This  just  km 

H«  could,  however,  while  marking  the  names  of  lb«  eaiidnUu>« 
obligingly  arranged  under  the  title  of  tlte  j*wty ,  rcfusr  lb*'  mark 
to  those  candidate*  whom  lie  objected  to,  "  •  ■■  i 
as  the  phrase  goes,  and  also  mark  some,  nam  ■ 
coin mns,  tliii.i  rating  irbai  i*  oaUod  a  "split  ticket  " 

law   undertook   to   reducn   to   ;i   minimum   tho   fee  bis   attempt* 
'    .[  i,i  rinu:i:ir  urn   mi    tlii!   |.:irt   uT   the    . 

fag  him  of  the  obligation  of  marking  the  n 

and  enabling  htm  to  roak>-  LB.  cross  in  a  small 

.  nti-d  fi  >r  tin.-*  porpoM  abota 
show  that  he  voted  for  the  whole  list  of  the  party  in  a  lump. 
The  elector  made  use  of  this  [lenniasiun  all  the  more  readily 
tint  the  list  is  a  very  long  one,  that  *  certain  material  effort 
even  is  required  to  put  a  cross  against  ea.li  name.     The  largo 
nnuiU-r  of  elective  offices  and  of  the  candidates  of  different 
parties  I<>r  each  office,  who  are  generally  classified  on  a  »in,-l- 
voting-paper,1  makes  the  latter  a  document  of  eat m-rdi nary 
dimension*,    which   has   got    it   the    nickname  of  " 
ballot. "'     How  boa  the  elector  examine  such  a  list  properly 
during  the  few  minutes  at  his  duiponal  for  marking  it,  in  th* 
touted  comportment  into  which  he  withdraw!  with  I 
. 
tho  juiiibl"  at  names  and  columns  on  the  list,  the  • 
only  too  glad  to  girt  out  of  the  tnuxn  as  quickly  as  poasibsa 

■  In  llirmi  HUIh  (OsMSoMsat,  Nm  J-m),  s 
nl'irh  part;  »f  enuwtd  on  ■  •- jural*  list;  Ow  rl 
hi*  vein  RVflm  a  rojiv  .if  nrb  I  l.l.  b*  trWli  -ar  nl 
■  ii.iliiK-|*|vr.     C-intuellnli  hu  not  n»ly  •tpial'  )irt.  tot  wH  (—ity .  k*a 
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by  putting  a  cross  above  one  of  the  first  columns-  He  need 
not  even  know  how  to  read  the  title  of  the  party,  the  law 
allows  it  to  be  designated  by  an  emblem  —  an  eagle,  a  cock,  a 
star,  a  plough,  a  boat,  etc.  j  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  put  his  cross 
under  this  little  picture. 

Before  the  introduction  oE  the  blanket-ballot,  when  a  sepa- 
rate voting-paper  was  deposited  f > >r  each  office,  the  materia! 
effort  required  to  depart  from  the  tieket  of  the  Organisa- 
tion was  not  considerable,  the  elector  could  offer  his  own 
voting-paper,  written  by  hand  and  prepared  at  home.  This 
bit  of  paper,  winch  he  took  out  of  his  pocket  and  which 
was  called  the  "vest-pocket  ballot,"  could,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, defeat  tiie  ticket  of  the  Machine.  The  elector  could 
"scratch,"  strike  out  on  the  ticket  of  the  Machine  with  a 
single  pencil  lino  the  name  of  a  candidate  whom  he  disap- 
proved of,  whereas  now  be  can  only  accomplish  this,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  most  States,  by  leaving  this  name 
alone  unmarked.  Certain  States  do  give  the  power  to  strike 
out  individual  names  or  to  indicate  the  names  of  the  rival 
candidates  whom  the  electors  would  like  to  substitute  for 
the  respective  candidates  in  the  list  of  their  party;  but  these 
operations  are  too  complicated  to  tempt  the  average  elector  to 
resort  to  tbem.  In  one  way  or  another,  the  elector  is  invari- 
ably driven  to  vote  a  straight  ticket,  to  vote  the  tieket  of  a 
party  with  his  eyes  shut.  The  subordination  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  candidate,  of  the  individual  to  tho  tieket,  thus 
became  greater  than  ever.  True,  the  system  of  alphabetical 
classification,  which  was  adopted  in  several  States,  hardly 
allowed  of  voting  a  straight  ticket  in  a  mechanical  fashion,1 
but  the  |>oliticians  got  rid  of  this  system.  They  replaced  it, 
in  most  of  the  States  where  it  was  in  force,  by  the  system  of 
classification  by  parties,  aggravated  by  that  of  single  marks 
and  emblems  and  by  some  other  devices.  They  thus 
brought  the  efficacy  of  the  reform  down  to  the  vanishing 
point.  In  so  doing  they  afforded  a  striking  example  of  their 
habitual    tactics,    of    their    mode   of   capturing    the    reforms 

1  However,  the  menial  iriilnlcnrf!  which  characterizes  the  gteui.  majority  of 

the  electors  often  to 1  a  means  of  I'ircumveDting,  bo  toBpeik,  the  alohnbut leal 

system :  the  caii'lMaO-*  wIiom;  names  began  with  tbe  first  letters  ul  the  «1[Ji«- 
bct  obtained  the  most  volus. 
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relieving  this  or  that  old-established  group  of  this  obligation! 
on  the  strength  of  the  political  label  which  it  has  adopted,  the 
State  not  only  puts  a  premium  on  political  inertia,  on  unrea* 
soning  adhesion  to  traditional  parties  at  the  expense  of  free 
opinion,  but  it  deliberately  steps  out  of  its  province,  for  it  is 
no  business  of  the  State  to  hall-mark  the  political  ideas  or 
views  of  the  citizens,  nor  to  settle  the  conditions  on  which 
the  hall-mark  shall  be  granted.  Before  the  State  there  are  no 
members  of  political  parties,  but  members  of  the  community 
with  rights  and  duties  inscribed  in  the  Constitution  for  the 
whole  body  of  citizens.  It  was  through  disregarding  these  ele- 
mentary truths  that  the  American  legislator  arrived  at  results 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  which  he  was  aiming  at. 

The  legislation  of  the  Australian  Ballot  has  been  completed, 
in  several  States,  by  laws  which  also  aimed  at  reducing  elec- 
tion expenses,  but  by  dealing  with  illicit  expenditure.  I 
have,  in  a  previous  chapter,  referred  to  these  laws,  which 
imposed  severer  penalties  on  corrupt  electoral  practices  and 
which  regulated  expenses  incurred  by  candidates  or  on  their 
account.  The  reader  is  already  aware  that  the  effect  of  these 
laws  is  almost  nil. 

IV 

While  not  having  done  what  was  expected  of  it,  the 
Australian  Ballot  introduced  a  great  innovation  through 
the  legal  recognition  which  it  gave  to  the  political  parties: 
being  invested  with  a  legal  status,  they  formally  became  a 
part  of  the  machinery  of  the  State.  For  some  time  past  the 
legislator  had  been  showing  a  tendency  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  the  parties  and  to  make  room  for  them.  This 
movement  began  about  1870,  although  traces  of  it  are  found 
as  early  as  before  the  Civil  War.  It  appeared  at  first  in 
the  form  of  the  representation  of  minorities,  not  in  the 
sense  assigned  to  this  representation  in  Europe,  where  its 
object  is  to  enable;  the  different  shades  of  public  opinion  to 
make  themselves  heard  in  deliberative  assemblies.  The  Ameri- 
can legislator  applied  the  representation  of  minorities  to  the 
election  boards  which  supervise  the  taking  of  the  vote,  and 
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especially  to  the  ailmiiiiMrativehH-alom^esfiNed  up  by  eh^ ion, 

..I  wlni'li  mi  r.ill.iT  tu  iliviiU-  lin-  iJikw*  among  the 

anal  powofol  parties.    Oaths  pretest  of  protootiig  m 

if  fay  implication,  thai  |>\ililie  nffim 
belong  to  the  parties  ns  such,  that  is  to  say,  be  reeugmird 
tka  IpDill  system,  but  only  I 

into  the  distribution  od  the  spoils.  The  "representation  of 
minorities"  applied  in  this  way  to  elective  posts,  ton  somewhat 
limited  axles!  howsnr,  baa.  bean  followed  and  almost  rvplamj 
of  late  years  by  the  legal  distribution  among  the.  parties  of 

certain  nlti'-rs  lilli'il  u|.  by  .i|'| ill 

more  nunirrmi-.,  the  I'l'Tim-  method  hai  tug  baa  ^"lished  for 

certain   plMM   in   tin'   load  ■iliiihililieilii.n  |ke*   wen«  better 

It  division,  as  the  wi  with  a  single 

n  and  not  with  a  body  <:  nling  to  lbs  syi- 

■  he  members  of  the 

boards  bad  u>  Till  np  these  posts  so  that  they 

n:  not  all  occupied  by  tin-  adherents  of  a  single  political 
■  mniiU'ruf  tin-  hittiT  did  not  rxeeetlaoMteia 
proportion  fixed  by  the.  law.     Or  again,  ami  more  often  than 

Hi  'i,  they  bad  leap] ll  Him  members  of  the  two  largest  part** 

ini-fj»:»l  proportions.  'I*)"-  Mtptnnrtnrtii  boards  thusorgan- 
i/i-d  and  known  eopbemuiti  !   language,  by  Um 

name  of  "non-partisan"  boards,  are  styled  in  ordinary  par- 
'*  boards.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that 
it  would  bo  still  more  accurate  to  call  I  ,  >rtiaaa.* 

hi  the  feat  plana  this  system  is  applied,  in  a  general  way 

ttii'iin-li.iiii  dn'  f." n.  lo  the  election  officers  wIkmo  bosimass  it 

bl  to  l loot  the  election  or  to  make  the  preparations  for  it. 

They  an-  paid  out  of  poblie  money,  but  lliey  must  In  taken 
from  amonit  the  members  of  the  two  great  parties,  and  em 
chosen  or  appointed  by  the  oommitteta  of  tl...  parties. 
Tbe  ostensible,  oby,  itiaionaWM  to  prwrant  the 

bands  and,  in  general,  the  abuses  which  a  parte  in  insssnasiaa 

i  M  ol  the 
other  jiarties.     By  a  similar  I  -vata-aa 

applied  to  the  nil:  i  wtitno  inflmsMS. 

.ii  we  are  already  aware,  constitutes  one  at  the  must  -ilnatik 
resource''  In  aevaral  cities,  therefore,  where 

t!ie  police  is  managed  by  a  board  of  e 
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were  appointed  ou  the  bi-partisan  system.  It  had,  however, 
been  also  applied,  in  certain  cities,  to  the  service  of  the  fire 
department  and  to  that  of  public  works,  where  there  was 
assuredly  no  material  for  party  oppression.'  It  was  nothing 
but  a  pretext  and  a  means  for  ensuring  the  regular  division 
of  the  spoils.  It  had  always  been  customary  for  the  rival 
Machines  to  agree  to  relinquish  a  share  of  the  offices  to  one 
another,  to  make  bargains  or  "deals."  The  law  which  intro- 
duced the  bi-partisan  system  lias  simply  given  these  deals  the 
guarantee  of  the  State.  The  argument  based  on  the  expediency 
or  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  parties  which  lay  hands  on 
the  public  interest  from  one  another  —  this  argument,  even 
when  it  seemed  plausible,  was  exactly  ou  a  par  with  a  justi- 
fication of  the  attitude  of  a  public  authority  which,  in  a  spirit 
of  higher  justice,  would  superintend  the  equitable  distribution 
of  the  booty  among  thieves  who  were  quarrelling  over  it  and 
who  were  not  of  equal  physical  strength. 

The  application  of  the  bi-partisan  system  to  local  adminis- 
tration was  powerfully  stimulated  by  the  legal  recognition  of 
the  parties  effected  under  the  Australian  Ballot;  must  of  the 
bi-partisan  boards  date  mainly  from  the  last  decade,  which 
followed  the  introduction  of  the  Australian  system  or  witnessed 
the  completion  of  it.  But  it  was  in  the  electoral  sphere  espe- 
cially that  the  legal  recognition  of  the  parties  was  destined  to 
have  a  sequel.  If  the  State  conferred  the  status  of  candidate 
on  the  persons  certified  by  the  committees  of  the  parties  as 
having  been  duly  chosen  in  the  primaries  and  the  conventions, 
was  it  not  its  duty  to  make  sure  that  they  were  bo  chosen, 
could  it  assume  a  kind  of  responsibility  for  acts  which  were 
done  outside  it,  was  it  not  bound  in  that  case  to  exercise  some 
control  over  them ;  in  a  word,  ought  not  the  State  t"  bring  the 
primaries  and  the  conventions  under  its  strong  arm? 


It  had  long  been  tempted  to  do  so,  and  had  already  taken 
several  steps  in  this  direction  before  the  introduction  of  the 


In  the  State  of  New  Yi.rk .  bv  I  >.  V.  Wilcox :  "  1 
(Political  SciVho.'  Qu«rttr!v,  December.  189a). 


Im" 


Australian  Itailot.  It  waa  the.  abuse*  ami  the  •candals  prevail- 
ing in  the  primaries  ami  the  conventions  that  bail  aiiggealcil  t).r 
i.l.M  Of   '  Qh  of  tba 

:'■'■'■' 

iv  lu.itiiiga are  aa  import  i  mtajwf- 

taut  than,  tli.'  legal  t-K-i-t jchim  -t  whii-li  tin  ■. 

material  ri'Milt  nii-1  nut  iiip:Lt<-  tin'  ]H)lilii-al  rffect,  why  shoalil 

in.t  th"  State,  which  ntnindl  these  IntW  with  so  many  pt»- 

..    I  lin  fri'.'  ami  truthful  evprcuion  (if  the  will 

Of  the  eleetur.i,  grant  the  HUM  UlOteotiop,  ti>  tl Iei-t.>r  in  tliv 

u  v,  hot  not  lew  important,  stage  of  nomination*  to 

kg  the  gr*at  tji  t  of 

|>  irt.v  organization,  liy  giving  the  pi  ■    i.'nn-n- 

:      i-i     Subjected     to 

■-.  ami  rMpufitlhiHttw  whioh  would  perceptibly  abate 
tlu>  evils  which  they  inflict  on  the  country,  ami,  jH-rliajw, 
render  their  action  normal  ami  useful.  Consequently.  th« 
frauds  committed  in  the  primaries  must  be  math*  Ian 
tbfl  panal  law  just  like  those  which  art?  committed  at  elections, 
and  so  on.  Started  daring  tba  eriiii  of  the  Civil  War, 
gave  rise  to  a  sort  of  political  eel f -examination, '  the  problem 
of  the  legalization  of  the  primaries  came  definitively  before 
th<-  public  after  the  war,  when  the  abtuea  of  Um  Caucus  grew 
intolerable.  It  was  dismissed  in  the  Preaa,  prirr*  were  o&Vml 
for  the  bttt  practical  •ohttion  of  it,'  it  was  brought  before  lb* 

re  MlimMllH  The  idM  of  legalising  Um  primaries 
mad*  piogiaai  in  tin*  puhlic  mind;  eminent  citizen*  gnvw  a 
derided  i. pinion  in  iti  favour,  aw  for  instance,  Mr.  Clrvrland, 
just  ait  ho  was  entering  on  hi*  great  political  earn- 

i  CI.  Thw  Tnai  ..I  las  OmtfBMfea.  I.»  MdMT  Ctw***  Ttkm.  I 
IMS.  pp  aA.t-.lM. 

i  I  hi-  frit.™  iMffnnClnb  nl  itilUdHphia  urea  Intnl.  In  IMW.1 
thli  tl  I..1.  m.l  Ihn  wm.nl  nt  mmji.  In  UV  rmBlv 
iHKjh  Inna.    "  /:••»*•  >-n  /."fill  "rfaaUdOoa,  Min-lcl  m 
in  r,, n i i-ii.ii.il  |»r  lli»  prim  •iffi.ml  by  \\m  l'nl..n  !<«*■••  «I  P 

'  In  LI.  \n\rt  anvpllujc  I  he  cm  ml  I.  la  I  ur*  be  'It-  [■■«  •■(  r 
rUalsaf  Haw  York,  in  MB,  Mr.  Cl*»l»ul  -M-l  'OvrldMM  liibM 
purl  atiaeli  Ih-MWlT—  I.,  mm  nr  ih-  nlh-r  of  th*  sr-al  pnUlacsl  pari  las  aMl 
uni|»r  "nliiuty  rlrvanuium  ilwy  •  npj.in  Uu  n  a>ln  i  .il  iW  juii  M 
nhirli  Utsy  prvfeM  r.*ln  It  H  .|mi*  apfar-iii  llm  -win  mi ih  rtn- —■'■■  ■■ i 
llv  primary  »U-ili>»  >.r  rsiirii.  thnul.l  I-  .uif.  tm.l-l  )••  wk  iln—»*i  as 
•  ill  imirF  alwlntHt  In*  ami  ini.tHiln.tM  arlhMi.  IW»  lb*  r— t**  •*—■ 
■aliaa  are  auppuHkl  U>  iprak  ;  litre  tfaaj  pal  (Jkwlr  .nan  fc— ■■  k.  tfc-  awawn 
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the  legislator  was  at  first  somewhat  slow  iu  complying  with 
the  appeals  addressed  to  him.  To  begin  with,  the  poli- 
ticians, who  were  by  no  means  anxious  to  be  placed  under 
supervision,  stifled  the  attempts  at  legislation.  Again,  there 
arose  the  grave  question  of  principle,  whether  the  State  had 
the  right  to  regulate  the  sayings  and  doings  of  private  indi- 
viduals, forming  free  associations  and  assembling  in  more 
or  less  private  meetings  to  perform  acts  which  have  no  legal 
force,  however  great  their  political  import  may  be.  An 
affirmative  reply  to  this  question  appeared  by  no  means  so 
undisputable,  and  the  legislator,  therefore,  simply  offered  the 
protection  of  the  State  to  the  party  associations,  taking  care 
not  to  thrust  it  on  them.  The  first  laws  on  the  subject,  passed 
in  1866,  in  the  State  of  California,  and,  in  1871,  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  were  drafted  on  these  lines.  While  enacting  a  whole 
series  of  provisions  for  ensuring  regularity  and  honesty  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  primaries  or  caucuses,1  and  making  offenders 
amenable  to  the  penal  code,  these  laws  left  it  to  the  party 
committees  to  decide,  whenever  they  convened  their  adherents 
for  the  selection  of  candidates,  whether  these  meetings  should 
be  held  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  law 
("may  by  resolution  adopted  at  the  time  of  making  the  call, 
elect  to  have  such  elections  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  prescribed  in  sections  .  .  .").* 

of  government,  and  in  this  place  should  be  found  the  manifestation  of  the 
popular  will.  When  by  fraud,  intimidation,  or  any  other  questionable 
practice,  the  voice  of  the  people  is  there  smothered,  a  direct  blow  is  aimed 
at  a  most  precious  right,  and  one  which  the  law  should  be  swift  to  protect." 

1  The  rules  laid  down  for  that  purpose  required  the  notice  issued  by  the 
committee  to  be  published  a  certain  specified  time  beforehand,  and  to  mention 
the  place  and  date  of  the  meeting,  its  object,  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
are  to  act  as  presiding  officers,  the  hours  during  which  the  poll  is  to  remain 
open,  the  qualifications  necessary  for  taking  part  in  the  vote,  besides  those 
fixe*!  by  the  law;  persons  not  j>ossessing  this  double  qualification  could  not 
vote,  and  each  elect  or  who  presented  himself  could,  on  the  demand  of  another 
elector,  be  challenged  to  prove  that  he  had  all  these  qualifications;  the  com- 
mittee which  decided  the  case  could  examine  and  administer  an  oath  to  the 
citizen  whose  claims  as  elector  or  member  of  the  party  were  thus  disputed; 
refusal  to  take  the  oath,  voting  without  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications, 
tampering  with  the  voting-papers,  intimidation  or  corruption,  disturbing  the 
meetings,  etc.,  were  made  liable  to  severe  penalties,  imposed  by  the  penal 
code. 

a  The  Co<le*  and  Statutes  of  the  State  of  California,  by  Th.  Hittel,  1876, 
Vol.  I,  Ch.  XIV,  Sect.  i:«7.  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio,  Columbus,  1879,  Sects. 
2910-2921. 
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npli  tA  ii="-  Stent  of  C&lifu 
lowed  by  mm]  othu  BMa%  whi 
the  practical  effect  was  nil.  The  j.  i 
the  option  of  saddling  themselves  with  tin*  r 
tiny  -nUih-d,  abstained  from  lining  bo;  the  prospect  I 
ing  themselves  open  to  n  criminal  prosecution  for  tin*  abases 
.ml  tli-  Enudl  wl.i-li  tl»*  poUtteiaiHJ  of  the  caucuses  "tr»  in 
the  habit  of  committing  was  by  no  means  attractive  to  them, 
ami  they  naturally  mfemd  to  run  the  primaries  as  they  liked, 
to  substitute  for  the  procedure  pro[ioi)ed  liy  the  law  that  of 
"go  aa  you  please."  The  failure  of  this  legislation,  coupled 
with  tin-  ■aaudahi  which  went  mi  nail  j-ilitical 

Iiii-,  drove  a  section  of  upiui.ni  into  demanding  more  i 
intiTvi'iitinti  on  Hi"  put  Of  the  State,  Ibl  eve?  increasing 
;itatiuti  in  this direction  DM,  In  the  iMurwi  of  the  ta»t  twenty 
famed  the  Foglahlnm  of  mot)  ol  the  Sutti  to  adopt 
WO  dueling  with  the  nfimarlti,  that  wm-  no  laager 
ional,  lint  oomtmlsorw.  The  politicuuii  did  all  they  oooU 
;ii  them  frimi  becoming  law;  but  |Hiblio  opinion,  exas- 
perated by  thelt  p  i  mil  hail,  or,  stall  enrols, 
MfptunA  to  1l.hi-.  u  is  the  mm  of  the  aastzall  n  Ballot)  ■'■■■■ 
list  word.  In  complying  with  the  dsmaadsof  p 
the  legislator  proceeded  step  by  step,  conceding  to  it  o 
successive  occasion  mora  and  more  rigorous  and  o 
measures,  and  extending  them,  in  a  few  States,  gradually  fi 
the  principal  cities  to  larger  areas.  Among  the  States,  sum* 
did  not  go  beyond  the  first  degrees,  while  others  have  already 
reached  the  farthest  end  of  the  scale,  striding  over  the  tra- 
ditional, if  not  constitutional,  ideas  about  the  limits  of  the 
'  ion  of  the  State.  So  that  at  the  present  uunnent  tha 
legislation  on  the  subject  presents  a  pretty  considerable  *arietj 
la  the  'lifT'-rt-iit  States. 

If  we  hare  ml  S  insas,  Ohio,  and 

Wyoming)  in  winch  the  laws  goveruibg  the  primaries  an  o* 

limtton,  we  rind  that  eunti 
and  South  Dakota)  content  themselves  with  I 
misdemeanour  the  art  of  voting  at  a  caucus  without  h 
legal  capacity  of  local  elector.     Several  other  Stat*-*  ( 
'.   [few  Jersey,  Pennsylvania)  gn  f; 
while  mil  leaving  the  procedure  of  the  caucus  to  the  good  will 
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and  pleasure  of  the  organizations,  they  punish  the  acts  of  fraud 
and  corruption  committed  at  the  primaries,  by  electors  who 
vote  more  than  once  or  give  in  several  voting-papers  together, 
or  destroy  or  tamper  with  them,  or  who  use  violence,  threats, 
or  bribery  to  influence  the  acts  of  an  elector;  as  well  as  those 
committed  by  the  officers  who  make  a  fraudulent  declaration 
of  the  result  of  the  vote,  etc.  In  two  of  those  States  (New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania)  we  find,  in  addition,  a  beginning  of 
regulation  of  the  procedure  of  the  primary,  in  the  form  of 
an  oath  administered  to  the  officers,  who  swear  to  discharge 
their  duties  honestly.  Most  of  the  other  States  which  have 
legislated  on  the  subject,  about  twenty  in  number  (Colorado, 
Delaware,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin),  grapple  with  the  matter  more  closely  and 
more  extensively.  They  punish  both  acts  of  fraud  and  of 
bribery,  and  lay  down  more  or  less  strict  rules,  of  a  mandatory 
character,  for  the  procedure  of  the  primaries,  prescribing  how 
and  at  what  time  the  requisition  convening  the  primaries  is 
to  be  issued  so  as  to  ensure  its  being  properly  advertised,  how 
the  meeting  is  to  be  conducted,  how  the  right  of  individuals  to 
take  part  in  a  primary  is  to  be  ascertained,  how  the  votes  are 
to  be  received  and  counted.  But  the  enactments  even  of  this 
category  of  States,  based  on  a  common  principle,  still  present 
a  great  diversity.  Some  of  them  are  compulsory  only  in  a 
few  great  cities  and  are  optional  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
State,  while  in  other  States  the  law  applies  to  the  entire  State. 
The  provisions  enacted  in  some  States  are  scanty  and  of  a 
general  description,  while  in  several  others  the  rules  are 
plentiful  and  go  into  great  detail ;  their  object  is  to  leave  the 
party  organizations,  and  sometimes  even  the  electors,  as  little 
discretion  as  possible.  The  Massachusetts  law  (Code  of 
1898)  settles  the  composition  of  the  party  committees,  the 
mode  of  their  election,  prohibits  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
caucuses,  including  the  inspectors,  being  chosen  from  among 
public  servants  or  members  of  the  local  committees  of  the 
party.  The  Illinois  law  (of  1898)  compels  the  central  com- 
mittee of  the  party  to  choose  the  judges  and  the  clerks  of  the 
primaries  from  a  list  previously  submitted  and  approved  by 
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public;  authority  (the  county  board).  Id  the  .State  of  Mis- 
souri (laws  of  1891  Bad  1897)  the  appointment  of  b 
wid  clerks  is  also  subject,  although  in  a  much  slighter 
to  the  approval  of  tlio  public  authority.  To  prevent 
not  belonging  to  the  party  from  voting  in  its  primaries,  tha 
Kentucky  law  has  thought  lit  to  introduce  an  official  registra- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  parties:  when  the  register  of  the 
legal  voters  la  made  up,  each  of  thctu  w  bo  wishes  to  take  part 
in  a  primary  declares  which  party  he  is  connected  with;  beting 
entered  in  a  Ijaaltl  rnlumu  of  the  laglilM,  this  declaration  is 
mode  pttbUd  by  that  vitv  hot,  la  opan  .{■  rianoe  of  the  tee  racy 
of  the  ballot.  Other  States  have  endeavoured  to  set  up  or 
uiiilim-  a  [aft]  tWt  of  P*tty  in'-mU-rxhip;  according  to  the 
Wisentmiii  law  (nt  1895)  tt  ...rir.i  .is  in  the  (ail  of  having  voted 
.  .  s  ;.,l  .-I.-,  ten  for  the  ragnbw  i  .n,.L.Ut«-«  ..f  the 

party}  the  Massa-'hiwtts  and  Illinois  laws  exclude  front  th* 
primary  the  electors  who  have  takeu  part  in  a  primary  of 
the  opposite  party  in  the  course  of  the  twelve  hut  prMssdiag 
months,  or,  according  to  the  Michigan  law  (of  1896),  since 
the  last  cl-vtiuii.  In  <  rrt  mi  St  d<-«,  the  minute  rrgulaltoa  trf 
the   procedure  of   voting   e  ring- papers,   pre- 

scribing their  exact  Size  and  the  ooloiir  of  the  paper,  or  even 
milting  only  official  liallot*.  supplied  by  the  public  authority 
'  tsitachusetts,    U  \iMtralua 

system:  to  be.  apfarad  on  them  tba  naiiilklajaa  must  have  barn 
I  -ly  nominated  in  party  ranotings  preliminary  to  the  pri- 
maries, or  by  petitions  signed  by  a  certain  number  of  electors 
Tba  f\]i.-nses  caused  by  the  primaries,  including  the  printing 
of  the  voting- papers,  are  borne  sometimM  by  the  parties,  ansaw- 
times  (Massachusetts,  Illinois  —  minus  the  cost  of  printing 
the  voting-papers,  Wisconsin)  by  the  public  treasury  (of  tb* 
county,  city,  etc.). 

BerezaJ  of  Um  provisions  which  I  hare  jut  ana 
us  very  clearly  the  State  not  stopping  at  the  sui 
the  primaries,  but  trying  to  do  duty  fur  the  partie* 
affairs.  This  tendency,  which  received  a  vigorous  inrpak* 
under  the  Australian  Ball-.t  movement,  has  lately  reachad  its 
elini  it  in  Um  most  recent  laws  on  the  subject,  passed  In  INS* 
by  the  State  of  New  York,   and   ii  -nut.     la 

tin-in   the   public  authority  almost  completely  steps  into  the 
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shoes  of  the  parties,  as  regards  the  conduct  of  the  primaries, 
and  becomes,  in  a  way,  a  party  manager.  The  New  York  law 
of  1898  sets  up  "  official  primaries  "  by  the  side  of  "  non-official 
primaries."  These  last  are  primaries  in  the  old  sense;  that 
is  to  say,  private  party  meetiugs,  placed,  however,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  such  as  the  prohibition  to  hold  them  in 
drinking-saloons,  the  obligation  to  convene  and  hold  them 
under  fixed  conditions  of  publicity.  The  appointment  of  the 
party  committees,  the  selection  of  candidates  for  local  offices, 
and  the  choice  of  delegates  to  the  conventions  must  take  place 
in  the  "official  primaries,"  conducted  at  the  cost  of  the  State 
under  the  direction  of  public  officers.  Only  electors  officially 
enrolled  for  this  purpose  are  entitled  to  vote,  as  in  Kentucky, 
with  this  difference,  that  their  declarations  of  membership  of 
a  party  remain  secret  until  after  the  day  following  the  general 
election.  A  public  officer  specially  entrusted  with  the  affairs 
of  the  primaries  (custodian  of  primary  records)  divides  each 
ward  and  assembly  district  into  primary  districts,  one  month 
before  the  day  of  the  primary,  and  establishes  two  polling- 
places  in  each  district :  the  first  of  these  is  assigned  to  the  party 
which  cast  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  Governor  at  the 
last  election,  while  the  second  serves  for  all  the  other  parties. 
The  operations  of  the  primaries  are  conducted  by  inspectors, 
appointed  by  representatives  of  the  public  authority  (in  the 
city  of  New  York  by  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners),  and 
paid  out  of  the  public  funds.  They  are  chosen  among  the 
adherents  of  the  respective  parties,  either  from  a  list  presented 
by  the  party  commmittees,  or  outside  it.  The  law  of  New 
York  lays  down  these  strict  rules  not  only  for  the  primaries, 
but  also  makes  them  applicable  to  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ventions of  all  the  political  areas,  following  in  this  the  ex- 
ample of  Massachusetts.1 

The  California  law  on  the  primaries  in  certain  respects  goes 
still  farther  than  the  New  York  law  in  assimilating  the  pri- 
mary elections  of  the  parties  to  general  elections :  the  primaries 
of  all  the  parties  are  held  together,  their  members  all  vote  at 

1  Elsewhere  we  find  (in  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  Michigan,  Ohio),  on  the 
subject  of  conventions,  only  a  few  provisions  here  and  there  punishing  acts 
of  bribery  of  delegates  or  forbidding  the  delegates  to  give  a  proxy  to  any  per- 
son to  represent  them  at  those  conventions. 
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the  wm«  time  and  in  the  samu  pbw«t,  in  Oktka  it  m. 

to  vnlc  in  the  [jrimarii-*  nf  botb  parties;  imliiiiit.: 
officers,    UTniiniMTl.'i]    mi.}.    lhr>   parlies,    preside*   mi  all  tba 

BpwrtloBt|  Uw  ooanlttMi  «f  tin*  partial  and  their  inspectors 

:ire  tliu.tr<>m[i[t'lt'lv  ■■  Th«f  prr 

officer*  are  appointed  by  tlm  pablla  authority  from  the  g 
lift  Of  the  flMton,  ami  they  an*  obliged  to  accept  the  rtutjr  lihp 
jury  men. 

Thus  the  legislator  has,  Stop  by  step,  ended  by  eoaiplctc-lr 
transforming  the  character  of  tho  primaries:  the  primary,  io 
tin'  HUM  of  ■  meeting,  of  a  del  i  lucrative  assembly  of  the  party, 
1.4  oltiei:illy  nWltimtflT;  it  is  one  election  the  m 
those  which  existed  under  tho  Constitution.  The  last  staff, 
represented  by  the  laws  of  1898  and  1890,  is  of  course  beyond 
tin:  Hnasj  of  criticism  for  the  moment,  so  far  as  practical  n 
are  concerned.  But  the  experience  of  the  preceding  atagaa 
has  lief  ii  a  disappointing  one.  It  has  not  fulfilled  the  hopes 
which  were  entertained  of  these  laws.  In  the  first  place,  the 
apod  citi/ens  were  expected  henceforth  to  exhibit  a  greater 
btnOBt  in  the  primaries  now  that  they  were  prot#cted  by  the 
law,  mill  Hint  each  eilm-n  could  l-  sure  tliat  his  voice  would 
nut  In*  drowned  in  '  I  hat  hi*  vole  would  not  be 

m.tit«i  away  with,  Ho.     In  reality  notUngel  the  kind  ■■•curred, 
with  a  few  variations  tin*  primaries  remained,  and  still  an-,  in 

I  of  tat  politician*.  Having  failed  to rou-e  the  indif- 
!<  i  i:<  i-  i if  the  good  citizens,  the  laws  on  the  primari**  hare  in 
no  way  put  down  the  abuses  which  tainted  their  proe-nlnre. 
For,  however  minute  the  regulations  hid  down  by  tlm  Uw  may 
be,  the  observance  of  them  always  dejiends  on  tba  party  ram- 
uiittt'i's  and  tlie  election  "judges  "  or  "iBspect-irs,"  who  are 

1  or  suggested  by  these  committee*  i  being  takra  fnan 
among  their  immediate  associates,  they  are  naturally 
t.i  wink  at  tin-   brretrolaritia*  and  the  atftuea  in  ■ 
in  imaging  King  is  interested.1 


'TllUw 


nil l- 1   bj  lb- 
•uhmlt'd  few  IhU  . 
pah  >k  miih-ntr.  Wise 
pock pu  u»d  l^BsH  i 


->-n  In  lb*  8I»!—  wblrb  b*4  Mrtvwlxl  lb* 
a*.  I..t  laMaac*  In  lhal  «t  Miwir-,  at  W   La-ala. 
arc  ■f-n4»U>l  bj  (ha  pablfct  sattartr-  bw  ■  L» 
"     Ina  af  Uw  partita  nod  ta*4l  hwitiiM  ,  Uw 
rwwmlljr  Uw  nil 
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Besides,  and  tliis  is  a  crucial  point,  the  rules  embodied 
in  the  laws  quoted  provide  no  solution  whatever  for  the 
preliminary  question  on  which  the  character  of  the  pri- 
maries, as  meetings  really  representative  of  the  party,  depends ; 
namely,  who  is  entitled  to  vote  in  the  primaries.  Almost  all 
the  laws  referred  to  have  been  obliged  to  leave  it,  either 
expressly  or  by  implication,  to  the  party  committees  to  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  required;  that  is  to  say,  to  let  this 
great  instrument  of  oppression  remain  in  their  hands.  The 
only  restrictions  on  the  power  of  exclusion  by  the  committees 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Massachusetts  law,  which  prohibits  pre- 
venting an  elector  from  taking  part  in  the  caucus  because  he 
has  voted  for  an  independent  candidate  for  a  political  office 
(§  85),  and  in  the  New  York  law,  which  secures  the  right  of 
being  enrolled  in  a  political  party  to  electors  who  are  members 
of  a  special  organization  in  view  of  the  municipal  elections 
(§  2).  The  definition  by  the  law  of  the  test  of  party  loyalty 
for  admission  to  the  primaries  —  such  as  has  been  attempted, 
for  instance,  in  Wisconsin  —  far  from  guaranteeing  the  rights  of 
the  elector,  constitutes  an  infringement  of  his  political  liberty; 
for  it  not  only  asks  him  to  disclose  how  he  has  voted  at  the 
last  election,  but  prevents  him  from  co-operating  with  the  party 
of  his  choice,  if  he  has  changed  his  opinions  since  that  election. 
The  right  of  the  elector  to  co-operate  with  his  party,  and  the 
honesty  of  the  vote  in  the  primaries,  are  not,  it  is  true,  better 
guaranteed  by  the  legislation  of  certain  States  which  thought 
they  would  show  their  liberalism  by  allowing,  subject  to 
taking  an  oath  in  case  of  challenge,  any  one  to  vote  in  the 
primaries  of  a  party  who  "  has  the  intention  of  acting  with  the 
party  at  the  next  election,"  or  who  "is  in  sympathy  with 
the  aims  and  objects  of  the  party"  or  declares  himself  "in 
good  faith"  a  member  of  the  party.  The  sanction  of  the 
oath  applied  to  intentions  and  feelings,  even  if  it  were  justi- 

on  Primaries,  p.  144).  At  Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  which  is  far  from  being 
a  stronghold  of  the  Machine,  and  where  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  caucuses 
are  still  more  strict  than  at  St.  Louis,  the  conduct  of  the  officers  gives  rise  to 
loud  complaints:  "  We  have  found  the  presiding  officers  at  caucuses  inclined 
to  assume  large  powers,  and  exercise  them  in  an  arbitrary  and  reprehensible 
manner.  They  threaten  arrest  for  trivial  causes,  and  show  in  various  ways  a 
partisan  spirit.  They  too  often  aim  to  serve  their  friends  or  their  faction, 
rather  than  the  whole  body  of  voters  "  {Conference  on  Primaries,  p.  61). 
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fied  in  law  and  in  ]>olitics,  cannot  \m  effective.  In  practice, 
the  oath  is  not  enforced  at  all,  to  avoid  irritating  the  electors 
who  illicit  perhaps  l>c  still  won  over;  or,  if  it  is  demanded, 
it  is  not  much  of  an  obstacle  to  the  frequenter*  of  drinking- 
saloons  and  nu*n  of  their  kidney  who  lay  themselves  nut  for 
voting  in  the  primaries  of  Imth  parties;  having  Liken  the 
oath,  they  vote  fraudulently  with  an  untroubled  conscience.1 
In  slmrt,  the  kiw  has  not  Immmi  aide,  and  never  will  U*  ab!et 
to  prevent  with  certainty  the  undue  exclusion  or  admission  of 
citizens  into  tin*  counsels  of  the  party,  for  the  |N*remptnry 
reason  that  party  mcmticrship  does  not  admit  of  regulation 
by  an  outside  authority.  This  memtiership  is,  by  its  vrry 
nature,  based  holdy  on  the  conformity  of  feelings  existing 
between  the  meiulNT  and  the  party,  a  conformity  which 
cannot  lie  defined  or  laid  down  by  third  jHTsons.  A  State 
which  attempted  it  would  lie  1«m1  into  arbitrariness  or  con- 
fusion, as  has  U*eii  shown  by  the  laws  of  certain  States 
which  we  have  just  analyzed.  Tin*  State  is  as  jNiwerh-M 
against  the  despot ism  wielded  over  the  mcmliers  by  the  |arly 
or  its  representatives,  legitimate  or  not,  as  it  in  against  the 

desjmtisiu  wiehleil  by  the  < 'hlireh  o\er   Its   follower^,   each  tlr»" 

jM>tisiu  tieing  fouud«'d  on  the  willing  or  jiassive  absent  of  the 
very  persons  on  whom  it  presses.  The  vietims  of  this  d«**|"*ic 
power  can  only  liU-rate  tliemselves  from  it  by  1  {Iterating  their 
conscience.  If  they  an*  unable  to  do  this,  the  arm  of  the  State 
cannot  help  them. 

The  ]e^i>l.itioii  protecting  tin*  primaries,  with  all  its  minute 
precautions,  etnild  not,  of  cnurse,  !»•  more  successful  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  contahiil.it  ions  which  Iiece.ssanlv  precede  rrrnr 
vote,  every  workuig-up  ot  a  candidature,  ipt  to  the  intrigue* 
which  surimmd  it;  the  um^t  advanced  laws  on  the  Mihjert 
have  thrust  the  party  •  •rgam/atinns  out  of  the  Cam-tin,  .ill  the 
doors  "t  wl.j.  h  an*  n«-w  guarded  by  public  auth««r;U  ;  but 
they  e.iiijint  pii'Vi-nt  them  f i •  >m  retiring  into  an  ant«- f.iueu* 
and  d:i»  ■  '  '.n.:  t^-ir  oim-imT  :■  •!■  -*  fi«'iu  there.  The  ••  s].it»\**  which 
is  made  up  bei.i:i«l  t!i«*  ^■••!i',\  and  which  predetermine*  the 


1  Siiif  M.-  «<V>i  w.e*  :M r«*l'w-i  n  IUi-l.ti  \>y  thr  lav  •>(  WT.  "  thr  trvvtoW 
hj«  :n  ri^oil  r.itli>r  linn  l  rn.!.:»li^  1  It  i»  ImmhhI  qi>f«ti>in  Irv  thai  mar* 
|a-r%"'.'<  •■•  '■  '  .'  ti^  t<<  urn-  |'.ir'\  li:tw  \ •  >t t-^l  m  Ihr  rarii  u*  of  th#>  ••tli^ff  yafii 
llj-iti  •-«!  r  I-  f"fi  ,  an<l  iii«-it«  («ji>:ii!y  '    ^".yirrjHV  <>*  /'rimunr«.  p  i*.^ 
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result  of  the  primaries  to  such  a  large  extent,  is  inevitably 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  legislator:  it  is  protected  by  the  force 
of  the  private  arrangements  got  up  beforehand  by  those  con- 
cerned, as  well  as  by  the  inertia  of  the  electoral  mass,  which 
gravitates  in  the  orbit  of  "regularity."  The  law  has  been 
able  to  lay  hand  only  on  the  outside  apparatus  of  the  prima- 
ries, and  it  can  only  effectively  protect  the  externals,  the  pub- 
licity and  the  good  order  of  their  meetings,  the  right  of  those 
who  take  part  in  the  primary  to  make  themselves  heard,  to 
record  their  votes  without  let  or  hindrance,  the  taking  and 
honest  counting  of  all  the  votes  without  any  distinction,  and, 
at  the  most,  it  can  also  protect  the  honesty  of  the  vote  against 
corruption,  so  far  as  that  is  possible  for  the  law.  In  short, 
the  law  has  only  been  able  to  apply  to  the  primaries  the  police 
supervision,  which  is  the  sum  total  of  the  State's  power  over 
members  of  organizations,  whether  of  a  religious,  political,  or 
any  other  kind.  Thanks  to  the  law,  it  has  perhaps  been  possi- 
ble, in  some  localities,  to  check  those  practices  of  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  primaries  which  can  be  reached  by  the  police 
power.  In  any  event,  the  results  obtained  have  not  been  of 
great  importance.  Generally,  the  frauds  committed  in  the 
primaries  remain  unpunished,  in  spite  of  the  law.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public  authority,  whose  duty  it  is  to  com- 
mence or  to  conduct  the  prosecutions,  are  elective  officers  whose 
nominations  are  made  in  these  primaries,  and  perhaps  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  vory  people  who  perpetuate  frauds. 
They  would  have  done  their  duty  if  they  had  been  supported 
or  encouraged  by  public  opinion,  but  the  misdeeds  of  the  pri- 
maries are  not  such  as  excite  its  wrath;  in  any  event,  this 
wrath  is  never  of  long  duration, — the  next  day  people  are 
indignant,  they  inveigh  loudly  against  the  politicians,  and 
then  they  go  back  to  their  business.  That  is  the  secret  of  the 
ineffectiveness  and,  one  might  almost  say,  the  uselessness  of 
all  these  laws  protecting  the  primaries.  Public  opinion,  at 
least  a  notable  section  of  it,  has,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few 
years,  so  far  realized  the  importance,  the  imperative  necessity, 
of  purifying  the  primaries,  as  to  demand  laws  against  [the 
offenders;  but  it  has  not  yet  got  the  will  and  the  energy  to 
make  these  laws  a  reality.  At  the  best,  it  is  still  in  the 
phase  of   Video  meliora  j^'oboque,  deter iora  sequor.      At  the 


lltai  frum  dilTiTfi.t  pull  "f  t!i«  I'njdD  which 
•  v.  Fork,  in  UU,  to  consult  over  a  "  practical  reform 
of  primary  rli-.'i  inns,"  ;i  NpMMBM  [vaof  ttM  State  of  Missouri, 
which  [k"*si .■•sis,  u  W  btVs  been  able  to  satisfy  ourselves,  u 
extremely  strict  legislation  on  the  subject,  remarked:  "No 
laws  will  count  if  tlu'y  canti  i  his  lias  own  cur 

trouble  in  Missouri.  Tin-  fraud  out-paced  the  law.  .  .  .  Then 
has  been  fraud  in  primary  elections  here,  mtich  of  it  Big  rant, 
for  twenty  years.  I  have  known  men  to  be  arrested,  — a  few, 
—  but  never  oh  prosecuted  earnestly  and  seat  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. I  raid  rathe*  set  one  hirer  of  primary  repeatrr* 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  than  to  have  the  legislature  of  Mis- 
souri say  to  me, 'We  will  enact  into  law  any  plan  for  a  primary 
election  that  you  may  submit.'  "  ■ 

Thus,  -i1  i  of  the  primaries  proved 

ni'-ff-'ctivr,  while  shewtna^  under  a  new  asjif-ct  ami  in  the 
most  cimi'lii-.iv,.  nwnner,  the  fntilfty  «nnf  the 

|i;iriu-H  into  the  sphere   of  kaa  Btntt,  o|  which  I 
that  legalization  was  the  last  and  the  longest  si 
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"While  attempts  were  thus  being  made  to  purify  tie  * 
Of  political  life  by  legislative  reforms,  other  efforts  of  the  ■ 
kind  were  brought  to  bear  directly  on  some  particular  depart- 
ments of  public  life  which  were  most  contaminated  by  eorrap- 
liuu.     The  crying  abuses  in  the  municipal  sphere  appear  id  la 
ongiy  for  special  legislative  remedies.    The  awakwaiaf 
.  which  lias  taken  place  and  Bothered  Strength 
in  tit.*  oontM  of  the  hut  twenty  .vara,  centred  on  the  nrublneiif 
t!iiiiin'i]ial  organisation,  and  gave  rise  t 
had  by  diverse  ai 
The  first  thorough  L 
in  1877  by  a  special  legislative  <  oannlaa-im  appointed  by  Til- 
den,  Governor  of  the  .State  of  New  York,'  jiointed  out  a*  th* 

1  Ci>nf*r*Htr  on  fHmmrit*,  pp.  1*8.  It*. 

■  ll  U  rtfbt  in  t.i-oiiiin  nn  cutter  ■rh»m»  »f  atualrlBal  nlaca.  i 
1*17  I*  s  ombdiHUx  '•(  U>-  l'.a-a  <'i  ah.  el  Nee  V«t,  «4.«  Um  * 
H»roiu  II.  Etluu,  lutl  aatHxlio)  la  ■  iwioi— I  nr*1 
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causes  of  the  evil :  (1)  the  incompetence  and  dishonesty  of  the 
men  who  govern  the  city ;  (2)  the  introduction  of  party  poli- 
tics into  municipal  affairs,  which  was  the  primary  source  of 
the  preceding  cause;  and  (3)  the  improper  intervention  in 
local  affairs  of  the  legislature,  which  regulated  them  at  hap- 
hazard, by  special  laws,  or  even  prostituted  its  power  of 
making  these  laws  to  the  interests  of  the  predominant  politi- 
cal party  or  to  financial  undertakings  which  had  designs  on 
municipal  property.1  The  leading  idea  of  the  authors  of  this 
report  was  that  a  municipality  is  in  no  way  a  political  body, 
but  a  business  organization  with  the  duty  of  administering  the 
property  of  the  community,  like  a  joint-stock  company  which 
runs  a  private  concern.  This  idea  led  them  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  municipal  shareholders,  the  ratepayers  of  the  city, 
ought  alone  to  choose  its  administrators,  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  citizens  who,  not  paying  any  municipal  rates,  have  no 
right  to  dispose  of  them ;  and,  not  feeling  the  effects  of  extrava- 
gant or  untrustworthy  management,  have  no  interest  in  elect- 
ing honest  and  competent  administrators.  The  commission, 
therefore,  proposed  to  establish  two  municipal  assemblies;  the 
one  chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  and  the  other,  composed  of 
six  to  fifteen  members  and  holding  the  purse-strings,  by  the 
limited  suffrage  of  those  who  pay  a  fixed  minimum  of  rates. 
The  fundamental  conception  of  the  commission  was  true  in 
part  only :  in  the  modern  State  the  powers  of  a  municipal  gov- 
ernment are  not  confined  to  local  economic  interests,  they 
include  also  duties  of  a  public  kind,  delegated  by  the  State, 
which  consequently  affect  the  interests  of  all  the  citizens 
whether  municipal  shareholders  or  not.  But  even  if  it  were 
legitimate,  the  limitation  of  the  municipal  electorate  could  not 
be  efficacious:  the  incapable  or  dishonest  administrators  are 
not  elected  exclusively  by  the  votes  of  the  non-ratepayers; 
the  latter  only  make  up  the  total  of  the  parties  among  which 
the  "better  element "  is  distributed.  It  is  the  division  of  the 
good  citizens  against  themselves,  it  is  the  division  into  politi- 
cal parties  in  the  sphere  of  municipal  affairs  witli  which  poli- 

1 "  Report  of  the  Committee  to  devise  a  Plan  for  the  Government  of  Cities 
in  the  State  of  New  York,"  Albany,  March  6, 1877  (State  of  New  York  Assembly 
Documents,  Vol.  VI,  No.  6M).  This  very  remarkable  report  has  lately  been 
reprinted,  in  its  essential  part,  in  Municipal  Affairs,  September,  1SSI9,  under 
the  title  "  Report  of  the  Tilden  Commission." 
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UM  bM  no  concern,  Hull.  .  ti  J.l.-s  tli.'  M  MBttUM  '■>  p  I  ■> 
under  the  party  flag.  If,  instead  'if  fighting  mm  auolhrr  lih* 
the  Hlues  and  the  Greens  nf  the  Etonian  circus,  tbsse  "goad  ■ 
citizens  united  to  demand  only  guarantors  of  capacity  and 
honest;  fr»m  tin-  mimni]ial  QUjdidsjftta,  those  who  have  hob* 
to  give  would  not  bo  able  to  get  in.  In  consequence,  m  loag 
aa  the  elector  persisted  in  looking  at  nothing  hut  th*  party 
colour  of  the  candidates,  the  exclusion  of  the  poor  eitixrns 
from  the  municipal  suffrage  would  only  have  had  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  absolute  number  of  the  voters,  but  would  not 
have  altered  the  result  of  the  vote,  lastly,  even  if  the  pro- 
posed limitation  of  the  electorate  eould  be  effectual,  it  waa  not 
realizable:  to  restrict  the  power  of  universal  suffrage  the  con- 
sent of  universal  suffrage  waa  necessary.  The  legislature  uf 
the  State  of  F«W  York,  on  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  ma* 

lid  not  earn  to  submit  to  the  people  tbe  const ttutiunal 
change  recommended  by  it.  The  plan  of  the  committee  fell 
through. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  impossible  that  universal  suf- 
frage, in  ti -  mi  1 1  m.  iii-  ii  n-ii-r  which  it  worked,  could  rvrreMure 

a.  better  class  of  members  for  the  city  councils.  Considering 
the  r.nnicils,  in  a  way,  aa  given  over  to  incapacity  ami  dis- 
honesty, the  reformers  tried  to  obviate  tlie  effreta  of  tbeir 
mischievous  activity  by  preventing  them  from  arting.  TWy 
set  to  work  to  cut  down  the  jurisdiction  and  the  powers  of  tb» 
city  council*.  The  existing  municipal  organ  tuition  had  Im 
modelled  on  the  political  organisation,  in  which  the  legislative 
was  placed  above  the  executive,  and  was  even  entrusted  with 
functions  which  belonged  rather  to  the  province  of  the  exaea- 
I  iv.     Now  the  position  was  reversed,  the  powers  uf  thesaarar 

!  tanned  to  Mich  an  extent  as  to  make  him  deliberately 
a  "nmnkipaj  dictator":  be  was  in  no  way  accountable  to  the 
council,  he  eould  appoint  and  dismiss  the  ehu-f  municipal 
officers  at  Iiis  pis  ■  ..rcr  the 

decisions  of  the  council  in  the  extremely  limiUd  sphiie 
of    authority   that    waa    left    to    u  ty,    wars 

up  among  the  members  of  th*  council,  th* 
mayor,  and  numerous  committees  or  officials,  which  were  otto 
independent  of  one  another,  had  been  practically  m 
When  laid  on  the  mayor,  who  was  chosen  directly  by  the  p 
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it  would  become  a  reality,  argued  the  reformers ;  knowing  whom 
to  call  to  account  in  case  of  bad  government,  the  people  could 
strike  directly  at  the  culprit ;  in  committing  supreme  power  into 
the  hands  of  one  man,  the  people  will  be  obliged  to  be  careful  in 
the  choice  of  that  man,  and  they  can  do  this  more  easily  than 
when  they  have  to  elect  a  more  or  less  numerous  assembly. 

This  system  of  municipal  organization,  inaugurated  about 
the  years  1882-1885  in  Brooklyn,  Boston,  and  New  York,  was 
soon  introduced  into  several  other  cities.  It  was  received 
with  marked  favour;  it  was  supposed  to  provide  a  specific 
against  municipal  disorders;  it  was  cracked  up  as  a  great  inno- 
vation in  the  art  of  local  government  which  America  offered 
the  world  along  with  the  town  meeting.1  Among  the  brilliant 
champions  of  this  system  a  few,  like  Mr.  Seth  Low,  who  was 
mayor  of  Brooklyn  under  the  new  regime,  were  able  to  add 
to  their  arguments  a  the  most  eloquent  one  of  all  —  their  own 
successful  experience.  But,  as  a  whole,  the  "municipal  dic- 
tator" system  was  far  from  yielding  the  desired  results. 
Sometimes  it  brought  into  power  superior  men,  sometimes 
politicians  of  the  worst  stamp,  sometimes  it  started  a  sort  of 
municipal  revival,  at  other  times  it  perpetuated  the  old  abuses. 
The  city  of  Brooklyn  itself  supplied  an  instance  of  these 
variations,  — according  as  the  see-saw  of  the  political  parties 
changed  the  men  in  power, — and  practically  demonstrated 
that  the  "  municipal  dictator  "  system  had  no  intrinsic  efficacy. 
In  fact,  all  its  fundamental  ideas,  however  correct  in  substance, 
were  stretched  too  far.  Responsibility  and  absolute  concentra- 
tion of  powers  do  not  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand.  The  gov- 
ernment of  cities  by  municipal  councils  and  their  committees 
is  in  no  way  unsound  in  itself,  the  example  of  Europe  proves 
exactly  the  contrary.  If  it  was  otherwise  in  the  United 
States,  this  was  because  the  men  of  whom  the  councils  were 
composed  were  unsound.  The  direct  responsibility  to  the 
people  of  a  man  invested  by  them  with  supreme  power  is  a 
delusion  which  lias  been  attended  over  and  over  again  with 
the  most  humiliating  results  for  the  political  communities 

1  Cf.  The  City  Government  of  Boston,  by  Nathan  Matthews,  Jr.,  Boston, 
1895,  p.  173. 

*  The  reader  will  find  the  defence  of  the  system  in  question  very  effectively 
stated  in  Address?*  and  Papers  on  Municipal  Government,  by  Seth  Low. 
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which  have  bfieu  led  to  adopt  this  syntrm.  It  i>  simpl 
an  abdication  of  liberty  OB  lb*  part  "f  the  ciutens  and  i 
encouragement  to  vratj  torn  of  despotism  A  dictator  u  a 
rimiitiiiii.-  to  rebelUofl  only,  whether  nods  with  lmllru  or,  i 

Em  OOBBtrlM  to  flailed,  with  ballot!.     To  b*  real  and  ■  ■'  ■ 

iiliiv  nmt  be  DontlatuMM  sad  miossiliigi  »«d  tna 
is  possible  onlj     ■  ■  -  -  -  <  representative  assemblies, 

under  tlm  system  of  control  which  they  ensure.  The  old 
sophism  of  personal  responsibility  to  the  people  appeared  in 
this  particular  OsM  nil  the  BOM  gross  tliat,  as  n 
battles  were  always  fought  on  party  questions,  the  \ 
the  mayor  was  mixed  up  with  his  jiarty — be  rose  and  fell 
with  it.  There  was,  therefore,  in  reality,  no  responsibility  but 
party  responsibility.     But  it  was  this  which  by  elimin 

M&iOBI  of  individual  merit  had  lowered  the  munieiji 
councils  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  a  demand  for  a  die 
Tin-  NJBMdj  offend  b)  the  auiocrii.ii!  mayor  synb-m,  therefui 
only  brought  buck  the  very  evil  which  it  was  intendnl  to  r 
It  I'vn  Bade  it  e/onei  by  bestowing  power  on  a  single  i 
vidual,  it  afforded  greater  facility  lor  prostituting  t 
to  the  interests  of  the  party  whenever  the  mayor  was  irwlii 
that  way;  by  giving  each  new  mayor  the  right  of  rbi 
the  inuiiii    i  pretext  of  making  their  r 

nihility  more  effective,  it  legalised  the  spoils  system;  far  fi 
eliminating  the  boss,  it  ill!  leeilill  his  influence,  an  indivi 
being  more  manageable  than  an  assembly,  and  the  extent  o 
his  power  offering  a  larger  prey  to  the  greed  of  the  boas.  The 
■tor"  system  thus  tended  to  ilinilllawiine  ill  le 
iiiniinii  |mrty  despotism  all  along  Uie  line. 

Xhe  deJest  i»  the  political  reomitiag  of  the  city  Trrftt* 
was  usually  aggravuted  by  tin*  indifference  of  the  elecbM-s,  we* 
did  not  attach  sufficient  importance  to  the  choice  of  their 
■  ilili-K.  lty  concentrating  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  aaayor, 
and  reducing  the  puwers  of  the  city  councils  to  a  cipher,  lbs 
now  system  made  the  chiton  take  still  leas  interest  in  the 
composition  of  these  assemblies,  it  put  a  premium  o*.  their 
want  of  public  spirit,  and  tended  to  take  away  the  last  vaster* 
of  reepon  'idciIs,  ih-gradvd 

by  the  law  Itself.     Thos  tlir.  new  system  of  nun 
ration,  which  was  intended  to  restore  responsibility,  threat- 
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ened  to  do  away  with  it  everywhere.  The  exceptional 
qualities  of  the  persons  who  happened  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  municipal  administration  could  alone  mitigate  the  defects 
of  the  system  or  even  turn  them  to  account  in  the  interest  of 
good  government,  according  to  the  general  possibilities,  as  old 
as  the  world  itself,  of  absolutism  with  its  advantages  and  its 
dangers.  There  was  nothing  new  or  peculiar  to  America  which 
could  temper  or  regulate  this  absolutism  but  the  power  of 
public  opinion,  stronger  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere. 
But  these  more  or  less  eminent  persons,  realizing  the  ideal  of 
the  "good  tyrant,"  had  no  better  chance  of  getting  in  than 
before,  for  the  party  system  held,  as  before,  the  keys  of  all 
the  public  positions.  The  novelty  of  the  "  municipal  dictator  " 
system,  and  the  stir  raised  about  it,  had  caused  public  opinion 
to  wake  up  with  a  start  in  a  good  many  American  cities,  and 
had  produced  fits  of  public  spirit  which  made  it  possible  to 
effect  a  temporary  clean-up  in  the  municipal  household  and  to 
carry  out  certain  more  or  less  durable  improvements.  The 
municipal  dictator  system  offered  but  one  permanent  result, 
a  very  appreciable  one  in  the  eyes  of  so  many  American 
citizens :  it  saved  them  the  trouble  of  governing  themselves, 
and  gave  them  the  illusion  of  having  found  an  effective  mode 
of  government  which  worked  of  itself. 

The  centralization  created  at  the  expense  of  the  city  councils 
by  the  institution  of  the  autocratic  mayor  did  not  stop  at  his 
office;  certain  powers  withdrawn  from  the  council  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  legislature  or  even  to  the  State  governor, 
who  had  been  entrusted,  for  instance,  with  the  appointment 
of  the  commissioners  of  police.  That  is  to  say,  municipal 
powers  were  transferred  to  the  bodies  or  to  the  officials  most 
exposed  to  party  pressure,  from  which  those  powers  had  to 
be  relieved. 

The  curtailment  of  the  powers  of  the  city  councils  gradu- 
ally extended  to  one  branch  after  another.  In  several  cities 
the  councils  were  shorn  not  only  of  their  administrative  pre- 
rogatives, but  they  were*  limited  in  their  so-called  legislative 
ones  —  in  the  right  of  organizing  the  administration,  of 
making  regulations.  Lastly,  they  were  almost  entirely 
stripped  of  their  budgetary  powers.  The  right  of  initiative 
in  expenditure  was  taken  from  them;  the  budget  is  framed 
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wielded  over  it.  "Home  Rule  for  the  cities"  became  the 
watchword  and  the  cry  of  the  day.  The  reader  is  already 
aware  that  in  the  absence  of  an  organic  municipal  law  in 
several  States,  the  cities  in  those  States  are  governed  by 
special  "charters,"  granted  to  each  by  the  State  legislature, 
which  is  free  to  modify  them  as  it  thinks  fit.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  this  state  of  things,  the  legislatures  constantly  inter- 
vened to  modify  the  charter  of  this  or  that  city,  sometimes  in 
one  point  and  sometimes  in  another,  by  creating  or  abolish- 
ing offices,  by  imposing  certain  works  and  expenditure  on  the 
city,  etc.,  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  municipalities. 
The  undeniable  harm  done  by  this  intervention  was,  to  a  great 
extent,  but  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  subordination  of  local 
affairs  to  party  rule,  which  has  made  the  municipality  a  battle- 
field for  the  State  and  national  parties,  and  a  preserve  for  the 
leaders  of  the  organizations  in  quest  of  spoils  and  for  the 
capitalist  speculators :  the  parties  or  the  pirates  who  operated 
under  their  flag  worked  the  legislative  power  from  the  capital 
of  the  State  in  order  to  compass  their  aims  of  electoral  strategy 
or  piracy, — which  accounts  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  useless 
or  mischievous  laws  inflicted  by  the  legislatures  on  the  muni- 
cipalities. The  Home  Rule  proposed  as  a  remedy  would  have 
restored  freedom  to  the  cities,  but  would  it  have  liberated 
them  from  party  rule,  to  which  they  were  bound  not  by  this  or 
that  organization  of  powers,  but  by  moral  ties;  and  did  not  the 
effect  of  Home  Rule  depend  on  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  to 
be  worked,  and  might  it  not  just  as  well  supply  the  dominant 
political  party,  free  from  all  restraint,  with  a  new  weapon  for 
exploiting  the  resources  of  the  city  with  more  impunity  than 
ever?  The  plan  adopted  for  realizing  Home  Rule  was  to  pro- 
hibit the  legislatures  from  legislating  on  municipal  matters 
by  special  laws  —  laws  of  local  concern.  This  heroic  remedy 
was,  however,  difficult  of  application,  owing  to  the  inelasticity 
of  the  existing  municipal  organization  which  made  special 
laws  unavoidable.1  In  practice  the  prohibition  of  special 
legislation  is  generally  evaded  by  means  of  drafting  expedients. 
Lastly,  among  the  various  reforms  of  electoral  legislation, 
introduced  of  late  years,  one  dealt  specially  with  municipal 

1  Cf.  on  this  last  point  F.  Good  now,  Municipal  Problems,  New  York,  1897, 
pp.  73-78. 
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for  the  municipal  candidates  selected  by  the  party  organm- 
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bad  government  of  the  cities,  but  it  provided  matter  for 
jeremiads  rather  than  became  the  guiding-point  or  the  pivot 
of  the  efforts  at  reform,  except  in  the  case  of  the  material 
separation  of  the  municipal  from  the  other  elections.  The 
reformers  expended  the  best  of  their  energy  in  recasting  or 
reconstructing  the  machinery  of  municipal  government;  they 
thought  the  evil  was  due  mainly  to  structural  imperfections : 
"For  the  general  inefficiency  of  their  city  governments  in 
the  past,  Americans  need  not  blame  universal  suffrage,  nor  the 
other  special  conditions  which  affect  them.  The  fault  has 
been  organic  in  the  structure  of  city  government.  The  remedy 
must  be  sought  in  a  change  of  that  structure."1  No  doubt 
there  were  grave  defects  in  the  municipal  organization;  the 
problems  which  they  raised  were  important,  extremely  impor- 
tant, but,  after  all,  of  relative  importance.  The  real  crux 
did  not  lie  there,  but  in  the  motive  power  of  the  machinery 
and  in  the  methods  by  which  it  was  set  in  motion.  Believ- 
ing in  the  efficacy  of  machinery,  the  legislative  reformers 
expected  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  effect  by  straining  it  to 
the  utmost,  and  they  indulged  in  conceptions  which  were  as 
one-sided  in  principle  as  they  were  summary  in  execution: 
the  mayor  had  not  sufficient  power  in  municipal  govern- 
ment, he  was  made  a  dictator;  the  legislature  intervened  in 
an  improper  way,  it  was  forbidden  to  legislate ;  the  municipal 
council  managed  the  property  of  the  city  badly,  it  was  bound 
hand  and  foot.  The  public,  again,  whose  attention  was 
attracted  by  these  legislative  experiments,  was  lulled  by 
the  assurance  which  they  conveyed  that  a  remedy  had  been 
discovered  and  the  evil  averted. 

Besides  municipal  government,  legislative  reform  grappled 
with  the  disease  of  political  corruption  in  another  special 
sphere  —  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  States.  Issuing 
from  the  groove  of  the  primaries  and  the  conventions,  and 
being  composed  in  great  part  of  low,  venal  politicians,  these 
assemblies  had  sunk  to  the  last  depths  of  public  contempt. 
Improvement  of  the  legislatures  being  considered  hopeless, 
attempts  were  made,  as  in  the  case  of  the  city  councils,  and 
with  even  more  method,  to  limit  their  powers,  to  leave  them 

l  Seth  Low,  The  Problem  of  City  Government,  in  the  volume  above  quoted, 
p.  31. 
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which  it  has  assumed  of  choosing  the  candidates,  this  system 
has  installed  in  power  the  mercenary  politicians  and  all  the 
corruption  that  followed  in  their  train.  This  usurped  authority 
must  be  withdrawn  from  the  conventions  and  restored  to  the 
people.  The  people  assembled  in  party  meetings  should 
nominate  the  candidates  for  all  the  elective  offices;  delegates 
will  no  longer  be  sent  to  conventions,  each  elector  will  be  his 
own  delegate.  This  direct  nomination  is  to  be  made  in  the 
primaries,  which  will  be  conducted  under  the  rules  laid  down 
for  the  final  elections,  with  all  the  legal  safeguards  introduced 
by  the  Australian  Ballot.1  According  to  certain  plans  each 
party  will  hold  its  primary  separately;  according  to  others, 
the  members  of  all  the  parties  will  vote  together,  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  locality,  while  stating 
on  behalf  of  which  party  they  choose  the  candidates.  Fol- 
lowing the  Australian  system,  most  of  the  primary  schemes 
provide  that  a  list  of  the  candidates  of  the  party  is  to  be  drawn 
up  before  the  vote,  on  which  will  be  entered  the  persons 
put  forward  for  that  purpose  by  a  certain  number  of  electors, 
that  is  to  say  by  means  of  "petitions."  The  concentration  of 
the  votes  on  a  few  names  will  be  thus  prepared.2    There  will 

*  Cf.  D.  C.  McMillan,  The  Elective  Franchise  in  the  United  States,  New  York, 
1898 ;  E.  E.  Hoffmann, "  Primary  Elections  "  (Pennsylvania  Monthly,  August, 
1881) ;  the  Evening  Post  of  New  York,  December,  1897,  statement  of  the 
plan  of  M.  F.  Brooks ;  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  February  22, 1897,  the  schemes 
of  R.  M.  da  Follette  and  of  W.  T.  Lewis,  of  Wisconsin ;  Daily  Capital 
Journal,  Salem,  Oregon,  February  18, 1897,  the  plan  of  E.  Hofer,  etc. 

2  To  attain  the  same  object,  that  is  to  say,  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the 
electors  on  the  subject  of  the  candidates  to  be  brought  forward  at  the  primary, 
the  author  of  a  curious  little  book  (The  Protection  of  Majorities,  by  Josiah 
Phillips  Quincy,  Boston,  187G)  proposes  to  publish  a  newspaper  devoted  to  the 
candidatures  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  This  paper,  the  Local  Nominator, 
distributed  gratuitously  from  house  to  house,  will  begin  to  appear  six  weeks 
before  the  election,  and  will  print  communications  from  any  electors  who 
may  have  candidates  to  propose  or  an  opinion  to  express  on  them.  The 
declaration  of  each  elector  will  have  exactly  as  much  weight  as  the  reputa- 
tion for  good  sense  and  integrity  which  he  enjoys  among  his  neighbours.  A 
farmer,  a  trader,  or  a  respected  clergyman,  who  would  never  attend  a  caucus, 
can,  by  means  of  a  paragraph  of  ten  lines  in  the  Loral  Nominator,  enter  into 
relations  with  his  fellow-citizens  and  exchange  opinions  with  them  on  the 
electoral  situation.  The  proposer  of  a  candidate  would  be  perfectly  free  to 
adduce  arguments  in  his  favour,  which  each  elector  can  ponder  over  at  leisure 
and  in  the  stillness  of  his  own  home,  under  conditions  very  different  to  those 
presented  by  the  tumultuous  caucus  meeting.  After  a  month  of  discussion 
conducted  in  this  way,  and  a  fortnight  before  the  election,  the  electors  will 
nominate  the  candidates. 
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Dimot  Domination  ol  tin-  eauilnlatea  ia  not  unknown  to  Ik* 
existing  Drthfldlj  it,  hu  ban  already  tried  in  the  form,  lur 
instance,  of  the  Crawford  County  Plan,  which  I  have  deoeribid 
above  anil  which  has  nut  Iteen  DUMB  of  a  sunceaa,  at  nil  crate 
in  the  Urge  cities.  In  small  places,  where  everybody  knows 
each  oilier,  direct  nomination   is   Dot  attended  with  any  dift- 
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ma  non  rifo  in  tbont,  bee-auto  they  have  too  hut  word  in  the 
elii.1,-,1  of  too  caiKli-i.it.  i.1  In  South  Carolina,  when  direct 
n<i  in  ination  is  applied  Oron  to  Slate  office*,  it  is  going  oat  of 
fav.mr,  complaints  are  made  that  liy  doubling  the  election*  it 
tobfttetfl  alaotoral  contexts  and  keeps  np  agitation.  In  tW 
new  whomai  than  is  nothing  novel  but  the  legal  peneodw* 
applied  to  the  primary  elections,  the  previous  selection  of  cae- 
dwntnrei  by  the  plan  of  "  petitions,  "and,  according  totMttau 

,  the  rating  of  Iha  inkmof  all  the  parties  together. 
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owu  merit  and  on  the  approval  of  the  citizens  who  have  given 
him  their  signatures.1  The  introduction  of  Mr.  Set!)  Low,  as 
candidate  ;it  the  election  of  mayor  of  New  York,  iti  1897,  u 
in  precisely  that  way,  with  the  iclat  which  the  reader  will 
remember,  has  furnished  striking  |>roof  that  this  plan  of  "  free 
nominations"  is  not  Utopian,  ami  that  it  is  a  serious  competitor 
of  the  existing  method  of  choosing  candidates  by  the  Machines. 

Other  reformers,  without  Sacrificing  the  system  of  primaries 
and  conventions,  hope  to  improve  it  by  introducing  into  the 
election  of  delegates  the  representation  of  minorities,  which 
would  allow  the  good  citizens  to  assert  themselves  in  these 
party  assemblies;  or,  again,  by  subdividing  the  electoral  dis- 
tricts of  the  caucuses,  to  enable  all  the  local  electors  to  meet 
and  mingle  as  neighbours  more  or  less  acquainted  with  one 
another. 

Starting  with  the  same  idea  of  small  electoral  districts, 
several  publicists  devoted  all  their  attention,  not  to  reform  in 
the  modes  of  nominating  candidates,  but  to  the  improvement 
of  the  system  of  elections.  According  to  then 
perfection  of  the  electoral  system  which  had  given  rise  to  the 
Caucus  with  all  its  attendant  evils.  Without  local  organization 
enabling  the  citizens  to  deliberate,  the  vote  is  only  a  delus 
and  a  snare,  and  the  citizen,  even  if  he  had  a  hundred  votes, 
will  l>e  only  a  dummy.  The  Germanic  folk  moot,  the  Saxon 
hundreds,  the  town -meeting  of  New  England,  provided  this 
organization.  We  must  go  back  to  them,  said  these  reformers, 
by  basing  the  electoral  system  on  districts  of  one  hundred  to 
three  hundred  electors,  who  can  come  together  without  diffi- 
culty. These  small  constituencies  will  choose  the  members  of 
all  the  legislative  assemblies  by  means  of  elections  at  several 
degrees.  The  elective  method  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum; 
there  will  be  no  more  periodical  elections;  the  term  of  office 
will  no  longer  be  limited;  the  members  of  the  assemblies  will 
remain  in  office  quoad  bene  se  gexserint ;  but  r-aeh  member  can 
always  be  removed  by  the  assembly  of  his  division :  a  member 
of  Congress  by  the  assembly  of  the  State,  a  member  of  this 

IF,    M.    Loniiiis.    "Tlie    F.icliision   ..f  PaMUsn   PulllM    fn.m     Miitik-ffml 

Affair*"    tTruru-Un-i-   ■■(    !>,.■    I.,.>i:-->-;llr  C'lifrrrnce.    fin-    <!<-,<l    t'ilf/  Ijwrrn- 

meat.  Philn.1ili.liiM.  ml!);    D.  B.  Eaton,  The  Oommmtml  u/  MvnitipuHttet, 
Sew  York,  18W,  Ui.  IX. 
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■  pTOpmill,  winch  were,  set  forth,  in  l.HCS,  by  Mr 
Qorpp, '  rtlt  ftfuiwatdf.  revived  aad  developed  with 
much  vigour  by  MOM  writers,  HIIWlllj  by  M  t. 
in  n  whole  series  of  writings,*  and  by  Mr.  S.  K.  Mxfl-ti  ' 
Mi.  BtfalBMr'l  views  are  *tip]Kjrted  by  a  criticism,  as  pene- 
trating a*  it  in  eloquent,  of  tbtt  exuding  party  regime, 
which  fully  txpom  its  defects  Mid  abuses.  According  to 
Mr.  Stjckney's  plan  the  hsirll  of  tin-  eiimllil  at  different 
grades  will  also  and  in  like  manner  be  elected  by  the  people, 
that  ii  to  say,  by  assemblies  of  delegates  emanating  from  lb* 
small,  local  meetings  of  the  citizens.  Tbe  members  of  Congress 
and  the  President  of  the  t  ini.,1  States  can  be  removed  by  Coo- 
gress.  Popular  election  will  take  place  only  to  611  up  vacaft- 
sssssj  hiiiI  an  end  will  be  made  of  those  "  periodical  rorjvnlskioj 
of  the  whole  national  existence  which  we  call  elections."  All 
holders  of  a  public  mandate  will  lie  protected  from  the  tyranny 
of  party  and  will  serve  the  people  only.  Personal  sml 
and  character  will  become  their  sole  qualification*.  Individual 
responsibility  for  individual  acta,  the  abu-nce  of  which  is  the 
crying  defect  of  the  present  system,  will  be  ensured.  Mr 
MolTett,  while  accepting  marly  all  ol  Mr.  Stx-kiiey'i  plan. 
reinforces  it  with  tin-  iiitrudm  lion  nf  direct  legislation  by 
the  people,  of  tbe  referendum,  and  of  proportional  representa- 
tion. This  scheme  will  bring  alioiit  tbe  fundamental  tiff 
>  —  the  rc-rstabl  ishmestt  at* 
the  close  contact  between  the  individual  citirenaud  tbeafenb 
whom  he  chooses  to  manage  his  public  affairs.  The  people  in 
its  primaries  must  be  not  only  the  original  source,  but  the  pec- 
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manent  depositary  of  power.  It  must  control  and  direct  the 
acts  of  its  executive  and  legislative  servants  at  every  degree 
of  the  ladder;  it  must  make  known  its  opinion  on  measures 
as  well  as  on  men.  The  right  of  appeal  to  the  people  from  the 
legislative  assembly  will  diminish  the  intensity  of  party  con* 
flicts,  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  party  discipline  which 
is  practised  at  the  cost  of  the  independence  and  the  honesty  of 
the  members,  and  will  stop  legislative  corruption.  The  con- 
tinuous responsibility  of  each  member  to  his  constituents,  who 
can  always  remove  him,  combined  with  the  referendum,  will 
keep  the  representation  at  a  high  level.  With  the  introduction 
of  direct  legislation  and  the  abolition  of  periodical  elections, 
the  parties  will  no  longer  be  permanent  or  inelastic. 

The  plan  of  small  electoral  districts  will  bring  the  elections 
nearer  to  the  people,  and  the  party  conventions  will  be 
bereft  of  their  occupation.  But  what  is  there  to  prevent  the 
Caucus  from  creeping  into  the  small  local  assemblies,  from 
settling  their  proceedings  beforehand,  and  from  usurping 
power  under  the  new  system  as  it  has  done  under  the  present 
one?  To  obviate  this  Mr.  Charles  P.  Clark  hit  upon  a  device 
which  he  thought  would  nullify  all  the  previous  arrangements 
of  the  Caucus  clique  and  frauds  in  general :  the  electoral  assem- 
blies should  be  formed  by  drawing  lots,  like  juries.  In  every 
place  with  more  than  2000  inhabitants  the  electors  would  be 
divided,  by  drawing  lots,  into  five,  seven,  or  nine  groups  of 
250  persons  at  the  most.  Summoned  secretly  by  personal 
notices  addressed  to  each  member,  each  group  would  choose 
representative  electors,  who  would  appoint  to  local  offices  and 
would  select  representatives  to  the  college  of  the  county  or  city 
electors,  and  so  on.  In  these  colleges  of  electors  the  vote  of 
each  representative  would  count  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  the  citizens  whom  he  represents.  Every  representative, 
whether  elector  or  office-holder,  can  be  summarily  removed  by 
the  assembly  which  has  chosen  him.  The  system  of  drawing 
lots,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  can  nevertheless  invoke  "the 
wisdom  of  old  Greece,  which  employed  it  in  the  selection  of 
juries  (dikasteroi).  Moreover,  the  lot  is  sanctioned  in  both  of 
the  Testaments." * 

1  The  Commonwealth  Reconstructed,  New  York,  1878,  p.  112;  "  A  Logical 
System  of  Municipal  Elections  "  {Proceedings  of  the  Second  National  Confer- 
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obtained  a  partial  application  in  tlie  States  of  Illinois  and 
Pen nsy Ivan ia,  though  witliout  producing  perceptible  changes 
in  political  life.  The  failure  is  attributed  to  the  defective 
character  of  the  special  form  of  minority  representation 
adopted  in  those  States,  which  is  on  the  limited  vote  system. 

The  indifference  usually  displayed  by  the  "good"  citizens 
towards  the  public  interest  has  suggested  the  idea  of  the  com- 
pulsory vote,1  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention, 
and  even  of  the  compulsory  acceptance  of  elective  office. 

Some  proposals,  while  abstaining  from  dealing  with  the 
whole  electoral  system,  seek  to  change  the  modes  of  election  to 
■certain  positions,  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  and  to 
federal  senators! lips  by  entrusting  the  election  to  the  peoph 
The  election  of  the  Senators  by  the  State  legislatures  has  give 
rich  nonentities  exceptional  facilities  for  obtaining  seats  in  tli 
Senate,  if  not  by  direct  corruption,  at  all  events  through  the 
party  organization,  which  they  get  hold  of  by  their  liberal 
contributions  to  the  party.  The  electors  of  a  whole  Statu 
cannot  be  bought,  of  course;  but  if  the  Organization  adopts 
these  millioiniuires  as  regular  candidates  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion, will  not  the  final  result  be  the  same?  The  direct  election 
of  the  President  by  the  people  has  been  the  object  of  proposals 
which  date  from  a  very  long  time  back,  from  the  Jacksonian 
era,  and  which  were  accompanied  with  the  still  older  proposal 
tending  to  substitute  the  district  system  for  the  general  ticket 
system.  The  authors  of  amendments  to  the  constitution 
repeatedly  brought  forward  for  this  purpose  during  the  last 
sixty  or  seventy  years,  by  members  of  one  or  the  other  branch 
of  Congress,  from  Benton,  and  afterwards  Charles  Sumner, 
down  to  their  successors  of  today  —  advocated  the  reform  with 
the  special  object  of  getting  rid  of  the  intervention  of  the 
"intermediate  bodies"  in  the  presidential  election,  of  "doing 
away  with  the  Caucus  or  the  convention."  These  proponill 
in  their  turn  raise  the  question,  what  change  will  there  be 
if  the  presidential  candidates  nominated  by  the  national 
conventions  are  put  straight  on  the  ticket  instead  of  the 
presidential  electors  who  must  vote  for  them?     Would  it  not 
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1»-  simjily   tlisjH'ti.iiiij;   with   the   fi>nii:i! 
electoral  college,   apart  from  the  different  s|>[«>rti.pi 
the   popular   vnU-s   for  tlir  MTCMl   candidates,    if  niuntrd  prr 
ilisiruts    Instead  of,  as  now,    by  State-*  f  —  Mora 
I  (ha  plaa  which  piopoaaa  to  piano  the  election  of  Um 
:  in  the  hands  of  tlm  Nation*]  fiilllllhll ' 

<|  bold  that  tin'  evil  is  due,  not  so  miinh  to  tlw  rln-toral 

system  as  to  the  organization  of  the  public  power*,  to  th» 
separation  of  tin-  legislative  ami  tho  matht  lu-ltr  thr 
present  rcgitim  tli«-  hrst  in  without  guidance  and  the  is  rand 
without  force.  The  remedy  lies  in  the  establishment  of  » 
relations  between  the  two  by  the  admission  of  tl»e  r 
tives  of  the  executive  into  the  assemblies,  — as  in  t 
mentary  regime,  minus  the  responsibility  of  tbe  Cat 
and  by  increasing  the  powers  of  the  executive.* 

Lastly,  in  the  opiniou  of  certain  publicist*,  all  t 
would  be  utterly  ineffective  and  useless;  it  in  trying  to  e 
the  Am  without  having  poriBad  the  want.  The  sooiwof 
the  evil  is  tin'  inilit!iit<-il  right  of  suffrage.  H 
turn  of  the  right  of  suffrage  nothing  will  ev.-r  !-•  *<-■  omplished. 
On  tho  other  hand,  however,  it  1.1  thought  that  if  the  working 
uf  Annrii'-iii  political  lid'  h-aves  so  iniifli  I"  ba  desired,  tin*  I* 
because  the  right  of  suffrage  is  mntihit.-d,  is  restricted  to  qm 
Qiva  women  a  vote,  and  the  wjurt  of  thing*  will  clung*-, 
l-ihin'.il  life  will  be  purified. 

Having  set  out  In  quest  of  remedies  for  the  abuse*  i 
dated  or  Boatarad  by  lim  Gauaua,  ami  having,  a 

■  whole  8eM  of  American  polllkal  life,  the  reform 
appeal  u>  have  n  <<f  their 

search.      After  accompanying  them  U  |    utt,  we 

can  at  last  pause  in  the  already  lengthy  investigation  of  the 
party  ayatan  which  we  base  patiently  pursued  thnmgbout  tfca 
past  and  the  |in'-™i  meaner  of  American  democracy.  A  rioal 
survey  will  enable  us  to  collect  and  fix  in  the  mind  the  gvMtal 
ill  tbe  variety  of 
the  phenomena  that  have  come  under  oar  notice. 

'(Us  fur  ■  <Ibtruuti.n  nl  1I1U  j.hn  In  wiirnl  »rli»n  »ad  Mi 

ilw  A'ufrt  4m  ■".  '".'- 

*  S«  sll  U»  wmitie.  irf  Mr  Oasull.l  llmir.^J.  I>  prnktlu  UtaNs 
Thr  Litton  of  Papular  CvnnMWtf.  N«w  York,  !■**. 


TENTH  CHAPTER 

SUMMARY 


The  American  system  of  party  organization,  which  we  have 
considered  in  its  various  aspects,  was  the  outcome  and  the  ex- 
pression of  triumphant  democracy.  The  eclipse  of  the  old 
ruling  class,  which  became  definitive  after  the  first  quarter  of 
the  last  century,  appeared  to  leave  the  individual,  now  a  meni- 
ber  of  the  sovereign  people,  in  possession  of  the  field.^To 
secure  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  rights  over  the  common- 
wealth, and  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  his  political  duties, 
which  were  growing  more  and  more  complicated  through  the 
extension  of  the  democratic  principle  to  its  furthest  limits, 
and  more  and  more  burdensome  owing  to  the  great  economic 
outburst  which  absorbed  every  energy  —  the  citizen  accepted 
the  services  of  the  party  Organization  formed  on  the  repre- 
sentative method.  This  extra-constitutional  Organization 
assumed  a  twofold  function  in  the  economy  of  the  new  politi- 
cal system:  that  of  upholding  the  paramount  power  of  the 
citizen,  and  of  ensuring  the  daily  working  of  the  govern- 
mental machinery  in  a  democratic  community  whose  volume 
was  continually  increasing  with  unprecedented  rapidity,  and 
whose  composition  was  becoming  more  and  more  heteroge- 
neous. 

In  the  first  of  these  two  undertakings  the  Organization  failed 
miserably,  in  the  second  it  achieved  a  relative  success.^  The 
government  rested  almost  entirely  on  the  elective  system, 
nearly  all  the  office-holders  were  elected,  and  the  shortness  of 
their  terms  of  office  made  it  necessary  to  replace  them  very 
frequently.  How  could  the  citizen,  if  left  to  himself,  have 
grappled  with  this  onerous  task,  which  consisted  in  filling  up 
such  a  number  of  places,  and  which  was  continually  recurring? 
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of  part  it's,  provided  ■  wiy  oat  ol  ii"'  dJBcnlt 
tin'  election  business   U-forcliand,  by  putting  it  cut  and  dried 
before  the  elector,  tin;  party  Organization  enabled  llir  cituent 
to  discharge  their  duty  in  an  automatic  way,  and  thus  keep 
the  government  machine  constantly  going-      Far   Ira 
embarrassed  by  the  growing  number  of  the  electors,  the  party 
Organization  made  room  for  them,  installed  thai 
In  the  ease  of  electors  of  foreign  extraction  it  did  more;  it  was 
thi'  fir- 1  to  assimilate  the  immigrants  from  the  four  quarter* 
0|  tin'  glob*  with  Um  Aiii'in.iii  PopntottOBI  by  sweeping  them, 
almost  on  tln-ir  arrival,  hjl  iliwitli  mad*  tbc*e 

aliens  duNU  in  tin:  ttrngglna  and  the  passion*  which  w»rn 
agitating  the  country  in  which  they  had  just  landed.  It 
brought  together  at"  I  ■Oftod  .ill  the  .l.-Tii.-nt  s  of  the  politic*] 
community,  well  or  ill,  but  in  the  end  everything  found  ita 
place  and  settled  down.  Ami  a*  in  the  Impnmd  machine* 
of  our  day,  which  take  in  the  raw  material  and  turn  it  out 
transformed,  these  accumulated  elements  supplied  the  driving 
power  of  which  the  governmental  machinery  stood  in  Heed. 
The  refuse  even  contributed  to  this  purpose;  everything  was 
tumid  to  account,  the  dregs  of  the  population  as  well  aa  the 
elite. 

Hut  this  result,  a  highly  important  one,  was  obtained  at  the 
coat  of  Dm  eltbmu'i  power,  ol  lbs  trMdooi  of  bis  political 
conscience,  tad  of  hi-  touoaaea  la  nhf  Stale.  Inat— J  v/t 
Un  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  giivi-rommt,  llio  Ctmw 
system  has  seriously  weakened  his  hold  thrmm,  for  it  dimm- 
ilbad  Hi-  efficacy  <>f  the  machinery  of  government,  providsd 
by  the  constitution,  as  well  as  that  of  the  living  force*  which 
1  motor. 

The  executive  was  the  first  to  give  way.  The  convention 
sol  claimed  '■■  infuse  fresh  vigour  into  it  by  withdraw- 
ing the  Presidency  from  the  intrigues  of  arisbirnktie  rli>|t»r«, 
such  as  the  Congressional  Caucus,  and  by  making  it  emanate 
directly  from  the  people.  The  electoral  nillegv,  which 
establish.il  by  the  frame ra  of  tie  constitution,  and  which  bad 
already  been  practically  redum-d  to  a  cipher  by  that  eeaeeaa, 
orth  took  its  orders  from  universal  suffrage.  Rut  th* 
latter  has  never  been  able  to  exetmse  ita  power  itself,  taw  aw* 
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system  has  left  it  only  a  choice  between  two  candidatures, 
which  is  often  a  choice  of  two  evils,  — the  candidatures  being 
settled  beforehand  by  professional  politicians  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  host  of  calculations  and  considerations  among  which  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  discover  a  concern  for  the  public  interest. 
The  representative  character  of  the  President  could  not  there- 
fore be  enhanced  under  the  regime  of  the  democratized  Caucus; 
the  President  was  not  able  to  become,  through  its  agency,  the 
tribune  of  the  people,  as  he  is  sometimes  represented,  since 
it  is  not  to  the  people  that  he  primarily  owed  his  office,  and 
it  is  therefore  not  to  the  people  or  to  the  people  alone  that  he 
was  responsible,  but  to  the  party  Organization.  Having  made 
itself  the  real  bestower  of  the  candidatures  and  sole  contrac- 
tor for  the  presidential  election,  the  Organization  laid  hold  of 
the  Presidency  for  the  party.  The  President  ceased  to  be 
head  of  the  nation,  and  became  head  of  a  party.  And,  even 
then,  he  was  head  of  the  party  only  in  name;  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  assert  his  initiative,  to  give  the  party  a  policy,  to 
form  comprehensive  designs  and  far-reaching  plans  on  its  be- 
half, for  all  the  interests  of  the  party  were  reduced  to  the 
immediate  preoccupations  of  its  Organization, to  its  appetites, 
which  sought  satisfaction  in  the  patronage  entrusted  to  the 
President  by  the  constitution.  The  President  was  left  with 
the  rdle  of  grand  cup-bearer  of  the  party.  Having  been  low- 
ered to  this  position,  he  lost  the  full  scope  of  his  authority  in 
the  constitutional  sphere.  Chief  of  the  executive  responsible 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  he  no  longer  had  the  choice 
of  his  agents.  Associated  witli  the  legislative  power,  he  could 
no  longer  treat  on  equal  terms  with  that  power,  which  was  his 
co-ordinate  under  the  constitution.  He  could  obtain  its  co- 
operation only  by  currying  favour  with  it,  by  sacrificing  the 
independence  and  the  dignity  of  his  office.  If  he  refused  to 
make  himself  a  tool  of  Congress,  he  doomed  himself  to  im- 
potence, in  spite  of  his  constitutional  powers,  however  exten- 
sive these  may  appear  to  certain  people  who  are  fond  of 
magnifying  them  and  comparing  them  to  the  powers  of  an 
absolute  monarch.  In  the  case  of  political  prerogatives,  the 
possession  of  them  does  not  imply  the  ability  to  exercise  them, 
for  this  ability  is  a  matter  not  so  much  of  legal  right  as  of 
moral  authority.     The  rare  attempts  at  resistance  offered  to 


Congress  by  the  Pre 

enhanced  the  reputation  of 

prestige  of  the  office.     The  Apparently  author ilative  i 

ntlii-r  Presidents  who  of  late  years  have  involved  the  t 

in  perilous  adventures,   far  from  proving  I 

intial  oflice  hare  only  brought  out  its  1 
rl.'.irly  :  the  office,  ho*  not  been  able  to  supply  the  d 
of  character  in  iU  incumbents,  and  they  proved  l" 
power)***  BO  resist  tbf  clamour  of  the  fanatics  of  ) 
;irnl  df  tin-  press,  in  ipHe  nf  the  constitutional  protection  with 
which  th«  separation  of  powers  had  encompassed  them.  Thai 
the  shrinkage  undergone,  by  the  presidential  office  paralysed 
the  efforts  of  its  strongest  representatives  and  encouraged  the 
wookness  of  the  others. 

/However  Congress,  which  usurped  the  powers  of  th* 
nannillill  which  gained  what  the  latter  lost,  has  also 
lapsed  from  the  high  place  assigned  to  it  by  the  f ramsr*  of 
tie-  euiist  itntion.  The  Caucus  was  one  of  the  principal,  if  not 
the  principal  agent  of  this  fall.<The  Senate  of  the  United 
10  lunger  has  any  resemblance  to  that  august  assembly 
which  provoked  the  admiration  of  the  TocqoevillesN  It  would 
be  no  use  looking  for  the  foremost  men  of  the  nation  there; 
neither  statesmen  nor  orators  are  to  be  found  in  it.  In  wi»- 
dom,  in  balance,  in  dignity,  the  States'  chamber  is  far  inferior  ts 
the  popular  branch  of  Congress.  The  Senate  no  longer  acts  as  s 
conservative  element,  as  a  brake  for  cheeking  popular  impulses, 
for  moderating  heedless  ardour;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  this  as- 
sembly which  often  givsj  the  signal  for  extravagant  cwdnd 
either  in  financial  matter*  or  in  the  sphere  of  foreign  politics 
its  is,  for  the  most  part,  filled  with  men  of  mediocre  or 
no  political  intelligence,  some  of  whom,  extremely  wealth;, 
in ii It i -mil Hon nai res,  look  on  the  senatorial  dignity  as  a  title  for 
ennobling  their  well  or  ill  gotten  riches;  others,  crack 
win-pullers,  State  bosses,  or  representatives  of  large  private 
industrial  or  financial  concerns,  find  the  Senate  a  noon 
base  of  operations  for  their  intrigues  and  their  d 
public  interest;  others,  again,  without  convictions  or  * 
definite  or  well-matured  ideas  but  sensitive  to  every  m— th  af 
public  opinion  and  fond  of  vulgar  popularity,  net  as  the  aoaif 
mouth  pieces  of  every  movement  which  Batten  Urn  s 
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bilities  of  the  crowd.  They  represent  everything  save  enlight- 
ened opinion,  to  which  they  do  not  pay  the  slightest  heed. 

And  it  is  through  the  Caucus  that  these  men,  especially  those 
of  the  first  two  categories,  get  into  the  Senate;  the  State  Legis- 
latures, which  elect  the  Senators  of  the  United  States,  are 
composed  of  creatures  of  the  Machine,  and  they  bestow  the  sena- 
torial office  on  the  favourites  of  the  party  Organization.  In 
the  States  ruled  by  the  bosses,  the  boss,  if  he  wants  to  go  into 
the  Senate,  has  but  to  hold  up  his  hand,  and  the  most  eminent 
competitor  will  be  sacrificed  to  him  without  further  ado,  were 
he  of  the  stamp  of  the  Websters  or  the  Clays.  The  rich  men 
buy  a  seat  in  the  Senate  from  the  party  Organization  for  cash, 
with  scarcely  any  disguise;  if  they  do  not  "make"  the  Legis- 
lature with  their  own  money,  on  the  method  of  Jay  Gould, 
they  subscribe  very  liberally  to  the  funds  of  the  Organization; 
and  the  latter,  to  discharge  its  obligation  to  them,  procures 
them  the  dignity  of  Senator  —  it  orders  its  liegemen  in  the 
Legislature  to  vote  for  them. 

Whilst  the  Senate  was  being  filled  with  men  of  an  inferior 
type,  it  was  assuming  powers  higher  than  those  conferred 
on  it  by  the  constitution.  It  has  not  only  encroached  on  the 
province  of  the  executive  in  the  matter  of  appointments  to 
offices  and  of  negotiation  of  treaties,  but  even  on  that  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  it  has  nullified  the  initiative  in 
regard  to  finance,  reserved  by  the  constitution  for  the  popular 
branch  of  Congress.  By  its  right  of  amendment,  of  which  it 
made  an  improper  use,  and  by  systematic  obstruction,  which 
consisted  in  keeping  the  bills  passed  by  the  House  hung  up  in 
committee,  the  Senate  brought  the  House  to  do  its  will.  This 
usurpation  was  carried  out,  once  more,  with  the  powerful  help 
of  the  Caucus,  paving  established  the  focus  of  the  party 
Organization  in  the  Senate,  the  Caucus  gave  that  assembly  a 
position  of  vantage  over  the  Representatives  and  the  execu- 
tive, who  are  dependent  on  that  very  Organization ;  it  placed 
the  Senators  in  a  sort  of  ambush,  from  which  they  can  hit 
everybody  without  being  struck  themselves.  They  can  do  this 
with  impunity  because  the  Caucus  has  freed  them  from  all 
responsibility;  they  owe  nothing  to  public  opinion,  as  they 
are  indebted  for  their  seats  solely  to  their  relations  with  the 
party  Organization;  and  there  is  no  fear  of  their  being  called 
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to  sveoanl  mi  behalf  uf  the  public  interest  by  the  J 
and  still  less  by  ths  State  Legislature,  which  U  supposed  to 
have  elected  them  and  which  will  expire,  before  them.'  This 
irresponsibility,  ensured  on  the  other  hand  by  Ute  absolute 
Reparation  of  powers  which  prevents  the  legislative  and  tbt 
executive  frominet-tiug  in  the  lighl  uf  day,  lias  but  stimulated 
tin-  tendency  to  encroachment  and  In  extravagant  conduct 
which  have  marked  the  career  of  the  Senate  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Cm  havoc  wrought  in  the.  House  of  Representative*  is  leas 
conspicuous,  bo Banes  tba  eonttaat  ln-twwn  what  it  waa  and 
what  it  is,  is  not  so  flagrant,  and  the  [louse  even  conveys  the 
impression  of  having  gained  in  dignity.  Hut  in  reality  the 
standard  "t  tin-  Bepreeeatetivea  and  thaii  pi.ilm.al  manners 
have  undoubtedly  <lii.TiniLil.vl,  The  men  who  find  their  wiy 
into  the  assembly  are  those  who  have  succeeded  in  "getting 
the  delegates,"  or  in  ingratiating  themselves  with  the  Machine 
or  the  boss.  All  their  habits  and  all  their  political  method* 
bare,  ninscquently,  been  formed  by  the  practice  of  the  petty 
•XfwUenfca,  of  the  paltry  combinations  and  cutupn 
individuals  and  interests,  o(  the  "deals,"  wlueh  are  the 
llfj  breath  of  the  primaries  and  conventions.^  The  Cttsti 
which  confines  the  choice  of  candidates  to  local  reside) 
helps  to  narrow  the  pcartteej  mtelligeiufi  and  to  lower  1 
morality  of  lh.'  jieopltt'g  representatives.  <\liwl  theat  men 
int.  r  Congress  as  slaves  of  the  Machine  and  the  bona,  of 
sordid  parochial  cooaiderationa,  or  of  powerful  private  inter- 
est*,  industrial  or  financial,  which  am  so  of;,  ti  in  league  with 
the  Machine,     <  me  or  other  ol  these  servitudes  of  mind  and 

:i  all  comb! 1,  it  what  Uray  have  to  pay  for 

their  seat.  The  House  then-fore  is  simply  a  diet  of  r 
sentatives  of  private  or  local  Inter  as  ta,  and  it  has  been  aptly 
remarked  that  every  interest  is  represented  in  it  map*,  the 
public  interests  The  members  make  common  cams*  against 
the  latter  by  lending  each  other  their  votes,  on  condition  that 
the  loan  is  returned,  upon  the  log-rolling  system,  in  order  la 
obtain  the  special  law  or  the  money  appropriation  in  which 

1  Tb*  Amnion  being  ■larlad  (or  Ui  v**n  inn  Ian  In  avk  i»-d 
from  Uw  «dh  L**l»Utun>,  brtta  lb.  lua  ol  Uw  Huu.  ladaUtatm  m 
lllillill  tb*  p«ri.«l  of  two  Ttan. 
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they  are  each  interested.  The  appropriations  are  their  principal 
objective  and,  so  to  speak,  their  principal  victim.  Every  year, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  River  and  Harbour  or  Public  Buildings 
Bill,  they  indulge  in  a  regular  "  Beutezug  (body-raid),"  to  use 
the  term  recently  adopted  in  Switzerland  to  describe  a  raid 
upon  the  federal  chest  for  the  benefit  of  the  cantons  and  in  the 
ratio  of  their  respective  population.  Here,  however,  no  one 
thinks  of  any  proportions,  everybody  takes  what  he  can  grab  for 
his  district  or  for  the  "  interest "  which  he  represents.  The 
financial  extravagances  of  the  House  being  always  sure  of 
support  in  the  Senate,  or  being  exceeded  even  by  that  assem- 
bly, the  federal  budget  has  swollen  to  an  inordinate  extent.1 
Enormous  sums  are  voted  almost  without  discussion.1 

These  disorderly  modes  of  financial  legislation  are,  no  doubt, 
largely  due  to  the  defective  organization  of  the  legislative 
business:  the  absolute  separation  of  powers,  which  excludes 
the  Ministers  from  the  chambers,  excludes  the  spokesmen 
of  the  general  interest  from  them,  leaves  the  assemblies  with- 
out guidance,  enables  each  member  or  group  of  members  to 
pursue  their  own  ends ;  the  concentration  of  the  real  legisla- 
tive work  in  the  committees  and  sub-committees  screens  it 
from  the  supervision  of  the  public  and  consequently  from 
responsibility.  <\But  it  is  primarily  the  character  of  the  men 
whom  the  party  Organization  instals  in  Congress  which  divests 
them  of  their  responsibility.  Congress  has  ceased  to  be  a  de- 
liberative assembly,  it  no  longer  lives  by  discussion.  Here, 
again,  the  current  legislative  methods  have  greatly  contributed 
to  this  result.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  particular, 
discussion  has  been  rendered  superfluous  or  impossible  by 
the  committee  system  and  by  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
Speaker,  who  appoints  the  members  of  the  committees  by  his 
sole  authority  and  curtails  at  his  pleasure  the  debates  in  the 
House  by  refusing  any  member  the  floor.\  But  if  this  dicta- 

1  In  the  ten  years  extending  from  1889  to  1898  the  expenditure  of  the  Union 
has  risen  from  S2W.288.978  to  S443,:Wi8,r>82. 

*  In  1899,  on  introducing  the  River  and  Harbour  Bill,  which  involved  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  $30,000,000,  the  member  in  charge  of  it  asked  the 
House  to  iimit  the  duration  of  the  general  debate  to  half  an  hour.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  a  representative  who  held  that  thirty  minutes  were  not  enough, 
and  he  asked  for  one  hour;  another,  improving  on  him,  asked  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  The  House  took  a  liberal  view  and  granted  ninety  minutes  for  the 
debate. 
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tori.il  organization  has  been  thrust  on  the  Houw<,  it  i»  p 
because  the  tatter  is  so  teofuitad,  owing  '"  the  Caucus,  u  In 
\f  filled  witli  men  incapable  of  constituting  a  deliberative 
assembly  worthy  of  the  name,  bo  much  bo  that  the  cele- 
brated Speaker  Mr.  Bead  "thanked  God"  that  I" 
was  not  a  deliberative  body. "\  The  Senate  [ 
stringent  procedure,  the  Senators  are  given  the 
real  parliamentary  discussion  has  fallen  into  discre 
chamber  as  well.  True,  its  members  speechify  a  | 
but  tbey  only  demonstrate  that  a  regime  of  ti 
being  a  n%  i  Coagi 

respect  is  evidenced  and  completed  by  it.i  legislative  su- 
it does  not  initiate  great   measures,   it  does   not  solve   the 
ptefahnti,  tin- solution  of  which  is  datADdad  by  the  lire  ot  the 

HftfM)  H  setl  niily  on  LmpahMI  0OBin|  I  rum  OUUUOj  by  ret" 

taring  dmm  os  laM  faithfully  the  dtdrioni  which  aw  dictated 
to  it.  cither  on  behalf  of  the  party  in  power,  or  by  experts  who 
make  up  for  it.*  incompetence.  Thus,  the  most  important 
measure  of  late  years,  which  at  last  settled  the  grave  qusetioe 
of  the  currency,  after  a  fashiou,  was  prepared  by  a  private 
conference  of  citizens  of  different  States,  meeting  for  this 
purpose  at  Indianapolis,  and  devoid  of  all  official  authority 
ami  without  any  formal  mandate.  Congress 
every  point ;  it  fails  to  protect  the  public  purse,  to  s> 
the  finances,  to  safeguard  the  credit  of  the  country,  i 
pass  the  necessary  laws.  Its  |>uwer,  whether  legiti 
usurped,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Senate,  is  expended  m  <! 
stratum.*  and  mamuuvree  whieh  aim  at  t' 
unthinking  mobs,  and  in  the  service  of  private  i 
Under  tin'  regime  of  the  separatum  of  powers,  a  tr 
OoogTCM  might  have  lieen  held  in  cheek  by  the  executive; 
Lit  t  it  might  have  afforded  protection  against  the  est* 
nI  Hm  IsgUUtiTO;  but  r ti*-  attentive  itself  has  b 
by  ti,,  Osjttoot,  being  left  with  no  means  of  action  but  itscee- 
stitutional  right  of  veto,  and  often  not  feeling  sufficiently 
strong  to  make  use  of  this  weapon.  Thus  the  Caucus,  with- 
out preventing,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mischievuus  rff*cts  ol  uV* 
separation  of  powers,  has  nullified  all  its  advantages.^ 
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II 

The  State  Legislatures  exhibit  in  a  still  greater  degree  the 
decline,  one  would  be  almost  entitled  to  say  the  collapse,  of 
representative  government.  The  function  which  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Union  has  assigned  them  in  the  federal  sphere,  by 
entrusting  them  with  the  election  of  the  Senators  of  the  United 
States,  is  prostituted  to  the  bosses  and  to  millionnaires;  at 
the  best,  the  selections  are  thrust  on  these  assemblies  from 
outside  by  the  party  managers,  so  that  in  the  upshot  their 
constitutional  prerogative  is  never  exercised  in  an  independent 
manner.  Nor  do  they  represent  the  people  better  in  the  sphere 
of  their  immediate  jurisdiction,  in  that  of  the  local  interests 
of  the  State.  The  finances  are  administered  by  the  Legisla- 
tures without  the  faintest  regard  to  economy;  the  waste  of  the 
public  resources  is  an  ever  present  and  growing  evil,  even 
in  "conservative"  States,  such  as  Massachusetts.1  The  laws 
are  made  with  singular  incompetence  and  carelessness.  Their 
number  is  excessive,  running  into  volumes  each  session;  but 
they  are  mostly  laws  of  local  or  private  interest.  The  motives 
which  enter  into  the  making  of  these  laws  are  often  of  an 
obviously  mercenary  nature.  In  most  of  the  Legislatures 
there  is  a  " lobby,"  which  buys  legislation  and  wields  such 
a  powerful  influence  in  them  that  it  has  earned  the  name 
of  "third  house."  In  the  States  ruled  by  the  Machine  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  are  simply  tools  of 
the  boss.  By  means  of  the  boss  or  the  Machine  the  rich 
industrial  or  financial  companies  make  these  members  their  do- 
cile instruments  and  obtain  all  sorts  of  concessions,  of  "  fran- 
chises," of  fiscal  privileges.  Discussion  in  the  Legislatures 
is  too  often  a  mere  farce,  the  most  important  laws  are  "jammed 
through,"  as  is  said  in  the  State  of  New  York;  the  legislators 
just  wait  for  their  cue — "what  the  old  man  (the  boss) wants." 
"Vote  and  don't  talk,"  is  the  rule  of  procedure.  The  moral 
and  intellectual  standard  of  the  members  of  the  Legislatures 
has  fallen  to  the  lowest  level :  side  by  side  with  respectable 
but  narrow-minded  and  weak  men  there  are  many  who  do  not 
scruple  to  make  money  out  of  their  seat,  accepting  bribes  or 

1  During  the  three  years  from  1896  to  1898  the  public  debt  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  has  risen  from  $4,377,666  to  €12,462,379. 


blackmailing  all   those  whose    interests  can  be    promoted 
injured   by    legislation.      They  do  not  stink    even    a" 
dishonesty,   obtaining  payment  for  can-tag*   hire  an 
small  excuses  which  they  have  never  incurred,    or 

■    iv  bought  fur  rtninnnlrm  in  MMRBMU  fjtiantitirs 
at  exorbitant  prices,  or  even  ordering  albums  for  their  photo- 
gMpbl  which   they   have,   bid   taken  ;it  the  cost   nf  lite  Stat.' 

Bawl  now Legiriataro  tatkm  ptopt  obion*.' 

The  groove  of  the  [arty  Organisation,  vitiated  withal  by  the 
.11, i,, m  whirh  I'linliti-'s  tin-  I'htiicc  of  representatives  to  (oral 
ri'siili-iits,  ud  bj  nil.it  ion  in  Dflflt,  j|ij*ani  incapable  of  turning 
out  men  of  a  different  stamp. 

The  municipal  IIHtlTlHilHI  are  often  no  better  off  than  the 
Legislatures:  filled  with  "boodle  aldermen,"  they  indulge  is 
the  same  pnfltiOM,  ami  with  the  same  disastrous  results  for 
the  public  puiw,  What  bribery  Imth  undone,  is  done  by 
incompetence  ami  wasteful  hafatti,  Won  the  resources  at  the 
city  are  not  plundered  by  a  ring,  and  its  primordial  interests 
are  not  mgleefeid,  the  axpendititn  ti  ton  *>f t*-ti  ord  of  all  pm 
portion  to  the  return.  In  one  way  or  another  the  administra- 
tion of  the  cities,   which  deals  with  the  greater  pawl 

i  population,  and  which  affects  its  most  important 
economic  interests,  exhibits  the  most  complete  failure  of  elec- 
tive government  in  the  Tinted  Slates.  The  effect  is  ptnpor* 
tiiin.il  lo  the  mom;  it  hi  in  tin-  tnaakipal  sphere,  whirh  i« 
within  its  ImmedUt*  roach,  tli.it  the  party  Organisation  has 
established  its  first  base  of  operations,  and  it  is  there  that 
living    ln1  U'ly   mi» -nhn.it")    to  th* 

interest*   nf    the    party,   or  i'v>  11    simply  to  its  label,    whir* 
covers  the  malpractice*  of  th*  public  plunderers,  in 
of  its  Milii'K  n' 

The  judicial  power  was  more  spared  than  the  nthera 
a  feeling  of  Mlf-praaerratioo  the  potitieal  society  of  Ai 
tried  to  withdraw  the  law  <  nfgiaM  of  the  Oaa* 

cus;  yet  they  did  not  entirely  ssjeapa  its  dissolvent 


on  n«)  hjiiiil  '  Thi>  i<  il>»  W"Ctl  IptftaUliir*  ■■  !■■•• 
Mnn-jr,  TSr  Amrrinm  t*yuJnf«F*.  TT»-  Annua]  Aihtf 
Hat  AanrldMi.  IMHI  Orubu  herti  SSSi  ■  ma  I 
ilmlun."   '  Itn  liw  • 
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The  functions  of  federal  judges  and  law  officers,  to  which  the 
President  appoints,  and  the  State  jml  ifinl  ol1ii.ii>.;,  also  filled 
in  BHtain  States  by  the  executive,  without  being  distributed 
on  the  spoils  system  in  all  its  rigour,  were  pretty  often  be- 
stowed as  a  reward  on  men  who  had  earned  the  gratitude  of 
the  party  Organization,  or  who  were  backed  up  by  it.  But  it 
was  chiefly  the  judiciary  elected  by  the  people  that  was  hit  by 
the  Caucus.  The  appointment  of  judges  by  election  is  in  itself 
only  too  apt  to  make  vulgar  wire-pullers  of  the  men  who  should 
represent  the  majesty  of  the  law,  to  rob  them  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  to  hamper  the  impartial  administration  of  justice. 
A  distinguished  American  jurist  and  ex-judge  says  on  this  sub- 
ject (in  a  private  letter):  "War,  famine,  and  an  elective  judi- 
ciary are  calamities  to  any  country,  but  the  worst,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  latter."  Introduced  into  the  United  States 
through  democratic  fanaticism,  this  system  was  developed 
under  the  impulse  given  by  the  Caucus;  and  after  having 
extended  it,  the  Caucus  emphasized  some  of  its  dangers  and  in- 
tensified some  of  its  evils.  The  Caucus  stimulated  the  appli- 
cation of  the  elective  method  in  the  appointment  of  judges, 
because  its  moral  and  material  interests  demanded  that  the 
number  of  elective  offices  should  he  as  large  as  possible.  Being 
subject  to  election,  the  judges  had  to  court  the  favour  of  politi- 
cal parties,  to  put  themselves  openly  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Organizations;  and  to  obtain  it,  to  get  "slated,"  they  were 
obliged  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  political  brokers, 
with  the  Machines  and  the  bosses.  The  natural  result  was  a 
lowering  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  standard  of  the  bench, 
although  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  prevented  it  from 
being  filled  with  notoriously  undeserving  men.  If  the  integ- 
rity of  the  judges  is,  in  the  main,  fairly  satisfactory,  their  inde- 
pendence is  not  intact  in  eases  where  the  interests  of  the  party 
are  involved.  In  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  that 
independence  scarcely  exists  at  all,  particularly  among  the 
law  officers  whose  influence  can  be  most  profitably  exploited  by 
the  party  Organization,  such  as  the  police  magistrates  in  the 
large  cities  and,  especially,  the  public  prosecutors;  elected 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Machine,  they  become  its  humble 
servants  and  arrest  the  arm  of  the  law  in  order  to  shield  its 
proteges. 
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i  hum  OM  f'li'J  "t  the  scale  to  the  other,  the  constituted 

authorities  urn  tiiirqual  to  Him-  ,luty j  they  prove  ii 
ensuring  t.li.'  [irot.'ctK.ti  ill  Mic  gi'imral  interest,  or  even  place 
the  power  wKirli  lias  bMB  entrusted  to  them  by  the  comranuity 
at  the  disposal  of  private  interests.  The  spring  < ' 
ment  is  weakened  or  warped  everywhere.  ' 
the  manifold  and  varied  and  often  desperate  atte 
ing  up  for  the  inadequacy  or  the  irregularity  of  j 
action.  Wn  b»va  M  tin*  pniaotka  of  the  law  and  [ 
tection  against  the  law  or  justice  bought  from  disreputable 
go-betweens :  the  citizens  bought  from  the  repreaeutativn 
of  the  Machine,  with  their  votes,  immunity  from  adsnrn- 
tsimiivi'  poiMeation,  as  well  as  impunity  Tor  contravention* 
am)  ofhnMs;  eorpcntiODi  bought,  for  casli,  frum  the  baser* 
protection  against  tins  blackmailers  of  the  Legislature*  who 
ftnatMMd  tban  with  oppressive  laws,  just  as  Utey  bcrngst 
laws  wliii'b  I'li-alnl  privilftfM  for  themselves.  Citizens' 
conferences   and    leagues    I  <    room   and  stead 

of  the  bjgbatl  h ■-:  liiivi-  assembly  of  the  Union, 
associations,  law  enforcement  societies,  law  and  order 
and  others,  were  founded  to  bring  the  transgressors  of  the 
law  to  justice;  they  organized  their  police,  their  detectives, 
for  the  purpose  of  exposing  them.  In  the  largest  cities  ol 
the  New  World  private  initiative  has  had  to  step  in  to  get 
the  streets  cleansed  and  to  provide  (or  other  duties  wbka 
devolve  on  the  municipal  administration   in  a  well-ordered 

M "";»       Even  in  the  rural  districts  the  village  improve- 

ineDt  siK'K't  t>"<  often  [Hrform  the  same  task.  To  obtain  ssen 
durable  and  mora  ragnlai  efTecU  than  eonld  be  achieved  bj 
these  spasmodic  efforts,  attempts  were  made  to  straighten  IV 
relaxed  governmental  spring  by  main  force:  inadequacy  of 
action  being  mistaken  for  inadequacy  of  powers,  the  tatter 
were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  pcrsmiB;  di  stats  H 
were  created,  from  the  Spe*  BoflM  of  Uepraaeatt- 

tivea  down  to  the  mayors  of  cities;  the  sttntmtion*  of  lie 
State  were  widened.  Again,  the  failure  of  elective  foreran— I 
having  shown  itself  most  conspicuously  in  the  legisLatii*  as- 
semblies, the  public  turned  wr&thfully  upon  them.  Whs* 
modern  society  came  into  possession  of  liberty  a  nenturi 
ago,  it  had  placed  its  fondest  hopes  in   parliaments;  it  had 
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looked  on  them  as  the  palladium  of  freedom,  as  the  safest 
refuge  for  regenerated  humanity  against  the  "tyrants,"  who 
haunted  the  imagination  even  more  than  the  intellect  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Bitterly  disappointed  by  experience,  the 
political  society  of  America  beat  the  idol  and  abruptly  set  up 
the  executive  power  again,  no  longer  seeing  in  it  the  oppressor, 
but  hoping  to  find  in  it  a  tribune  of  the  people:  the  President 
of  the  United  States  was  expected  to  neutralize  the  mischiev- 
ous action  of  Congress;  the  Governor  was  given  the  right  of 
veto  over  the  Legislature  in  the  few  States  where  (as  in  Dela- 
ware, for  instance)  the  executive  did  not  enjoy  this  preroga- 
tive; the  mayors  were  invested  with  extraordinary  powers  at 
the  expense  of  the  municipal  assemblies.  At  the  same  time, 
the  State  tried  to  strengthen  the  neglected  public  weal  by  a 
remarkable  development  of  regulation,  of  the  "  police  power  of 
government."  This  movement,  which  alike  met  the  new  re- 
quirements of  a  more  complex  state  of  society  and  was  a  re- 
action against  the  general  laisser-cUler  from  which  the  public 
interest  suffered,  sometimes  assumed  such  excessive  forms  that 
it  recalled  the  days  of  Colbert,  and  encroached  on  the  domain 
of  individual  rights  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  word.1 

On  the  other  hand,  despairing  of  its  representatives,  the 
people  endeavoured  to  do  without  them  on  as  many  occasions 
as  possible;  not  being  able  to  trust  any  one,  it  took  into  its 
own  hands  duties  which  are  the  object  of  a  representative 
government :  many  subjects  of  ordinary  legislation  were  with- 
drawn from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Legislatures  and  transferred 
to  the  category  of  constitutional  laws,  on  which  the  people  at 
large  decide  without  appeal;  in  municipal  administration  the 
referendum  is  being  applied  more  and  more  in  the  matter  of 
regulation,  and,  above  all,  in  the  matter  of  expenditure;  in  the 
administration  of  justice  there  is  a  talk  of  abolishing  the 
office  of  public  prosecutors,  which  is  prostituted  to  the  poli- 
ticians, and  of  leaving  criminal  prosecutions  to  private  initia- 
tive, that  is  to  say,  of  reverting  to  the  old  English  system  and 

1  Thus  a  recent  law  of  the  State  of  Maine  provides  that  If  a  child's  eye  or 
eyes  become  reddened  or  inflamed  within  four  weeks  after  its  birth,  the  nurse 
or  person  in  charge  of  the  infant  must  report  the  matter  to  a  physician  under 
penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment  which  may  extend  to  six  months.  (I  take 
this  fact  from  the  Presidential  Address  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
meeting  of  1891.) 
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giving  it|i  UU  institution  which  at  DM  time  appeared  Ut  consti- 
tute .111  advance  <<!)  that  rudimentary  system  by  supplying  t 
want  of  public  action.1 

Whtk   the  spring  of  government  in  general  i 
relaxed,  tlir  s.mir  futu  was  overtaking  that  of  local  i 
eminent,  which  in  Anglo-Saxou  communities  b 
uiuiii'iiHii  i:il  to  to  ■paO,  let  i"  notion  the  whole  i 

mai-tiiiii'M ■.  [t  ll  the  I 'am' iis,  again,  which  is,  to  a  V 
snU'i-alil'-  extent,  rMpoatibbj  tor  this  result.  It 
iiii>-'i  ill  tin  elections,  beginning  with  those  uf  the  township, 
to  the  jiri-siil-'iiM.il  ■■].  ■  r  i..!i ,  tl,.y  all  li.nl  to  h*  derided  by 
the  same  considerations,  the  local  contest*  in  tbr  SUtn 
ami  the  cities  w.-rc  marie  to  turn  on  differences  of  opinio* 

caused  by  the  {iroblemti  of    policy  ol  tin    Dp ■  and  out  no 

those  which  touted  to  toe*]  lib.  Hy  thus  crn training  i 
spite  of  their  diversity,  the  aims  and  nbjeeU  pursued  at  il 
various  points  of  the  political  circumference, 
regime  undermined  State  ind  local  autonomy,  csiaMish** 
or  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  and  made  the  electors  loss 
their  interest  in  loeaJ  public  life.  It  ia  true  that  thecosr 
■titution  itself  had  impelled  th.-  elector  in  this  direction,  bj 
investing  the  Legislatures  with  the  choice  of  the  Senator*  of 
tli.'  United  State*:  In  ebootine  their  rc]in-«ri>utive  ia  to* 
the  electors,  j.  .  i  bJod,  has 

to  auk* sore  that  that  rapreeentative  would  vot*  for  a  Senator 
who  would  interpret  in  Congraas  their  views  on  thu  naistiii 
of  slavery,  or  protection,  or  the  r-unviicy.  Again,  the  asatarial 
conditions  of  local  public  life  prevented  the  eitiseo  how 
taking  an  effective  and  lively  interest  in  it:  that  life  h*J 
I  territorial  limits  owing  to  the  frequent  rearrange- 
ments of  the  electoral  divisions,  often  imrieruarn  wttbaparrr 
object;  th  rogeneitj  of  the  imputation,  raawl 

by  its  habits  of  migration,  bj  the  :■  igu  efc- 

mentsDri  by  social  and  ecotioinie  ill:  i-dlursl 

public  life  of  a  fixed  moral  groove]  the  extraordinary  s,m*ll 
of  the  cities  intensified  these  effects.  In  the  fan- of  these  disV 
oulties  and  these  obstacles  that  bad  arisen  independently  ■>( 


t  ail  dtetilrt  ■Uiirntj." 
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the  Caucus,  the  latter  started  up  to  discourage  all  attempts  to 
overcome  them;  it  called  out  to  the  electors,  who  were  only  too 
ready,  in  their  perplexity,  to  adopt  a  rallying-sign  visible  to 
all  from  a  distance,  that  they  had  but  one  course  to  pursue,  that 
is,  to  join  the  colours  of  one  of  the  great  national  parties,  to  fol- 
low them  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  on  pain  of  jeopardizing 
the  paramount  interests  of  the  nation.  To  neglect  local  interests 
thereupon  appeared  meritorious;  the  Caucus  made  remissness 
a  virtue  in  the  citizens.  To  the  Caucus  this  was  clear  gain; 
the  subordination  of  local  elections  to  national  issues  yielded 
it  the  federal  patronage,  to  which  every  party  organization 
looks  for  the  prestige  and  the  resources  necessary  to  secure 
the  fidelity  of  its  liegemen.  This  subordination  became  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  spoils  system  extended  throughout  the 
Union. 

It  might  doubtless  be  pointed  out  that  by  making  all  the 
electoral  issues  turn  on  national  problems,  the  Caucus  helped 
to  bring  about  that  redistribution  of  influence  which  has  taken 
place,  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  between  the  Union  and 
the  States,  to  the  advantage  of  the  former  —  a  redistribution 
which  proved  beneficial  from  several  points  of  view,  as  it  has 
strengthened  the  moral  cohesion  of  the  members  of  the  Union, 
has  set  before  them  more  elevated  and  more  comprehen- 
sive ideals,  in  the  paths  of  peace  and  of  liberty,  and  has 
enabled  the  government  of  the  Union  to  grapple  with  the  new 
problems  of  national  life,  the  solution  of  which  was  beyond 
the  strength  of  the  particular  States.  But  even  if  it  were 
admitted  that  the  Caucus  regime  has  contributed  to  this  result, 
along  with  so  many  other  factors,  such  as  the  outcome  of  the 
civil  war,  the  economic  revolution,  the  railroad  and  the  tele- 
graph, which  have  lessened  distances  and  blended  the  whole 
population  in  common  interests  and  common  passions  —  if  it 
were  thus  admitted  that  the  Caucus  has  contributed  slightly 
to  a  wholesome  centralization,  it  would  none  the  less  remain 
a  fact  that  the  Caucus  has,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  about  a 
harmful  centralization,  that  which  by  stifling  self-regulated 
local  life  and  by  enfeebling  men's  initiative  and  volition 
dries  up  the  sap  of  a  political  community  and  preys  upon 
the  very  roots  of  its  existence. 
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III 

/if  the  heavy  sacrifices  made  to  party  interest  at  every  poin 
ofShe  constitutional  sphere  could  be  justified  by  U»  a 
of  iMOtJng  ;il  all  hazard*  the  benefits  of  "party  tft'vcr 
supposed  to  !«■  alone  Oapabhl  of  supplying  the  fauuawotk  I 
a  government  by  public  opinion,  tin-  sacrifice*  have  been 
almost  in  vain;  far  from  securing  these  benefits  th*  C 
has  nullified  them  in  the  majority  of  eases.  Fatty  or; 
tion  has,  according  to  some,  made  it  possible  to  estab 
m  iv,  nini.  nt,  baaed  on  the  separation  of  p 
the  necessary  co-ordination  between  them,  to  bring  the  uc- 
lated  organs  of  government,  namely,  the  executive*  and  I" 
tUftlllltllll.  into  a  uuity  of  views  and  of  action..  To  j 
how  far  party  organization  has  really  suw.- 
attout  ihi.i  agreement  between  the  two  powers,  and  11 
ing  the  connecting  link  supplied  by  the  Cabinet  in  a 
in- 'ni  "i  ili"  Engliah  type,  it  is  enough  to  recall  a  »iin| 
from  Lh<-  retlrometrl  til  Jaokooo  down  to  the  advent  hi  p 
of  MeKiiiley,  apart  from  the  period  of  the  civil  » 
the  Kecoust ruction,  when  the  South  was  unt  repraatn 
normally  repnaafttt  ■      re  has  not  been  a  a 

ni  -T  n  l  ..  ■  1  III.'  majority  of    Ihr  two  HoUSM 

:  t  lit?  same  party  throughout  the  pn-aidrntial  term,  b 
OM  "i  tfte  othtt  Huns.-,  t!  not  la  both,  the  majority  ha/  bt- 
longed  to  the  party  opposed  Lo  the  I'mulrot,  at  least  duntu 
the  second  half  o! 

tiiiiim.il  ronownl  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  h*> 
almost  invariably  broken  up  the  majority  of  the  Preaiianl'* 
party.  <  If  the  Caucus  did  contribute  Uiward*  establishis* 
harmony  between  the  President  and  Congress,  it  was  oat; 
through  the  prostitution  of  the  presidential  natrooafo  to  tV 
members  of  Congress  which  it  hail  brought  about^ 

The  party  Organisation  was  all  the  leas  capable  of  anennar 
the  eo-ordi nation  of  powers  by  legitimate  and,  so  to  speak, 
natural  means,  that  it  did  not  bring  into  "'ongresa,  asosn*  is 
times  of  crises,  comjiact  majorities  united  by  identical  prin- 
ciples and  aspirations,  m  wbieh  the  national  oonarienns  was 
reflected.  <£rineiplrs  which  might  serve  as  a  OOtossH  far  U- 
parties  were  a  dissolvent  for  the  party  Organization,  baaed  so 
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the  spoils  system;  the  grouping  of  electors  in  aeoordanoe 
with  their  views  on  the  great  problems  raised  by  the  course 
of  political  life  was,  for  the  Organization,  a  menace  to 
the  permanence  of  its  fabric,  to  the  very  foundation  of  its 
existence.  To  preserve  the  external  unity  of  the  party 
therefore,  that  is  to  say,  the  name  and  style  under  which 
it  conducted  its  operations,  the  Organization  was  always 
trying  to  make  away  with  the  gravest  political  problems^ 
which  had  not  yet  been  irrevocably  solved,  "to  agree  to 
disagree/'  to  juggle  with  principles  and  programmes,  down 
to  assuming  different  attitudes  on  the  same  question  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  according  to  local  interests  or 
prejudices;  to  taking  up  on  its  own  account,  according  to  the 
pressure  of  the  moment  and  the  requirements  of  the  game, 
causes  which  it  had  disregarded  or  was  even  opposing  the  day 
before.  ^Tnder  these  circumstances  a  party,  as  a  rule,  repre- 
sented nothing  but  a  sign  which  covered  divergences  of  views, 
sometimes  more  profound,  and  struggles  of  factions,  sometimes 
more  bitter,  than  those  which  set  it  at  variance  with  the  oppo- 
site party!/  From  the  first  disintegration  of  parties,  which 
followed  the  eclipse  of  the  old  ruling  class  and  of  the  tra- 
ditional leadership,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  past  century,  and  ever  since  the  democratized  Cau- 
cus has  undertaken  to  focus  public  opinion  by  means  of 
party  conventions,  the  great  parties,  viewed  as  a  whole, 
have  been  throughout  their  career  nothing  but  agglomerates 
artificially  brought  together  and  kept  together  —  except  the 
original  Republican  party,  the  party  of  Lincoln,  called  into 
existence  by  a  single  problem,  which  sharply  divided  the 
public  mind.  Separated  by  conventional  lines  of  demarca- 
tion, they  had  no  personality  of  their  own,  and  each  drew  its 
self-consciousness  from  the  existence  of  the  other.  From 
time  to  time  the  unreality  of  this  situation,  and  the  demorali- 
zation which  it  brought  about,  evoked  cries  of  revolt,  move- 
ments of  protest  in  the  form  of  "third  parties."  Incoherent 
or  inspired  by  good  sense,  these  outbursts  were  more  or 
less  speedily  drowned  by  the  perennial  coalition  of  sordid 
interests  and  the  traditional  prejudices  of  party  orthodoxy, 
of  "regularity." 

Bu^the  effects  of  the  iron  discipline  enforced  by  this  coali- 


tion,  which  the  party  Organinifea  promoted  ami  itirrriMl,  dii 
not  extend  very  far  beyond  il.c  .■Irci.irj)       ■ 
scarcely  cross  the  threshold    of    < 

duco  the  variety  of  opinion!  and  Inb  U    !<>riuitU. 

the  Organ i /.at ion  of  th«  party  la  nmIiIv  ndad  liy  makm 
up  the  Boom  in  aneh  a  wnv  tliat.  according  to  the  remar 
^■ottd  above,  all  tnteretta  wera  rtpieeentod  in  it  bat  th» 
goaoflkl  interest./  This  result,  an  apparently  unexpected  one, 

was  the  necessary  eoiuwipn-n I"  tot  meabanJeal   b 

which  the  Organization  linked  the  varied  contingenu  <•! 
electoral  army,  and  uf  tin*  spirit  and  purpose  in  whirl,  it  p 
sued  its  undertaking.     Always  endeavouring  to  thruw  a  • 
over  divergences  of  views  and  to  eliminate  [trio 
stituted  for  the  process  of  analysis  and  •yatlu 
which  ought  to  take  place  in  the  i  ■'.■  da  a  legis- 

lative assembly  animated  by  one  mind  and  one  will,  a  par*); 
iLtt.iiiri.ii  analysis  and  synthesi  >',,-  saving 

uf  the  party  label.  <As  soanras  the  manifold  interest*  i__ 
bl.-d  together  onder  thu  label  got  admittana   Into  the  Ilousr. 
they  naturally    reverted  !<>  their  own   parti 
1 1 k i ■  ,i  bent  spring  which  recovers  li  i 

tioo     ii"  repreaa   theae  i-.-ntnfn^^l  tt-ndennev 

for   its  object   wa  .  m  brta] 

to  mmnaj  and  win  tuo  prim  in  the  form  * 

patronage  and  other  advantages.  The  American  [«rty  Or- 
ganization  takes  hardly  any  interest  in  the  saying*  sad 
doings  of  its  Representatives  in  the  House,  unlike  the  K»f 
lish  caucuses,  wbieb  follow  the  eonduet  of  their  ra< 
from  one  Hitting  to  another,  so  to  speak,  which  scrutinise  their 
votes  ami  put  a  certain  pressure  on  them  t»  keep  ih.tn  etnugBt 
The  American  Organization,  absorbed  in lb* ib-ctn>n  buna- 
could  hardly  do  likewise,  for  want  uf  a  general  criterte* 
apply  to  the  behaviour  of  the  ITiiniaiiiinnllina  This  ten 
cnunnt  be  a  conformity  with  the  principle*,  with  the  dortrtew 
cif  the  party,  since  the  Organization  ha*  none;  it  dan  not  sin 
at  the  triumph  of  a  political  oread  ■  eaforei 

iiti  its  n-pn  ■  iternal  can  form  it) 

in  falling  in  behind  certain  men,  behind  tandan;  the 
have    mi   reongniied  ,  Ukmw  in  on 

bead  of  tbs  may  !i»*iliuo.      An  OrgaauatM 
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may,  no  doubt,  be  interested  in  a  certain  vote  in  the  House 
which  closely  affects  its  powerful  financial  supporters,  and, 
in  consequence,  put  pressure  on  its  representatives;  but  in 
that  case  it  does  but  act  for  or  strengthen  one  of  the  numer- 
ous private  interests  into  which  the  House  is  split  up.  The 
interest  of  the  party,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  its  name 
and  style,  also  counts  for  something  in  the  House,  that  is 
to  say  that  in  many  cases  the  representatives  have  to  con- 
sider how  their  vote  will  affect  their  party  situation  before 
the  electors ;  but  as  these  cases  are  very  far  from  occurring  at 
each  vote,  the  interest  of  the  party  is  not  strong  enough  to 
override  all  the  other  interests. 

Thus,  by  a  paradoxical  but  perfectly  natural  contrast,  party 
discipline,  so  strict  in  the  electoral  sphere,  is  slack  in  Congress, 
being  constantly  relaxed  by  the  play  of  the  unco-ordinated 
private  interests  which  not  unfrequently  makes  the  parties 
cross  each  other.  As  there  are  no  principles  underlying  this 
confused  mass  of  varied  interests,  the  latter  agree  only  by 
"deals";  they  deal  among  themselves  (log-rolling);  they  deal 
with  the  executive;  they  deal,  in  their  own  mind,  with  what 
they  imagine  to  be  the  popular  will  or  whim,  with  the  county 
of  Buncombe.  The  system  of  numerous  permanent  small  com- 
mittees in  which  the  real  work  of  legislation  is  done  has  de- 
veloped this  regime  of  do  ut  des  just  as  it  has  been  developed 
thereby:  the  deals  are  made  more  easily  in  the  semi-obscurity 
of  hole-and-corner  meetings  than  in  the  full  light  of  public 
discussion.  The  atmosphere  of  Congress  is,  as  it  were,  satu- 
rated with  opportunist  habits  of  compromise,  or  with  fatalistic 
resignation.  Opposition,  in  the  parliamentary  sense  of  the 
word,  systematic  opposition  does  not  exist  in  it;  there  is  no 
scope  for  it  there ^>a  man  will  sacrifice  himself  for  his  creed, 
will  go  to  battle  tor  his  ideas,  will  take  his  stand  on  a  princi- 
ple; but  where  there  are  neither  ideas  nor  principles  at  stake, 
differences  can  only  end  in  compromises  or  surrenders. 
Interests  always  unite  more  than  superficial  divergences  of 
opinion  separate.  \In  fact,  in  the  highest  legislative  assembly 
of  the  Union,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Senators  of 
either  party  may  be  seen  combining  against  the  executive,  or 
separating  from  the  bulk  of  their  party  in  this  or  that  con- 
juncture, without  the  independence  of  the  political  conscience 
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bein|   I ilsllilMliI  thereby.     The  office  of  dispensers  of  1 
federal    patronage    which    the  spoils  system  liu  east  uo  t 

Senators  has  limn  since  established  among  them  *  fieeaneoni 

mad 1  by  Hu  famous  rule  of  "senatorial  courtesy,"  whi 

pays  little  regard  to  party  divisions.     In  proportion  hi  I 

moral  deeom|«isitio!i  ol  the  |«itie,  ;ol\ 

of    the    nineteenth    eeliluiv.  |      tlifir     ! 

ing  extended  from  the  Ipb 
to  that  of  legislationX  In  the  State  LagtlbihOTi  and  a  J! 
in  the  maaioipeJ  Mwmbllw,  ■  powarfal  hoa 

trols  the  BUmban  of  his  own  party,  but  wield*  a  palpable  ii 

fltnmos  oral  tut  maraban  of  the  opposite  party-     At 

election':  I  ifachiOM  ol  tin-  rival  ittrtiea,  iru 

of  lighting  BSjofa  otbar,  a •  to  terms,  make  "deals."   Lastly, 

even  when  the  a 

the  parties  are  supposed  to  indulge  in 
in  reality,  for  their  aspirations  and  methods  being  identical 
the  displacement  of  one  j>arty  by  the  other  leaves  things  ■ 
they  were,  one  Machine  is  installed  in  the  plare  nf  a 
In  a  word,  given  the  manner  in  which  Ihe  M 
of  the  partial  Mot  iii!"  Congrats  by  the  t'aucus  are  forasei, 
they  could  not  constitute  hoinogeMOttl,  closely  united  wholes, 
guided     I  rest,   and  ubejiaf, 

a  single  impulse  proceeding  from  common  principles  and 
aspirations  The  parties  a*  such  were,  ramsequentlr,  art 
capable  of  initiative  or  of  responsibility,  they  ™uld  ant  pat 
forward  measure*,  display  ooutmotiva  ■tateemanshin,  ear, 
again,  serve  an  a  counterpoise  one  to  the  other;  that  is  tuny, 
they  were  uniblf  to  discharge  the  wry  dutica  which  are  tW 
raison  d'l  i  of  |«rties  in  a  free  giitwn- 

ment,  Qlaving  reduced  party  diriaiona  to  a  difference  in  tit**, 
the  Caucus  regime  has  arrested  at  perverted  all  akrag  tat 
line  the  see-saw  by  which  the  party  system  is  anppaesi 
to  ensure  good  government  or,  at  least,  supply  a  tattnarary 
remedy  for  misgovern ment.\  To  obtain  this  remedy  tike  citi- 
zens were  obliged  to  make  iip  for  the  irregularity  of  the  w 
saw  by  violent  strokes,  by  lynch  measures.  We  are  faaiuaV 
with  the  periodical,  bu t  spasmodic)  re rulu  against  the  Mat  hia*ii 
in  which  it  is  sought  "  to  punish  some  one,"  to  strike  al  rsa 
dom  in  the  hope  that  the  culprits  will  be  among  those  ki 
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The  abrupt  overthrow  of  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  middle  of  the  presidential  term,  which  has 
become  the  regular  practice,  has  exactly  the  same  significance! 
strange  and  inexplicable  as  may  often  appear  the  behaviour  of 
electors  who  change  their  opinions  so  soon  and  at  such  an  ill- 
timed  moment.     The  saying  " madness  and  method  too"  is 
appropriate  here.     Congress  engrossed  in  the  rivalries  of  pri- 
vate interests  breeds  too  many  malcontents,  and,  as  it  has  ceased 
to  be  a  field  for  discussion  and  criticism,  it  does  not  even  offer 
the  dissatisfied  the  relief  afforded  by  grievances  and  recrimina- 
tions put  forward  and  ventilated  in  broad  day.     Exasperated, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  the  malcontents  combine  in  a  fortuitous 
way,  sometimes  under  the  flag  of  one  party,  sometimes  of  the 
other,  and  fall  upon  the  majority  in  power,  submerge  it  under 
a  "tidal  wave,"  or  crush   it  by  a  " landslide"  —  the  terms 
used  to  denote  the  great  revulsions  of  the  electorate,  now 
become  periodical.     This  is  the  game  to  which  the  Caucus 
regime  has  reduced  the  play  of  the  party  system,  so  ingenious 
and  so  efficacious  in  the  eyes  of  its  theorists. 
NFhere  are,  however,  men  of  sound  judgment  who  hold  that 
the  confusion  of  government,  and,  in  particular,  that  of  con- 
gressional government,  is  due  rather  to  the  separation  of  powers 
which  has  not  allowed  the  party  system  to  be  practised  in  Con- 
gress more  fully  under  conditions  such  as  obtain  in  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  with  Cabinet  rule^    But  are  not  these  critics 
of  the  present  congressional  regime,  who  have  argued  their 
point,  some  with  ability  and  vigour,  others  with  more  zeal 
than  discretion,  too  wedded  to  political  forms  as  apart  from 
forces ?^Js  not  the  absence  in  Congress  of  rigid  party  organiza- 
tions holding  as  in  a  vice  the  contingents  sent  into  the  House; 
of  a  regular  opposition,  always  in  battle  array,  securing  the 
advantages  of  publicity  and  criticism  for  the  labours  of  Con- 
gress; and,  lastly,  of  recognized  party  leaders  directing  these 
labours  and  imparting  to  them  unity  of  views  and  consistency 
while  relying  on  the  compact  and  disciplined  masses  of  their 
adherents  —  are  not  these  deficiencies,  which  are  ascribed  to 
the  regime  of  the  separation  of  powers,  rather  the  effect  than 
the  cause  of  the  evil?     In  any  event,  do  they  not  rather  indi- 
cate that  a  frame-work  of  party  government  is  wanting,  of  the 
type  sanctioned  by  English  experience,  a  very  useful  frame- 


work  |ierhaps,  lint  to  whieh  an  inside  is  neli-j.-tiitable':     Noi 

bars  i-  Inadequate,  It  votUd  Ml 

rllOUgtl  t«  tit  dU   llir'  latter   Were   il 

coming:  the  Caucus  litis  impoverished  u 

To  sum  up,  in  the  predicament    in  wlnri,   ■ 
placed  it,  party  is  utterly  incapable  of  serving  u  an  iiutm- 
unlit  of  government;  it  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  in  electoral 

trivanoeS 

IV 

This  state  of  things  will  appear  still  more  evident  if  i 
enquire  more  closely  what  has  btWOJM  of  the  *. 
under  representative  government  combined  with  toe  party  •; 
:  links  the  most  visible  tie  between  I'srliasnent  ■ 
the  country,  batman  the  offloiaJ  politual  laben  and  <j 

public  life  —  the  (hi  tEeal  li 

obtained  in  .1  political  1 unity  only  on  Tour  essential  < 

ihliiMus;  the  men  capable  of  exercising  the   leadcrthtp  1 

to  pablia  lifaj   these  men  who  are  allowed 

ixilitu-al   Influence  must  ,nsn the 

it;  for  thi*  responsibility  l»  I"-    >   ri 

by  ptopar  oontrol;  to  be  effleaaiona  the  action  of  th*  leaden 

1  ontinuity.      Now  Sunder  the  Canon*  rdguaa, 

ideas,  convictions,  character,  disqualify  a  man  for  pnblie  life, 

•  ■  him,  In  u-se  tin-  regular  expression,  "  unavatlabl*,* 

il  i|   1  < -.1      nl    tilling  the   ('residency  of  the  KrpobJw 

or  the  office  uf  mayor   of   a   eity.  \The   party  OrgannaisM 

always  gives  the  preference  to  colourless,  weak,  easily  nus- 

aged  men>    In  any  event  its  assent,  ita  visa,  is  required  ht 

entering  public  life;  and  to  win  >U  favour,  the  aspirant  ata* 

lower  himself  to  the  persona  who  direct  it  and  kc*p  it  gotsg, 

that  is,  the  acolytes  of  the  Caucus.  <A*  men  of  • 

respect  themselves  decline)  or  seldom  consent,  to  do  thi*.  *!' 

the  foremost  planes  in  pahlti 
as  a  rule,  iptojitete  nfnnay*  And  if  they  sepiivd 

to  wield  the  authority  of  a  lender  ratalda  the  ranks  of  w~ 
ism,  they  would  again  he  stopped  by  the  Cannon  regime,  a 
they  are  satisfied  with  acting  through  the  pre**,  ta  raeL 
should  the)  wish  to  gain  admittance  iuu>  Uwratrocilsof  let 
■  it*  extra-legal  organization,  the  [ 
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ticians  are  there  before  them.  Should  they  seek  to  carry  their 
fellow-citize.is  along  by  their  personal  influence,  they  cannot 
succeed  under  a  widely  extended  suffrage  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  many  persons,  without  a  crowd  of  go-betweens,  how- 
ever great  their  ability  and  however  high  their  personal 
position.  That  co-operation  must  be  bought  in  the  manner 
sanctioned  by  the  spoils  system :  the  Caucus  has  implanted  this 
system  too  deeply  in  American  public  life  for  it  to  be  possible  to 
get  "  workers  "  in  any  other  way,  at  least  for  a  length  of  time. 
If,  in  theory,  the  first  duty  of  a  leader  consists  in  giving  his 
adherents  ideas,  his  first  and  only  duty,  in  the  United  States, 
is  to  give  them  places.  To  be  able  to  bestow  these  he  must 
have  some  sort  of  hold  over  the  party  machinery.  One  is 
therefore  in  a  vicious  circle  whichever  way  one  turns. 

The  social  conditions  of  American  life  aggravate  the  situa- 
tion. The  steady  growth  of  the  large  cities  and  the  social  and 
economic  differentiation  at  work  in  them  prevent  men  capable 
of  leading  from  making  themselves  known  and  from  getting 
accepted  over  the  heads  of  the  politicians.  The  levelling 
spirit  with  which  the  American  appears  to  be  imbued  does 
not,  again,  create  an  atmosphere  very  favourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  leadership.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  rash  to 
maintain  that  natural  superiority,  that  which  springs  from 
character  and  intelligence,  is  disregarded  in  the  United 
States;  it  is  just  as  much  appreciated  there  as  anywhere  else. 
But  the  Americans  are  in  no  way  a  "  deferential  people,  politi- 
cally deferential,"  after  the  heart  of  the  Bagehots.  Even 
deference  in  general  —  except  to  women  —  is  much  less  devel- 
oped among  them  than  in  the  communities  of  the  Old  World, 
steeped  in  hierarchical  traditions.  They  consequently  do  not 
feel  the  need  of  cultivating  it  in  the  political  sphere  in  par- 
ticular, and,  it  must  be  added,  they  have  hardly  any  opportu- 
nity of  so  doing.  For  the  natural  leaders,  of  whom  American 
society  has  a  potential  supply,  abstain  from  assuming  the 
political  leadership;  they  shirk  the  service  of  the  common- 
wealth from  selfish  motives. 

Again,  the  men  who  have  entered  the  official  sphere  of  pub- 
lic life  shrink  from  asserting  their  political  individuality  there; 
they  have  not  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  if  they  possess 
any;  they  avoid  taking  up  a  decided  line  in  the  clash  of  opin- 
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ion ;  they  are  always  "  non-committal,'*  for  fear  of  eomprn 
in  g  themselves  and  from  a  wish  to  be  "  safe."  The  unreasona 
discipline  »)ii<li  tin-  ('uncus  enforces  on  behalf  of  the  | 
and  tlie  innumerable  concessions  anil  humiliation*  thro 
M  hull  it  drags  every  aspirant  to  a  public  post,  haw  mnwihei 
the  will  of  men  in  poUfcua,  have  deaatojad  tfcali  i  mirage  ■ 
tadapaadanec  af  mind,  and  tJ si  ohlliatatad  tbtbr  dignity  i 

human  iK'iugi.' /I'lu-   ftjfn  <d    Hi'1  i-nao 

when  that*  are  w»  powerful   print*  inti-icnts  that  bavi 
mdwwtj  tin-  »  ivcmjI  popalat  Catling  are  their  compass. 

one  seems  tu  iw  Listening   to  it obo  of  a  far-off  voice,  i 

has  long  sinco  diad  ftway,  when  one  bean  a  poliftaaaj  veteran 
like  Senator  Caffery  of  Louisiana  proclaim  (in  ltftKi):  ■  I  bar* 
loii-u'ii'LM'v  nii.l  judgment  to  answer  to  above  all  een- 
tHirs.     When  my  political  actios  ia  os  l.rbaro 

that  OOBtoianea  and  judgment,  1  must,  and  do,  present  to  it  ■ 
raoord  Id  entire  aooordanoe  vita  their  requirement*.  . 
Baaatot  ol  the  fjait 

latai  the  edict*  ol  ]><>pular  majorities,  a 
and   rated  by  the  tuperaeated  real  of  partiaaa 
When  one  hoars  a  young  Bepi 

of  Maine,  in  the  conn f  the  butt  m-miod  (18 

party  a  piece  of  his  mind,  t<"  <'|«m  *"•■ 

that  it  is  trampling  on  law  and  Justine,  one  turn*  rotund,  c 
looks  to  see  whence  comes  this  voice,  whose  aoaaata  I 
so  unfamiliar  because  they  have  not  been  heard  for  si 
From  one  end  of  the  political  scale  to  the  other  there  ■ 
only  too  great  a  tendency  to  evade  responsibility. 
ever  low  the  itLuidard  of  the  State  Legislature*  has  fallen, 
however  firmly  corruption  and  waste  of  public  money  appear 
u>  have  taken  tool  In  them,  it  is  not  so  much  diahoueety  which 
ia  the  principal  failing  of  Uw  gnat  majority  of  the  neabn 
as  their  timidity,  their  want  of  civic  courage.  Along  tht 
whole  line,  therefore,  pnblte  men  evolve  leaden  who  do  not 
leail,  who  deliberately  put  in  practice  llie  well-known  aaywf 


'  A  Story.  |wi.lwlilv  in.ii.i.-l  Iwt  rkanrUHMlr.  U  nl*l*4  et  • 
I   Stain  wbo  **a  toM  hy  lee  Mm  at  la*  pan* 
hi.  Kuir  thalll  *uilnf  f.irhlm.  now  thai  h*  was  »  «WHW, i 
I  bin*  u  r-iar<t>  lil>  («niil>  lit*  and  «-«  ourrML    The  era 
that  It  tbr  mrutonof  lb*  WBUnlltN  **Md  upon  «  U.!  f .  1» 
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"lam  their  leader,  I  must  follow  them.1'  But  as  in  political 
life,  even  more  than  in  ordinary  life,  those  who  lose  heart 
soon  lose  their  following,  the  authority  of  public  men  has  sunk 
to  a  low  ebb.  On  the  great  national  stage  there  is  no  longer 
any  public  man  who  can  address  the  whole  country  and  obtain 
a  hearing  (except  the  President,  whose  utterances  in  stirring 
times,  like  that  occasioned  by  the  war  with  Spain,  naturally 
attract  general  attention,  whether  they  are  the  words  of  wis* 
dom  or  not) ;  the  nation  no  longer  possesses  public  men  who 
go  before  it  to  light  it  on  the  way,  who  lay  down  the  main 
lines  of  policy,  who  frame  great  measures.  The  fallen  leader- 
ship is  picked  up  in  one  place  by  the  press,  in  another  by 
willing  citizens,  who  meet  in  conferences,  or  form  leagues 
to  initiate  measures  imperiously  demanded  by  the  general 
interest;  it  is  wielded  by  men  not  in  public  life,  and  in  an 
irregular  and  spasmodic  way.  In  the  lower  sphere  of  the 
States  and  the  cities  the  type  of  public  man  has  become  a  still 
poorer  one;  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  best  are  those  who 
have  no  history. 

The  public  man  loses  heart  and  shirks  responsibility  all  the 
more  readily  that  there  is  hardly  any  one  to  keep  him  up 
to  the  mark.  Unlike  the  English  M.P.,  who  is  supervised 
by  the  militant  members  of  the  caucus  of  his  division,  in  the 
United  States  a  Representative  who  is  unfaithful  to  his  trust 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  party  committees;  no  doubt  they 
hold  him  in  check,  but  by  no  means  in  order  to  keep  him  in 
the  path  of  political  righteousness;  for  this  last  they  care  not  a 
rap;  they  look  to  nothing  but  the  interests  of  the  "organiza- 
tion "  and  of  its  financial  supporters,  and  it  is  in  this  connec- 
tion only  that  they  put  pressure  on  the  Representatives. 
In  other  respects,  the  Organization  is  rather  inclined  to  shield 
them  with  the  party  aegis  against  the  best-founded  attacks  and 
accusations ;  the  party  press  does  the  same.  And  when  the  in- 
dependent press  gives  the  alarm  against  those  who  betray  the 
general  interest,  the  public  does  not  pay  heed  enough,  because 
it  is  sick  of  newspaper  invective,  and,  above  all,  because  its 
interest  in  the  public  weal  is  exhausted  with  the  elections. 
As  the  Caucus  has  given  an  extraordinary  importance  to 
the  election  business,  to  the  sayings  and  doings  relating  to 
the  candidatures,  and  to  the  votes  which  it  works  up  by  making 


a  noise,  tho  whole  attention  of  the  citizen  ha*  been  diverted 
to  this   phase  of  public  life;  tin'  upcNilea  "politics"  h 
become  a  synonym  for  election  affairs,  fur  tho  couroc 
them,  and  has  almost  ceased  to  be  associated  with  i 
government  and  administration.      Hence,  the  ritucti  who  I. 
been   wrought    into  a  paroxysm  of    excitement    by  the  i 
lions  Miiks  into  apathy  immediately  aitenwda,  ami  hdusl  | 
interest  in  the  way  in  which  his  representatives  discharge 
their  trust.     Again,  tint  seats  are  held  for  a  short  time,  tv* 
yean  or  urn-,      (t  the  member  has  not  jitstili<  I 
of  the  electors,  tho  remedy  lira  ready  to  band:  hi* 
come  to  an  end  very  shortly ;  is  it  worth  while  to  arraign  hua 
and  to  lose  through  nun  obVi  pflaM  <>t  mind  and,  above  all. 
one's  time,  of  which  DM  tttTet  has  too  much  for  one's  base 
Dflnf     It  follows  that  the  citizen  is  not  angry  enough,  with 
the  wrongdoers  and  docs  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  ■ 
doers.     It  follows  again  that  if  the  former  easily  i 
deserved  reprobation,  the  latter  bud  it  difficult  to  en 
the  ruck  and  to  command  acceptance  as  guides  and  1< 

In  addition  to  this  public  men  never  remain  long  in  osVe. 
the  in  out  eminent  an'  subject  to  the  general  law  whka 
does  not  allow  cii  continuity  in  iln*  public  wi    . 

apart,    prominent  public    >.  k    into  private  lif* 

wlii'ii  they  arc  still  in  tln'ir  prime  and  in  full  pueaeaatna  of 
then  powers.  A  member  of  Congress  who  lias  sat  for  eight 
years  continuously  is  considered  a  veteran.  The  principle  at 
rotation  in  office,  the  impossibility  of  entering  or  t 
public  life  save  by  the  narrow  and  ringlfldoM  of  the  ra 
of  residence,  the  necessity  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  hi  the 
good  graces  of  the  local  organization  of  the  party,  and,  also, 
the  competition  of  more  lucrative  private  railings,  are  all  so 
many  reasons  which  militate  against  a  man  holding  a  panls; 
position  for  long.  With  hi.i  official  rank  a  man  tones  all 
political  influence,  he  is  invariably  "*ide- tracked,  *  an  las 
saying  goes.     No  one  pays  any  man  ,  «rs  if 

he  has  filled  a  post  a*  rxall<il  as  the  ['residency  of  the  BeneJs 
lie;  as  soon  as  his  successor  is  "  inaugurated  "  be  is  foigubna, 
Ik  "returns  to  the  practice  of  law,'"  according  to  the  eaaasav 
formula;  he  writes  for  magazine*;  sumetime*  in   | 

ilic  stump  for  the  candidate  of  his  | 
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lost  in  the  crowd  of  other  speakers  however;  the  newspaper 
interviewer  pays  him  the  polite  attention  of  coming  and  ask- 
ing him  his  views  on  the  great  question  of  the  day.  He  has 
not  to  keep  up  the  large  correspondence  of  a  Jefferson  in  re- 
tirement at  Monticello,  or  even  of  a  Jackson,  who  were  applied 
to  on  all  sides  for  political  consultations  or  recommendations 
for  office.  The  first  Presidents,  those  of  the  epoch  which 
preceded  the  establishment  of  the  convention  system,  were 
superior  men,  and  they  had  a  force  of  attraction  of  their  own, 
which  naturally  remained  their  own  when  they  were  out  of 
office  just  as  much  as  when  they  were  in  office.  But  as  the 
convention  system  lets  into  the  Presidency,  except  by  acci- 
dent, only  inferior  men,  without  high  intelligence  and  without 
force  of  character,  its  holders,  once  stripped  of  their  official 
rank,  are  stripped  ipso  facto  of  all  influence.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  their  political  opinions  would  not  carry 
much  weight,  and  their  personal  recommendations  still  less; 
they  could  not  get  a  village  postmaster  appointed  if  they  are 
not  on  good  terms  with  the  local  Machine.  This  is  at  least 
as  true  of  the  men  who  have  filled  less  important  positions; 
their  authority  has  been  reduced  by  the  Caucus  regime  in  a 
still  more  palpable  way  to  the  power  of  providing  the  loaves 
and  fishes.  Now,  a  political  leader  in  partibus  is  of  still  less 
account  than  a  bishop  in  partibus. 

Thus,  under  the  action  of  which  the  Caucus  was  the  prin- 
cipal instrument,  the  race  of  leaders  has  decayed  in  the  politi- 
cal society  of  America.  There  are  none  forthcoming  even  for 
Congress,  for  the  reason  which  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  has 
admirably  stated  with  regard  to  the  Senators  of  the  United 
States:  "There  cannot  be  a  separate  breed  of  public  men 
reared  especially  for  the  Senate."1  And  it  is  not  the  intro- 
duction of  Ministers  into  the  House,  desirable  as  it  may  be 
in  many  respects,  that  will  of  itself  restore  the  leadership,  as 
some  people  too  fondly  imagine;  this  change  can  only  bring 
into  notice  and  facilitate  the  rise  of  supreme  leaders,  it  can- 
not create  them.  They  will  reappear  when  there  is  room  for 
them,  when  the  political  market,  so  to  speak,  is  thrown  open 
to  them.  In  the  meanwhile  that  market  is,  and  remains, 
monopolized  by  worthless  counterfeits  of  the  leadership  intro- 

1  Congreisional  Government,  p.  195. 
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duced  by  the  Caucus  — tl»'  wire-puller*  and  the  bosses.  Tail 
■■:  the  leadership  epitomise* 
that  of  political  life  in  general  and  the  degeneracy  of  party 
in  particular.  The  statesman  lias  hod  to  give  way  to  tb* 
political  machinist,  simS  polities  lias  been  lowered  1 
tionecring  considerations  and  the  management  of  t 
has  bee- ii..  n.alduty.      This  <l 

became  the  sole  miton  d'Hrt  of  the  parties,  and  the  l< 
id  thtn    rightfully  devolved  not  OB  ex|wrta  in  quest! 
government,  but  on  expert*  in  thu  art  uf  organization. 


HJaving  failed  in  its  purpose  of  serving  as  an  i  tut  rumen  t  of 
h'uv<iriitiii-iit  and  of  providing  the  latter  with  ita  maiusprint; 
in  |1m  form  of  leadership,  party  has  not  achieved  n 
In  Lin'  fundamental  io*y  which  It  unsigned  to  it,  and  wkica 

:u  Dfgallizlng  poblie  optaMO,  in  giving  it  ft 
I  ust.'.nl  of  moulding  opinion,  the  Caucus  maimed  it  by  forcing 
it  into,  und  keeping  It  within,  tni  RTOOTw ol  tbe  stereotyped 
parties.  It  crippled  the  character  and  the  intelligence  of  tht 
■it  i.. 'ii  Having  iiiniiopulued  the  nomination  toeh.  ■ 
it  ;<n<p:tgated,  ">  get  itself  accepted,  the  convention  of  "rega- 

■ 
established  it  more  (irmly  on  that  other  convention  of  tin-  will 
of  the  majority,  which  it  claimed  to  represent  by  the  men-  char- 
acter of  its  constitution.  Continually  invoking  thu  majority 
and  paying  it  ritual  homage  by  the  routine  of  its  pn  **•**!  lugv 
:i  made  external  eonfnrniit>  the  wde  criterion  ■  : 
with  private  judgment  and  im 

dog™  bad  to  be  Toted  for,  oner  be  < 
pal  on  the  party  ticket.  The  ticket  could  not  be  t 
with  on  puin  of  sacrilege,  the  party  had  become  an  object  t4 
fetish  worship.  <£or  the  individual  conscience,  party  piety 
substituted  the  discipline  of  the  party.  To  make  that  daw i- 
pline  binding,  the  Caucus  created  an  ethics  of  ha  ova;  it 
created  conventional  virtues  —  "party  loyalty,™  "party 
regularity,"    and    conventional    via  -raii-h- 

tbe     man    who    severed     his     omneetton    witk    tn» 
party  was  a  "kicker,"  a  sort  of  public  malefactor,  waeraas  W 
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who  followed  the  party  with  his  eyes  shut  was  a  "patriotic 
citizen."  Political  formalism  permeated  the  mind  of  the  citi- 
zen, and  wrought  general  havoc  therein.  It  discouraged  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  initiative,  and  self-confidence;  it  put  a 
premium  on  the  selfishness  of  the  citizen  who  wanted  to  shirk 
concern  for  the  public  welfare  and  devote  all  his  energies  to 
money-making.  Why,  indeed,  should  he  concern  himself? 
Did  not  the  party  Machine  provide  the  elector  with  his  convic- 
tions, did  it  not  prescribe  to  him  his  conduct,  his  political 
sympathies  and  antipathies,  the  choice  of  men  —  all  cut  and 
dried  and  ready  for  use?  Being  thus  pressed  and  accustomed 
to  fall  into  line,  he  soon  became  afraid  of  leaving  the  ranks; 
the  fear  of  not  being  regular,  of  appearing  heterodox  and  schis- 
matical,  developed  in  him  that  deference  to  the  world's  opin- 
ion which  makes  a  man  lose  himself  in  the  crowd  in  a  humble 
and  even  cowardly  fashion;  having  grown  timid  and  timorous, 
he  was  perfectly  content  to  creep  behind  the  majority,  and  to 
drift  along  with  the  "  people  "  in  its  ways  as  unfathomable  as 
those  of  Providence.1  Moral  and  intellectual  opportunism 
appeared  as  the  sovereign  dictate  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of  the 
democratic  creed.  What  Mr.  Bryce  calls  the  "  fatalism  of  the 
multitude"  —  the  tendency  to  acquiescence  and  submission 
and  the  sense  of  the  insignificance  of  individual  effort  which 
would  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  democratic  communities  — 
received  an  almost  dogmatic  confirmation. 

Civic  courage  shrivelled  up  in  this  atmosphere  like  a  body 
exposed  to  the  cold.  No  one  ventured  to  raise  his  voice  and 
protest  loud  enough.     The  victims  themselves  of  the  pirates 

1  Mr.  Chapman,  the  author  of  the  remarkable  little  volume  already  quoted, 
who  fondly  believes  that  "  misgovernment  in  the  United  States  is  an  incident 
in  the  history  of  commerce,"  says  in  reference  to  the  timidity  of  the  American 
citizen:  "The  main  point  is  that  Americans  have  by  business  training  been 
growing  more  alike?  every  day,  and  have  seized  upon  any  and  every  authority 
to  aid  them  in  disciplining  a  recusant.  We  have  then  a  social  life  in  which 
caution  and  formalism  pre  vail.  .  .  .  The  attention  of  every  one  in  the  United 
States  is  on  some  one  else's  opinion,  not  on  truth.  .  .  .  Each  is  a  half-man, 
each  is  afraid  of  his  fellows  ami  for  the  same  reason.  Kach  is  commercial, 
keeps  his  place  by  conciliatory  methods,  and  will  be  pun i she'd  for  contumacy 
by  the  loss  of  his  job.  Neither  of  them  has  an  independent  opinion  on  any 
subject."  The  two  points  of  view,  that  of  Mr.  Chapman  and  mine,  might 
complete  one  another.  On  the  other  hand,  a  vivid  light  is  thrown  on  the 
phenomenon  in  question  in  the  chapter  of  Mr.  Bryce's  book  (The  American 
Commonwealth,  II,  IU4  seq.),  entitled  "  The  Fatalism  of  the  Multitude." 
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of  the  machine,  gagged  representatives  of  the  people,  ooav 
panies  blackmailed  by  the  bosses,  preferred  to  submit  a 
hold  their  peace,  rather  than  appeal  to  the  public.  The  i 
terest  which  they  believed  they  had  in  holding  aloof,  tb*n 
selfish  cowardice,  found  an  excuse  in  the  exigencies  of  party. 
B—pwrt  for  the  i-iiiiu'iitioii  of  party,  for  form,  wu  too  strong 
even  for  citizens  of  perfectly  independent  mean*  and  nnim- 
pMfltllllll  TlHimlJJ    their  party  lo\;iii;  ,  »  ith   i 

liTiiti-  EndolgaatM  lot  HUM  pirates  who  chose  to  hoist  the  partj 
flag.  A.  despicable  boss  who  sows  political  dcmoralixatio 
broadcast  from  day  to  dny  for  yearn  together,  *  bfl  rats  like  a 
cancer  into  the  heart  of  the  Republic,  is  graciously  introduced 
to  the  public  under  r.lir  i-h.irmini;  ■■:;■ 
genius  of  the  party  organ  i/r  Um8Msj  lawfully 

i  «ith  power  by  the  people  frsterniie  with  this  public 
OOiniptW,  tln'v  invitr  bin  to  their  table,  tbey  affect  to  consult 
him  as  a  Solon  on  affairs  of  state  —  all  tiecaiis*  this  usurper 
has  usurped  the  name  of  the  party  and  because  tbey  want  to 
.illirm  their  orthodoxy,  to  proclaim  it  u>orning,  boon,  ami 
night.     All  the  more  has  the  capacity  for   indignation  and 

t  dwindled  in  the  mind  ol  the  average  eitie- 
qiii.-M.-ni--  in  abuses,  tolerance  of  political  corruption,  ■ 
like  a  noxious  vapour. 

Polities]  formalism  soon  led  from  tolerance  of  the  evil  to 
connivanci'   at  it.     •■  Begnlatitji  "  being   the  first  considers 

t ,  ud  tin-  triumph  ol  the  tinket  being  the  supreme  object, 

the  means  necessary  to  coin] kiss  that  objant  wrre  of  no  cner 
,  the  end  Justified  tnem]  and  electoral  eompttaa 
took  root  and  spread  with  the  connivance  and  the  pecuniary 
aasistance  of  citizens  who  in  their  private  life  were  inmpaM* 
of  the  •lightest  impropriety.  Thus,  after  bavins;  stifled 
Independence  of  thought,  the  "yellow  dug"  maxim  p*r- 
Polftieal  fnrmalism  easily  beguiled 

ten  by  making  him  draw  a  distinction  betwoen  the  reu- 
tions  of  ordinary  life  and  the  conditions  of  public  lit. 
a  sanction  to  the  convenient  theory  of  the  two  n 
enfeebling  the  i  H  i    and  I' 

tode  for  the  public  welfare,  it  had  hrlprd  to  I 
separation  between  society  and  polities, 
separation  by  the  divorce  of  politics  from  ■ 
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But  this  political  formalism  which  curbed  the  individual! 
has  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  cemented  the  edifice  of  the 
American  Republic,  and  has  it  not  preserved  that  edifice  from 
the  storms  and  tempests  which  a  democracy,  essentially  unsta- 
ble, is  supposed  to  be  so  prone  to  let  loose  ?  Has  it  not  pre- 
vented the  overflow  of  popular  passion,  caprice,  and  infatuation 
by  conducting  all  the  currents  of  political  feeling  into  the 
bed  of  organized  parties,  and  by  keeping  there,  through  the 
discipline  which  it  maintained,  the  various  elements  borne 
along  with  them?  When  one  thinks  of  this  political  com- 
munity of  the  United  States,  young,  exuberant,  composed  of 
incongruous  elements,  almost  without  a  past,  with  no  tradi- 
tions, with  more  will  and  ardour  than  ballast,  a  society  repre- 
senting in  truth  a  world  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  it  is  impossible 
to  gainsay  the  regulating  function  which  party  discipline 
must  have  discharged  there  and  the  services  which  it  must 
have  rendered.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  this  disci- 
pline has  been  one  of  the  factors  of  the  moral  force  which 
brought  and  kept  together  the  populations  of  the  New  World 
with  a  power  even  greater  than  that  of  the  brute  force  which 
founded  the  empires  of  the  Old  World. 

Yet  if  party  organization  served  in  the  American  Republic 
as  a  brake,  it  proved  also,  and  above  all,  a  reactionary  force. 
Having  repressed  the  individual  too  much,  it  shackled  the 
public  mind,  and  all  the  more  effectively  that  its  free  play 
was  already  restricted  by  the  mercantile  spirit  of  the  nation 
and  by  the  written  instrument  of  the  constitution.  A  com- 
mercial society  is,  by  its  nature,  more  prone  to  conservatism 
than  is  expedient  for  its  proper  development.  It  fosters 
the  growth  of  that  type  of  inveterate  conservatives  who, 
according  to  Paul  Louis  Courier's  sally,  would,  on  the  day 
of  the  creation,  have  besought  the  Creator  to  preserve 
chaos.  The  American  constitution,  in  its  turn,  put  a  pre- 
mium on  immobility  in  the  social  and  political  spheres.  Its 
framers,  full  of  distrust  of  the  people  and  anxious  to  keep 
advanced  democracy  out  of  power,  had,  by  the  innumerable 
precautions  which  they  introduced,  made  all  constitutional 
change  extremely  difficult.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  still  comparatively  very  young  (it  was  in  1819) 
when  an  American  statesman,  Senator  Dickerson,  remarked, 
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in  rtflnt&M  l"  the  barriers  with  which 
pMMd|  "  '■ 

tiouas  not  only  I'llvitii.tlh  L<  n>r.*veut  all  uiiuecwuuuy  alteration, 
but  us,  1  f<-;tr,  U<  prevent  the  most  salutary  reform,"1  The 
subsequent  course  of  events  ha*  not  beln- 
1'olitica)  changes  proponed  for  the.  rased]  of  Drying  evils,  such 
as  were  disclosed,  for  instance,  by  the  method  m  force  for  Ux 
election  of  the  President,  for  the  choice  of  th«  presidential 
electors,  have  not  been  able  to  pass  in  spite  of  efforts  repeated); 
made  throughout  a  whole  century.  The  attempt  l»  get  tbt 
M  ialsfeSrl  admitted  to  the  sittings  of  Congress  has  been  ojualk 
Eniltbu.  H  luu  bean  impossible  i'vui  to  carry  the  trifling 
aiin-mluii-ut  which  altered  the  date  of  the  owning  of  ft  oe» 
from  Lli."  4th  of  March  to  the  With  of  April,  to  in- 
vent tin'  pr din    l  ■■]■  justafter  it  had 

bngantobct  session,  with  M  any  useful  wort. 

lit,'  ebangea  which  ii.iv>-  been  affected,  thank*  to  a  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  letter  nf  tin-  constitution,  mod  which  are 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  its  flexibility  and  its  capacity  to  adapt 
itself  to  new  requirements,  have  been  almost  all  iu  one  direc- 
tum tii»  [lowers  of  the  Union  have  been  extended  at  the 
excuse  of  the  States,  and  priBStptUjI  umb-r  the  impulse  given 
by  the  civil  war  and  the  commercial  oxpnnstoti  if  tbr  country  - 
The  Supreme  Court,  the  guardian   ■  Baal  part, 

made  these  high-handed  changes  possible  by  giving  theaa  ru 
Bat  when  it  was  sought  b>  readjust  the  burden  of 
taxation  ,.■■  between  the  in  by  means  of  as 

■    ■    ■ 
I  to  the  letter  of  the 

T unobilitj   *< f    politic*]    forms  in  the  State  the  .trrr- 

typed  party  organization  tended  to  add  immobility  of  mind 
in  this  political  society,  where  u.maiiig  Wiillli  inei i nt il  the 
number  of  persons  who  am  satisfied  with  thing*  ae  they  are. 

""•'.'  iix  milrrt,  the  Organization  was  always  trying  to 
make  opinion  erystalliM    .  ■    rant  the  new  cur- 

rent* of  ;  m  gathering  volume  nod  Sowing  into 

fresh  channels.     It  kept  opinion  a  pi  !  fitratsU* 

which  often  were  nothing  but  pure  convention*.     It  veiled  as 


Janiurr  I 


I   thr  Vmtlrd  .1 


I  M  the  .<«-m  -* 
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conjured  away  divergences  of  views  which  were  making  prog- 
ress in  the  mind  or  in  the  conscience  of  the  nation;  and  to  stop 
their  advance,  it  did  not  stick  even  at  fraud  or  corruption. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  before  the  civil  war,  it  pre- 
vented the  slavery  question  from  being  openly  raised  and 
honestly  examined.  After  the  war,  it  juggled  with  the 
financial  question;  it  kept  alive  for  years  together,  simply 
for  the  requirements  of  its  business,  the  rancour  of  old  ani- 
mosities, and  the  fear  of  past  dangers;  or  again,  enforced  the 
maintenance  of  an  ultra-protectionism,  in  spite  of  the  secret 
convictions  of  many  of  its  members,  by  means  of  party  disci- 
pline and  by  the  purchase  of  votes  with  the  "  fat "  provided  by 
the  manufacturers.  Party  formalism  thus  puts  obstacles  in 
the  path  of  progress  and  creates  dangers  to  the  healthy  devel- 
opment of  political  life,  the  gravity  of  which  increases  in 
proportion  as  the  nation  grows  older;  it  is  paving  the  way 
for  a  reaction  in  an  anti-conservative  direction,  of  which  the 
politico-social  movements  in  recent  years,  such  as  Populism, 
"Bryanism,"  are  warnings  resembling  the  mutterings  of  the 
coming  storm. 

While  keeping  opinion,  by  main  force  so  to  speak,  within 

the  old  grooves,  the  party  Organization  at  other  times  drove  it 

as  violently  into  new  courses,  full  of  dangers,  when  it  saw 

any  profit  therein  for  its  firm.     Thus,  only  a  short  time  back, 

we  have  seen  the  Democratic  Organization  take  up  on  its  own 

account  the  cause  of  the  Silverites  and  deliver  the  party  to 

them  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  a  number  of  Democrats  fall 

into  line  solely  out  of  deference  to  "  regular ity."     The  wild 

schemes  of  the  champions  of  free  coinage  thus  appeared  to  be 

more  strongly  supported  by  public  opinion  than  they  were  in 

reality;  the  Organization  gave  thera  a  factitious  moral  force. 

In  this  way  there  came  to  l>e  established  a  difference  between 

public  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  the  parties,  which  should 

be  but  the  mirror  of  the  former.     The  parties  were  only  to 

organize  opinion;   they  cl i«l   " organize"   it,  by  means  of  the 

Caucus,   so  thoroughly   that  opinion,   the  real,    independent 

kind,  has  had,  from  time  to  time,  to  organize  itself  against 

the   "Organization,"   to   rise   in   revolt.      But  these  revolts, 

l>eing  essentially  accidental,  can  only  occur  in  an  intermittent 

fashion ;  in  the  intervals  the  free  course  of  opinion  is  confined 


.,:■ 
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by  the  Organization  like  a  rivor  lie  twee  n  hanks  tif  sand.  Te 
break  through  the  em  bank  meats  of  the  Organization  the  a 
of  opinion  must  be  lashed  into  a  storm.  Mad  with  rape, 
opinion  steps  in  to  wreak  vengeance.  Yet  the  power  it  e: 
on  that  occasion  is  a  power  of  repression  only.  It  exert* 
this  indeed  with  unparalleled  force,  because  nowhere  else  is 
it  backed  ho  widely  by  numbers.  Hut  it  does  not  attain 
to  the  preventive  [hi«'it,  winch  [s  tin-  highest  expressions 
the  ideal,  if  the  Word  bj  preferred,  of  free  communiti 
with  which  American  institutions  und  habits  appear  however 
to  have  invest*-*!  it.  That  power  is  debarred  from  a 
itself:  the  all -en  grossing  desire  to  make  money  s  id  ins;  and 
IrrrfffWng.  poUtioaJ  formalism  lulls  the  ceaseless  i  ' 
which  rests  the  preventive  power  of  opinion. 


VI 

Thus  the  Caucus  regime  has  not  allowed  party  to  discharge 
any  of  it*  hmllllillli  i  unctions,  either  in  the  constitutional  or 
in  the  extra  constitutional  sphere.  Everywhan  it  kaa  n 
it  work  the  wrong  way,  by  warping  and  slackening  the  springs 
which  it  should  have  regulated  and  accelerated.  By  reducing 
party  to  an  instrument  o(  organization  pure  and  simple,  the 
Caucus  left  it  no  end  to  Mm  bo!  itself.  At  lite  same  time  it 
gave  it,  under  cover  of  the  formalist  principle  of  "  regularity," 
tin'  eleotortJ  monopoly.  That  monopoly  put  the  public  inter* 
Mt  at  i  he  mercy  of  party,  or  rather  of  the  Organization  whwh 
claimed  to  represent  it.  And  the  Organisation,  composed  is 
great  proportion  of  greedy  mercenaries,  systematically  rs- 
plotted  that  interest.  Administration  and  legislate  «  were 
prostituted  to  the  Machine.  I'ope's  famous  denaitioa  of 
party  — "  The  madness  or  tlie  many  for  the  gain  of  I " 
few  "  —  received  a  most  humiliating  application.  To  h 
ation  was  added  ignominy,  when  ttie  party  Organ  U 
brought  in  the  moneyed  men  among  those  '*  few."  It  si 
the  (nil  •  ir,e   might   ilmast 

say  that  it  was  the  Organization  which  gave  a  definii 
substantial  manning  to  this  rwj  vague  expression  of  r 
racy,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  t" 
of  the  staple  resources  of   tl<< 
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demagogues,  as  well  as,  it  may  be  added,  of  many  true 
friends  of  the  people.  It  was  to  the  cry  of  "down  with 
the  money  power"  that  the  Federalists  were  dislodged, 
that  Jackson  was  exalted,  that  all  opposition  to  the  autocracy 
of  the  old  soldier  was  stifled.  It  is  the  same  cry  that 
resounds  to-day,  throughout  the  Union,  repeated  by  millions 
of  voices ;  but  it  is  aimed  especially  at  the  economic  mis- 
deeds of  the  money  power :  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  represented  as  victims  of  a  frightful  economic  oppres- 
sion, practised  by  the  capitalists,  by  the  trusts,  and  so  many 
other  industrial  and  financial  companies.  It  is  beyond  dis- 
pute that  these  capitalists  enrich  themselves,  and  that  they 
do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  people ;  yet  it  is  not  proved  that 
they  impoverish  the  people,  that  they  rob  them.  The  harm 
done  to  the  citizen  as  taxpayer  and  consumer  is  very  slight: 
the  gigantic  concentration  of  industry  enables  a  few  men 
to  grow  rich  by  an  infinitesimal  illicit  toll  on  each  member  of 
the  community  at  large.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  future 
may  bring  about  grave  and  disastrous  changes  in  this  respect. 
But  up  to  the  present  the  power  of  plutocracy  in  the  United 
States,  a  very  tangible  and  pernicious  one,  has  shown  itself 
rather  in  the  political  sphere. 

The  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  large  fortunes  concentrated 
in  a  few  hands  is  of  itself  a  source  of  permanent  demoralization 
in  society :  it  belittles  unassuming  and  honest  work;  it  gives 
the  rein  to  desires  and  appetites;  it  makes  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  the  highest  aim,  the  ideal  of  life,  and  drives  all  other 
aspirations  out  of  the  human  mind.  One  knows  how  rapid 
and  enormous  has  been  the  concentration  of  capital  in  the 
United  States  since  the  Civil  War.1  But  the  realization  of 
these  colossal  fortunes  and  fabulous  incomes  was  not,  and  could 
not  be,  due  solely  to  the  free  play  of  natural  forces.  More  often 
than  not  this  free  play  lias  been  perverted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  corporations  by  the  complaisance  or  by  the  connivance 
of  the  public  authorities.  From  the  municipal  franchises  up  to 
the  national  property  and  the  ultra-protectionist  customs  tariff, 
these  authorities  surrendered  to  a  few  what  belonged  to  all. 
The  stronghold  of  the  general  interest,  the  State,  was  invaded 

1  Before  the  war  there  were  not  more  than  three  millionnaires  in  the  whole 
1'nioD  ;  at  the  present  day  there  are  nearly  four  thousand. 
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o»  all  sides  by  money.     'Tin:  corporations  bought  legislation, 

"pnitri-tinii,"  :iN.i  k  ;]1,|.  whotrulc  and  retail, 
mli  UK':   I                                I  be  highest  UffsJativa  assembly  more 
bj    in   tin*  Cabinet,  ambas- 
sadors hips.     It  »«• d  us,  if  nothing  could  resist  the  well- filled 

putt,  thai  mostj  Wis  king  in  lbs  Republic  !->suchsn  extent  a> 
in  nggttt  the  well-known  saying  recorded  by  SalluU  abuul 
tin'  urb*  vtnati*.  •Jugurtha'*  remark,  although  hawiil  on 
i'\[h-i  imm,  WM  iii'vciilicli'Hs  an  exaggeration,  as the Hi 
eventually  learnt  to  lilts  cost.  Ol  embers  of  a  degenerate  rul- 
ing class,  high  dignitaries  of  Slate,  nay,  even  tribunes  of  Um 
people  might  be  bought;  but  bow  was  it  possible  to  bay  th* 
pnopls  itself,  a  whole  sovereign  |MK>p]e?  ('arty  t >rganixat»» 
in  the  United  States  supplied  the  answer:  all  tin-  eorni[iter» 
win i  try  to  bend  the  power  of  the  State  to  their  u* 
ends  bin  lnit  to  Identify  fcu*il  interests  with  thus 
parly  <  (ripwizaiioii  which  is  oooscicnea  knaps*  to  the  j 
..]  Km  aly  to  bei 

supporters,     It  is  in  thin  way  that  the  party  Organisation  ■ 
served  as  a  lover  to  all   the  -Merest*   in   thetr 

designs  on  the  public  weal,  which  have  assumed  so  many 
aspects  in  the  last  thirty  years;  without  that  intermediary  the 
corporations  and  the  other  ntoro  or  less  fraudulent  recipwU* 
nt  piilitir-al  favoursi  could  not  have  attained  the  object  of  their 
dwlnaj  thoj  oould  Dot  haw  got  the  better  not  only  of  the 
electoral  body,  tbe  great  majority  of  whom  are  eertainly  honest, 
hut  i'vi-n  of  tin-it  ho  are  very  far  from  Wing 

all  venal,  The  render  mill  remember  the  remark  of  the  Mew 
York  legislator:  "  I  want  to  be  tioncst,  and  I  am  honest;  bnt 
I  am  the  slave  of  the  Organization."  't  i«  !  !><•  party  Organ  lm- 
tiuii  which  has  made  puMihle  this  vast  political  corruption, 
practised  both  on  the  well  and  on  the  evilly  nil  pons J  by  tbe 
moneyed  men,  with  safety  ool  only  I  mm  tbe  vengennr* 
of  the  law,  but  even  from  tint  of  public  "pinion.  It  is  tbe 
Organization  which  has,  lastly,  enabled  a  gnmp  nf  mana- 
factuwrs  to  install  their  man  in  the  White  House,  and  to  masr 
age  him  like  a  poppet,  by  dictating  to  him  hi*  foreign  polity 
in  accordance  with  their  interests  and  by  making  him  nay  that 
bis  "  plain  duty"  was  one  thing  one  day  ami  anotl 
r.  I  tended  the  problem  of  tbe  ■ 
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mainly  in  its  economic  aspect  of  accumulation  of  wealth, 
which  strikes  the  imagination  more  easily.  They  did  not  suf- 
ficiently realize  the  fact  that  the  economic  monopolists  were 
supported  and  helped  up  by  the  political  monopolists!  by 
the  holders  of  the  electoral  monopoly  which  the  people  'them- 
selves had  handed  over  to  the  party  Organization.  With  child- 
like rage  they  fastened  violently  —  as  we  have  already  seen 
them  do  on  several  occasions,  in  connection  with  municipal 
disorders  and  others  —  on  the  external  effect  without  scrutiniz- 
ing its  cause,  which  is  less  obvious,  or  the  particular  condi- 
tions which  develop  and  encourage  it,  apart  from  the  purely 
economic  conditions.  In  a  number  of  States  the  people  have 
got  special  laws  passed  against  trusts,  which  have  remained  a 
dead  letter,  because  they  were  not  enforceable  or  because  they 
were  not  enforced  by  the  public  authorities  under  the  thumb 
of  the  plutocrats.  Just  now  it  is  proposed  to  insert  in  the 
federal  Constitution  an  amendment  directed  against  trusts,  the 
sole  purport  of  which  is  in  reality  to  hoodwink  irritated  and 
unreflecting  opinion;  for  if  this  amendment  were  adopted 
and  enforced,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
operation  not  only  of  trusts,  but  of  the  most  harmless  indus- 
trial associations.  While  thus  provoking  impotent,  because 
ill-directed,  wrath  in  some,  the  power  of  plutocracy  in  the 
State  accentuated  in  others  that  civic  depression  which  makes 
people  look  resignedly  on  all  the  abuses  of  public  life.  The 
money  which  wrought  this  havoc  in  the  State  appeared  as  a 
mysterious  and  irresistible  force  of  nature,  before  which  there 
was  nothing  left  but  to  bow.  A  fatalistic  belief  grew  up: 
"they  must  have  their  way,"  what  the  "moneyed  interest " 
wants  "is  bound  to  pass."  Confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
people's  representatives  was  thenceforth  shaken;  they  were 
given  even  less  credit  for  honesty  than  they  deserved,  there 
was  too  great  a  tendency  to  confound  them  all  in  the  same 
suspicion.  People  grew  so  accustomed  to  this  view  of  things 
that  but  little  room  was  left  for  indignation;  they  inclined  to 
a  sort  of  philosophic  serenity  which  often  bordered  on  cyni- 
cism, and  found  food  for  amusement  if  not  admiration  in  the 
exploits  of  the  politicians. 

While  plutocracy,  fortified  by  the  party  Machine,  was  thus 
degrading  the  commonwealth  and  lowering  the  citizen,  itdevel- 


0[kh1,  in  its  turn,  the  power  of  the  Machine.     It  supplied  t 

with  must  of  its  resources  and  enabled  it  to  take  a 
fresh  flight.     It  gaveatnost  powerful  impulse  U>  that  oligarchic 

or  autocratic  gcmnaauA  »i  tin-  ring*  end  Mm  bosses  which  party 
allowed  to  paw  up  m  Its  midst.     H  pal  ■■■ 

nt  wit.li  |  reyulur  f um-tiim,  m-»king  it  t" 

oj  r  1 1 1 . 1 in  ili.'  St.it,-.  tin-  I usnl  broker  between  t] 

dejJNe  centring  mi  the  public  interest  and  th*  a 
hitter's  defenders,  but  enabled  it  also,  by  ensuring  it  as 
ni'li  I'i'iidcnt  position,  to  defy  the  forces  of  law  and  equity 
and  to  consolidate  its  illegal  |s>wer  over  [■Arty  and  over  UmoO' 
ruoii weal tli.  Ill  all  the  Slates  where  the  industrial  and  finan- 
cial corjiorations  are  numerous,  the  Machine  and  the  boss,  fad 
Willi  tln-ir  money  as  with  a  sap,  flourish  like  a  luxuriant  plant 
that  overs  hat  low  *  tin-  whole  of  public  life.  In  the**  Stats*, 
where  the  Machine  is  supreme  republican  institution*  are  is 
tmth  but  an  idle  form,  n  plaything  wherewith  to  beguile 
cliililr.-ti.  !t  m;iy  be  that  the  government  of  the  basse*  is 
not.  administratively  KjH-.iking,  more  ruinous  for  the  peopl* 
tbmn  platooncy  li  oppressive  for  them  from  the  brsmuo 
standpoint.  Hut  both  of  them  eat  out  the  heart  of  tlie  com- 
monwealth. It  is  no  longer  "a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people." 


VII 

Step  by  st#p,  proceeding  from  the  more  obvious  to  the  Ira* 
perceptible,  w*  have  followed  tin ■  cfTceu  of  the  Caucus  regiax 
in   the  -,   then  in   the  rxtra-ounatituUnoal 

jmlitical  order,  in  the  economic  sphere,  and  into  th*  very  mind 
ol  theoltiren.  Viewed  in  the  reverse  way,  these  effect*  will 
i  uetly  the  same;  the-y  are  lik"  a  chain  whoae  links 
hold  togetlier,  by  whatever  end  yon  take  it.  The  •Tofatfea* 
of  American  democracy,  as  represented  by  this  f^tlll^nwtffll. 
ends  in  two  facts  of  the  utmost  gravity:  popular  gicreruaeat 
has  slipped  away  from  the  people,  and  commercialism  in  its 
most  sordid  aspect  has  laid  bands  nu  the  government. 

Ilow  is  it  that  the  people  have  allowed  themselves  to  W 
despoiled  in  tins  fashion?  How  lias  it  been  possible  to  pat 
th*  better  of  this  American  nation  which  hat  presented  tea 
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y  r 

admirable  spectacle  of  a  creative  force,  of  an  indomitable      ^_  .  p>  ,  * 
energy,  of  a  tenacious  will  that  has  no  parallel?    The  explana-  ^  9/  <■"* 
tion  is  a  simple  one:^he  people  have  expended  all  this  moral         ° 
strength  in  the  material  building-up  of  the  commonwealth^ 
In  that  new  world  which  was  a  mine  of  untold  riches  for 
whoever  cared  to  work  it,  material  preoccupations  have  en- 
grossed  the   American's   whole    being.   ^They   have   thrust 
back  all  other  considerations  or  have  subordinated  them  to 
their  objects.     The  desperate  race  for  wealth  has  absorbed 
the  citizen  and  has  not  left  him  time  to  attend  to  the  public 
welfare;  it  even  encouraged  his  want  of  public  spirit,  and  con- 
verted it  almost  into  a  virtue.     "  To  make  money  "  appeared  to 
the  American  as  the  destiny  of  man  on  earth,  and  the  raison 
d'&tre  of  a  well-ordered  commonwealth  was  thenceforth,  in  his 
eyes,  to  promote  the  fulfilment  of  that  destiny.    The  notion  of 
the  moral  objects  of  the  State  grew  dim  in  the  public  mind, 
the  State  was  asked  only  to  ensure  or  assist  the  production  of 
wealth.  J  In  prosperity,  the  people  had  no  inkling  that  the 
government  was  slipping  from  them;  on  the  contrary  even, 
they  fancied  they  had  but  a  firmer  grasp  of  it :  the  economic 
policy  pursued  since  the  Civil  War,  the  system  of  ultra-pro- 
tectionism,  gave  a  great  part  of  the  nation  the  illusion  that  the 
government  was  making  wages  rise,  that  it  was  augmenting  ma- 
terial comfort,  that  it  was  really  serving  the  people,  that  it  was 
at  their  beck  and  call.     A  change  in  the  economic  situation  was 
required  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the 
population,   in  the  West,  which  did  not  benefit  by  the  pro- 
tection of  manufactures:    when  times  got  bad,   the  farmer, 
involved  in  debt,  concluded  that  the  government  was  not  on 
his  side,  and  lie  started  up  to  lay  hold  of  the  government,  as 
if  it  was  a  chattel,  to  insist  upon  its  regulating  all  the  eco- 
nomic functions  of  life  down  to  procuring  him  "cheap  money," 
paper,  which  the  government  might,  if  it  liked,  issue  in  un- 
limited quantity,  or  specie,  in  the  form  of  depreciated  metal. 
It  was  these   ideas,  expressing  the   materialistic  conception 
of   the   State   with    the  utmost  naivete,   that  took  shape  in 
Populism  and  the   silver  movement.     Now,    however,   these 
movements  of  revolt  are  abating  and,  it  would  appear,  dying 
out,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  commercial  prosperity  which 
the  country  has  enjoyed  of  late  years,  although  the  political 
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evils  which  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  revolt  still  subsitt. 
In  the  last  presidential  campaign  (of  lfWOi  the  rallying-cry  on 
the  Itepublieaii  side  was  "a  full  dinner  |«ul, "  before  which 
the  problem  of  the  future  of  democracy,  raised  by  the  new 
policy  of  territorial  eomjuesta,  was  to  retire  into  the  back- 
ground. Citizens  who  were  fairly  enlightened  and  able  to 
reason   mads   M  tbOQM  apprehensions  which 

this  policy,  toaaguj  I  y's  administration,  caused 

tliein,  and  of  the  dangers  with  which  it  appeared  to  tnrm  to 
threaten  tin-  very  heart  "f  the  BspabUof  but  in  the  rod  they 
caine  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  vote  for  the  re-elect** 
of  McKinley  because  "  if  he  was  beaten  stomas  would  go  down 
fifty  per  cent";  and  a  good  many  of  these  conscientious 
citizens  did  not  even  possess  any  negotiable  securities.  Ma- 
tafia)  prosperity  btlilgj  nodal  ■»•  sway  of  these  preoccupa- 
tions, the  sole  object  ol  the  common wealth,  just  aa  under  * 
"good  tyrant,"  tin  riterion,  in  crery-day  life. 

Of  the  goodness  of  the  government  —  the  cost  of  it;  the  harm 
which  a  Iku]  gruvrimntit  ooold  do  was  brought  down  to  s 
injury  rata*.  Tbi  regime  of  the  politicians  was  appraised 
by  the  amount  of  the  dopr.  ■,  «>ramiiir.l      If 

the  losses  resulting  therefrom  to  the  citizen  were  not  too 
serious,  he  was  quite  ready  to  bear  them,  were  it  only  to  uir 
himself  the  worry  and  the  trouble  required  to  prevent  tbest. 
The  exceptional  facility  with  which  "money  was  made  "  is 
the  New  World  devalopad  '1™  and  let  live," 

and  to  apply  freely  the  obi  formula,  «(•  minimi*  jraHoe  *#• 
curat.     The  Aneri  >  "lug"  man.      II»  ia  fnw 

from  the  neannaM  srhiob  so  often  characterim  the  small 
bourgeois  in  Borope.  Hut  the  exaggerated  generosity  of  the 
American  li  mora  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth  than  the 
axaggeratnl  economy  of  the  bourgeois  nl  Eon**  n  pass]  » 
premium  on  public  plundering  and  blunts  civic  sensit- 
inclines  the  Am.  i  i  In  rr-aani  U>  political  eov 

ruption  the  well-known  *  i,  ■  <t  wmri  riois  saw 

fxiyer  §a  gloirt";  the  reader  will  remember  the  dicta.-  "We 
can  stand  it,"  "You  cannot  rain  this  country!" 

Hut,  even  if  they  adopt  the  narrow  standpoint  of  material 
prosperity  «  to  foresee  that  this  proa- 

perity  mnri  hi  tin'  Ion.-  run  U-  affected  by  the  political  J 
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orders,  that  sooner  or  later  the  penalty  will  be  paid  for  them, 
even  in  a  purely  material  form?  Of  all  races  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  civilization,  the  American  is  the  least  accessible  to 
long  views.  The  New  World  in  which  he  lives  and  acts  has 
freed  him  from  two  great  servitudes  which  lie  heavy  on  the 
denizen  of  the  Old  World,  —  space  and  time.  He  is  not  con- 
fined within  a  narrow  and  hereditary  horizon,  he  is  not  tied 
to  a  locality,  he  has  no  deep  root  anywhere.  The  theatre  of 
his  activity  is  an  immense  continent  over  which  he  ranges 
with  the  facility  and,  it  may  be  added,  with  the  satisfaction, 
of  a  nomad;  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  would  be  quite 
content  to  spend  their  lives  in  the  Pullman  cars.  The  sphere, 
too  easily  shifted,  of  his  activity,  which  deprives  the  American 
of  local  feeling,  is  not  alone  in  preventing  him  from  viewing 
things  in  their  durable  aspect.  His  modes  of  action  also 
tend  to  make  him  utterly  careless  of  the  morrow.  The 
boundless  horizon  of  the  continent  and  the  resources  of  its 
virgin  territory  enable  the  American  to  turn  the  latter  to 
account  in  a  manner  resembling  that  of  the  nomad,  who  moves 
with  his  flocks  and  herds  from  one  place  to  another  when  all 
the  pasture  has  been  eaten;  the  richness  of  the  soil  inclines 
the  American  to  a  cultivation  which  is  extensive  rather  than 
intensive,  not  to  say  to  a  predatory  type  of  exploitation.  The 
eminently  speculative  mind  of  the  American,  due  perhaps  to 
the  facility  afforded  by  the  New  World  of  getting  a  quick 
return  from  everything,  impels  him  into  the  same  path  which 
leads  to  large  immediate  results.  Always  and  everywhere  in 
a  hurry  to  get  rich,  he  does  not  give  a  thought  to  remote 
consequences;  he  sees  only  present  advantages.  He  is  pre- 
eminently the  man  of  short  views,  views  which  are  often 
"big"  in  point  of  conception  or  of  greed,  but  necessarily 
short.  Acting  on  these  views,  the  politicians  eagerly  make 
the  most  of  their  ephemeral  chance,  and  the  "good"  citizens 
meet  them  with  a  serene  indifference  in  order  not  to  let  their 
own  chance  go  by. 

This  epicureanism  sui  generis  of  the  American,  which  bids 
him  enjoy  the  present  without  troubling  about  the  future,  is 
naturally  completed  by  a  robust  optimism  which  looks  on  all 
difficulties  and  all  evils  as  transitory.  The  economic  conditions 
which  gave  rise  to  this  feeling  have,  in  the  course  of  American 


right  itself."     In    but,  Um   Americans  have  passed  through 

BMH  i>>  hi  i  serious  crisis,  often  caused  by  Ui«ir  want  >A 

rnmUinngtll  tin!  thn  extravagance  of  their  financial  edmmis- 
bltttoa,  bat  t ln-y  liave  always  com.-  out  uf  them  unharmed, 
thanks  to  tin:  abundant  rewiurccs  of  their  country  sod  ta  Um 
extraordinary  luck  which  they  met  with  at  the  moat  trying 
moments.  The  must  ingenious  writer  of  melodrama  could 
not  hit  upon  better  "situations"  when  the  hero  in  extremi- 
ties is  saved  as  if  by  a  miracle.  Thus,  fur  instance,  ia 
1879  a  frightful  commercial  and  industrial  crisis,  egvraratsd 
by  dangerous  financial  measures,  breaks  out  in  the  United 
Btaks,  A  catastrophe  ap|ieara  to  be  imminent,  but  at  this 
point  mi  n  n  jj  reef  den  ted  harvest  turns  u|>,  while  Europe  is  si 
i  BOOMBl  threatened  with  a  famine.  In  England,  in 
(i:u']i'ul:ir.  tZMpUoasj  sold  followed  by  incessant  rain  affects 
th«  <■«>]*;  tli>'  situation  becomes  so  serious  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  dooms  Bt  bo  intervene  and  order  tba  use  of  Us 
prayer  for  fins  irtttber.  Hut  all  is  in  vain,  tbe  harvest  ptoses 
■  liiliiri'.  America  forthwith  becomes  the  Egypt  of  Joseph 
for  Europe,  anil  her  commerce,  her  industry,  and  her  Ulisiuss 
go  up  at  a  bound.  Thus  brilliantly  justified  by  events,  opti- 
mism is  not  only  a  general  tendency,  but  almost  a  national 
religion.  Next  to  the  "  unpractical  man,"  there  ia  no  mm  acid 
in  such  contempt  as  a  "pessimist."  fie  ia  almost  a  pahlsr 
malefactor,  he  defiles  the  spring  at  which  the  community 
r>trength  for  fresh  efforts  in  the  daily  battle  of  lifr 
'I'll--  -I'j"  tor.  the  sensor  of  •bases,  is  therefore  always  in  bad 
>-iiiiiii<iiUy  a  pessimist  "A  man  with  axri-i- 
aiire  "  is  odinus;  like  the  whining  youth  who  complain*  of  bis 
schoolfellows,  he  only  shown  his  weakness  of  character;  '• 
then'  not  room  foi  favoured  landof  America* 

wby  does  be  button-hole  busy  people  and  seek  to  interrupt  the 
march  of  time?  what  is  the  good  of  his  recriminations  ataast 
the  past;'  yesterday  has  gone  by,  it  is  already  far  off.  Wedded 
to  the  present,  the  American  possesses  a  singular  power  ef 
forgetful  ness,  the  events  of  the  day  before  are  to  htm  ancient 
history.  Confident  in  the  future,  be  exhibits  a  reeaaiiahst 
endurance  of  present  evils,  a  submissive  patiaasot  which  is 
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ready  to  forego  not  only  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  but  some- 
times the  rights  of  man.  He  does  not  remember,  he  does  not 
feel,  he  lives  in  a  materialist  dream. 

VIII 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  higher  aspirations  are 
wanting  to  the  American.  It  would  be  a  gross  mistake  to  set 
down  Americans  as  incapable  of  idealism;  they  have  an  ample 
store  of  it  in  their  composition,  — engrossed  as  they  appear  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  dollar,  —  but  up  to  the  present  they  have 
made  only  a  special  use  of  it  in  their  public  life.  A  brilliant 
writer  has  remarked  that  the  Jews  have  put  all  their  idealism 
into  religion.1  Whether  this  view  is  quite  correct  or  not,  it 
might  be  said,  with  at  least  as  much  truth,  that  the  Americans 
have  put  all  their  idealism  into  the  American  nationality,  into 
the  common  country.  That  country  did  not  represent,  as  with 
the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  a  community  of  sentiments  that 
have  accumulated  for  centuries  and  forming  a  fund  peculiar 
to  itself  which  reflects  the  whole  character  of  the  people. 
The  "people  of  the  United  States,"  created  by  the  federal 
Constitution,  had  no  language  of  its  own,  nor  religion  of  its 
own,  nor  past  of  its  own,  nor  even  political  ideas  of  its  own. 
The  Republic  was  created  out  of  several  pieces  with  infinite 
pains,  it  was  wrested  "  by  grinding  necessities  from  a  reluctant 
people,"  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  each  section  pulled  in 
a  different  direction.  The  national  sentiment  which  had  not 
the  opportunity  to  develop  in  time  developed  in  space;  there 
the  new  nation  unfolded  its  genius:  it  has,  as  it  were,  brought 
a  whole  continent  out  of  nothingness;  and  each  strip  of  ground 
" reclaimed  from  the  wilderness"  demonstrated  its  vitality, 
made  it  conscious  of  its  strength.  The  integrity  of  the  terri- 
tory became  the  essential  mark  of  the  moral  unity  of  the 
nation,  the  proof  of  its  life.  American  patriots  felt  that  this 
life  depended  on  the  material  ties  which  knit  together  the 
pieces  and  the  bits  out  of  which  the  federation  had  been 
made.  The  Americans,  therefore,  have  put  their  whole  soul 
into  the  Union.  The  remark  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  them, 
of  one  who  embodied  the  genius  of  the  nation  most  forcibly 

1  Auatule  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Israel  chez  les  nations. 
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and  vividly,  Henry  (-'lay,  —  "  If  any  one  desires  to  know  the 
leading  and  paramount  object  of  my  public  life,  Lite  pre 
tion  of  tliis  Union  will  furnish  him  the  key"  —  this  1 
il  applicable  to  the  whole  nation  in  its  past  and  in  its  present 
its  greatness   and   its  shortcomings  would  be  unintelligible 

isi«.  The  idea  of  the  Uuiun  burned  within  the  t 
of  its  best  son*  like  a  sacred  tire;  it  purified  the  lea*  pot- 
heart  of  the  others.  It  lifted  them  all,  in  one  and  the  ■ 
in..\ .  unlit,  ftbora  tin  u  i  i.l.Tif  1 1  levari  the  etoroal  and  the 
infinite.      It  was    tj  ■  ■  \    which   thr   might)   dead 

had  baqUaSDad  to  the  survivor*.      1:  \  Valhalla 

the  depart cii  heroes  do  rwii  .  unpaged,  at  in  the 

paradise  of  Odin,  in  perpatOaJ  Miabat:  having  laid  aaide  with 
their  mortal  vesture  their  rivalries  and  their  enmities,  all  of 
them  hand  in  hand,  Jackson  and  Clay,  Lincoln  and  Douglas, 
Grant  and  Greeley,  join  in  a  fervent  cry-,  which  descend*  to 
earth  like  a  message  from  above:  "The  Union!  It  mart  be 
preserved!  "  ' 

But  while  throwing  a  spell  over  the  mind,  tlie  idem  of  the 
I'mim,  owing  to  its  very  origin,  assumed  a  material  form 
th-rein.  tin-  political  oontoteMt  of  the  nation  ti-ik  ap 
tion,  so  to  siieuk,  himiIi-  the  territorial  notion  of  the  father- 
land and,  entrenched  tiehiud  it,  .lelied  Uie  ehallengeaaddnmmm 
to  itself  at  other  points.  When  1'rrsidrnt  Buchanan  publwlj 
declared,  in  his  speech  of  the  yth  »f  July,  ISrti,  tliat  property 
in  a  man  was  just  as  sacred  as  property  in  rami  or  iron,  the 

majority  of  the  nation  did  not  budge.      But  w) nine  months 

later  the  Southern  Confederates  attacked  Port  Sumter,  wh*n 
they  fired  on  the  flag  of  the  Union,  that  majority  flew  to  amw 
and  astonished  the  world  by  the  extent  of  its  i 
its  aelf-sur  render.  Putting  bis  civic  conac' 
behind  thiii  ol  the  Ajnerioan,  the  cttiaaa  (-It  the  ■ 
for  the  United  States,  which  made  his  heart  beat  quicker  and 
bit   blood   run    [aster;    and   he   fort  --1    that 

!v  altruism  as  well  as  by  feelings  of  a  eontrnry  des- 
cription. Tbtta  the  ih  :  i-h,  which  it  a* 
common  in  the  United  Btatns,  iad  which  nffenda  good  seme* 
and  shocks  the  sentiment  of  justice,  cannot  assuredly  be  at- 
tributed to  a  deficiency  of  good  sense  or  to  want  of  justice  in 
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the  Americans.  There  is  no  keener  intelligence  than  theirs, 
and  their  heart  responds  to  every  appeal  of  justice  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  comes.  Separating  himself  from  the  English- 
man in  his  heart  of  hearts,  the  American  means  to  assert  his 
individuality  as  an  American,  as  if  he  were  afraid  that  the 
tie  which  bound  him  to  the  English  people,  of  the  same  stock 
as  himself,  speaking  the  same  language  as  himself,  was  still 
unsevered. 

The  patriotic  sensibility  which  thus  narrows  the  political 
conscience  of  the  American  absorbs  even  the  feelings  awakened 
in  his  breast  by  the  natural  features  of  the  continent  which  is 
coterminous  with  the  Union,  and  by  the  aspect  which  the  crea- 
tive energy  of  man  lends  to  it.  The  citizen  of  the  New  World 
revels  in  the  perpetual  battle  which  he  has  to  fight  to  gain  pos- 
session of  this  world,  to  subdue  the  forces  of  nature  to  his 
will;  he  exults  in  this  activity,  he  swells  with  enthusiasm, 
which  is  not  all  hope  of  material  results;  his  imagination 
contributes  a  great  deal  thereto,  through  the  contemplation  of 
the  greatness  of  the  effort;  but  it  refers  this  greatness  to  the 
American  even  more  than  to  the  man,  it  merges  the  latter  in 
the  former.  So  with  the  natural  beauties  and  resources  of  the 
continent.  The  great  lakes,  the  immense  rivers,  the  vast 
forests,  the  boundless  prairies,  the  fertile  soil,  the  invigorat- 
ing climate,  have  been  allotted  by  a  just  and  far-seeing  Provi- 
dence to  the  Americans,  like  Canaan  to  the  chosen  people; 
the  majesty  of  this  nature  does  but  express  in  a  material  form 
the  majesty  of  the  American  people;  the  Falls  of  Niagara  were 
created  by  the  Eternal  to  testify  to  the  American  genius  in 
ages  to  come.  "America  is  written  all  over  the  Falls," 
writes  a  celebrated  journalist,  on  a  visit  to  Niagara.  "Its 
roar  is  that  of  the  nation.  Its  majestic  sweep  typifies 
the  grand  progress  of  America.  The  maddening,  dashing, 
seething,  buffing,  pitching,  uneasy  flood  typifies  the  intensity 
of  the  American  mind  and  the  vitality  of  American  action. 
Here  is  the  fountain  of  true,  young  America;  here  the 
breast  which  gives  it  milk;  here  the  nurture  which  gives  it 
vitality."1 

Next  to  the  territory,  and  to  man  who  had  improved  it, 

1  Quoted  from  an  article  written  in  1856,  by  Samuel  Bowles  (O.  MerrUm, 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Samuci  Bowies,  1, 102). 
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■  .rary  Amerirahsd 

'.■itv.     It  i*  tttm  liberty  that  man  lias  drawn 

the  strength  with  which  lie  has  conquered  matter;  it  n  iIm 

who  hai  ored  the  obstacles  in  his  path;  it  ia  she  who  has 

opened  to  all,  dowu  to  the  humblest  me  in  lien  of  the  float' 
muuity,  tlii'  nu  pnepeota  in  the  "pursuit  uf  happiness  "i  it 
is  liberty  which  has  welded  the  component  puts  at  tie 
Union;  for  the  Bnt  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  an 
amalgam  of  |>eo[jtes,  of  races,  of  religions,  of  tongues,  had  been 
m.nl''  OtharwiM  than  by  tlie  force  of  anus,  and  that  motlfj 

two  nihil  flit,  rivalling  the  oonftuioa  ol  Boa  Tower  of  BabeL  has 
i  bod*  wiili  a  soul,  under  the  UfsrgMaaj  breath  of  tbe 
princlplssj  'it  tin-  Declaration  d)  Independence.  In  an  indict- 
ment which  U  ilhatrioul  historian  has  recently  I  irooght  against 
Ann-riiMii  damooraej '  lie  qaotaa,  with  certain  r>- serration* 
however,  the  following  passage  from  Krnest  Kenan:  "If  it 
wen'  necessary  that  Italy,  with  her  past)  01  America,  with  her 
future,  should  be  blotted  out  of  existence,  which  would  bare 
the  greater  void  in  the  breast  of  humanity?  What  baa  all 
produced  that  can  compare  with  a  ray  of  that  infinite 
glory  that  adorns  an  Italian  town  of  the  second  or  third  order, 
rlONBC*,  Pus*,  Shim,  IVni^Li  '  "  '     This  view,  though  intpir-i 

by  idealism.'  Ii  due  to  a  narrow  oonoeol  ■       . '••*.{,  ami 

bears  the -«i:ini|i  iii  thi-  epicurean  and  arisiocralts.  mu-llig^ae* 
of  the  admirable  writer  and  of  the  materialized  spiritual  ins 
of  the  former  fervent  Catholic,  arbo  entered  into  oansmanMst 
with  the  unseen  by  means  of  painted  Madonnas  and  aoalptand 
saints.  The  Moil  High  dwelletfa  not  only  in  Cathie  c  " 
America  has  not  lieeu  able  to  serve  the  ideal  by  ' 
art,"  with  which  Kenan  consoles  himself  even  for  the  deg- 
radation or  a  society  in   which  it  can  be  enjoyed,  but  aae 

:   it  in  another  way.     The  Hcelamt; 
tndependence,  like  the  Declaration  of  the  Kigbta  of  1 
not  lifted  fewer  souls  heavenward  than  all  the  a 
Pisa  and  Siena.     Like  the  French  1  (evolution,  . 
bringing  the  good  tidings  to  the  world,  hi 

'  W    II    LlsfcV,  /'-m— -rney  *~<  Librrt*.  Tol.  I. 
p.  3W. 

*  Kenan  tia*  mpUlaKl  la  ili«  ytrttn-r.  ■ 

,  Im  h.ni  hm  iiiaotM  tii  him  by  a  m 

Impcnlk-I  l.>  ricmocnlH-  malerulin  iJ.il,  IV,  V). 
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for  a  space  and  has  filled  it  with  immense  hopes,  however  great 
the  disappointments  and  disillusions  which  the  future  had  in 
store.  Besides,  the  moral  springs  which  both  have  set  flow- 
ing are  still  there,  and  it  is  enough  to  be  willing  and  able  to 
drink  at  them. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  with  every  appearance  of  reason, 
that  the  United  States  have  been  not  so  much  a  democracy  as 
a  great  company  for  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  a  vast 
territory,  offering  liberty  and  a  share  in  political  sovereignty 
as  a  sort  of  bounty  to  the  workmen  of  whom  the  uncultivated 
New  World  stood  in  need.1  What  difference  in  the  value  of 
the  effects  produced  is  made  by  the  hidden  motives  of  the  acts 
which  stir  the  human  heart,  which  thrill  it?  Even  in  a  theatre 
where  everybody  is  aware  of  stage  convention,  does  the  spec- 
tator before  shedding  tears  over  the  corpse  of  Cordelia  carried 
by  King  Lear  ask  himself  what  were  the  intentions  of  Shake- 
speare or  those  of  the  theatrical  manager  who  has  produced 
the  play  ?  From  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  crossed  the  ocean 
amid  storm  and  tempest  within  the  frail  timbers  of  the  May- 
flower, down  to  the  poor  wretches  two  centuries  and  a  half 
later,  penned  up  like  cattle  in  the  "emigrant  steamers,"  all 
journeyed  in  quest  of  liberty,  without  always  understanding 
it  as  we  understand  it,  often  without  being  able  to  bring  a 
clear  definition  of  it  out  of  their  heavy-laden  hearts;  they 
went  in  search  of  it  as  towards  an  "unknown  God,"  and  they 
found  that  God.  It  is  in  vain  that  good  observers,  but 
who  dwell  too  much  on  the  surface  of  things,  like  Michel 
Chevalier,  have  declared  that  "  American  liberty  is  not  a 
mystic,  undefined  liberty;  it  is  a  special  liberty  corresponding 
to  the  special  genius  of  the  people  and  their  special  mission; 
it  is  a  liberty  of  work  and  locomotion  of  which  the  American 
takes  advantage  to  spread  over  the  vast  territory  .  .  .  and 
turn  it  to  profitable  account."2  It  was  a  mystic,  it  was  an 
undefined  liberty.  This,  too,  is  "written  over  the  Falls  of 
Niagara":  "And  then  the  rainbows  hovering  over  and  about 
the  scene,  do  they  not  signify  the  promise  which  America 

1  Cf.  the  observations  made  on  this  subject  by  E.  Boutmy,  in  his  Etudes  de 
Droit  Constitutioinir/,  pp.  200-210,  with  the  acuteness  and  penetration  that 
characterize  this  writer. 

2  Lettres  sur  VAmtrique  du  Nord,  Paris,  1838,  Vol.  II,  p.  203. 


gives  to  mankind,  the  hope  which  it  implants  in  vtMij-lnln 
hearts,  the  home  which  it  furnishes  to  the  outcast  sad 
wanderer  from  goveruiucniil  Oppmilftll  .uid  social  Tillany 
elsewhere?  "  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  emliodied  the  best  of  the 
American  OhalnOtli.  did  Dot  rtW  the  ntrrjim  of 
dttttajf  otherwise  iiian  u  flowing  in  this  channel  ol 
bttattfl  tfbafty,  dug  by  tin-  author*  of  the  IVctaratiti 
pendence:    such    was    "tbej  ■    of   the 

economy  of  the  universe.  ...  In  th-n 
niirhiny  stamped  with  the  divine  image  and  likeness  was  seat 
into  the  world  to  be  trodden  on  and  degndt  ■! 
its  fellows.  They  grasped  not  only  the  whole  race  of 
then  living,  hut  they  reached  forward  and  seised  upon 
farthest  posterity.  They  erected  a  beacon  to  guide  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  children's  children,  and  the  countless  myriads 
who  should  inhabit  the  earth  in  other  ages."  How  is  it  that 
the  work  of  the  "  Fathers  "  has  las  tod?  "  I  have  often  luqmmi 
of  myself,"  said  Lincoln,  "what  great  principle  or  uleat  it  was 
that  kept  this  confederacy  ao  long  together.  It  was  not  the 
mere  matter  of  i!  -  from  the  motbrr- 

land.  but  that  sentiment  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  gave  liberty,  not  alone  to  the  |«oph-  of  this  oouoiry, 
but.  I  hope,  to  the  world  for  all  future  lime." 

But,  On  the  other  hand,  while  granting  that  liberty  — 1 
repeat,  ■  mjatta  and  undefined  liberty  —  b  nrttllnd  to  figare 
in  thr  AmriHMii  eaegtohefln,  -  mast  admit  that  it  has  be- 
come muter  in  I  i  red  by  dm.  Having  served  noi  ha  !>eantifysa 
old  home,  but  to  build  up  a  new  one,  as  it  wvre  with 
>'l  mortar,  it  linn  almost  lost  its  spiritual  natnn  is 
this  rough  handiwork.  That  nature  was  not  utterly  destroyed, 
but  it  was  ethereal  ized,  it.  was  consigned  to  tin-  spfe 
national  cult  rising  above  the  cares  of  daily  lift-  and  up 
ing  to  men's  minds,  tike  a  temple  to  the  faithful,  only  at  the 
hour  of  prayer.  Ideal  liberty  thus  contracted  and  set  withia 
the  halo  with  which  the  btoxioatloa  dI  material  suits— 
hail  surrounded  the  image  of  thr  Union,  did  bat  sanctify 
the   national    pride   thnt    *  theei 

it  itid  tijt  develop  that    ;  ■■    which 

i  inflated  national 
more  and   more  like  the 
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under  different  circumstances,  many  a  country  of  the  Old 
World  had  furnished,  or  still  furnishes,  an  example,  and 
which  makes  the  worship  of  country  a  pagan  cult  from 
which  the  living  God  is  absent.  In  the  United  States  that 
cult  found  its  dogmatic  formula  in  the  cry:  "Our  country, 
right  or  wrong!" 

The  American  citizen,  attracted  by  the  material  side  of 
things,  could  thenceforth  give  himself  up  to  it  with  all  the 
less  scruple  that  he  had  discharged  his  debt  to  the  ideal  by 
the  patriotic  sentiment  which  he  carried  in  his  breast.  Yet 
the  daily  course  of  public  life  demanded  more  than  this 
general  tribute,  it  claimed  the  performance  of  regular  moral 
duties  towards  the  commonwealth.  The  busy  citizen  thereupon 
found  new  resources,  by  providing  himself  with  a  patriotism 
of  the  second  degree,  that  of  party.  He  put  into  it  the  same 
fetishism  which  satisfied  his  idealist  requirements  at  small 
expense,  and  he  gave  to  it  the  same  dogmatic  expression  as  to 
his  worship  of  country  with  a  slight  variation :  "  My  party, 
right  or  wrong! "  Invested  with  a  more  ritual  character,  the 
cult  of  party  enabled  the  citizen  to  pay  off  his  every-day  civic 
obligations  more  easily  with  the  outward  observances  of 
devotion. 

IX 

This  coarse  formalism  was  not  only  a  more  or  less  unconscious 
or  more  or  less  hypocritical  bargain  that  the  citizen  made  with 
his  conscience,  to  which  he  had  not  the  time  to  pay  its  due. 
It  also  forced  itself  on  him  through  certain  special  tendencies 
of  the  American  character,  developed  by  religious  tradition 
and  by  the  moral  position  of  the  individual  in  society.  The 
spirit  of  party,  like  that  of  fetishistic  patriotism,  is  made  up 
of  contempt  and  dislike  for  those  who  are  on  the  other  side  of 
the  frontier  line,  and  of  mechanical  attachment  to  those  who 
are  on  this  side  of  it.  The  first  sentiment  came  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  Puritan  mind  which  had  helped  to  mould  the 
character  of  New  England.  The  notions  of  orthodoxy  and  of 
heterodoxy,  which  made  people  look  with  holy  horror  on  all 
those  who  were  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church,  of  the  sect, 
passed  straight  into  the  life  of  the  political  parties  as  soon  as 
the  latter  were  formed.     They  set  their  mark  on  the  contests 


of  the  rv, 

innermost  filing*  ii 

ster,  tbe  father  of   Ihini.  liutrious  i 

on  i.:    tenth-bad  bagged  not  to  ba  l-ft  to  die  in  a  a 

[at  1'ity.     Tba  reciprocal  sentiment,  i  and  t 

■  ■[■[Minfiit.s  4 >f  .l.ickscm  and  Clay,  of  tba   i;<|>uhlieu»*  uid  the 

Denoarats,  not  only  dating  tba  OItQ  War,  bet  long  afterwards, 

ban  tin-  mow  stump. 

Tin'  MBOnd  t.u'l'ii  tOVbiab  I  !i.lv.->  alluded,  and  which  ll 
pel  In i  the  American  to  herd  with  bid  fellows  in  the  party  fold, 
is  one  of  the  primordial  facts  of  American  social  ■ 
the  isolation  of  the  individual.  True,  nowhere  is  mu  more 
unfettered   in   his    movements,    nowhere    ran    the    individual 

i.miu  Ii    fniTl re   t'i"i -\y.   nowhere  are   political  and,   to  all 

appearances,  social  barriers  brought  so  low  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  yel  nowhere  else  is  man  reduced  to  that  atomic 
condition,  so  to  apeak,  in  which  he  funis  himself  on  tbe  other 
side  of  tbe  Atlantic  His  deliverance  from  the  bonda  of  span 
and  tine,  which  has  had  ibe  effect  of  narrowing  the  mind  uf  the 
American,  of  making  him  a  man  of  short  views,  recoil*  on  him 
once  more  and  makes  him  pay  a  fresh  penalty  for  hi»  liberty. 
Fur  tlir  yoke  of  looality  Ami  heredity,  heavily  aa  it  weighs  on 
lb"  denbea  of  the  Old  World,  offers  him  at  the  tame  time a 
moral  support.  The  American  Uvea  morally  in  tbe  vagneawaa 
ni  space;  be  is,  an  it  wt>rf,  Htispemii'd  in  the  air,  he  has  no  fii-l 
groove.  Tin-  Levelled  ■oeiety.  witbont  traditions,  without  a 
pant,  in  which  he  lives,  doaa  nut  provide  him  with  one.  The 
only  traditional  social  groove  which  did  exist,  and  which  was 
•applied  has  been  almost  worn  down  by  the 

incessant  action  of  material  civilization  ami  tbe  silrsans  atf 
knowledge.  To  construct,  or  wait  for  the  construction  of  new. 
i  i  grooves,  the  American  baa  neither  the  tin**  north* 
inclination.  Obeying  the  national  genius  he  create*  mechanicsJ 
ones,  in  the  form  of  associations,  aa  numerous  and  varied  as 
il.  but  all  revealing  the  uneasiness  of  the 
American  mind  assailed  by  a  sort  of  fear  of  solitude  and, 
again,  by  tbe  desire  felt  by  tbe  individual  to  give  himself 
a  special  status  in  the  midst  of  the  community  at  targe. 
Such  are  the  "  patriotic  "  societies  of  Colonial  U 
of  the   Revolution,  Sous  of  the  American  BcvoloUoo,   Order 
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of  the  Old  Guard,  Sons  of  Veterans,  etc.,  which  seek  to 
bring  together  men  or  women  who  have  no  tie  between  them 
bat  the  fact  of  descending  from  ancestors  closely  or  remotely 
connected  with  historical  events.  The  same  spirit  that  enters 
into  the  formation  of  these  societies,  which  are  becoming  more 
and  more  numerous,  has  produced  what  some  persons  call,  in 
America,  the  genealogical  craze.  It  is  an  endemic  craze, 
harmless  enough,  which  for  some  years  past  has  raged  among 
adults  of  both  sexes  possessing  a  certain  amount  of  culture, 
and  which  consists  in  looking  for  their  ancestors,  in  trying  to 
discover  them  among  men  as  celebrated  or  as  distinguished 
as  possible,  with  the  aid  of  professional  genealogists,  that  is 
to  say  charlatans,  or  by  ransacking  libraries  and  archives 
themselves. 

The  great  mass  of  citizens  of  lower  birth  who  cannot  connect 
themselves  by  name  with  their  ascendants  create  a  small  world 
for  themselves  in  the  so-called  secret  or  fraternal  societies. 
These  organizations,  which  are  generally  reserved  for  the 
humbler  classes,  often  discharge  the  function  of  mutual  benefit 
societies.  But  they  are  not  less  appreciated  for  the  senti- 
mental gratifications  which  the  members  derive  from  their 
"lodges,"  "tents,"  " commander ies,"  "chapters,"  "temples," 
"conclaves."  A  workman  who  belongs  to  the  "Ancient  and 
Illustrious  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta "  spends  half  his 
weekly  wages  in  buying  a  knight's  sword,  which  will  give  him 
the  illusion  of  being  really  a  member  of  a  noble  brotherhood 
whose  name  goes  back  so  far  into  the  ages.  The  epithet 
"ancient"  and  the  historical  or  mythical  appellations  which 
they  adopt  for  their  societies  *  enable  them  to  affirm,  in  imagi- 
nation, their  collective  existence  even  in  the  remotest  past. 
There  is  no  profession  whose  members  do  not  assemble  in  meet- 
ing, as  much  to  discuss  questions  of  common  interest,  if  there  are 
any,  as  with  the  object  of  meeting,  of  being  together  for  a  time. 
The  mere  fact  of  having  a  trade  or  an  occupation  or  even  an  ex- 
ternal peculiarity  in  common  is  taken  as  a  pretext  for  pleasure 
parties ;  such  are  the  barbers'  picnics,  the  tailors'  excursions,  the 
dinners  of  men  weighing  more  than  fourteen  stone,  and  other 

1  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  of 
America,  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Ancient  Arabic 
Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 
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gatherings  ol  tb«  Mm*  kind,  which  are  rtaaUl 
"American  eccentricity,"  bat  which  Ln  the 
MmmUj  contact  thai  Umtj  mrMlhavvittkertoBMlliiaspiltei* 
about  tiii'iii.  In  Vini-i km  .■  very  thing  is  done  in  a  crowd,  by 
.  unit.,  whirl,  nit-it*  the  sou)  BBCoa- 
WM  with  nature,  tin-  Americansar*  uncomfortable  alone;  tl»-r-. 
i<>.  !li<  v  iriusl  have  company.  Id  ii  mountain  rvnort,  parhnl  bj 
hundred.*  in  the  immense  hotels,  they  hardly  leave  one  a: 
(or  a  moment,  remaining  the  whole  day  in  the  brilliant  suite 
of  apartment*,  or  on  the  piazzas,  seated  in  roeking-ebaira,  a 
bulging  about  outnda  in  tiu  i  niy.    The  aaai 

!<>i    bauag  introduced  to  all  comers  irtthoiel  tha   introduction 
leading  aran  to  a  Doavenatl  I  banadUMal  with 

which  every  one  is  received,    the   lai-iliiy   with  which  pmpb- 
who  hardly  know  each  otlu  i 

which  do  not  bind  the  addressees  to  anything  —  are  an  a 
more  manifestations  of  the  n  ring  at 

least  the  illusion  of  more  or  lens  fur- rear hing  moral  tiaa. 

The  moral  blank  created  by  the  absence  or  the  indeftniteaeai 
of  social  grooves  la  further  widened,  and  taa  naoawfij  nf  filling 
it  is  further  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  all  the  moral  energies 
of  the  American  are  brought  to  bear  ou  the  outside  world  in 
order  to  conquer  it.  to  get  an  ever  larger  share  of  it-  Tar 
more  :t  man  iMUttbM  out  abroad,  the  more  does  he  suffer  from 
solitude,  tin*  more  la  he  Eomed  tody  from  himself,  being  nnabW 
Lis  mind  bis  kingdom.  The  incessant  activity  of  tr* 
Aiiiitii:itik,  who  go  on  working  even  after  they  have  aanaaawi 
.1  fortune,  and  el  an  advanced  age,  down  '■>  the  laal  t**9>  "•  *•■*■ 
or  is  not  solely,  the  effect  of  an  ni»attahle  craving  for  richasj 
It  is  also  a  means  of  escaping  from  the  moral  void  produced  ay 
l  raalerial  thing*  > 
it  is,  to  some  extent,  a  need,  that  baa  become  ohronw.  ol 
mutability  of  the  material  eiietsaiei 
itself  of  the  American,  who,  in  the  o  Basal  act  endeavour  to 
improve  his  lot,  lives  perpetually  in  the  provisional,  rbanguag 
his  position,  his  residence,  going  op  and  down  in  the  aoonl 
scale  with  kaleidoscopic  rapidity, — this  instability  whir* 
makes  the  formation  of  natural  social  grooves  mote  duaVah 
renders  the  absence  or  the  inadequacy  of  them  eti 
painful. 
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In  this  state  of  things  stereotyped  party  filled  a  portion  of 
the  moral  void;  it  met  an  emotional  need,  it  offered  a  groove 
exclusive  enough  to  permit  of  the  growth  of  genuine  or  con- 
ventional feelings  of  hatred  and  devotion,  and  comprehensive 
enough  to  unite  in  these  feelings  men  with  no  other  bond 
between  them,  and  even  dispersed  in  space.  Like  the  ancient 
Greek  who  found  in  the  most  distant  colonies  his  national 
deities  and  the  fire  from  the  sacred  hearth  of  his  polU,  the 
American  finds  in  his  nomadic  existence  everywhere,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  Maine  to  Florida,  a  Republican 
organization  or  a  Democratic  organization,  which  recalls  him 
to  himself,  gives  him  a  countenance,  and  makes  him  repeat 
with  pride  the  cry  of  the  New  York  politician:  "I  am  a 
Democrat,"  or  "I  am  a  Republican." 

Thus  idealism  itself,  in  its  degenerate  aspects  of  patriotic, 
political,  religious,  and  social  formalism,  has  combined  with 
the  materialistic  spirit  to  deaden  the  civic  conscience  and 
let  in  the  enemies  of  the  public  weal. 


yTet  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  invaders  being  as  extensive 
ami  profound  as  we  have  seen  it  to  be,  how  is  it  that  the  com- 
monwealth continues  to  prosper  in  spite  of  this,  and  that  the 
Republic  subsists,  at  least  with  no  apparent  diminution  of 
strength?  The  havoc  is  no  doubt  very  considerable,  but  up  to 
the  present  it  has  had  only  a  relative  significance,  thanks  to 
the  exceptional  position  enjoyed  by  the  United  States.  The 
fact  we  have  ascertained,  that  the  government  has  slipped 
from  the  people,  loses  not  a  little  of  its  import  when  one 
bears  in  mind  how  small  is  the  place  which  government 
occupies  in  the  existence  of  the  New  World,  how  limited  are 
its  powers  and,  consequently,  its  means  of  abusing  them. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  American  Republic  are  hardly  "gov- 
erned"; a  citizen  may  spend  his  whole  life  without  coming 
in  contact  with  representatives  of  the  government,  unless 
he  breaks  the  laws,  and  even  if  he  does  break  them^VThe 
functions  of  government  are  not  numerous  nor   very  com- 

1  A  member  of  Congress  told  me  that  on  one  occasion,  being  sheriff  in  his 
county,  he  had  to  get  up  a  rather  serious  criminal  case.   The  accused,  who 
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■I',    the    barbarous    method    of   recruiting   the 
public  service,  established  by  the  spoils  system.  Urns  not  dona 
nil  the  harm  which  it  would  hare  doue  in  a  country  of  tit*  Old 
World.     The  extreme  simplicity  of  governs 
justifies,    to  a  certain   extent,    the  belief    wbi 
anions  the  Americans,  and  which  makes  loam  think  ihrj  e 
dispense  with  a  mora  rational  system,  namely,  thateviry  An 
j.Mii  is  lit    fur  any  nflicr-.'     II 

■-■'■  <-ase  with  human  things,  g 
furthest  limits.     J 
umber  ■>!  expeneoosd  offlemli  were  retained  to  I 

administrative  machinery  going.  A  good  many 
of  Congress  used  their  usurped  power  to  appoint  w 
persons,  The  deterioration  of  the  public  services  1 
honed  dnwn.  The  waste  and  plunder  of  public  property  ta 
which  Mic  tepreaoiitatiyni  of  the  people  indulged  were  miti- 
gated by  tin'  unbounded  resources  of  a  virgin  country  and  M 
its  growing  wealth. 

Lastly,  even  the  usurpation  of  power  by  the  boss**,  tW 
rings,  ami  tin'  machines,  Hubstautial  as  it  was,  did  not  ami 
could  not  entail  the  political  conseoueuces  which  the  illessJ 
■  i  power  produces  in  the  aotmliiw  of  the  OU  World, 
nr.'VPii  in  Latin  America;  it  has  not  touched,  or  has  i 
touched  liberty.    In  the  United  States  tha  latter  heal  asfftrfci 

tl bjsctivs  of  the  usurpers;  bssidaa,  it  liad  been  mad*  safe 

fi their  ponible  designs  on  it.     The  first  fact  is  doe  prt- 

manly  to  the  cardinal  phspomsnon  to  winch  Tocqaerill*  ksi 
already  called  attention,  namely,  that  the  passions  of  tie 
American  people  are  not  of  a  political,  but  of  a  i  riiiismsiil 
nature.  In  that  world,  awaiting  cultivation,  the  hive  of  power 
aims  leas  at  men  than  at  things.  The  i_«**ar  called  for  by 
lieation  of  American  society,  engrossed  in  the  ponou 
of  wealth,  made  his  appearance  animated  with  lb*  same  is- 
stincts  anil  the  same  greed  of  gain.     To  satisfy  them,  «v*a 

prnrl.i.niilly  left  st  liWtr.  *u  miwli  innojnl  >!'!■!  Wwas  BM  p*^aM> 
wslrhrd  tivl  W-autn  •ultl.'ii-ni  tltrullitn  wu  not  pat-1  hla 

■  TIn  lUeratary  at  Km*  of  n«r  ■•(  iba  lattM*  States  «t  OW  fates  «■*  to  a* 

mi  this  subject '   "Wbwi  w.  nhat  I*  i..  ->    1i       1    li  mfT     lisgil  ■  i  — 

■   um  ehaas>  "f  Ute  p*ri*  to  p-wtr)  nim4  am  «u  Smmb.  *•»> 

u.  4i.l   not   tniw  lb*  A  H  C  •''  wtul  •■  b*d  Ui  Su.  test  ks  »  »«■»  » 

lima  »t  »w»  equal  u 
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when  there  was  grafted  on  them  the  desire  to  sway  men's  wills, 
it  was  enough  to  exploit  the  forms  of  liberty  without  meddling 
with  its  essence,  to  exploit  the  electoral  regime.  This  was 
both  safer  and  more  advantageous.  The  reality  of  liberty  was 
for  the  American  the  first  condition  of  success  in  life,  he  had 
to  remain  undisputed  master  of  his  person,  of  his  comings 
and  goings,  and  of  his  property,  to  obtain  the  greatest  pos- 
sible return  for  his  efforts.  He  would,  therefore,  not  from 
public-spirited  but  from  selfish  motives,  never  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  deprived  of  the  kernel  of  liberty.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  indifferent  to  the  outer  forms  of  it,  forgetting 
that  the  forms  are  the  bulwark  of  the  substance.  Thereupon 
the  usurpers  who  exploited  the  public  interest  fastened  on  the 
forms,  and  made  a  speciality  of  them  with  eagerness,  to  ob- 
tain, in  their  turn,  the  maximum  of  profit. 

Protected  in  this  way  by  the  mercantile  instincts  and  ideals 
of  the  nation,  personal  liberty  was  not  less  shielded  from 
possible  encroachments  by  the  barriers  erected  by  the  constitu- 
tion. The  rights  of  the  individual,  essential  to  his  free  moral 
and  material  development,  had  been  formed  into  a  sacred 
deposit,  the  custody  of  which  was  intrusted  to  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  courts  placed  for  this  purpose  above  all  the 
other  public  powers :  no  police,  no  minister,  no  parliament  can 
touch  them.  The  strongest  and  cleverest  usurper  is  equally 
powerless  to  overthrow  these  barriers;  all  he  can  attempt  is 
to  get  round  them.  Hence,  we  have  seen  that  the  political  auto- 
crat developed  by  the  party  regime,  the  boss,  has  not  succeeded 
in  attaining  the  position  of  the  tyrant  of  the  Greek  cities  or  of 
the  Italian  republics;  he  is  an  autocrat  whose  power  is  wielded 
in  a  somewhat  limited  sphere  of  public  life.  All  the  more 
has  this  autocracy  been  unable  to  increase  to  the  point  of  taking 
the  lead  of  the  nation.  After  the  Civil  War,  when  corruption 
invaded  the  Republic  and  government  was  relaxed,  anxious 
minds  looked  forward  with  apprehension  to  the  appearance  of 
the  "  man  on  horseback. "  He  has  not  appeared,  nor  has  the  oli- 
garchy of  the  bosses  either,  which  people  were  afraid  of  seeing 
installed  at  Washington.  The  centralizing  tendencies  developed 
through  the  war,  as  well  as  by  the  Caucus  regime,  even  seemed 
to  pave  the  way  for  them ;  but  they  met  with  an  insurmountable 
obstacle,  also  set  up  by  the  constitution  —  the  federative  organi- 
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zationof  the  Republic.    A  Csoar  or  a  Napoleon,  who**b 
a  world  like  a  Colossus,"  and  sways  an  empire  from  a 
can  irtily  rise  and  flourish  ou  a  levelled  political  noil  i  " 
seuts  a  flat  and  smooth  surface;  njOl 
lir-ikni  11  ],  by  %  iiuniN-r  qJ  pOlttJaal  units  which,  in  ■ 

rldMttmw,  had  pieaairod  (bob  individuality.    There  1 
boon  a  rough  outline  ol  ■  nti tl  i->*s,  but  the  influt 

till;   JiersOliagCS    Wild   lliore  IT  IcSS    real  17t-d  l|ll»  typo  tu   r 

mainly  ;•■  t In-  rAU  of  a  grand  wire-puller.  Such  was,  f->r  i 
itaiiw,  In  tin-  curly  days  of  tlio  convention  system.  th«  position 
of  Thurlow  Weed,  who  in  known  to  tlie  reader.  (Juite  recently, 
in  ISM,  a  national  boss  made  his  appearance  in  one  .1 
great  parties,  hut  he  hardly  attained  a  higher  rank  than  1 
of  a  presidential  contractor,  of  a  great  electoral  apt 
The  double  organization,  federal  and  local,  of  Uw>  publit 
powers  and  of  the  governmental  attributions,  left  as  little  roots 
in  tin-  Union  lot  ■  mayor  of  the  palace  as  for  an  oligarchy. 
i  ■:■■  "i  pottttoft]  rnflntTrWl  IM  wanting  to  them,  an  In* 
it  was  a  qBMtfofl  ol  promoting  commercial  ititrresla.  The 
I'liimi  baa  BO  foreign  nr  homo  "  policy,"  in  the  Kunipeam  sense 
of  tin!  wnnl,  tA  least  it  bad  none  until  Imperialism  recently 
unsettled  the  destinies  of  the  American  Republic,  reduml  u 
administration,  the  role  of  government  even  in  this  field  was 
as  much  restricted  by  the  rights  reserved  to  the  indiridoal 
as  by  the  limitation  of  the  powers  "delegated"  to  the  Unite. 
However  favoured  they  may  have  lieeu  by  the  central  utiat 
movement  developed  after  the  war,  the  leaders  of  the  Can— 
hit-'  nut  ante  t"  turn  their  influence  to  account  in  the  spstan 
>>f  the  Union  otherwise  than  by  trafficking  in  patronage  or  by 
prostituting  that  Influence  to  private  eotnowmal  interest*. 
The  peat  crisis  of  "  ItecOAstrMtsOa "  was  nrrtesary  I* 
the  party  Organization  to  wield  its  power  hi  a  geasr 
ine  political  sense.  Moreover,  the  very  crratioo  of  a  per- 
manent oligarchical  centre  was  not  easy  in  a  country  cot  «p 
into  a  number  of  quasl-aotnoonMMu  parte  and  no  snaajar 
possessing  a  ruling  el,ms.  The  "senatorial  group,"  white, 
was  formed  under  Grant,  was  only  an  accident,  favoured  by 
the  same  crisis  of  "  Reconstruction,"  which  had  | 
suspended  federal  autonomy.  The  failure  of  the  ■ 
favour  of  the  election  of  Grant  fur  a  third  ta 
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few  bosses  who  belonged  to  tbat  group,  proved,  among  otber 
things,  how  little  opening  there  was  in  the  Union  for  perma- 
nent political  syndicates  of  that  kind.  In  this  respect  the 
American  constitution  issued  triumphant  from  the  ordeal  to 
which  the  Caucus  regime  had  subjected  it.  The  part  of  the 
constitutional  apparatus  which  contained  the  elective  system 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  that  regime,  and  the  shock  broke 
down  the  two  big  wheels  of  the  machine,  —  the  executive  and 
the  legislative.  But  the  reserved  rights  of  the  individual,  the 
federative  organization,  and  the  courts  of  law  as  political 
arbiters  between  the  individual  and  the  State  and  between  the 
States  and  the  Union,  that  is  to  say  those  parts  of  the  consti- 
tution which  all  vindicated  personal  liberty  under  various 
aspects,  withstood  the  shock,  and,  presenting  the  most  re- 
markable example  of  the  success  of  a  political  machinery 
created  by  a  written  instrument,  have  given  a  subject  of  satis- 
faction and  pride  to  the  Americans,  and  a  lesson  to  the  world, 

The  value  of  these  guarantees  which  the  constitution  had 
provided  for  liberty  is  in  no  way  impaired  by  the  fact  that  the 
latter  found  natural  guarantees  besides  in  the  material  con- 
ditions of  the  New  World,  which  was  vast  and  thinly  popu- 
lated: the  relative  isolation  in  which  its  inhabitants  lived 
necessarily  diminished  the  dangers  which  could  threaten  their 
liberty,  white  the  boundless  territory,  open  to  all  comers  and 
possessing  endless  resources,  enabled  them  to  snap  their  fingers 
at  everything  they  found  oppressive  or  irksome.  Here  man 
was  master  of  the  soil,  unlike  Europe,  where  the  soil  was 
master  of  man,  and  had  even  reduced  him,  in  the  old  days,  to 
a  condition  of  serfdom. 

Thanks  to  this  combination  of  circumstances,  the  American 
citizen  has  not  felt  too  seriously  the  consequences  of  the  fact 
that  the  government  has  slipped  from  the  people.  It  was 
the  same  with  the  second  grave  result  brought  about  by  the 
Caucus  regime,  the  subjection  of  the  .State  to  private  commer- 
cial interests.  With  them  privilege  really  did  invade  the 
State,  but  it  did  not  pursue  political  ends.  The  plutocrats 
cared  even  less  than  the  bosses  about  confiscating  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people;  they  thought  of  one  thing  only,  morning, 
noon,  and  night  —  to  enrich  themselves  as  much  as  possible. 
Now.    as  long  as  it  was  a  question  of  making  money,  the 
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American  was  afraid  of  nobody,  all  he  asked  for,  up  to  quite 
recently,  was.  "(rive  me  elbow-room,  and  I  will  take  carp  of 
tin*  iv>t";  ami  m  point  of  fart  he  got  what  he  wanted.  Thr 
change  in  tin*  conditions  <»f  this  free  rare,  which  is  being 
brought  about,  tinder  our  eves,  hy  the  inevitable  exhaustion  of 
natural  resource*  and  tin*  formidable  concentration  of  capital 
threatening  to  restrict  freedom  of  production,  was  necessary  tu 
make  individual  interests  begin  to  take  the  alarm. 

of  course  the  moral  harm  done  by  the  Caucus  regime  and 
the  dangers  to  winch  it  exjK>ses  the  future  of  the  Republic 
could  not  U'  mitigated  hy  constitutional  guarantees,  nor  by 
the  aim  in  la  ut  resource*  of  the  country,  nor  by  the  special  nature 
of  the  aims  ot  the  liosses  ami  the  plutocrats.  This  harm  found 
a  partial  corrective  in  the  mind  of  the  citizen,  who  be  lie  re* 
that  he  is  still  king  in  the  State,  and  that  he  can  put  tilings  to 
right*  there  when  he  chooses.  The  words  of  the  stump  orator, 
"When  the  American  jienple  will  rise  in  their  might  and 
majesty."  air  hv  no  means  a  mere  formula  t«  his  audiencr. 
K:ic]i  niie  nt  them  U-heves  in  this  mysterious  force  which  If 

called  "the  American  j pie,"  and  which  nothing  can  wit h- 

staii<l.  In*  ha*  a  m\  <tie  faith  in  the  jHiwer  of  opinion,  hespeakf 
of  it  with  a  Milt  nf  nli^iiiiis  ec*tasy.  This  faith  in  opinion 
m:tk« •«•  up  l'-r  tlie  in;idfipi;ite  .strength  put  forth  by  it.  TV 
riti/>-:i  doe*  in -t  litt  a  finger  to  enmhat  abuses,  but  hi*  eon* h- 
timi  t hi t  lii-,  men-  vul it ii *n  is  >utlicient  to  put  an  end  to  them 
k«ij.v  up  the  1iiv«*  ot  right  am!  the  hatred  of  wrong  within 
li i in.  iiki-  a  tirt-  whirl)  Umdv  emits  a  spark,  but  which  is  nut 
e\t in;:i>ln'i|  :i:nl  may  at  any  moment  burst  into  a  general 
tlamc,  gi\ ■mi'  light  and  warmth. 

XI 

Y>  r  •!.■  il>  ■_'!•■••  in  whirli  thi-  dissolvent  action  nf  thefts* 
'■;■  .!<!   !••■  le-iiTi.tli/i'il  in  in  danger  of  eonsidermb* 

•i  ■  ■      ■  '.  ■'!.  ::i-«-    !:.•■     I " ii ; t«*«l    States  an*  more    and  wof* 

'  '  "'■■■   •■■■■.' •:•   "f   '!.•■ xr.-j.TjMii.il  condition*  which  v 

'■«■■•  ■  !  i  ■  k   •■  •■  !.;:-.  h i'-f.      Their  v.tM   iiatur.il  re**!** 

ij-  ■'!•.'    •■■    I..-    .  \h  i  i-tnl,    fHjwi-ially    the    free   UoJ* 

n'   '    ■    '  i*  ■■■:     ■    ■  i*   1-   '■»*.!•■!.   wt-re  -old  at  .1  immiTuI  ytv*' 

-•r   '■■  !■■: 1    hit    lew   remain.      Kven  in  the  \Ve*t  ferti'^ 
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land  at  a  moderate  price  has  not  been  available  for  the  last 
twenty  years  or  so.  Thus,  the  great  safety-valve  provided  by 
the  abundance  of  land  is  being  closed.  Again,  iu  proportion 
as  the  continent  is  cleared,  is  covered  with  large  cities  con- 
taining a  dense  population,  and  as  industrial  civilization 
advances,  social  existence  assumes  a  complexity  which  is  no 
longer  compatible  with  the  primitive  simplicity  of  govern- 
ment. The  functions  of  the  latter  become  more  uumerous, 
more  complicated,  and  more  delicate.  The  question  by  whom 
and  under  what  conditions  they  are  to  be  exercised  assumes 
a  gravity  which  it  did  not  hitherto  present  outside  agglomera- 
tions as  important,  for  instance,  as  New  York  or  Chicago, 
where  the  Caucus  regime  has  appeared  in  all  its  repulsiveness, 
owing  precisely  to  the  greater  complexity  of  their  social  exist- 
ence. Individual  liberty  will  not  be  able  to  serve  as  an  anti- 
dote to  the  same  extent  as  formerly,  for  the  amount  of  liberty 
available  will  naturally  grow  less.  The  more  complex  civiliza- 
tion becomes,  the  greater  becomes  the  necessity  for  regulation. 
The  rapid  development  of  the  "police  power  of  government," 
which  we  are  witnessing  in  the  United  States,  is  the  outward 
sign  of  this  need.  Naturally  encroaching  and  incapable  of 
precise  definition,'  the  exercise  of  this  power  will  inevitably 
contract  the  circle  of  individual  rights,  and  it  may  even  supply 
fresh  weapons  to  the  Caucus.  The  example  of  New  York, 
where  the  social  conditions  had  necessitated  more  extensive 
regulation  than  in  other  places,  and  where  the  Machines  of  the 
city  and  of  the  State  exploit  it  with  a  coolness  of  which  fresh 
proof  is  daily  forthcoming,  is  of  evil  omen  in  this  respect.  In 
any  event,  it  may  be  said  that  the  vis  medicatrix  of  liberty 
being  destined  to  decrease,  society  will  bear  with  less  fortitude 
the  evils  for  which  it  was  the  remedy. 

External  liberty  is  not  alone  in  process  of  diminution. 
The  moral  autonomy  of  the  individual,  the  consciousness  which 
he  had  of  his  liberty,  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent  repaired, 

1  "The  power  is  indefinite  in  extent  and  incapable  nf  definition,  [hough  * 
definition  baa  often  been  attempted,"  says  F.  Stimgon  iu  hi-,  excellent  Hand- 
boot  to  Ike  Labor  Law  in  the  United  Statet,  p.  22.  Another  jurist,  of  Iba 
highest  eminence,  expresses  himself  on  the  aame  subject  (in  a  private  Inttor) 
in  the  following  terms:  "The  trouble  with  the  Polic-  Power  is  that  nobody 
ran  define  It.  and  people  are  afraid  to  attempt  a  definition  lest  It  ahould 
become  a  limitation-" 
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as  it  were  in  a  worn-out  frame,  the  strength  wasted  through  th* 

fault  of  the  Caucus,  is  also  on  the  decline.     This  i 

ness  of  his  liberty  was  imparted  to  the  individual  mainly  by 

Lis  roiiiuiiiLi'  nKiepandaoc*.     Now,  the  hrtn 

niili!   i)ik  action  of  the  new  factors.     Ou  one  aide  i 

d:il>Ie  itnhl.stri.il  niiH'i-utrutiuii  i?i  leaving  less  ■ 

fat  inilivnlu.il  enterprise  and  t*iHfng  lo  b 

producers  and  traders  into  wage -receivers. 

hsvriit.i  the  scarcity  of  land  and  the  competition,  daily  g 

iug  more  formidable,  of  foreigu  corn,  which  is  contending  wit* 

the  home  product  hir  the  markets  of  thr  world,  have  in  U 

turn    helped    to   change   the   conditions    of   rxi 

detriment  of  individual  IndtpMHaOM]  the  small  tra 

used  to  make  an  easy  living,  are  languishing; 

tural  sphere  the  small  landowner,  who  is  still  very  i 

is  beginning  to  give  way  to  bat  tenant;  the  number  a 

ukcii  on  lease  is  increasing  In  the  East  a*  well  a 

West;  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  for  int 

England,  farmers  cannot  he  found  for  the  (arm*.     This  * 

cultural  depression  is  a  motive  or  h  pretext  fur  the  rraigi 

to  the  cities,  which  is  steadily  going  on.     Finding  t 

in  a  pecuniary  position  that  is  less  advantageous  or  beWw 

what  they  consider  their  due,  those  even  who  np  till  lately 

were  in  the  front  rank  of  the  rural  population  are  giving  wiy 

to  a  certain  moral  depression-,  pinched  in  their  pij. 

they  are  coiling  up,  their  social  spirit  is  *  vapors 

as  their  assurance  and  their  confidence  i 

are  beginning  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  the  Stale  a 

for  its  helping  hand.     The  example  of  the  ultra  r 

granted  to  manufactures  is  contagion*,  and  it  certainly  A 

not  encourage,  cither  in  those  who  benefit  by  I 

tde  spirit  of  independence  and  of  i«-nn.iial  initiative. 

The   decline   of   religions    feeling,    which    i» 
in  the  country  districts  as  well  as  in  the  cities,  in  spit*  < 
the  comforting  statistics  compiled  by  the  reprrsrntntivv*  of  tl 
churches,    is  tending  likewise  towards  the  shrinkagw  el  th* 
individual:  apart  from  the  moral  influent*!  which  frligina  is 
held  to  exercise,  and  which  I  have  not  to  inquire  into  ■ 
there  are  signs  that  the  growing  religious  s 
ing  the  ties  which  the  Church  formed  a 
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destroying  the  sphere  of  common  interest  and  co-operation 
which  it  established  for  them  and  in  which  the  individual  felt 
he  had  his  being.  Until  this  gap  is  filled  —  if  it  can  be  filled 
—  the  equilibrium  of  the  individual  character  remains  dis- 
turbed at  yet  another  point. 

Lastly,  the  same  effect  is  being  produced  by  the  political 
scepticism  which  the  corruption  of  the  Caucus  regime  does 
not  fail  to  develop :  confidence  in  the  representatives  of  the 
people  is  diminishing,  their  integrity  is  too  readily  suspected, 
the  view  is  gaining  ground  that  it  is  all  much  of  a  muchness, 
and  there  is  even  creeping  in  a  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
republican  institutions.  The  serene  confidence  of  the  citizen 
in  his  power  is  no  longer  intact. 

The  material  as  well  as  the  moral  reserve  represented  by 
the  territory,  by  the  individual,  and  by  the  economy  of  the 
constitution  being  thus  diminished,  the  passive  resistance 
offered  by  these  latent  forces  to  the  destructive  action  of  the 
Caucus  regime  will  be  less  effective  than  of  yore.  The  favourite 
saying  of  the  Americans,  "It  will  right  itself,9'  is  becoming 
every  day  more  untrue.  Only  an  active  resistance,  a  vigorous 
offensive  will  be  able  to  check  the  mischief,  and  maybe  even 
eradicate  it. 

XII 

The  task  is  a  gigantic  one :  the  citizen  must  be  re-invested  with 
his  power  over  the  commonwealth,  and  the  commonwealth 
must  revert  to  its  proper  objects;  the  separation  between 
society  and  politics  must  be  put  an  end  to,  and  the  divorce 
between  politics  and  morality  annulled;  civic  indifference 
must  give  place  to  an  alert  and  vigilant  public  spirit;  the 
conscience  of  the  citizen  must  be  set  free  from  the  formalism 
which  has  enslaved  it;  electors  and  supreme  depositaries  of 
power  must  be  guided  in  their  political  conduct  by  the  reason 
inherent  in  things,  and  not  by  the  conventional  meaning 
attached  to  words;  superiority  of  character  and  of  intelli- 
gence, that  is  to  say  the  real  leadership,  dethroned  by  politi- 
cal machinism,  must  be  reinstated  in  its  right  to  direct  the 
government  of  the  Republic;  authority  as  well  as  liberty,  now 
usurped  by  the  men  who  traffic  in  the  public  weal  under  the 
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party  flog  and  in  the  name  of  democracy,  must  be  rehabilitated 
in  the  body  politic. 

Tin-  i! n- 1 r y  of  the  void  to  be  filled  and  tbe  obvious  diffi- 
culty of  tin*  undertaking,  the  complete  realization  uf  which 
seems  to  partake  almost  of  a  Utopia,  would  appear  to  carry 
inevitable  failure  with  them,  and  to  proclaim  the  i-uodrmaa- 
tiou  of  American  democracy  in  its  pnaenft  and  in  tU  fotmre. 
The  passing  of  this  sentence  of  condemnation,  which  weald 
till  some  with  sadneas  and  others  with  joy,  is,  Imwi-v.  r,  ■{<  -U  ■  r  r-  -  i 
by  the  undeniable  fact  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
performance  of  the  task,  that  a  portion  of  what  has  to  be  done, 
small  as  it  is,  is  already  accomplished.  Tbe  last  few  yean, 
as  we  have  seen,  have  been  marked  by  an  awakening  of  the 
civic  conscience.  The  busiuess  community  displays  a  mora 
keener  interest  in  loot!  poblie  affairs  than  formerly.  Tbe 
cultivated  set  and,  iu  particular,  tbt  rising  generation,  de- 
scend into  the  political  arena  with  an  ardour  which  was 
unknown  a  quarter  of  .1  Pawlk  morality  hat 

advanced :  its  behests  are  at  least  acknowledged,  if  not  obeyed, 
the  homage  of  platonic  retpMt  at  any  rate  is  paid  to  then, 
society  has  become  more  alive  to  right  and  wrong.  IttbU 
opinion  is  beginning  to  extricate  itself  from  tbe  narrow  and 
deadly  groove  of  partis*.  call  of  party  hat 

fewer  fervent  worshipers.  Party  tin  are  being  relaaed  m 
all  the  organizations,  owing  to  the  progress  of  enl ightrntnent  si 
well  as  to  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  which  has  been  worktsf 
for  some  time  past  in  American  society,  of  social  disruntrsi, 
whether  justified  or  not,  which  makes  people  turn  over  hi* 
sick  persons  from  one  side  to  the  other.  In  the  "  Sol  id  Soatk  * 
itself  economic  changes  are  tending  to  unsettle 
Habits  of  [ndrrjendence,  if  nol  fiaidom  of  mind,  are 
gainers  thereby.  Intellectual  progress  however  is 
table  throughout  the  community,  and  people 
vote  with  more  discrimination.  The  personal  iiualil 
candidate,  hia  moral  worth,  are  becoming  more  and 
ciated.  The  expert  is  gaining  ground  in  public 
slowly  and  laboriously  he  is  undermining  the  prejudice  vhies 
is  so  -widely  entertained  thai  aba  public  interval  can  he 
intrusted  to  tbe  Bret  comer,  to  "a  plain  man  like  all  the  rest 
of  us." 
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These  results  are  not  to  be  despised,  but,  in  truth,  they  con- 
stitute only  a  small  instalment  of  the  whole  debt.  The  further 
raising  of  the  standard  of  American  political  society,  the 
development  of  the  tendencies  toward  amelioration,  which  we 
have  just  noted,  will  evidently  depend  upon  the  action  of  the 
two  factors  which  determine  the  existence  of  every  political 
community,  that  is  to  say,  its  culture,  both  intellectual  and 
moral,  and  its  political  methods.  The  future  of  American 
democracy  lies  in  the  improvement  of  its  general  culture  and 
of  its  political  methods.  These  two  factors,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  have  not  been  foreign  to  the  progress  already  made, 
during  the  last  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years.  Education, 
lavishly  provided  in  the  American  Republic,  I  mean  primary 
education,  has  no  doubt  powerfully  contributed  to  raise  the 
intellectual  standard,  although,  as  I  have  also  pointed  out, 
the  mechanical  character  of  the  methods  of  instruction  is  not 
calculated  to  develop  the  judgment  of  the  future  citizens  and 
hardly  admits  of  the  cultivation  of  moral  emotions.  The  Uni- 
versities, which  have  made  a  great  start  of  late,  have  had  a  most 
happy  effect  on  the  formation  of  the  public  mind,  and  their 
beneficent  activity  will  not  fail  to  increase  in  this  respect  when 
it  is  clearly  understood  that  the  higher  culture  is  not  obtained  by 
an  excessive  specialization  of  studies,  recalling  the  remark  of 
Mephistopheles  in  Faust,  "Dann  hat  er  die  Theile  in  seiner 
Hand,  fehlt,  leider !  nur  das  geistige  Band;  "  nor  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  vain  scholastic  erudition;  nor  even  by  the  transplant- 
ing of  German  University  seminaries.  The  influence  of  the 
Universities  on  the  body  politic  will  extend  in  proportion  as 
the  conviction  takes  shape  that  in  a  democracy  more  than  any- 
where else  the  first  duty  of  Universities  is  not  so  much  to 
reproduce  their  own  species,  as  to  make  men  and  citizens. 
The  new  tendencies  which  are  coming  to  the  front  in  the  most 
important  American  Universities  warrant  great  hopes  in  this 
connection.1  The  pulpit  lias  perhaps  contributed  also  to  the 
reform  of  the  public  mind,  but  in  any  event  its  politico-social 
r61e  was  slight.  That  of  letters  and  art  and  of  "society  "  was 
nil.     Far  more  important  was  the  part  taken  in  the  liberal 

1  Cf.  in  this  order  of  ideas  the  statements  of  the  new  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Yale,  Mr.  A.  Hadley,  in  his  inaugural  address  and  in  his  lecture  on 
"  University  Ideals/'  delivered  at  New  York,  in  February,  1900. 
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ofluOtllull  Of  the  public  mi  ml  by  Mugwuiupism,  by  the  politi- 
cal action  of  tin'  Imli'jHrmleuta,  which  they  brought  to  hu 
from  1871  onward,  in  a  whole  series  of  contests,  either  in  the 
field  of  th«  Union,  01  la  tbul  of  IfM  States  and  too  cities.  It 
was  .1  highly  [ii-;n  h   bon  1'niit,  although  the 

majority  forgot  what  it  had  learned  *Wfy  .piickly,  ami  the  work 
had  to  be  done  over  again  Mob  tint.  Mu^wuinpism,  rvprV- 
setit.ed  by  the  independent  press  and  the  oowbataflte  id  tb« 
arena,  battered  dowu  political  formalism,  party  "  regularity," 
and  inclined  people  to  judge  men  and  things  apart  from  all 
conventions. 

Ii<  ■ttlHnjrH  at  reform  in  political  methods,  while  c 
uting  to  the  awakening  of  public  opinion  by  the  agitatiuc  a 
propaganda  which  they  itet  on  foot,  were  too  often  <" 
izud  by  an  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  moral  n 

ifhii'li  is  tin'  first  c Iition  of  the  proper  working  of  a 

cal  systems.  They  fastened  mostlynot  so  DU 
as  on  the  apparent  effects,  and  exhibited  a  constant  I 
to  resort  to  external  remedies  and  mechanical  exp 
The  naive  DtUef  in  tin-  efficacy  of  machinery  and  of  th«  hall- 
mark of  the  State  paralyzed  in  the  citizen  the  rolition  and 
i  which  so  imperiously  needed  to  Ik  stimulated.  Tb* 
success  of  tin-  various  experiments  in  reform,  which  took  ahapr 
either  in  militant  action  or  in  legislative  measures,  was  in  tb» 
direct  ratio  of  the  broadmindedness  which  the  refoi 
showed  with  regard  to  party.  Some  adopted  as  basis 
instrument  the  old  groove  of  stereotyped  party,  ami  tfcwy 
failed  in  their  undertaking;  others  placed  themselves  o 
party,  and  they  achieved  a  success  that  waa  more  a 
able  and  more  or  less  promising  for  the  future, 
within  party,"  which  sought  to  purify  party  by  ] 
proved  a  fiasco;  the  measures  which  tended  t 
by  force  borrowed  from  the  State  bued  no  hrtt 
of  party  under  the  supervision  of  the  public  aul 
its  transformation  into  a  wheel  of  the  State  mi 
legal  recognition  of  ]  sir  tie*,  by  the  institution  ol  ol 
nations  of  candidates,  and  by  the  li-galiratioo  i 
manes,  ended  in  discomfiture.  Iteing  unattended 
perception  of  the  nature  of  the  evil  which  they  i 
remedy,  of  the  political  formalism  and  i 
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flight  the  American  community  in  their  toils,  these  attempts 
inly  made  it  sink  deeper  into  them.  They  tended  to  consoli- 
hite  the  monopoly  of  the  party  flag,  increased  the  supply  of 
wlitieal  machinery,  and  only  succeeded  in  giving  the  "good" 
utizens  a  fresh  pretext  for  dispensing  with  persona]  efforts  on 
>ehalf  of  the  public  weal,  while  enabling  them  to  display  a 
jypocritieal  public  spirit. 

On  the  other  hand,  "civil  service  reform,"  which  put  parties 
mtirely  on  one  side  and  tried  to  rid  the  public  service  of  them, 
ffas  attended  with  some  measure  of  success.  The  leagues 
which  set  up  free  and  independent  associations,  irrespective 
>f  all  party  convention  and  sectarian  creed,  and  for  the  pro- 
notion  of  a  special  cause,  which  appealed  to  all  co-opera- 
;ion  and  all  honest  convictions  from  whatever  quarter  they 
same,  and  united  them  in  an  alliance  for  the  service  of  that 
sause  only  —  these  leagues  succeeded  many  and  many  a  time 
n  saving  the  Union  from  humiliations  or  grave  mistakes, 
n  expelling  the  public  malefactors,  or  at  least  in  blockading 
;hem  by  continually  narrowing  their  field  of  action,  and  in 
lurifying  the  political  atmosphere,  if  only  for  a  moment. 
Free  nominations  of  candidates,  outside  parties,  were  also 
triad  with  encouraging  results.  Do  these  movements  really 
>oint  out  the  path  in  which  the  improvement  of  methods 
h-mauded  by  the  political  life  of  the  United  States  must  be 
tought?  Or  does  our  enquiry  suggest  other  methods  again 
!or  the  best  attainment  of  the  ends  of  democratic  government? 
>ight  the  new  methods  of  political  action  to  be  completed  by 
manges  in  the  legal  organization  to  produce  their  full  effect? 

These  questions,  brought  hrfure  us  by  the  political  evolution 
>f  America,  which  has  just  been  reviewed,  lead  us  back  to  the 
inclusions  furnished  by  our  study  oE  England.  The  essence 
>f  the  problem  awaiting  solution  turns  out  to  be  exactly  the 
tame.  The  study  of  America  lias  but  enabled  us  to  see  a  little 
nore  clearly  and  a  little  farther.  In  fact,  the  longer  experi- 
ence of  American  democracy  has  only  given  extraordinary 
listinctiif'ss  to  the  political  phenomena  and  tendencies  which 
we  have  seen  looming  in  the  young  democracy  of  England. 
What  appeared  to  us  in  England  as  a  germ,  blossoms  in  the 
United  States,  thanks  to  conditions  which  are  unfortunately 
Mo  favourable,  into  a  luxuriant  plant.     The  present  intensity 
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of  the  mischief  differs  in  tin*  two  countries,  it  mav  U-  suid. 
almost  as  day  differs  from  night.  I»ut  the  sourer  and  tin* 
nature  of  the  evil  are  the  same,  and  its  danger*  a*  well,  in 
the  one  still  somewhat  remote,  in  the  other  riniuii);  to  «!«•<*• 
quarters  with  deadly  effect.  They  an1  |K>litieal  foriu.ili<wu 
and  maehiuism.  Will  it.  lie  jio»*sihle  to  escaj*'  from  thin  evil.* 
If  not,  how  will  it  affect  the  future  of  deinoeraiy '.' 
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CONCLUSION 


When  we  take  a  comprehensive  glance  at  the  phenomena 
which  have  been  successively  brought  under  our  notice 
and  try  to  find  our  bearings  among  them,  nothing  is  vis- 
ible, at  first,  but  confusion.  Going  back  to  the  starting 
point,  we  see  the  State  in  the  hands  of  a  class,  and  society, 
embodied  in  that  ruling  class,  dominating  the  individual 
and  overwhelming  him  with  the  whole  weight  of  social,  re- 
ligious, and  political  convention.  But  this  threefold  tyranny 
gives  way  and  collapses  under  the  pressure  of  manifold 
forces  of  a  moral  and  material  kind.  The  enthusiasm  of  self- 
revealed  religious  faith,  the  criticism  of  reason  triumphantly 
asserting  itself,  the  new  appliances  of  industry,  all  combine 
to  free  the  individual  from  his  bonds.  In  vain  do  dethroned 
authority  and  relaxed  social  discipline  call  to  their  aid  the 
religious  tradition,  social  tradition,  the  emotions  of  the  heart, 
the  distress  inspired  by  the  future,  in  order  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  individual.  Everything  conspires  in  his  favour,  obstacles 
vanish  before  him.  The  autonomous  individual  is  finally  pro- 
claimed sovereign  in  the  State.  Left  to  himself  in  the  politi- 
cal sphere  by  the  emancipating  process  of  individualism,  and 
powerless  in  his  atomistic  isolation,  he  fastens  on  the  old  party 
groove  and  makes  it  his  base  of  operations.  Jealous  of  his 
new  power,  he  is  not  content  with  being  invested  with  it ;  to 
prevent  a  fresh  attack  from  the  old  influences,  which  appear 
to  him  more  odious  than  ever,  the  individual,  weary  of  the 
moral  action  of  man  on  his  fellow-men,  which  has  kept  him 
for  centuries  in  a  state  of  dependence  and  submission,  strives  to 
regulate  even  this  action,  to  make  its  effect  subject  to  formal  con- 
ditions. He  tries  to  refer  directly  to  himself,  as  to  their  source, 
all  the  relations  in  public  life,  within  and  without  the  legal 
sphere.     On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  he  became 
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his  c 


i  forward  i 


s  own  master  mnntli,  hi 
with  exceptional  energy. 

But — strange  phenomenon — the  more  he  advances  the  nearer 
he  appears  to  draw  to  the  starting-point.  In  (net,  alter  he 
has  gone  on  for  a  time  it  is  seen  that  the  role  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  State,  dwindles  to  a  small  affair ;  he  wields 
only  a  shadow  of  the  sovereignty  which  is  laid  at  his  feet  as 
pompously  as  it  is  hypocritically;  he  has,  in  reality,  no  power 
over  the  choice  of  the  men  who  govern  in  his  nam*  and  by 
his  authority ;  the  nation  and  its  rulers  ore  separated , 
government  is  a  monopoly  ;  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  elasa 
which,  without  forming  a  caste,  constitutes  a  distinct  group 
in  society;  it  is  even  often  wielded  by  a  single  man,  who  relies 
on  that  class  and  enjoys  the  powers  of  an  autocrat  In  spite  of 
the  republican  forms  of  the  State;  the  bulk  of  the  community 
endure  this  yoke,  with  indifference  or  passivity,  as  in  the  oM 
times  when  concern  for  the  public  welfare  was  forbidden  them 
on  pain  of  being  treated  as  rebels;  government  is  at  the  back 
and  call  of  private  interests  in  their  designs  on  the  general 
interest;  legislation  and  administration  are  bought  and  sold, 
public  office  itself  is  virtually  put  up  to  auction. 

It  wmild,  iu  truth,  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  history  of  humor. 
I  a  more  pathetic  drama  than  this  ruin  of  so  many  gen- 
erous aspirations,  of  so  many  nul>!<  ■ 
ise  and  expectations.  But  the  tragic  gravity  of  this  sp< 
extorting  cries  of  distress  or  of  joy  at  the  failm 
cannot  detain  the  scicntitic  observer.  What  h*  has  just  see 
simply  suggests  to  him  the  very  elementary  reflection  that,  if 
society,  which  set  forth  to  realise  a  new  ideal,  finds  iUell 
after  a  time  near  its  starting- point,  it  has  evidently  moved  in 
a  circle  or  entered  on  a  side-path  which  has  brought  it  straight 
back  to  the  starting-point.  The  inference,  then,  is  that  tW 
paths  which  have  been  taken  to  reach  the  goal  were  not  the 
right  ones.  As  for  the  goal  itself,  it  is  in  ithiii  uiaifcsniml  sat 
justified  by  experience :  the  seekers  turned  their  lurks  on  tt 
Consequently,  to  arrive  at  a  practical  solution,  the  all-impor- 
tatit  point  in  t<>  i Ingle  out  the  pnthe  whirh  have  misled  suesety 
in  its  pursuit  of  the  new  idi  note,  those  which 

appear  more  certain  to  lead  to  the  goal.     Oar  lengthy  investi- 
gation has  but  accumulated  the  data  which  will  enable  a*  to 
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distinguish,  as  from  a  vantage-ground,  the  one  set  from  the 
other. 

Society  entered  on  its  new  existence  under  the  auspices  of 
the  idea  which  presided  over  its  birth,  which  viewed  the 
object  of  democracy  —  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  —  in  a  narrowly  individualist  way,  by  placing  it 
wholly  in  the  abstract  and  self-sufficing  individual.  This 
incomplete  and,  consequently,  erroneous  conception,  without 
doing  irreparable  injury  to  the  intrinsic  efficacy  of  democracy 
and  its  final  success,  was  anything  but  calculated  to  provide  it 
with  a  clue  for  guidance  through  the  difficulties  which  awaited 
it.  Wedded  to  this  idea,  society  is  seen  at  first  to  enter  on  the 
path  of  the  elective  regime  into  which  the  old  tradition  of  the 
struggles  against  absolute  power  impelled  it.  Representative 
institutions  were,  for  the  subjects,  the  means  of  ensuring  the 
security  of  their  persons  and  property;  and  each  step  forward 
in  this  direction  marked  a  new  conquest  in  the  domain  of  popu- 
lar liberties,  until,  established  for  good  and  all,  an  elective 
regime  became  a  synonym  for  that  of  liberty.  Under  cover 
of  this  political  evolution,  a  prejudice  grew  up  which  attrib- 
uted a  sort  of  mystic  virtue  to  the  elective  principle  in  itself, 
and  made  it  an  axiom  that  the  more  widely  the  elective  method 
is  applied  in  public  organization,  the  more  liberty  there  is. 
When,  to  accomplish  liberty,  society  started  in  pursuit  of 
equality,  it  sought  to  realize  it  by  the  same  means :  by  giving 
fresh  developments  to  the  elective  principle.  It  subjected  to 
universal  suffrage  the  greatest  possible  number  of  public  func- 
tions, and  even  the  extra-legal  relations  of  political  influence, 
in  order  to  assert  emphatically  the  power  of  the  autonomous 
individual,  who  was  the  embodiment  of  the  State.  But,  there- 
upon, the  electoral  business  proved  so  complicated  that  political 
society  was  almost  entirely  taken  up  with  it.  The  democracy 
appeared  to  live  only  for  electioneering;  the  task  of  govern- 
ment was  identified  with  electoral  operations;  and  from  a 
means  election  became  an  end.  The  hypertrophy  of  the  elec- 
toral system  —  which  made  a  Chicago  elector,  for  instance, 
vote,  as  at  the  elections  of  189G,  a  ticket  of  370  candidates  — 
necessarily  had  the  effect  that  society  could  not  properly  dis- 
charge the  duty  with  which  it  was  overwhelmed;  it  could 
neither  make  its  choice  with  adequate  knowledge  nor  supervise 
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its  representatives;  its  authority  over  them  became  purely 
nominal.  To  get  out  of  the  difficulty,  society  demanded  or 
accepted  the  services  of  election  agencies,  of  elector*!  eon- 
tractors,  and,  to  make  sure  of  their  lru«l worth in?**,  it  sub- 
jected them,  in  their  turn,  to  election.  The  gravity  of  the 
situation,  far  from  being  attenuated,  only  became  a 
mis.  The  interposition  of  third  person*  between  tl 
ami  its  numerous  representatives,  the  selection  of  whom  it  did 
but  ratify,  reduced  to  1  minimum  tin-  taspaasttrfHt*'  of  the 
latter  to  their  pretended  constituents,  and  placed  the  real  purer 
in  tin-  hands  of  the  election  agencies  and  their  managers,  who, 
on  pretence  of  helping  bewildered  public  opinion,  thus  *■"— 

it.s  Buuton. 

It  follows  therefore  that,  contrary  to  the  current  prejudice, 
the  elective  principle  in  government  is  a  spring  of  limited 
power;  that  once  the  limit  is  exceeded  it  henttmes,  like  a 
■trained  mechanical  spring,  incapable  of  supplying  the  required 
impulse,  and  throws  the  movement  out  of  order.  It  follow*, 
again,  that  the  political  omnipotence  of  the  people  by  no 
means  consists  in  the  power  of  giving  an  impulse  to  all  the 
organs  of  government  directly  with  its  own  hands,  since  "  its 
own  hands  "  are  set  in  motion  in  these  cues  only  from  outsuV, 
like  those  of  a  puppet.  A  highly  developed  electoral  i 
is  therefore  only  a  purely  formal  homage  to  deaw 
produces,  in  rMlity,  ■  diminution  of  its  strength.  By  p 
ling  out,  so  to  speak,  public  functions  of  every  kind  on  the 
elective  method,  the  |MOpl«.  fritter  away  their  authority  instead 
of  increasing  it ,  the  direct  responsibility  to  themselves,  which 
they  try  to  establish  all  along  the  line,  is  scattered,  and. 
while  supposed  to  be  everywhere,  is  really  nowhere.  To  make 
it  a  reality,  it  is  therefore  necessary  tlutt  direct  responsibility 
to  the  people  should  be  concentrated ;  that  it  should  apply  only 
to  certain  well-defined  attributions  of  the  public  authority,  to 
those  which,  by  their  nature,  dominate  all  the  others,  thai  >« 
to  say,  in  the  modern  State,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  legisla- 
tive functions,  and,  in  the  second  degree,  to  those  of  local  atlf- 
government.  Every  extension  of  the  elective  refine  fc 
these  limits,  to  administrative  port*  and  to  judicial  oT 
lie  admitted  only  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  to  wit,  in  c 
which  are  still  at  a  lower  or  intermediate  stag*  of  p»»liei— I 
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progress,  such  as  Russia,  for  instance,  or  even  Germany. 
There  an  elective  administration  and  judiciary  can  give  pub- 
lic opinion  an  opportunity  of  making  itself  heard;  can  enable 
it  to  exercise  a  modicum  of  control  over  public  affairs,  of 
which  it  is  deprived  by  the  political  organization;  can  serve  it 
as  a  means  of  civic  education;  can  awaken  and  stimulate  its 
interest  in  the  public  weal,  which  is  still  feebly  developed; 
or,  again,  hold  in  check  a  corrupt  bureaucracy  or  withstand 
a  bureaucracy  which  is  honest  and  capable,  but  arrogant  and 
dictatorial,  and  whose  representatives  fondly  imagine  that 
they  are  made  of  a  different  clay  from  other  people.  That 
is  to  say  that  the  progress  of  a  political  community  is  appraised 
not  by  the  extension  of  the  elective  method  in  its  organiza- 
tion, but  by  the  degree  in  which  it  can  venture  to  restrict  it 
and  to  entrust  fearlessly  its  administration  and  its  courts  of 
law  to  permanent  officials.  When  a  political  community  has 
reached  true  liberty,  when  public  opinion,  become  supreme, 
has  in  hand  the  legislative  power,  — the  source  of  all  powers, 
—  and  commands  liberty  of  the  press,  of  association,  and  of 
meeting,  the  elective  method  applied  to  administration  ceases  to 
render  it  the  services  which  it  may  have  rendered  to  it  during  its 
years  of  growth  and  struggle,  and,  serving  no  useful  purpose, 
recoils  even  against  the  political  community:  it  makes  the 
latter  exhaust  itself  in  electoral  efforts,  which  are  henceforth 
superfluous  and  which  simply  divide  and  weary  its  attention, 
blunt  its  moral  energy,  and,  in  the  long  run,  withdraw  public 
opinion  from  its  real  duty,  which  is  that  of  supervising  and 
controlling  the  organs  of  government. 

To  make  the  performance  of  this  duty  easy  for  public  opinion, 
and  to  prevent  the  elective  principle  from  exceeding  the  limit 
of  its  efficaciousness  in  the  very  sphere  where  its  application  is 
justified,  in  legislation  and  local  self-government,  it  is  material 
to  reduce  the  employment  of  the  electoral  method  in  that  sphere 
to  a  minimum.  The  proposals  for  abolishing  periodical  elec- 
tions, and  for  allowing  the  elected  to  retain  their  places  quoad 
bene  se  gesserint,  offer  a  solution  which  is  obviously  too  radi- 
cal :  the  periodicity  of  elections  is  one  of  the  means  which  are 
as  indispensable  for  developing  civic  education  and  fostering 
public  spirit  as  for  keeping  the  representatives  in  touch  with 
the  views  and  aspirations  of  their  constituents,  not  to  mention 
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the  sanction  with  which  periodical  elections  invest  the  respon- 
sibility of  tlie  mandate-holders.  But  it  may  be  well  to  inquire 
if  than  is  not  un  intermedial.-  solution  which  would  nuke  Uw 
sterile  agitation  of  the  elections  ItlM  IrtqQBat,  while  fulfill- 
ing the  objects  of  representative  government.  I  shall  ban 
an  opportunity  of  reverting  to  this  problem. 


II 

The  prejudice  which  attributed  an  intrinsic  efficacy  to  the 
fin 'tivi-  system  was  complicated  by  another  mistake,  wbirh  11 
perhaps  brought  in  its  train  — the  do  less  grave  mistake  of  mp- 
,  it  :ii.  <  application  of  this  system  could  be  lef  t  to  itsell. 
u  the  eighteenth  century,  which  had 
a  fond  belief  in  the,  so  to  speak,  automatic  and  universal  action 
of  moral  ideas,  and  did  not  allow  for  free  will  and  for  the  weak' 
nesses  and  resist..;,  ralltson.    It  was  proclaimed 

as  axioms  that  mankind  kid  btajD  unhappy  because  they  em 
ignorant  of  their  rights;  that,  to  be  free,  it  was  enough  to  kao* 
and  to  love  liberty,  etc,     By  enacting  the  elective  system,  bed 
not  enough  been  done  to  realize  liberty?    There  ireswsd  to  1* 
no  inkling  that,  a  popular  election  demands  the  agreement  of  s 
considerable  number  of  jiersons,  an  agreement  of  mind*  and 
wills  which  needs  to  be  established  beforehand.     Besides,  the 
eonceptioa  Of  the  abstract  individual,  which  the  philosophy  «<f 
the  eighteenth  century  had  made  the  foundation  of  p»litia*l 
life,  enooaiaged  this  attitude  and  justified  it    Political  m 
was  considered  as  composed  of  autonomous  individuals  whs  i 
were  of  equal  value;  the   sum  total  of  their  minds  etpreei 
the  general  will;  to  ascertain  this,  all  that  had  to  he  dooe  ■ 
to  add  up  the  figures  —  it  was  useless  to  analyze  them,      t* 
vera!  suffrage,  therefore,  found  its  way  into  democratic  en 
in  unities  with  the  character  which  still  subsists  an-1  i 
constitutes  one  of  its  greatest,  if  not  its  greatest   '  J 

that  of  a  synthesis  without  a  previous  analysts.     The  n 
was  all  the  less  noticed    thai  representative  demor.rary  »fl 
an  entirely  new  phenomena  *  which  had  i 

be  gained.  The  republics  of  antiquity,  which  hauntnl  J 
minds  of  thinkers  as  well  as  of  statesmen,  threw  rsj  ligl.tf 
this  subject.     The  founders  of  the  American  Repul ■;■.. 
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selves,  who  examined  the  dangers  and  the  difficulties  of 
democratic  government  so  closely,  had  not,  it  would  appear, 
bestowed  a  moment's  thought  on  the  question  as  to  how  the 
electors  should  be  set  in  motion  and  made  of  one  mind,  in 
order  to  produce  the  final  act  investing  the  elected  persons 
with  their  mandate.  It  is  probable  that  the  limited  horizon 
of  the  small  republics,  with  an  insignificant  population,  in 
which  the  f  ramers  of  the  American  Constitution  lived,  as  well 
as  the  social  hierarchy  which  was  still  supreme  in  public  life, 
hid  this  problem  from  their  eyes.  There  was  no  thought 
even  of  deciding  how  qualified  and  unqualified  persons  should 
be  distinguished  at  the  elections ;  there  was  no  attempt,  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  England  in  the  old  days,  to  estab- 
lish any  system  of  electoral  lists.  The  reader  will  remember 
how  in  England,  the  State  having  omitted,  even,  after  the 
Reform  Bill,  to  take  in  hand  electoral  registration,  private 
persons  stepped  into  its  shoes  and  exploited  this  public 
function  in  their  own  interest,  to  the  detriment  of  the  true 
expression  of  the  popular  suffrage. 

In  the  same  way  private  organizations  laid  hand,  in  the  United 
States  and,  later,  in  England,  on  the  whole  procedure  which 
prepares  and  determines  the  elections.  To  control  the  action 
of  the  citizens  during  this  preliminary  electoral  phase,  a  very 
complicated  machinery  was  created,  which  formed  a  pendant 
to  the  constitutional  mechanism.  It  was  accepted  all  the  more 
readily  that  it  met  a  real  public  want.  But  the  more  fully  it 
appeared  to  satisfy  that  want,  the  more  its  action  extended  in 
public  life,  and  the  more  it  degraded  it.  It  was  like  a  para- 
site, which  feeds  on  the  vital  parts  of  the  body  and  weakens 
all  its  members.  In  vain  did  the  State,  alarmed  in  the  long 
run,  endeavour  to  protect  the  general  interest,  to  regulate 
the  play  of  the  extra-legal  apparatus  introduced  into  the  politi- 
cal organization.  It  "legalized"  the  primaries  and  the  party 
conventions  by  associating  the  public  authority  with  them 
as  manager  or  superintendent.  But  the  evil  was  by  no  means 
averted:  as  the  State  omitted  to  eliminate  the  representatives 
of  the  parties  and  accepted  their  organization  as  a  basis  for  its 
action,  they  remained  masters  of  the  situation.  There  was,  in 
truth,  no  need  of  this  demonstration  to  prove  that  it  is  as  idle 
as  it  is  absurd  to  entrust,  even  in  part,  the  custody  of  the 
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general  interest  to  m  IfitUn 

preservative  maaan  rdJQg  l  he  general  interest,  it 

is  for  the  Si.it.'.  its  Mia  reprawaMtT^  to  lake  them  end  to 
apply  tln-m  in  all  the.  pin  m  and  indivisible 

power.      Tli' ■"■    i       i      !  : -l-roiK/.ijM i'm i'«m  ill  tin-  |iulilicfph#re 

ini    tlie 

hi  the  poUttaul  Mohtanrjr  «>f  an  apparatus  oorrenpoading  to 
the   preliminary  plume  of  til  ■      tionn.  it  *u  the 

duty  of  the  Bhita  bo  ofottti  Ins)  prpplamwrtoty  apparatus  a 
not  allow  private  inJttntiT*.  t<>  undertake  it  with  a  aetfiah  no)* 
The  nature  of  the  electoral  franchise  which  is  involved  i 
ease,  far  from  being  opposed  to  such  an  intervention  « 
State,  fully  justifies  it.     No  doubt  the  citizen  is  free  to  eat 
his  electoral  right  as  he  pletMt]  hut  to  enable  htm  to  eaer- 
oise  this  liberty  it  should,  like  nil  lib-ini™,  be  guaranteed  by 
the  State,  ami,  if  need  !»•,  TgWIrlrH  by  it.     Now,  the  a 
voting  luring  complicated,  In  practice,  by  a  series  of  pralin 
nary  acts,  tin*  gonuincoHKW  of  which  is  of  no  less  moment  h 
efficacy  nf  repn-sci  not  than  that  c 

vote,  is  it  not  ba  the  genera]  interest  that  the  ( 
the   legal  organization  established  for  this  last  a 
extended  to  those  which  precede  and  pave  the 
is  to  say,  that  the  State  should  itself  organize,  irrespective 
political  opinions,  the  preliminary  proceedings   in   which  t 
electors  express  their  views  ou  the  candidate*  to  be  broa| 
forward  at  the  definitive  election  '.' 

Yet,  however  great  Ota]  be  the  value  of  these  praeeedia*-*. 
which  the  State  can  and  ought  to  lake  under  its  ssdefnare. 
they  are  still  far  from  constituting  the  analysis  thatshomU 
precede  the  synthesis  which  in  the  final  aet  of  the  ejsctioa. 
The  registration  of  candidatures  and  the  previous  rote-takuip 
are  only  an  externa]  and  purely  formal  analysis,  so  to  isank. 
There  still  remains  a  deeper  and  more  Inward  analysis:  tW 
study  of  tin  electors'  opinions  on  the  problems  of  the  day  aad 
on  the  men  capable  of  ensuring  the  solution  of  then,  and,  si 
general,  of  representing  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  tmnatBt 
of  the  nation,  As  regards  this  last  analysis,  the  State  ean  «e 
nothing,  it  rests  entirely  with  the  •'ouscience  of  the  sansmsnv 
Now  their  conscience  is  not  completely  free  under  the  preset* 
regime  in  spite  of  the  democratic  form  which  it  assumes     T 
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if  the  State  cannot  prevent  this  state  of  things,  it  is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  it.  As  it  neglected  to  provide  for  the  preliminary 
election  procedure  which  constitutes  the  external  analysis,  and 
allowed  private  organizations  to  undertake  it,  the  latter  availed 
themselves  of  this  to  get  in  as  through  a  gap,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  inner  analysis  on  behalf  of  the  electors.  The  con- 
ceptions which  these  organizations  obeyed,  and  the  methods 
which  they  employed  to  discharge  the  task  they  assumed, 
were  in  direct  opposition  to  freedom  of  the  civic  conscience, 
and  they  ended  in  making  the  elective  regime  and  representa- 
tive government  miscarry. 

Ill 

The  extra-legal  organizations  which  regularly  undertook 
to  ensure  the  co-ordination  of  the  opinions  of  the  citizens, 
with  a  view  to  the  legal  manifestation  of  the  general  will, 
adopted  a  framework  of  political  action  created  before  the  ad- 
vent of  democracy  —  "  party,"  which  arranged  opinions  in  fixed 
and  rigid  grooves.  This  old  method  thrust  on  a  new  society 
was  contrary  alike  to  the  logic  of  facts  and  of  reason.  It 
was  founded  on  theological  and  ecclesiastical  conceptions;  the 
grouping  of  the  members  of  a  party  exactly  resembled  that 
of  the  adherents  of  a  Church;  the  principles  or  the  programme 
of  the  party  constituted  a  creed  invested,  like  the  creed  of  a 
Church,  with  the  sanction  of  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy.  The 
adhesion  had  to  be  undivided,  one  could  not  differ  from  the 
party  on  any  article  of  its  faith  any  more  than  one  can  choose 
between  the  dogmas  of  a  religion.  Like  the  Church,  which 
takes  charge  of  all  the  spiritual  needs  of  man,  party  demanded 
the  whole  citizen.  Conformity  with  the  party  creed  was  the 
sole  rule  of  political  conduct;  it  conferred,  like  religious  faith, 
justifying  grace  on  all  the  members,  present  and  to  come,  who 
enjoyed  it  without  further  effort  on  their  part.  No  act  of  the 
party,  no  wrong  committed  by  it,  could  destroy  or  impair  its 
efficacy  or  communicate  it  to  the  heterodox  party :  they  were 
governed  by  the  theological  principle  of  hereditary  merit  and 
demerit.  Two  organizations,  the  two  earliest  in  point  of  date, 
did  just  recognize  each  other's  right  to  existence,  but  subject 
to  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  profess  the  creed  of  the  one  or 


the  other,  iMOtdlng  to  I*  la  Origin,  just  as  under  t 
:  n-'I  by  the  Agreement  ol  Augsburg,  wh 
■ugiUnMy  itragglw,  recognised  the  reform 
bj  -nil'  wit  ii  tin-  t.iilinlii'  nllgioD,  bj  classifying  all  i 
jocts  on  the  principle  cujun  rtgio  tjtt*  rrttyio.  A  place  i 
rOMhwtfd  tii  "His  Mljruljl  *■  "j^-n-il  inn  " ;  but  all  I 
opposition  was  "illenitim.il' ■-"  '  Those  who  w«re  outside  tl 
■!   parties  were  looked  on  with  the  hatred  i 

mist  whkii  the  ohnrofaos,  marring  wmnwui  twitt In  mm*  in* 
trey,  mtrn  tnr  those  who  arc  outside  tin-  recognised  4 

Th-  **  fi.T.tliiiik.'ii."  the  politic*]  *•  uitiili'U."  were  pr 

"  hi.ntm  liumiiiii  ijrnTt*,  who  .  •  favour  I 

from    any    honest   man,"    "a    pestiferous    and    den 

The  party  system  ulm-h  retted  on  these  conception*,  I 
trary  to  the  modem  spirit,  hud  not,  since  tin-  advent  of  < 
mocracy,  a  more  rational  justification  in  the  f.u'ts.  Its  b 
foundation  bad  collapsed.  The  old  divergences,  which  di* 
society  into  two  hostile  camps,  had  fallen  tab 
after  the  definitive  conquest  of  the  fundamental  liberties  wh*-. 
placed  everybody  on  an  i'ipial  footing  in  the  State,  and  «■: 
to  each  miui  the  onto  potent  of  hie  i 

1  paraoulltjjr.  Tin-  new  problem*  were  on  htogrr  el  t 
nature  to  divide  men's  minds  for  general 
lunger  give  rite  on  each,  tide  to  ties  as  lasting  e*  the  old  a 
At  the  MM  turn-  tli-  problems  beeame  infinitely  more  Bjuavr 
ous  and  varied j  the  emancipation  of  the  individual  and  tW 
growing  diversity  of  the  soeial  conditions  of  a  mors  roessJn 
civilization  had  substituted  everywhere, — in  turn'*  id***. 
interests,  aspirations,  —  variety  for  unity  and  a  sort  of  ustrtst- 
ual  flux  for  the  comparative  stagnation  nf  the  old  days,  TW 
more  numerous  problems  naturally  produced  i 
divisions,  which  eouhl  not  be  marshalled   into  two  , 

<  On  ibe  •pfiripn'-li  of  a  ptieral  chrUnn  In  FhgH^t.  1  ■that'  • 
•trader  ol  ilir  m»).. ni>  ..I  Ihe  II. .uv  at  I'omntAn*  »W4l»r  In  * 
fit!. i  In?  1.1-  msI       II.-  nr-tlnl  Itul  llul  .!.(-i»l-l  oa  iMIwr  W   *~U  hi' 

m  iir»]  «irb  Hi-  MfUfaMM     \\       ■"    ■      -'j —     ||    I  inn  n  il     ir 

tin,*  Thiw.  the  raixllda-r  wtwi,  brloncttia  Miliar  to  It*  T=ej  a»>  f  - 
tllienl  part),  would  have  duud  tat  I'ulluii,  inU  bat*  lMn«4  I 
an  "  ill.f  l!lnni»  "  manurr 

>tt*aab»T«.  Vol   II.  p.  IS). 
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lines  as  formerly,  but  which  mingled  and  crossed  each  other 
in  men's  minds,  and  all  the  more  easily  that  the  ties  formed 
by  the  old  combinations  were  relaxed. 

This  contradiction  could  not  be  solved  by  the  theory  of 
the  natural  dualism  of  the  human  mind  which  the  champions 
of  the  system  were  fond  of  advancing  —  a  theory  according  to 
which  the  human  race  is  divided  into  those  who  wish  to  keep 
things  as  they  are  and  those  who  desire  to  change  them,  from 
which  it  would  follow  that  there  must,  and  always  will  be,  two 
permanent  parties.  No  doubt  each  problem  may  be  viewed 
under  two  different  aspects,  some  upholding  the  pro  and  others 
the  con.  But  is  it  natural  that  the  same  persons  should 
always,  in  all  things,  take,  the  one  set  the  negative,  the 
other  the  affirmative  side?  Is  it  reasonable  to  admit  that 
a  man  who  desires  to  preserve  the  Established  Church  should 
necessarily  wish  to  keep  the  dirt  in  the  streets  and  public 
thoroughfares,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  asserted  in  the  days  when 
he  belonged  to  the  Radical  party?1  It  is  in  theology,  again, 
that  one  would  have  to  look  for  the  justification  of  this  theory, 
which  is  put  forward  as  a  datum  of  political  anthropology  or 
psychology.  The  proof  of  this  pretended  fact  can  only  be 
found  in  the  Calvinist  dogma  of  predestination,  according  to 
which  the  Creator  took  care  to  divide  mankind  beforehand  into 
the  elect  and  the  damned  —  unless  one  prefers  the  more  pro- 
fane explanation  of  the  dramatic  author,  who  supposes  that, 
by  an  operation  of  nature,  all  human  beings  come  into  the  world 
Liberals  or  Conservatives.2  In  any  event,  were  the  division 
between  conservatives  and  progressives  really  ever  so  hard  and 
fast,  this  immobility  can  only  be  that  of  the  spirit  which  each 
side  represents,  and  not  that  of  the  means  by  which  they  try  to 
make  it  predominant  in  public  life,  since  means  must  always 
adapt  themselves  to  varying  circumstances.  In  practice, 
therefore,  this  supposed  foreordained  division  is  but  an  idle 
form  or  even  an   illusion,  as  we  have  so  often  seen  in  the 

1  See  above,  Vol.  I,  p.  485. 

2  "  I  often  think  it's  comical, 

How  Nature  always  does  contrive 

That  every  boy  and  every  gal 

That's  born  into  the  world  alive, 

Is  either  a  little  Liberal 

Or  else  a  little  Conservative."  —  W.  8.  GiLBUtT. 


course  of  our  enquiry.  We  have  round  that  "ot 
itself  cannot  rest  u»  iw  gatioti  pur*  and  simple,  and  e 
consequence,  lie  crystallized  lur  all  Uiuo  in  *  rigid  u 
tiuu.  It  is  nil  vt-ry  nU  fur  it  lu  adopt  or  At  bast  proBstus 
as  iu  duty,  the  "  niainte  nance  of  institutions,"  it  cannot  alwayt 
Bit  witli  iu  hands  folded.  In  fact,  "How  are  itutituliotu 
maintained,"  we  have  been  led  to  ask,  "  By  never  Laying  haul 
on  them?  Hut  in  tliut  ease  is  there  oot  a  great  riak  of  then 
being  allowed  to  full  into  rain  HDosW  the  ravages  of  Umc7  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  preserve  the  edifice  the  injured 
or  decaying  pnrts  mum  be  MM  wed  aiwl  constantly  changed,  it 
is  only  in  particular  cane*  that  Uie  question  can  be  put)  TBtWr 
Hi.'  change  proposed  is  conservative  or  destructive;  and  it 
would  lie  impossible  before  the  oases  giving  rise  tn  tliaaa  ipsw, 
tions  hail  occurred  to  give  an  anticipatory  and  general  answer 
to  th*m  tad  adopt  it  as  au  unvarying  rale  of  conduct."' 

Thus  the  system  o(  stereotyped  parties,  on  which  it  was 
■ought  to  found  democratic  government,  was,  in  iu  principle, 
as  artificial  as  irrational  and  out  of  date.  Tits  method*  by 
which  it  was  carried  out  could  not  help  being  of  the  kuo* 
nature.  Tin'  problems  preoccupying  public  opinion  brinf, 
vaauom  sod  imried,  II  m  necessary,  instead  of  grooptaf 
the  men  in  accordance  with  the  issues,  to  adapt  the  leases 
to  fixed  group*  of  un-ti.  With  tliis  object  confusion  «f  tie 
questions  of  the  day  was  erected  into  a  system  -,  they  was* 
huddled  together  into  "omnibus  "  programmes;  tbey  won  put 
one  on  the  top  of  another)  they  were  shuffled  like  a  pack  of 
cards,  some  beiug  played  at  one  time  awl  some  st  another ;  at  a 
pinch  those  ■  h  ieh  caosed  irreconcilable  divergeaeia 
away  with.  That  is  to  say,  that  to  obtain  the  analysts  of  t 
opinions  of  the  electors,  —  the  task  which  the  Organisation  a 
the  parties  undertook  to  facilitate  and  which  m  its  p 
mason  iI'Mrr, — nothing  batter  was  hit  up 
systcmat  nt  that  had  to  be  analysed, 

quentlv.  what  was  pompously  call-" 
was,  as  a  rale,  tainted  with  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  • 
group  of  electors  gave  or  refused  its  approval  to  the  party  or 
to  its  champions  in  consideration  of  this  or  that  point  af  ta* 
composite  programme  which  they  put  forward,  another  | 
)  0—  shots,  Vol  tl,  p  Sir. 
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did  the  same  on  the  ground  of  some  other  point.  And  after 
"the  voice  of  the  country  had  spoken,"  people  did  not  know 
exactly  what  it  had  said,  and  very  often  were  entitled  to 
wrangle  over  the  meaning  of  the  vote;  for,  however  paramount 
a  particular  question  may  have  been  in  the  public  mind,  con- 
siderations foreign  to  it  constantly  entered  into  the  "  popular 
verdict."  As  it  was  difficult  to  establish  unanimity  on  the 
basis  of  the  various  problems  which  the  party  took  up, 
the  electors  were  made  to  rally  round  the  firm  of  the  party, 
round  its  sign  and  its  ancient  renown.  To  gain  their  adhesion 
more  easily,  an  appeal  was  addressed  rather  to  their  feelings, 
not  to  say  to  their  senses.  The  maxim  of  the  Primrose  League 
—  "  Do  not  argue,  but  take  them  in  socially  "  —  became  the  rule 
in  a  somewhat  more  comprehensive  form,  — "  Do  not  argue, 
but  take  them  in  sentimentally."  Thus,  to  ensure  the  work- 
ing of  a  regime  supposed  to  be  that  of  reason,  the  minimum 
of  action  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  intelligence.  More  or 
less  consciously,  but  systematically,  the  parties  discarded  the 
analysis  of  the  general  will,  on  which  the  new  regime  rested, 
and  tried  to  obtain  the  political  synthesis  through  tradition 
and  feelings,  just  as  under  the  regime  which  democracy  had 
replaced,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  synthesis  of  the 
old  political  society  acted  spontaneously.  By  reviving  this 
method  deliberately  after  the  fall  of  the  old  regime,  the  sys- 
tem of  stereotyped  parties  simply  carried  on  the  work  of  the 
counter-revolution,  which,  in  the  form  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment, of  the  Young  England  Movement,  etc.,  tried  to  stem 
the  current  which  emancipated  the  individual.  The  champions 
of  the  counter-revolution  preached  return  to  tradition,  to  dis- 
cipline, appealed  to  the  imagination,  to  popular  emotion,  and 
not  to  the  reason  of  man.  The  party  system  put  these  pre- 
cepts in  practice  and,  unwittingly,  undertook  as  it  were  to 
carry  out  the  designs  of  the  sworn  enemies  of  democratic 
government,  that  government  which  it  was  its  mission  to 
perpetuate. 

While  applying  the  old  method  to  democratic  government, 
the  party  system  introduced  into  it  two  modern  practices  — 
popular  election  and  free  association.  But  the  employment 
of  these  practices,  far  from  mitigating  the  defects  of  the 
method,  only  aggravated  them.    In  the  first  place,  it  disguised 
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its  reactionary  tendencies  from  the  very  persons  who 
out  the  method.  The  champ  10 ox  of  the  I  .-utiler-revolntion,  whs 
inveighed  against  "  the  roam  of  nan,"  fongbf  without  * 
and  they  had  only  to  enter  tin-  lints  for  people  to  know  what 
to  nafcfl  «f  them,  srhsrm  the  party  iritan,  ih>th*d  wita 
the  forms  of  popular  election  and  association,  appeared  ta 
all  the  glamour  of  democratic  principles.  In  the 
place,  the  extension  of  the  election  and  association  I 
extra-legal  political  relations  imposed  fresh  efforts  on  itie  citi- 
zens, which  did  but  increase  the  very  d itticultics  which  party 
organization  was  to  obviate.  Over  and  shove  the  nonsenses 
elections  prescribed  by  the  law,  which  were  quit*  enough  ta 
bewilder  the  citizen,  there  were  elections  for  choosing  the 
nutives  of  the  party.  Besides  the  acta  of  ih*  roost i to- 
tional  representatives  of  the  people,  the  elector*  bad  also  to 
follow  and  weigh  those  of  the  several  series  of  representatives 
of  the  parties.  The  citizens  were  not  equal  to  this  tank,  and 
the  over-strained  spring  of  elective  government  bersuns  further 
relaxed,  proving  once  more,  and  still  not*  decisively,  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  elective  principle  is  limited. 

The  practice  of  free  association  has  in  no  way  been  able  te 
remedy  this  defect,  because  the  association  principle  also  has 
its  limits,  which  cannot  bo  exceeded  with  impunity,  Tbesnss- 
ciation  which  was  made  the  basis  of  the  party  system  had  as 
tm  1  limits;  it  represented  a  sort  of  fojepra/  aaaociation,  lias 
that  by  means  of  which  certain  social  reformers  have  endeav- 
oured, and  still  endeavour,  to  organize  economic  life,  with  s 
view  to  abolishing  pauperism.  Whether  the  universal  aanr 
n.it ion  which  the  individual  enters  with  his  whole 
personality,  to  attain  all  the  objects  of  his  mat-  rial 
is  possible  or  not  -1  hive  nut  to  discuss  the  point  h-r- 
I h.] i tieal  life,  founded  on  liberty,  an  analogous 
Into  which  the  citizen  brings  his  whole  political  personality, 
to  achieve  his  aims  in  the  State,  can  never  ensure  its  lueiabm 
this  result.  An  association  for  political  set  ion,  which  is  s 
combination  of  efforts  aiming  at  a  moral  object,  always  tnr 
pliea  the  voluntary  and  conscious  ro-opr.il  ion  of  its  miihsri. 
Bj  joining  the  association  they  subordinate  their  freedom  ei 
initiative  to  the  unity  of  managameot  which 
strength  of  the  union,  but  they  cannot  part 
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taneity  of  their  action,  and  of  their  energy,  which  alone 
makes  the  effort  fruitful  and  gives  the  result  obtained  its 
value,  if  not  its  efficacy.  However  insignificant  may  be  the 
personal  share  of  a  member  in  the  work  of  the  association, 
however  nearly  it  approaches  to  a  simple  adhesion,  this  ad- 
hesion must  be  a  continuous  adhesion,  which  is  unceasingly 
renewed  in  his  mind,  which  is  always  present  to  it  like  the 
faith  of  the  believer,  and  not  a  capital  sunk  in  the  association. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that,  while  accepting  the  direction 
imparted  to  the  whole,  the  member  of  the  association  should 
always  be  in  a  position  to  keep  its  object  in  view,  and  to  dis- 
cern the  limits  of  the  obligations  which  it  lays  upon  him. 
Now,  the  intellectual  vision  and  the  power  of  attention  of  the 
average  man  are  very  limited,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  him  to 
apply  them  to  a  large  area  or  to  a  highly  diversified  prospect; 
he  can  only  follow  action  confined  to  a  restricted  sphere,  like 
that  of  the  parish,  or  extending  beyond  it,  but  with  a  single 
object  clearly  visible  to  all  and  entailing  only  a  temporary  duty. 
Once  these  limits  are  exceeded,  his  sight  becomes  dazed,  his 
attention  is  divided  and  wearied,  and  if  he  continues  to  follow 
the  course  prescribed,  he  does  it  in  a  passive  manner.  The 
members  of  a  political  association  pursuing  a  variety  of  objects 
are,  therefore,  units  simply  placed  side  by  side;  and  this  form 
of  association  leads  back  to  that  social  atomism  for  which 
the  association  principle  was  to  be  the  grand  remedy.  Their 
spontaneous  energy  and  their  individual  impulse  being,  as  it 
were,  smothered  under  the  multiplicity  of  the  aims  proposed, 
they  are  obliged  to  trust  to  a  few  persons,  to  the  first  comers 
who  take  them  in  tow,  that  is  to  say,  to  submit  to  a  moral 
monopoly  which  it  was  the  very  object  of  free  co-operation  to 
abolish.  Reduced  to  a  passive  co-operation,  they  derive  their 
strength  not  from  the  spirit  of  association,  which  elevates 
men's  minds  by  making  them  one,  but  from  esprit  de  corps, 
that  base  form  of  fellowship  which  unites  by  excluding,  whose 
binding  force  is  not  so  much  mutual  affection  as  contempt  for, 
and  hatred  of,  outsiders,  or  at  least  the  pharisaic  satisfaction 
of  not  resembling  them,  which  develops  not  so  much  a  collec- 
tive conscience  as  a  collective  pride  or  self-love,  acting  as  sole 
inspirer  of  conduct,  and  taking  precedence  of  all  other  con- 
siderations, including  even  those  of  truth  and  justice.  Through- 
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out  the  whole  of  our  enquiry  the  party  system  has  Imt  supplieJ 

us,  in  a  concrete  form,  with  a  continuous  rieuumstrat  i 

these  effects  of  universal  association  applied  to  political  acttua. 


IV 

The  democratization  of  the  party  system  ru  thai  nothing 
but  a  change  of  form  and  could  not  cure  the  original  f 
either  of  its  principle,  or  ol  the  methods  by  which  it  was  <: 

nril  oai    Tnapoaforth  the  lystetn  simld  only  pmdor 

which  nit  the  negation  o  I  |i.ihle  of  n 

its  essence,  the  system  mduo  i  m  to  an 

itj,  which  warped  thi-ir  muni]  spring  and  raded  h 
enslaving  tht  mindol  thaoituvnl  sad  opening  the  door  io«r 
nptioa.  In  calling  each  individual  to  tin  dignity  of  cutis**, 
democracy  had  laid  Dpon  him  the  duty,  if  he  wished  toaajsj 
his  rights,  of  exercising  his  judgment  and  keeping  hit  cue- 
science  on  the  alert.  The  system  of  stereotyped  partita  divert*-; 
him  from  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty.  It  offered  him  aerite 
rion  of  political  good  and  evil,  the  purely  formal  character  ■  I 
which  made  its  application  automatic  and  dispensed  with  1st 
necessity  of  personal  effort.  The  indolence  natural  In  ana. 
indolence  of  mind  and  indolence  of  conscience,  makes  bun  oah 
too  ready  to abatai]  i  -  j-'-nwiul  t-n--rgy,  wheseTT 

be  Bads  plausible  pretexts  for  so  doiog.  In  proportion  at 
pretexts  are  taken  [mm  hits,  or,  on  th*>  nontrary,  aw 
liberally  supplied  to  htm,  bj  education,  l>y  tbr  babita  of  kv 
particular  environment)  or  by  >|»-''iiil  i*in-tim«tannea,  the  ivsr 
duct  of  man,  whi  '  In  public  lifr,  will  ussha* 

towards  the  independence  or  towards  tlu>  subjection  of  fai> 
personality,  will  1»-  guided  by  or  sm-eond  from  incUrkhuJ 
responsibility  ;  m  a  word,  will  inhance  human  digurti  .1 
obscure  it.  The  convention  of  party,  embodied  in  stereotypni 
organizations,  pul  isea  not  only  pn-trsta,  hot  1 

sort  of  categorical  imperative;   "regularity"  made  piraial 
remissness  a  virtue,  and  adhesion  to  the  party  a  I- " 
worship,   which   reduced  the  duties  of  the  citiara   to  ntaal 
performances. 

Strickrn  by  political  formalism  in  the  tndependraoe  of  li»:r 
thought,  in  the  energy  of  their  will,  and  in  the  a 
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individual  conscience,  the  citizens,  too  weak  to  counteract  the 
failings  inherent  in  democratic  government  and  to  bring  out 
its  innate  strength,  allowed  the  former  to  increase  and  the 
latter  to  diminish. 

The  first  postulate  of  democratic  government  is  the  active 
participation  of  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens.  Now  this  great 
mass  is  naturally  passive.  The  maxim  of  Montesquieu,  who 
attributed  virtue  to  democracy  as  a  "  principle  "  or  a  "  spring," 
has  no  foundation  in  reality.  In  all  democracies,  small  or 
great,  virtue  is  only  an  ideal,  the  notion  of  which  is  more  or 
less  distinctly  kept  in  view  but  which  does  not  predominate 
anywhere  in  practice ;  and  there  is  little  sign  that  its  reign  is 
near  at  hand  or  even  probable.  Established,  apparently,  on  a 
mechanical  association  of  ideas,  —  republic,  antiquity,  Plu- 
tarch, virtue,1  —  Montesquieu's  maxim  is  not  more  true  in  the 
corrected  definition  which  he  gave  of  it  when  bringing  it  down 
from  the  heights  of  "  moral  virtue  and  Christian  virtue "  to 
"  political  virtue,"  or,  as  we  should  say  in  the  language  of  to-day, 
public  spirit.  "  Political  virtue  "  is  supposed  to  consist,  accord- 
ing to  Montesquieu's  revised  definition,  in  the  "  love  of  coun- 
try, that  is  to  say,  the  love  of  equality."  Even  if  it  attains  a 
high  degree  of  intensity,  "  love  of  country "  cannot  of  itself 
"set  going  republican  government."  The  vilest  citizen  can 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  professing  love  of  country.  Dr.  John- 
son had  no  need  to  live  as  late  as  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  "patriotism"  had  become,  according 
to  Herr  Nordau's  expression,  one  of  the  "conventional  lies  of 
civilization,"  to  define  it  as  "the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel." 
"The  love  of  equality"  is  not  sufficient  either  to  furnish  a 
substance  to  public  spirit  on  which  a  democracy  can  live.  A 
democracy  cannot  be  saved,  as  in  certain  religions,  by  faith 
alone;  works  are  what  is  all  essential  to  it.  Public  spirit 
ought  to  be  strenuous,  nay,  even  militant;  the  citizen  ought 
to  be  ever  in  the  breach,  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  public  weal, 
and  ready  to  give  it,  with  disinterestedness,  his  time  and  his 
energies.      Now  this  public  spirit  is  wanting  to  all  the  de- 

1  Montesquieu  almost  admits  this  when  he  indirectly  defines  virtue:  "The 
love  of  country,  the  desire  for  true  tflory,  self-renunciation,  the  sacrifice  of 
one's  dearest  interests,  and  all  those  heroic  virtues  which  we  find  in  the 
ancients  and  of  which  we  have  only  heard  by  report."  (Esprit  ties  Lois, 
Part.  Ill,  chap.  V.) 
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b  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  it  would  epf 
area  thai  the]  are  radically  incapable  of  disjdaying  it  i 
tinuou&lj1,  whether  the]  are  democratic  coma 

r  lit'  Latin  race.     Their  public  spirit  U  exaJlrll 
in  aa  intermittent  and  spasmodic  w*jfi  it  consists  of  outbreak* 

.1!  civic   vtl'Lili',   Miilil.-ti,  .till]    nil. 41    1  . 

nun.*,  nl.i.'!:  .11  one  in. ■hi.  an  all  Bm  and  hi  w,  imt  which 

leave  behind  them  nothing  but  lava,  but  mud  that  li 
down. 

It  may  even  DO  said  that  of  all  non-despotic  n 
democracy  is  the  least  capable  of  public  spirit, 
of  modern  civilization.      The  idmU  "1    I.-iaocracy  o 
with,  and,  to  some  extent,  wan  caused  by,  a  social  * 
which  has  made  life  mom  and  more  complex,  baa  i 
and  intensified  private  interest* —  cant  a*  well  ; 
—  both  of  a  moral  and  of  a  material  kind.     Thus  it  e 
that,  limn  the  Lime  the  public  weal  lias  demanded  the  g 
attention    from    i  grant  majority   have  I 

themselves  less  than  ever  in  a  position  to  mpond  (o  tlua 
appeal;  tin-  citizen,  who  is  human,  is  naturally  inclined  by  t 
selfish  instiiiel  to  place  concern  for  his  livelihood,  and  the ether 
personal  preoccupations  which  absorb  him,  before  the  inbmU 
d|  tli.'  oomraonwaalth,  which  appear  to  him  more  remote an* 
lens  urgent,  if  they  do  not  leave  him  completely  hid  iff  meal 
The  greater  the  Bomber,  hi  modern  society,  of  persons  admitted 
tu  eituenshlp,  Hi.' less  the  interest  taken  in  the  public  welfare  t* 
sustained;  platonie  interest  alone  becomes  more  widely  »prr»l 
The  citizen  is  barely  able,  or  willing,  to  give  the  pablirweal 
his  odd  moments.  On  the  other  hand,  a  regime  of  entighleafd 
despotism,  supported  try  a  trained  and  honeet  bureucrary,  •< 
a  parliamentary  aristocracy  like  that  which  ruled  England  be 
so  long,  in  far  mure  favourably  situated  for  displaying  publ*> 
spirit  The  law  of  division  of  labour,  which  tarns  ecauvt 
lirit  in  democracies,  tienefitji  it  under  noii-demnr*ata> 
regimes.  It  enables  those  who  wield  power  in  them,  bi 
various  titles,  to  devote  themselvea  freely  to  the  pu' 
fare  and  t<>  identify  their  interests,  their  ambit  ions,  and  their 
moral  aspirations  with  the  heal  fulfilment  of  their  public  task 
They  nml  not  even  be  inspired  by  pure  duty;  whether  tkwj 
take  to  public  affairs,  believing  in  the  mission   of  an   i 
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class,  as  a  point  of  honour,  or  out  of  dilettantism,  or  from  a 
disinterested  love  of  sporting  excitement,  tlie  public  interest, 
more  or  leas  broadly  understood,  will  not  be  neglected. 

To  the  economic  and  social  conditions  which  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  citizen  from  public  affairs  and  lull  his  vigilance, 
is  also  added,  in  democratic  communities,  the  extreme  confi- 
dence inspired  by  the  possession  of  unlimited  power.  Mem- 
ber of  the  sovereign  demos,  each  citizen  refers  to  himself, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  irresistible  strength  of  the 
people,  which  relieves  him  from  all  uneasiness  on  the  score  of 
the  public  interest.  He  readily  fancies  that  he  will  always  be 
able  to  intervene  soou  enough  to  set  things  to  rights,  if  need 
be.  Like  the  Roman  imperator,  lie  thinks  that  he  haB  but  to 
stamp  on  the  ground  and  legions  will  start  from  it,  or  he 
repeats  the  more  modern  phrase  of  the  stump  orator  with 
which  we  are  already  acquainted :  "  When  the  American  people 
will  rise  in  their  might  and  majesty."  In  the  case  of  a  sov- 
ereign or  of  a  ruling  class,  whether  reasonable  or  timorous,  the 
infatuation  inspired  by  power  may  be  moderated  by  the  fear 
that  some  day  or  other  the  people,  injured  in  its  interests  or 
its  rights,  will  kick  against  the  pricks.  But  in  a  democratic 
State  master  and  people  are  one  and  the  same. 

However  distressing  may  be  the  reflections  suggested  by 
this  want  of  active  public  spirit  in  democracies,  the  fact  must 
be  frankly  admitted,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  it  in 
political  organization,  in  order  to  make  good  the  deficiency  as 
far  as  possible,  by  encouraging  everything  that  favours  the 
laborious  growth  of  public  spirit  and  by  avoiding  everything 
that  checks  it.  .(The  first  problem,  therefor*',  which  arises  in 
democratic  practice  is  the  following:  how  to  so  organize  politi- 
cal action  as  to  develop  spontaneous  and  regular  impulse,  to 
stimulate  individual  energies  and  not  let  them  fall  asleep.  The 
party  system  offered  its  solution:  Let  the  citizens  choose  a 
party,  let  them  enlist  in  it  for  good  and  all,  let  them  give  it 
full  powers,  and  it  will  undertake  to  supply  the  required  impe- 
tus. Put  forward  with  every  semblance  of  political  piety,  this 
solution  found  favour  with  the  citizens,  and  enabled  them 
to  sink,  with  an  untroubled  conscience,  into  their  habitual 
apathyy-  Their  selfishness,  which  the  industrial  civilization 
of  our  day  fosters  only  too  much,  was,  so  to  speak,  rehabilt* 
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tnlcit  in  t.Ii'-i  '-.  w.rar  tin;  cloak  of  ti 

general  interest.      (Hvhuj  way,  '"""'  "r  '***  rnoackandy,  i 
this  fooling,  the  citizens  spread  around  thorn  on  ■ 
of  political  nans,  in  wliit-li  genuine  devotion]  to  tk*  \ 
welfare  withers   and  wastes  away.     This  was   lb«  i 
)ieoially  with  that  class  of  society  which  is  tin-  hotbed  0/  a 
tonus  of  cant,  the  bourgeoisie,  or  the  "better  eii-n    a 
U*  nailed  in  the   I'  u it*-.l  States.     Tfcej  1  dead  political  i 
hraBtian  to  the  Ural  of  ■  virtue,  and  tbia  aloofness  base 
bbwd  with  ill-'  Ignorance  ol  the  masses  to  repress  public  > 
Bat  Ae  toon!  torpor  brought  on  by  p*rty  convention  did  n 

pajrtiM  themselves.     Obliged  by  the  n 
sentatiTO  system  to  obtain  ;i  periodical  renewal  of  their  a 

' i : i t ■  ■ .    tin-    ]■.,■:,,-      :  '.,-■,,    .:.,-■    .  in-,,  mt.-r.  .1    I  i,     ] 

electors,  anil  were  forced  on  each  ocvasiun  to  exert  -\: 
nary  efforts  to  overcome  it  for  a  moment.     They  had  1 
to  heroin  means,  and,  acting  mostly  on  the  c 
the  electors  into  a  state  of  paroxysm,  which,  by  a  1 
reaction,  was  invariable  followed  by  complete  ] 


■  K  lolled  to  lines  the  public  spirit  which  t 
watch  over  the  commonwealth,  party  WM II  milt  Ml  f 
the  power  >'t  social  Urti  nidation  with  which  democracy,  b 
reason  of  its  institutions,  is  armed  in  a  high  degree.  Ian 
power,  which  consists  in  keeping  everybody  in  the  path  of  dun, 
by  the  operation  of  the  laws  as  well  as  by  that  of  |MbUe  opinion, 
is  the  regulating  force  of  all  government.  To  exercise  pews? 
is  simply  to  intimidate,  to  exert  a  moral  constraint  in  order  I* 
obtain  obedience,  to  compel  men's  wills  by  the  idea  of  tW 
consequences  which  disobedience  will  entail.  A  despot  rsaTJi 
any  more  thau  a  republican  minister,  make  a  material  and  fvH 
use  of  the  power  which  is  supposed  to  reside  in  him;  it  weaW 
not  go  beyond  his  muscular  strength.  The  puwer  u>  intiaio** 
which  governs  political  society  is  complete  when  it  r 
all  the  membrnt,  ml  on  as  wdl  as  ruled.     It  m 

idi  1  of  the  Torce  which  it  poMOH 
force,  without  any  need,  however,  for  a  real  display;  ta  t 
great  majority  of  cases  it  is  enough  that  the  idea  of  the  si 
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available  should  be  present  in  men's  minds,  for  their  wills  to 
be  impelled  in  the  direction  whither  the  force  exerted  in  a 
tangible  form  would  drive  them.  The  effectiveness  with 
which  the  power  of  intimidation  acts  depends,  consequently, 
in  the  first  place,  on  the  amount  of  the  force  which  it  com- 
mands or  which  it  represents.  But  this  amount  cannot  be 
purely  material,  even  when  it  is  a  question  of  brute  force. 
The  number  of  arms  relied  on  is  an  essential  element  of  it, 
but  by  no  means  the  only  one,  for  these  arms  themselves  obey 
consciences  and  minds,  and  the  consciences  and  minds  must 
co-operate  in  the  work  of  intimidation.  Of  all  regimes 
democratic  government  best  combines  these  conditions,  so 
far  at  least  as  political  forms  are  concerned.  As  all  the  citi- 
zens are  allowed  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  as  power  emanates  directly  from  the  whole  nation, 
the  democratic  regime  has  on  its  side  the  maximum  of  brute 
foroe  and  of  moral  force.  Every  law  is  supposed  to  be  made 
with  the  assent  of  the  humblest  of  the  citizens,  and  the  citizen 
who  obeys  the  laws  and  the  custodians  of  them  appears  to  obey 
only  himself.  If  he  wished  to  swerve  from  the  path  of  duty, 
the  citizen,  either  as  ruler  or  ruled,  would  come  into  collision 
with  the  whole  united  power  of  numbers  armed  with  the 
weapons  which  he  himself  will  have  helped  to  forge.  The 
fiction  of  spontaneous  assent  is  thus  added  to  the  reality  of 
the  most  formidable  external  constraint  which  can  be  exerted, 
constituting,  in  society,  a  power  of  intimidation  from  which 
no  one  escapes,  and  to  which  every  one  can  fly  for  refuge. 

Now,  this  power  which  ensures  democratic  government  an 
incontestable  superiority  over  other  regimes,  the  political 
formalism  introduced  by  the  party  system  has  undermined  at 
various  points,  and  has  prevented  from  asserting  itself  in  all 
its  fulness.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  party  con- 
vention has  wrested  from  the  citizens  the  weapon  of  moral 
constraint,  and  has  turned  it  against  them.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  the  members  of  the  sovereign  people  to  have  numbers  and 
right  on  their  side,  they  are  reduced  to  impotence,  their  minds 
and  their  consciences  capitulate  to  what  is  put  before  them  as 
the  interest  of  the  party.  Those  who  claim  to  represent  it 
have  but  to  dangle  before  them  the  exigencies  of  the  party  to 
gain  possession  of  their  wills,  as  by  a  mesmeric  pass.     The 
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rjeoph  give  their  adhesion,  us  soon  as  the  party  w  iaqoeatioa. 
to  acts  which  they  would  otherwise  have  condemned.  Tbrj 
vote  meekly  (or  a  "yellow  dog,"  because  it  wean  the  coin* 
of  the  party.  Tliey  witness  the  disorders  of  public  life  an 
moved,  because  these  disorders  are  covered  by  the  Sag  of 
party.  The  pirates  who  bring  them  about  ami  profit  therebj 
are  bold,  because  they  know  that  the  votaries  of  the  part}, 
OOBrtniiud  by  the  principle  of  regularity,  "will  ar| 
line."  histoid  of  being  intimidated,  it  is  they  who  intini 
date,  by  holding  up  the  bugbear  of  polltfloal 
hand  fit  I  of  bandit*,  or  to  pot  it  ;it  ttM  '""it,  of  vulg=w  self- 
seekers,  thus  keep  111  cheek  u  whole  people  armed  (nun  bawd 
to  foot.  No  doubt  the  people  may,  at  any  moment,  wake  fross 
tlu-ir  hypnotic  slumber,  and  recovering,  by  the  men  play  of 
democratic  institutions,  their  po»  •■  i  may  auk* 

it  felt  in  an  irresistible  way.      But  is  not  continuity  the  first 
condition  of  the  exercise  of  power?     If  the  power  is  asserted 
at  interval-  only,  it  evidently  loses  a  great  deal.     Th*  ehar- 
acter  even  of  its  action  undergoes  a  profound  change:  it  taki 
effect  only  when  the  mischief  is  done,  that  is  to  My,  that  il 
power  represses  more  than  it  intimidates.     We  hare  been  ab 
to  verify  this,  in  the  United  States  io  particular,  when  exai 
iniug  the  conditions  in  which  public  opinion  acts  then.    I  b» 
therefore  been  led  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  inpuniii 
and  the  preventive  power  of  opinion,  and  to  [Mint  out  bow  t! 
hitter,  whieh   alone  maizes   the  idea)  of  democracy  —  wai 
realizing  in  the  higheet  degree  the  [mwer  of  soctal  tntiaud 
tion  —  is  loo  often  debarred  from  asserting  lUelf. 

Dot  only  a  quantitative  diminution  that 
m  has  inflicted  on  the  power  of  social 
It  has  also  lowered  it  in  quality,  by  profoundly  affecting  the 
nature  of  the  fear  whieh  it  inspire*.  It  is  this  natorr  whiea 
distinguishes  the  various  political  regime*  (ram  on*  another. 
Contrary  to  the  theory  of  Montesquieu,  who  reserves  fear 
as  a  "  spring "  or  "principle"  for  despotic  government,  It  is 
really  tin*  regulating  principle  of  all  government,  tjsa* 
every  government  is  founded  on  constraint.  Under  a  e*r 
potic  government  swayed  by  caprice,  the  rear  inspired  ej 
power  is  necessarily  the  coarse  fear  of  material  paim 
ration*;  whereas,  in  governments  controlled  by  the 
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capable  of  becoming  gradually  ennobled  to  the  point  of  being 
transformed,  in  the  best  type  of  citizens,  into  the  fear  of 
forfeiting  one's  moral  dignity  in  case  of  neglect  of  the  public 
interest.  The  evolution  in  this  direction  of  the  feeling  of  fear 
in  the  relations  of  rulers  and  ruled  stamps  and  sums  up  the 
progress  of  political  society  and  of  civilization  in  general. 
The  structure  of  democratic  government  presents  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  this  evolution :  in  non-popular  regimes 
where  there  always  remains  a  ruling  class  or  individual  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  power  of  social  intimidation,  who  can 
do  much,  and  against  whom  little  can  be  done,  the  citizens 
stand  in  fear  of  irreparable  acts  of  highhandedness  on  their 
part;  whereas,  under  a  popular  government,  where  no  one 
escapes  the  power  of  intimidation  wielded  by  the  whole  com- 
munity, it  is  no  longer  men,  but  equal  laws  for  all,  that  inspire 
apprehension ;  fear  loses,  so  to  speak,  its  material  nature  and 
assumes  a  moral  aspect.  Yet  the  democratic  form  of  the  gov- 
ernment can  impart  a  moral  character  to  the  external  constraint 
only,  to  that  of  the  authorities  and  of  the  laws.  But  man 
is  also  subjected,  in  the  social  state,  to  another  constraint, 
that  of  public  opinion,  which  eludes  the  best  organized  gov- 
ernment. This  inward  constraint  can  be  ennobled  only  by  the 
raising  of  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  community,  it  can 
be  improved  only  by  the  development  of  the  moral  autonomy 
of  its  members.  If  these  influences  are  wanting,  or  are  pre- 
vented from  making  themselves  felt,  may  not  the  fear  of  pub- 
lic opinion  become  all  the  more  oppressive  that  the  democratic 
regime  concedes  to  opinions  a  power  in  the  State,  that  is  to 
say,  that  it  increases  their  capacity  of  intimidation  without 
being  able  to  assign  limits  to  it?  In  that  case,  is  not  each 
individual,  in  a  democratic  community,  in  danger  of  living  in 
fear  of  everybody?  While  enjoying,  owing  to  the  universality 
of  the  power  of  intimidation,  the  maximum  of  material  lib- 
erty, is  not  the  citizen  menaced  in  his  moral  liberty?  And  as 
external  constraint  in  the  State  rests,  after  all,  on  public 
opinion,  is  not  the  material  liberty  of  the  citizen  itself  indi- 
rectly menaced?  Here  we  have  the  latent  weakness  in  the 
power  of  social  intimidation,  which  democratic  government 
brings  out  with  the  same  intensity  as  it  brings  out  its  strength. 
The  democratic  communities  most  advanced  in  point  of  cul- 
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tur*-  in  still  very  I'm-  from  having  reached  a  mural  mad  intel- 
lectual   standard    high    enough    Ui    ovetWMne   this    WtsJtM 
Consequently,    we  set'  tin*  brute    ]■.■■■ 

itself  without  disguise  in  them,  and  wmgh  heavily  on  evi 
OB0.  A  man  wlio  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions  is  very  r 
under  a  democratic  regime,  he  must  be  almost  ■  halt)  to  E 
ihe  multitude:  it  If  so  numerous,  bo  all-pervading;  when 
he  to  take  refuge':'  frum  whom  U  he  to  seek  aid  and  proses* 
against  it,  since  each  individual  is  an  item  of  it?  So  loos  a* 
it  was  a  question  »f  external  constraint,  which  l' 
citi/eu  in  bis  person  and  projierty,  every  one  wu  on  his  aide, 
drawn  toward.*  him  by  the  obvious  identity  of  their  i 
Hut  as  soon  an  the  omstaiat  of  opinion  comes  into  play,  this 
identity  il  majority,  and  lW 

individual  lias  to  confront  them  alone  Consequently,  no  on* 
walks  with  bead  erect  in  public  life,  everybody  skulks  l" 
There  is  no  one  in  a  democratic  State  wbo  can  mlih— s  tht 
sovereign  people  in  the  language  of  the  Cortes  of  J 
which  saluted  each  new  king  with  these  words:  "We  who  est 
as  good  as  you  .  .  ."  Every  man  vies  with  his  neighbour  is 
professing  himself  the  bumble,  the  most  humble,  servant  sf 
the  multitude.  In  truth,  the  moral  oppression  of  nut 
been  exercised  at  all  times  and  in  all  planes  sines 
lived  in  the  social  state.  Outside  the  constituted  i 
was  set  up  thu  authority  of  opinion,  with  powers  as  u 
as  they  wen;  intangible,  and  extending  it*  jurisdiction  notoalj 

■ 
of  the  individual.  The  brute  forou  of  nuinUtrs  which  it  r 
sen  ted  was  formidable  enough  to  procure  for  it  alike  ■ 
sion  and  general  respect.  Ponpls  were  nut  content  with  bowtaf 
before  its  power;  they  admired  its  virtues,  they  invested  it 
with  a  moral  and  iiit.ll.itu.il  laperioTity,  they  credited  it  ssl 
only  with  the  robust  qualities  of  the  mind,  such  as  good  essss, 
"  Is  svosoon  *en$,"  but  even  with  the  del  irate  qualities,  • 
"etprit" ;  the  age  which  most  valued  "esprit''  did  not  h 
to  admit  that  Monsieur  Kverybody  had  more  of  it  thai 
aieur  de  Voltaire.  This  was  democracy  by  way  of  > 
brute  democracy,  the  "theory  of  equality  applied  to  t 
according  to  an  expression  dI  tVbsu  t 

was  installed  in  the  State,  the  practical  supremacy  which  Hi. 


Everybody  enjoyed  obtained  a  legal  confirmation,  and  asserted 
itself  in  public  life  with  all  the  greater  force  that  it  became 
weak  in  social  life,  where  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  ties  had 
abated  the  tyranny  of  the  environment.  Each  environment 
and  each  order  of  social,  economic,  and  religious  relations 
represented  su  many  strongholds  garrisoned  by  opinion.  When 
the  progress  of  private  liberty  forced  it  to  evacuate  these 
fortresses,  wholly  or  in  part,  and  to  make  them  over  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  individual  conscience,  opinion  moved  with  the 
main  body  of  its  army  into  the  more  circumscribed  field  of  public 
life.  Being  thus  led  to  concentrate  itself,  it  appeared  all  the 
more  formidable  in  that  particular  field  that  it  could  enforce 
its  will  not  only  by  moral  coercion,  but  also  by  the  power  of 
legal  coercion,  with  which  the  democratic  regime  had  just 
invested  it.  Thus,  for  instance,  while  religions  worship,  for- 
merly the  basis  and  the  bond  of  union  of  the  commonwealth, 
was  more  and  more  left  to  personal  preferences,  the  worship 
of  country,  and  all  the  feelings  and  doings  connected  with 
it,  found  themselves  placed  under  the  jealous  and  implacable 
sway  of  opinion,  which  inspires  a  fear  as  indefinite  as  are  the 
numbers  and  the  political  power  of  the  multitude. 

Again,  with  opinion  becoming  more  intimidating,  the  indi- 
vidual found  himself  weakened,  impoverished.  He  had  now 
to  face,  not  a  special  environment,  but  the  whole  body  of 
opinion,  with  ever-receding  limits,  which  were  beyond  the 
grasp  of  his  imagination  itself.  Besides,  in  the  days  when  he 
lived  under  the  pressure  of  the  circumscribed  environment  he 
took  shelter  behind  it,  as  behind  a  fortress,  against  all  press- 
ure from  outside;  when  these  forts  were  dismantled  he  had 
to  meet  opinion  in  public  life  alone  and  in  the  open  field.  The 
natural  tendency,  therefore,  of  the  individual  to  retire  before 
the  majority  was  accentuated.  Whether  this  tendency  assumes 
the  fatalistic  aspect  of  a  blind  submission  to  an  irresistible 
force,  of  which  Mr.  Ilryce  has  given  such  an  admirable  analysis 
in  his  chapter  already  quoted,  "The  Fatalism  of  the  Multi- 
tude," or  whether  it  takes  other  forms,  such  as  the  simple 
fear  of  appearing  peculiar,  of  being  alone  in  one's  opinion, 
of  incurring  disapproval,  or  even  the  wish  to  fawn  upon 
power,  in  the  upshot  the  citizen  under  a  democratic  regime, 
however  enterprising  and  bold  he  may  be  in  private  life,  is.  in 
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public  life,  without  initiative,  timorous,  and,  to  be  pUin-sp 
cowardly.      Cowardice  coexists  perfectly   well  in  his  t 
with  the  civic   infatuation  wlncii  we  have  observed  in  hue. 
This  double  current  of  baling  Mmtpoodl  io  tin*  ilntiDrtiu 

which  Rousseau  drew  n  I be  nld  that  the  member*  of  tht 

body  politic  in  itlik"  "otttmnt,  us  sharers  in  sovereign  | 
and  tubjtct*,  as  unable  to  the  law* 

is  timorous,  the  ■■■■■■  ,.|  and  presumptuous,  the 

cowardice  of  the  OM  hide*  behind,  the  infatuation  ol  theoT 
and  these  two  feelings  combine  to  keep  individual  will  p 
and  inert  and  to  d  i  scon rag >    ; 

Of  all  tin-  aitiinu  in  ■  democratic  State,  those  who  boM 
office  are  the  most  timorous:  they  are  dependent  oo  the  lint 
comer;  the  Man  in  the  Street  has  their  fate  in  his  hands,  is 
every  passer-by  they  see  a  master  whose  favour  mutt  be  cos 

They  krj   to  jdeu.se  him  by  lowering  tl 
him;    but  as  they  have  little  knowledge  of  bn  vie**,    : 
•pjmiM  them,  fur  Feu  of  miscalculation,  as  low  as  p 
and  adjust  themselves  thereto.     Every  DM  invnttod,  or  a 

:•■:>  I  j  Hirt  i>,ti  .-l   pnbUc  authority  ln'| 
shorn  of  lus  dignity  as  a  man.      Human  dignity  >•  o 
only  as  a  homage  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  sovereign  ■ 
titude.     "These    are   my   convictions, "  concluded   a  atmarp 
orator  in  the   tJail  itirally,  "and  if  yon  e» 

not  like  them  ...  I  will  change  them."  To  the  low  type* 
which  the  human  race  has  produced,  from  Cain  down  i» 
Tartuffe,  the  age  of  democracy  has  added  a  new  one  —  the 
politician.  And  it  is  not  the  least  despicable.  These  to  a 
sombre  grandeur  in  the  crime  of  Cain  and  its  expiation;  lit* 
is  not  entirely  wanting  even  in  Elarpagou,  crmlned  body  end 
mind  to  one  all-absorbing  passion,  like  Prometheus  to  bis  reek. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  motley  sou)  of  the 
politician;  it  is  made  up  of  innumerable  pettinesses*,  with  bit 
one  trait  to  giee  then  unity  —  eowardioe. 

The  timorous  attitude  of  the  governed  does  not  spring  exactly 
from  !  he  same  motives  a*  that  of  the  representatives  of  peblst 
authority,  it  is  not  guided  by  the  coarse  personal  sntctset 
which  inspires  the  latter,  and  does  not  present  the  name  odkas* 
int.  Imtli  are  of  the  same  nature,  both  meet  in  thror 
effects  and  combine  to  form  a  sort  of  blind  circle  in  which  Shane- 
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cratic  government  revolves;  the  cowardice  of  the  ruled  encour- 
ages the  rulers,  and  the  cowardice  of  the  latter  demoralizes  the 
former.  The  very  character  of  its  generality  tempers,  it  is 
true  the  effects  of  the  cowardice  on  government;  as  nobody  has 
enough  pluck,  little  pluck  is  exhibited  either  for  good  or  for 
ill.  We  have  seen  how,  in  the  United  States,  the  most  cor- 
rupt politicians  are  kept,  within  certain  limits  by  fear  of  the 
elector;  they  are  too  pusillanimous  to  proceed  to  extremities. 
The  electors,  knowing  that  after  all  the  politicians  will  not 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  quietly  allow  them  to  go  a  good  part 
of  the  way;  they  are  too  faint- hearted  to  stop  them  at  the 
start.  It  is  a  sort  of  mutual  insurance  through  cowardice  that 
governs  the  relations  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled. 

Herein  lies  one  of  the  greatest  defects  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, to  which  the  so  numerous  critics  of  democracy  have 
hitherto  hardly  paid  attention.  They  have  fastened  rather  on 
its  apparent  failings,  they  have  considered  mostly  its  external 
working,  they  have  vied  with  one  another  in  pointing  out  the 
want  of  stability  of  the  democratic  regime  or  its  fragility,  as 
Sir  H.  Sumner  Maine  says,  its  incapacity  for  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  its  weakness  in  action,  the  general  mediocrity  of  its 
leaders,  the  influence  which  demagogues  easily  gain  over  it, 
the  oppression  of  minorities  by  majorities,  the  extravagance 
and  corruption  in  the  disposal  of  public  money.  Those  e 
among  the  critics  of  democracy  who  have  probed  its  t 
more  deeply,  who  have  closely  investigated  the  way  in  which 
democratic  government  affects  the  human  mind  and  the  mo- 
tives of  the  individual's  conduct  in  society,  have  hardly  got 
beyond  the  motives  which  spring,  so  to  speak,  from  the  very- 
definition  of  democracy,  from  its  equalizing  nature,  which 
arouses  the  passions  of  jealousy  and  envy,  which  tends  to  the 
levelling  of  men  and  things,  which  seeks  to  degrade  superiority 
of  mind  and  character,  and  to  establish  an  equality  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  It  is  true  that  Tocqueville,  in  dwell- 
ing with  much  vigour  on  the  dangers  with  which  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  majority  threatens  democracy,  has  brought  out 
the  moral  oppression  wielded  by  numbers;  he  has  described  it 
in  passages  that  can  never  be  forgotten;  but  he  has  not  dis- 
tinguished it  clearly  enough  from  the  legal  coercion  which  the 
majority  wields  and  which  it  is  capable  of  abusing,  nor  has  he 
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juences  which  it  may  entail  fur  the  • 
of  the  jMilitiwil  tird'i  ktaw  that  heseenu 

pol&kol grappling  with  tin-  subject,  he  diverge*  from  it  torett 
to  the  problem  of  the  leg.il  omnipotence  of  the  majority,  a 
finally  to  point  00t  tbo  ttag  the  danger  by  ■ 

hnirrfrtrt fnginii ■Him  >>i  tii<-  pui'ln-  i«>wer*.  Thepr  " 
M  amj  I  hgtolatiw  ooo;  the  best  organization  of  the  pwbl 
powers  iii  a  democratic  government  cannot  affect  the  t 
sway  of  numbers  and  its  action  oil  the  ruler*  ami  the  ruled, 
Tocqueville  insists,  and  with  more  eniphosU  than  wu  re- 
quired, ou  the  tyrannical  powot  wielded  by  the  majority  in 
Anii-rua  iiver  thought  in  general ;  he  denounces  mot*  correctly 
the  *-  iijLirtit-r  I  ik<-  ■pirit  "  III  tbO  I  mtcd  States,  but  ei 
conclusion  thai  (bow  "effects  of  the  tyranny  of  the  majority 
have  hitherto  exercised  more  influence  on  the  a 
tat  naodnet  of  society."1  Whatever  may  have  been  the  r. 
in  Tocqueville 'a  time,  at  the  present  day  the  dissolvent  a 
of  the  moral  pressure  of  the  multitude  present*  more  gravir 
from  the  political  than  from  the  social  point  of  v 
atmosphere  of  general  cowardice  which  furrouiula  i 
govenuneDt  is  pee-eminently  o  political  problem.  To  it  n 
lie  applied  what  Tocqueville  suys,  with  lea*  reason,  of  I 
omnipotence  of  the  majority:  "1  have  spoken  before  of  t 
defects  which  are  natural  to  government  by  d 
is  oot  one  of  them  which  doc*  not  inc 
power  of  the  majority."  ' 

The  chief  of  these  defects,  such  u  the  general  modiorrity, 
the  influence  of  demagogues,  the  wont  of  public  at 
weakening  of  the  action  of  the  laws,  either  on**  f 
fundamental  cowardice  of  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  or  or*  ■ 
aspect.*  of  it.     This  cowardice  relegates  to  the  second  or  tl 
rank   most   of  the  other  indictments,  more  i 
and    often    even    little    juHtified,   which    are 
democracy.      For  instance,   the  classic  charge  of  t 
inconstancy,  which  recall*  the  argument  of  i 
which  Kossuct  comlaita  the  Rt-fonnaUon: 
obliged  to  reform  themselves  every  day,  so  that  they  e 
say  when  the  innovations  will  come  to  an  end,  and  < 
n  Amtriqm.  IMa  i0  ,  la  law  votaaasa,  I 
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please  themselves,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  in  possession 
of  the  truth.  The  agitations  incident  to  democratic  govern- 
ment are  often  only  surface  agitations,  which  do  not  affect  the 
real  life  of  the  country.  In  so  far  as  they  are  substantial  and 
pregnant  with  consequences,  they  are  the  inevitable  and  often 
beneficent  effect  of  the  growing  complexity  of  social  relations 
which  is  at  work  in  all  modern  societies  and  which  tends  to 
bring  about  an  ever  greater  amount  of  justice  in  those  relations, 
"  so  that  one  cannot  say  when  the  innovations  will  come  to  an 
end."  The  monarchical  and  anti-democratic  form  of  certain 
empires  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  for  instance,  does 
not  appear  in  the  least  to  guarantee  them  from  abrupt  and 
constant  changes  of  their  whole  policy,  from  variations  in  the 
"Kurs,"  etc.  /Democratic  government  is  not,  after  all,  less 
stable  than  otner  forms  of  government,  only  it  slowly,  but 
steadily,  undermines  the  moral  basis  of  the  commonwealth.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  it  to  enhance  the  dignity  of  the  humble 
citizen  by  bestowing  political  equality  on  him;  the  feeling  of 
general  dependence  which  it  diffuses  demoralizes  every  public 
man,  produces,  in  the  long  run,  a  moral  decline,  and  tends  to 
make  cowardice  a  principle  of  government.  How  is  this  ten- 
dency to  be  checked?  That  is  one  of  the  cardinal  problems  of 
democracy. 

Party  convention  does  but  foster  and  develop  the  tendency. 
The  ritual  cult  with  which  it  surrounds  the  "  majority, "  the 
"party,"  gives  a  quasi -concrete  form  to  the  undefined  authority 
of  numbers  which  strikes  the  imagination  of  the  individual 
and  casts  a  spell  over  his  will;  it  makes  this  authority  still 
more  urgent,  more  irresistible.  Party  "  regularity  "  sets  up  an 
external  standard  for  political  conduct,  which  thrusts  back 
the  unseen  guide,  conscience,  which  puts  a  sort  of  barrier  be- 
tween it  and  the  citizen;  he  cannot  cross  this  barrier  with- 
out the  risk  of  being  caught  in  the  very  act  of  "  irregularity  n 
by  the  first  passer-by ;  all  eyes  are  upon  him  to  see  if  he  follows 
the  route  indicated  by  the  visible  sign;  how  can  he  help  fall- 
ing into  line?  The  life  of  the  party  is,  consequently,  only 
one  long  school  of  servile  submission.  All  the  lessons  the 
citizen  receives  in  it  are  lessons  in  cowardice  ;^$he  first  of 
them,  which  teaches  that  there  is  no  salvation  nor  a  citizen 
outside  a  permanent  party,  prepares  him  for  every  kind  of 
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maaate  and  withdrawal.  Those  who  hare  no  political  una 
lli"  these  lessons  and  assimilate  them  pasaively,  while  those 
wlio  want  public  office  study  thorn  as  a  science  otwu  art. 
and  at  the  end  of  tiuOx  inflHTltlossihln  their  mind  is  sehnoted, 
like  the  body  of  an  acrobat,  to  every  sort  of  contortion. 

I'lu'  power  of  iTitimiditiffn,  therefor'. 
numbers,  arouses  in  them  only  ;i  vulvar  f>ar.  whu'li  i»  devoid  of 

ill  0 ''in  f<<r  what  tin'  iii.liviiiu.il  owes  to  himself  and  which 

looks  only  to  the  external  noinnqunnnm.  of  conduct. 
.ill  nUtwna  Involving  dejieudence  those  who  are  a  prey  to  a 
rnlgns  bar  always  try  to  circumvent  tttota  who  hi 
servility  invariably  has  deceit  for  its  corollary.  Wc  hare  seen 
how,  in  the  I  nited  si,!-,  the  politician*  dupe  the  -  people  " 
while  quailing  before  them.  To  the  conditions  which  « 
tli.-  iiaiiiiiuin  j!  I'lHi-icncy  "f  tin-  priwer  of  eocial  intimidation. 
[hum  therefore  be  added  yet  another:  the  character  of  the  to* 
ri  ni  u  is  .it.  its  disposal;  (twill  become  uon  real  in  itropuftim 
as  the  Baton  of  the  f.ur,  or,  to  use  the  more  legal  or  mure 
metaphysical  term  given  to  it,  of  the  responsibility  which  it 
inspires,  becomes  loftier.  Party  convention  tends  systemati- 
cally tolowtr  lli  18,  by  keeping  it  at  the  level  of  an  un  reason  I  n* 
con  form  ism  resting  on  the  general  inertness  which  t" 
ventiou  itself  develops.  The  responsibility  whJi 
relations  of  the  rulers  and  the  mini  ia  already  deDeimt  is 
elevation,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  popular  mind  i 
science,  siill  somewhat  Bnenlighlanwd.  Party  ns 
prevents  it  from  gaining  elevation.  It  keeps  the  fore*  of 
public  opinion  In  tl»-  condition  of  unite  form. 


VI 

No  doubt  there  is  a  counterpoise  to  this  foi< 
"opinion"  is  not  an  entity,  It  is  made  up  of  manifold  a 
opinions  which  can  bold  one  another  in  shank  and  evolve  a  i 
fur. -I-  r-apa  intimidating  brute  fore*, 

man's  opi  ■■>  aeon  mid  justice  can  impeeaa  steny, 

'  of  numbers  will  txiw  before  it.  Hut  for  this  rewahk> 
be  achieved,  it  i*  necessary  that  all  opinions  should  1*  fr*w  ta 
assert  themselves,  and  not  only  for  counting  heads,  bat  Sot 
action.      If  opinions  are  merely  allowed  to  muster  ta  order  a* 


a 
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bestow  a  legal  or  other  authority  on  the  majority,  there  is  only 
a  change  in  the  form  of  the  exercise  of  power;  the  arbitrari- 
ness of  force  is  no  more  excluded  from  it  than  before.  This 
arbitrariness  can  be  tempered,  if  not  curbed,  only  by  the  free 
play  of  opiniou  allowing  individual  opinions  to  influence  one 
another,  to  counterbalance  one  another  by  fighting  in  open  com- 
bat and  with  equal  weapons.  That  is  the  cardinal  political 
function  of  opinion  which  brings  out  in  a  new  aspect  the  power 
of  social  intimidation  protecting  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity from  the  abuses  of  force,  whatever  shape  they  may  as- 
sume. This  function  of  opinion  thus  gives  democracy  its  special 
character  and  distinguishes  it  from  other  regimes.  The  mere 
power  of  opinion  is  not  a  sufficient  criterion,  for  every  govern- 
ment rests,  after  all,  on  public  opinion ;  a  government  pure  and 
simple  of  opinion  is  only  a  despotism  pure  and  simple.  The  dif- 
ference between  a  government  that  goes  by  the  name  of  free  and 
those  which  are  not  so  is  that  of  the  motive  power  of  opinion; 
in  the  latter  kind,  opinion  is  determined  mainly  by  prejudice 
and  sentiment,  crystallized  in  tradition,  whereas,  under  a  demo- 
cratic regime, —  if  it  is  a  genuine  one, —  it  is  determined  mainly 
by  reason  asserting  itself  in  discussion.  But  here  the  conven- 
tion of  party  intervenes  again ;  it  does  not  allow  discussion.  Not 
that  it  stifles  the  material  liberty  of  discussion,  but  it  affects  it 
injuriously  by  attacking  moral  liberty.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
a  citizen  to  possess  the  right  of  speaking  and  writing,  his 
mouth  is  stopped  by  the  argument  that  his  opinion  is  an  insult 
to  the  honour  of  the  party,  to  its  glorious  flag,  an  affront  to 
"regularity."  Minorities  are  deprived  of  the  only  weapon 
with  which  they  can  overawe  majorities,  intimidate  them. 
They  are  disabled.  If  there  is  a  fight,  it  is  never  fair  and 
at>ove-board ;  the  majority  is  always  screened  by  convention, 
which  prevents  the  loyal  grapple  of  opinions.  And  it  is  not 
even  always  on  the  real  majority  that  party  convention  thus 
bestows  the  monopoly.  By  putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
free  assertion  of  individual  opinions,  it  does  not  allow  them 
to  be  honestly  counted,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  on  which 
side  the  majority  really  is.  It  thus  lets  a  minority  easily  usurp 
the  title  of  a  majority.  True,  the  majority,  genuine  or  spuri- 
ous, can  be  shifted.  Hut  party  convention  impedes  the  forma- 
tion of  new  political  associations  by  crystallizing  opinion.     It 
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iietit  obstacle  to  tin'  evolution  of  r 
the  fiillilm.nl  of  thftl  'Viilntnin's  twofold  mission,  which  h 
prepare  a  better  luti:.  ' "  the  abuae*  of  the  p 

cut.      Unfetu ■i,i'ii,  ti  -is  is  a  sort  of  ■ 

tnori  addressed  to  tlie  great  ones  of  tlui  hour,  i 
constituted  majorities,  ideas,  prejudice*,  and  aaj 
"  You  are  but  the  present,  the  future  belongs  to  L 

Thus,  by  hampering  or  warping  the  free  play  o 
jK.iliiir.il  formalism  not  only  undermines  the  regime  of  t 
ition  which  tempers  Llir  despotism  of  government  by  a 
nut  cjuly  lends  I  HHtrtrfTl  tu  the  absolutism  or  inajontie*,  i 
end*  by  nffMrHTtf,  t b . ■  ideal  iiwlf.  This  source,  from  which 
every  free  <-otii!]iii]iiiy  derives.  It*  ribal  strength,  is,  so  to  sp* 
the  special  and  natural  projicrty  of  democracy: 
government  springs  therefrom,  it  holds  its  title-deeds  f 
nlr';ilT  and  i-.-iu  only  justify  the  enjoyment  of  them  I 
going  liack  to  it.  Thus  the  ideal  is,  in  a  way,  i 
patron  saint  of  the  commonwealth  under  { 
one  invoices  it,  everybody  pays  it  homage,  at  1 
lips,  it  has  its  place  of  honour  in  all  the  solemn  n 
of  public  life;  whereas,  under  non-popular  regime*,  i 
empty,  and  the  rulers  too  often  see  only  f 
there.  Not  that  before  democracy  the  ideal  i 
the  life  of  com  muni  ties,  and  that  it  haa  not  shaped  their  d 
Bias,  It  was  bom  almost  with  man.  Bat  from  it*  I ' 
was  lost  in  the  bfarenUneu  of  religion  and  turned  1 
supra-terrestrial  world.  The  democratic  movement  secnUriaM 
t)i<.  ideal)  and  H"i*'*t,H  it  by  establishing  the  seat  of  it  in 
what  used  to  be  called  the  rale  of  team,  to  illumine  and  cheer 
the  life  of  the  terrestrial  city,  and  to  elevate  the  lot  of  he 
humblest  members,  all  bidden  to  enjoy  the  right*  of  boast* 
dignity  in  the  State  and  in  society.  The  haman  ideal,  i*|*— ■■ 
before  the  advent  of  democracy,  succeeded  by  it*  own  strength 
in  opening  itself  a  path  and  in  asserting  itself  trinmplsantJy 
ondei  various  forms,  whether  th*  Renaissance,  or  the  111  fin  mi 
tion,  or  the  French  Revolution.  Hut  these  were  nearly  always 
violent  explosions,  the  flame  of  which  more  than  one*  d*sd  o*t 
and  was  rekindled  only  by  dint  of  great  effort*  and  hard 
struggles,  often  stained  by  bloodshed.  Democracy  gar*  lb 
ideal  a  permanent  home.    More  than  that,  it  enabled  this  boast 
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to  be  established  in  broad  daylight.  True,  the  ideal  lived 
in  the  catacombs,  but  it  could  only  prepare  men  for  •  mar- 
tyrdom there.  To  generate  life,  it  must  have  the  light  and 
the  warmth  of  day.  Democracy  ensured  it  them.  This  excep- 
tional faculty  of  fostering  and  developing  the  ideal,  which  is 
inherent  in  democracy,  constitutes  its  great  force  along  with 
its  power  of  social  intimidation.  It  completes  the  influence 
of  that  power;  it  may  even  be  described  as  the  highest  and 
noblest  manifestation  in  which  the  action  of  social  intimi- 
dation culminates,  like  a  heavenly  body  at  its  zenith  — 
that  action  which,  step  by  step,  by  elevating  and  ennobling 
itself,  develops  the  primordial  principles  of  life  in  political 
society,  and  realizes  the  latter's  material  as  well  as  moral 
objects  in  an  indissoluble  association.1  Material  liberty, 
security  against  arbitrariness,  which  the  fear  of  equal  laws 
for  all  ensures  to  every  citizen,  finds  its  supreme  guarantee  in 
absolute  liberty  of  opinion,  in  its  moral  liberty,  which  is  never 
genuine  if  it  cannot  put  the  ideal  between  it  and  the  jailers  of 
the  mind  behind  whom  stand  the  jailers  of  the  body. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  that  in  democracy  the 
seat  of  the  ideal  is  established  in  the  market-place  and  is  the 
object  of  a  regular  cult,  exposes  it  to  the  danger  of  this  cult 
degenerating  into  a  purely  ritual  one,  from  which  belief  has 
departed.  The  sacramental  formulas  may  be  in  every  mouth, 
they  may  be  engraved  on  the  walls  of  every  public  edifice,  but 
they  will  be  as  empty  as  a  dried-up  river  whose  bed  is  all  sand 
and  pebbles.  To  prevent  the  ideal  running  dry  in  this  way, 
it  must  be  fed  continually  from  those  invisible  sources  in  which 
it  rises  —  the  individual  conscience  and  mind.  External  con- 
formism  tends  to  choke  those  sources  in  politics  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  by  preventing  them  from  flowing  freely.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  it  to  propose  an  ideal  itself  or  to  thrust  itself 
on  the  community  in  the  name  of  the  ideal,  it  can  only  put 
forward  a  counterfeit  of  the  ideal,  because  it  assigns  a  limit 
to  the  aspirations  of  reason  and  of  individual  conscience; 

1  In  a  few  pages  in  a  separate  place  (Appendix  I)  the  considerations  deYel- 
oped  above,  relating  to  the  power  of  social  intimidation  as  a  principle  of 
political  life,  will  be  defined  in  regard  to  some  important  points  which  could 
not  be  dealt  with  in  the  body  of  the  book  without  interrupting  the  continuity 
of  the  argument. 
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owing  to  that  very  fart,  this  ideal  '-mis  by  being  dastraetirs- 
tif  its  own  objects.  The  eclipse  of  the  ideal,  therefore,  is  not 
brought  ali-nil  solely  by  materialism  pure  and  simple,  but  also 
by  giving  currency  to  a  conventional  ideal,  just  as  religi 
faith  does  not  decay  solely  because  people  believe  OO  Umgei 
Gad,  but  also,  and  mainly,  because  they  have  ceased  to  feel  the 
living  God  within  them.  In  both  rases  worship  u  redo. 
sooner  or  later  to  thorn.'  cults  in  regard  to  which  one  wow! 
Iiuw  the  ministers  themselves  can  look  at  one  another  without 
laughing.      Hence  the  profound  and  universal  significance  of 

fcbe   >' undmaot:  "Thou  shalt  not   make  to  thyself  nay 

graven  image  nor  the  likeness  of  anything  that  is  in  Iwsim 
above."  In  fauoonvjj  party  convention  is,  along  with  spu- 
ria*! patriotism,  the  most  apt  to  constitute  an  idol  for  the  ■ 

tniiiunity,  because  it  appeals  to  the  people  at  large 
and  unites  them  in  the  same  fetishism,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the 
most  apt  to  lower  the  ideal  of  the  whole  community. 


VII 

The  citizens,  thus  morally  disarmed  by  political  fi 
cannot  expect  any  effectual  help  outside  themselves;  they  will 
snmfa  in  vain  elsewhere  for  guides  and  advisers,  whoos  they 

-'t  more  than  ever  in  the  impotence  and  isolation  to  whirh 

'  lu-y  are  reduced :  this  formalism  has  destroyed  also  the)  moral 
.wcendency  of  man  over  man,  the  ascendency  which  n 

rai  his  fellows  through  his  superiority.  The  individuals 
capable  of  exerting  this  influence  constitute  an  element  tndsr- 
|<ensable  to  good  government  in  any  community,  but  they 
are  even  more  necessary  to  democracy  than  to  other  regia>ss 
Equality  of  righU  cannot  make  up  for  the  natural  inequality 
of  brains   an 

cannot  lie  wielded  unoowlHioiiaUy  over  men  called  to 
ca]  equality.  To  k.-.*p  in  the  right  path  a  t 
lias  need  of  guides;  but  they  can  only  compel  I 
discharge  their  function  if  they  constitute  a  natural  elite  m 
I  In-  levelled  ranks  of  society.  How  to  encourage  the  rise  el 
this  •'lite  in  public  life  is  one  of  the  fundasaeatml  pi  id  its— 
of  democracy.  Almost  from  the  advent  of  democracy  a  few 
great  minds,  bent  on   the   renewal  of  si*  i 
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of  the  problem.  Thus,  St.  Simon  and  the  St.  Simonians 
saw  that  the  French  Revolution  had  dissolved  the  old  spiritual 
power;  that  in  the  society  sprung  from  the  Revolution  the 
government  of  the  mind  had  been  left  vacant;  and  that  the 
spiritual  power  must  be  reconstituted  on  new  foundations. 
They  realized  that  the  new  spiritual  power  must  have  its 
source  in  the  perfectly  voluntary  adhesion  of  the  governed, 
and  that  it  must  be  based  on  merit;  that  the  ablest  was  the 
man  to  wield  it.  Developing  the  doctrine  of  tne  master,  the  St. 
Simonians  assigned  to  the  spiritual  power  not  only  a  place  of 
honour  in  the  government  of  society,  but  conceded  it  even  the 
exclusive  right  of  exercising  this  government  in  the  temporal, 
as  well  as  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  with  an  absolute  authority 
which  was  equivalent  to  that  claimed  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  which,  in  truth,  was  only  a  transposition  of  it.  Mixed  up 
with  the  temporal  power,  the  spiritual  power  lost  its  character, 
and  this  confusion  nullified  the  whole  movement  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  individual  and  the  citizen.  Auguste  Comte, 
who  was  also  preoccupied  with  the  organization  of  the  spirit- 
ual power,  unlike  the  St.  Simonians,  maintained  the  separa- 
tion between  the  two  powers,  —  the  purely  moral  power  and 
the  purely  political  power.  But  the  founder  of  Positivism, 
in  his  turn,  managed  to  organize  the  spiritual  power  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  Roman  Church,  the  authority  of  which  was 
not  even  absolute  enough  in  his  eyes.  Social  renovators,  the 
St.  Simonians  and  Auguste  Comte  sought  inspiration  in  the 
past;  they  tried  to  organize  by  means  of  authority  a  world 
called  to  liberty;  the  select  few,  the  "intellectual  superiors," 
as  Comte  called  them,  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  men's 
minds,  were  to  form  only  a  hierarchy  of  despots. 

Democratic  practice,  founded  on  the  convention  of  parties, 
offered  no  better  solution  of  the  problem.  Out  of  hatred  of 
the  aristocratic  leadership,  or  considered  by  it  as  such,  which 
it  found  in  possession,  it  endeavoured  to  regulate  even  the 
exercise  of  influence  in  political  society,  and  succeeded  only 
in  driving  personal  ascendency  out  of  public  life,  that  is  to 
say,  solved  the  problem  the  wrong  way.  The  formalism  intro- 
duced by  it  subordinated  the  exercise  of  the  action  of  man 
on  man  to  external  criteria,  which  disqualified  character  and 
knowledge.    Seconded  by  democratic  prejudice,  which  requires 
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as  rulers  "plain  men  like  nil  tin*  rest  of  as,"  it  put  f 
mediocrity  and  incapacity,  when  it  did  not  enforce  the  rale  u 
notorious  robbers,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  repi 
the  "party,''  and  that  the  "cause"  was  paramount, 
pressed,  the  natural  demand  for  leaders  of  men  user 
:  lading  und  might  satisfaction  by  indirect  e 
Under  the  auspices  of  democratic  formalism  itself,  the  r 
sentalive  party  organization  which  it  I  wilt  up  gave,  birth  fa 
ttlegrttmite  pergonal  government —  the  hours.  Their  hradst- 
shij,,  lititriuutm-llril  by  man  forms,  but  also  by  moral  rospon- 
-.ilnhi;,.  prOTea  I  mi-,  iii.'vmm  one,  and  "  mugwumps,  "  without 
a  mandate,  rise  against  thou.  "  Scli-.^.i-ntited  committee!  " 
are  formed,  civic  leagues  are  organized.  Onne  mora  it  is  a 
persooai  poivr,  :■  i  hoc  ratio  formalism,  that 

these  volunteers  bring  forward  against  the  public  ™«l-s—a— 
sheltered  behind  party  convention.  And  the  people,  who  at 
Brst  accepted  the  bosses,  follow  the  mugwumps  in  aioaaents 
of  iIIiIiibji  li.  bj  the  old  cry,  as  Carlyle  aaya;  "Guide  me, 
govern  DM)  I  am  mad  and  miserable,  I  cannot  guide  myself!" 
Kut  it  is  not  despots,  aft*  r  the  heart  of  the  Carlyles  and  the 
Auj*uste  Comsat,  thai.  th<'  |H-n|ile  want;  it  is  nut  for  this  that 
llicy  iiv.Ttliri-w  tin- old  regime;  tlu-y  want  men. 

Now,  i antmt  I--  found,  ur  can  not  he  found  in  siiftlniaal 

Dumber*,  whan  the  foaling  of  nersonnl  laayonaibBHj  is  weak- 
ened, where  indivnlu.it  will  and  initiative  are  enfeebled,  where 
the  moral  liberty  of  opinion  is  impaired,  where  the  ideal  it 
only  a  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.  The  split 
of  human  personality  once  relaxed,  it  can  lie  replaced  only 
by  a  mechanical  motor;  and  people  try  to  make  op  for  mora) 
effort  by  machinery.  Centralisation,  however  harmful  to  local 
autouumy,  is  thereupon  welcomed  j  the  Stat*  is  relied  on,  itr 
ppUed  for;  new  laws  ■!■  iiiilistaellj 
demanded  becaosi  -mply  •*  itL  the  old  on  an,  a 

moral  effort  would  Ixi  required,  whereas  to  obtain  now  laws  st 
it.-  legislative  machine.  A 
::-,  attributed  to  It;  the  Stal«  has 
but  to  lay  its  hand*  on  this  or  that  sore  of  the  body  potitav 
aud  it  will  lica]  of  itself.  "  Legalise"  —  that  is  the  reuaaoat 
which  for  some  time  past  has  been  cried  up,  in  and  eejtef 
season,  in  the  greatest  democracy  of  the  world.      Leeralir*  tke 
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voting-paper,  and  corruption  will  disappear,  and  the  political 
pirates  will  hide  their  heads;  legalize  the  primaries,  and  civic 
indifference  will  give  place  to  public  spirit.  The  confusion 
produced  in  men's  minds  by  this  faith  in  legal  machinery  has 
even  just  reached  the  point  of  demanding  quite  seriously  that 
the  State  should  take  in  the  political  parties  in  order  to  render 
them  harmless,  that  it  should  make  them  component  parts  of 
its  own  mechanism.  Where  the  sphere  of  the  machinery  of 
the  State  comes  to  an  end,  it  is  made  up  for  by  extra-legal 
automatism,  established  by  convention:  a  blind  obedience  is 
yielded  to  conventions  which  are  taken  for  realities;  duty  is 
held  to  lie  in  external  conformism;  certain  men  are  followed, 
not  in  consequence  of  their  intrinsic  worth,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, but  because  they  are  the  embodiment  of  conventional 
conformity.  Government  thus  tends  to  become  mechanical 
instead  of  personal. 

It  is  into  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  categories,  in  fact, 
that  all  political  systems  are  resolvable.  The  classic  division 
of  forms  of  government,  which  has  been  in  vogue  since  Aris- 
totle's day,  with  more  or  less  important  variations,  has  had 
its  scholastic,  and  even  its  political  utility,  but  it  no  longer 
corresponds,  if  it  has  ever  corresponded,  to  the  reality  of 
things.  This  or  that  monarchical  government  is  in  no  way 
distinguishable  from  a  republican  government,  save  as  regards 
the  title  and  the  mode  of  appointment  of  the  nominal  head 
of  the  State.  Again,  a  government  that  goes  by  the  name  of 
democratic  may  walk  in  the  paths  of  an  absolute  government. 
The  forms  of  governments  do  not  betoken  their  special  nature 
any  more  than  costume  indicates  the  rank  of  those  that  wear 
it,  as  it  did  in  the  old  days  when  the  dress  distinguished  the 
nobleman  from  the  commoner,  the  bourgeois  from  the  peasant. 
The  same  progress  of  brummagem  civilization  which  has  lev- 
elled costume  has  popularized  the  apparently  most  advanced 
forms  of  government,  while  making  them  often  an  imposture. 
The  traditional  classifications  are,  in  reality,  all  based  on 
external  signs,  especially  on  the  distribution  of  the  sover- 
eignty or  on  that  of  the  powers.  No  doubt,  Kant  contributed 
a  very  important  correction  by  establishing  a  difference  be- 
tween the  "form  of  the  sovereignty"  and  the  "form  of  the 
government,"  die  Form  der  Beherrschung  (forma  imperii)  and 
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die  lltgifntngnart  (forra.i  regiminis).  The  first  classifies  jrot- 
«"— **  according  to  the  number  of  the  persons  wbet  hold  tiw 
sovereignty  (autocracy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy),  wluK-  Mi- 
second  classifies  them  by  the  manner  in  which  Die  State  nukes 
use  of  its  DO  WW:  they  are  republican  or  despotic  according  as 
■■-■■[■  in  MjMHtad  from  tbe  legislative or  mixrd 
up  with  it.  Tliis  distinction,  a  more  profound  one,  which  m 
drawn  by  the  author  of  Zutn  etcigen  Fried**,  and  which  aim 
at  the  mode  in  which  power  is  exercised,  does  not, 
go  beyond  the  organisation  of  gov e mint- nt ;  it  readies  the 
latter'a  internal  slnn-iure,  bat  it  instill  form*  of  goTCrnmmt 
tliat  am  in  ipie.shon,  and  not  its  essence,  however  close  aaay 
be  the  correlation  between  them.  What  rrnlly  iliilinfjlhis 
tbj  different  rugtmiH  b  the  way  in  which  they  work;  and  skis 
iI<[hmii1h  not  only  on  the  governmental  machinery,  bat  also, 
and  above  all,  on  the  motive  power  and  the  manner  in  wkiek 
it  is  applied.  This  motive  power,  represented  by  the  isdt- 
vidiial,  manifests  itself  in  two  aspects,  according  aa  human 
personality  is  conscious  of  itself,  of  its  rights,  and  of  its 
duties,  or  according  as  the  human  being  is  reduced  to  a 
chattel,  to  an  instrument.  In  the  first  rase  government  is 
ptraonal  and  responsible;  in  the  second,  it  is  Miasm  fan!  and 
ilvvi'l  of  responsibility. 

These  are  the  two  extreme  types  between  which  the 
nient  of  human  societies  oscillate*,  approximating  now  to  tsw 
OUC,  now  to  tbe  other,  according  a*  the  one  or  the  other  u 
predominant  trail  ol  <>•  net-easarily  composite  character  for 
the  so-called  timjiU  forms  of  government,  a*  opposed  to  wises* 
governments,  is  yet  another  of  those  scholastic  ooueeptsana 
whisk  constitute  almost  the  whole  stock-in-trade  of  the  tra- 
ditional political  philosophy.  It  does  not  correspond  talk* 
reality  of  things,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  arrlittertim*- 
classification  of  governments  according  to  the  organiialioe, 
of  the  supreme  power,  as  has  been  already  remarked  in  ta* 
nth  century,  by  liousseau1  and  by  I'aley.*  The  char- 
acter of  governments  is  composite,  *r»esHif  that  of  the  iaci- 
vidual*  who  conduct,  them,  and  of  the  communitiea  in  wkack 


*  Moral  an.1  Potilinl  r\ita*>F*r,  part  VI.  «k.  S. 
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they  are  carried  on,  is  composite.  All  possess  a  personal 
element  and  a  mechanical  element,  and  they  are  distinguish- 
able only  by  the  distribution  of  these  elements.  The  more 
individuality  is  developed  and  asserts  itself  in  a  political 
community,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  those  in  whom  it 
is  capable  of  asserting  itself,  the  nearer  does  this  community 
approximate  to  the  first  type  of  government,  because  the  mem- 
bers of  it,  and  in  particular  the  rulers,  are  in  that  case  more 
inclined  to  respect  the  rights  and  the  wants  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  in  other  words,  are  more  effectively  held  to  respon- 
sibility. On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  great  mass  of 
citizens  are  unable  to  assert  their  personality,  the  rulers 
manage  them  as  they  please,  like  puppets,  or  consider  them 
as  an  instrument  for  their  own  use;  while  in  their  own  case 
responsibility  disappears,  or  dwindles,  and  their  personal- 
ity, morally  deteriorated,  is  reduced  to  its  elementary,  its 
crude  nature.  Their  relations  with  the  ruled,  incapable  of 
being  determined  by  the  action  of  man  on  man,  of  mind  on 
mind,  are  determined  only  by  mechanical  impulses.  The 
power  wielded  by  them,  therefore,  in  these  conditions,  is  a 
gross  personal  power,  of  the  kind  that  every-day  language 
describes  by  the  simple  words  "personal  power,"  which  have, 
consequently,  received  an  invidious  acceptation  as  being 
synonymous  with  absolutism.  To  remedy  the  evils  of  irre- 
sponsible, or  insufficiently  responsible  personal  power,  the 
representative  regime  was  introduced  or  extended,  not  because 
it  possessed  an  intrinsic  efficacy,  —  it  has  none,  — but  because 
it  enabled  the  citizens  to  take  cognizance  of  themselves,  to 
assert  their  individuality,  and,  in  consequence,  to  establish  or 
strengthen  the  responsibility  of  the  rulers.  Now,  it  is  these 
results  that  party  eon  vent  ion  attacks,  and  mechanical  govern- 
ment driven  out  at  one  door,  to  make  way  for  responsible 
government,  is  re-entering  by  another. 

With  it  are  necessarily  returning  the  old  abuses  as  well, 
in  somewhat  new  forms,  more  in  keeping  with  contemporary 
civilization.  They  consist  not  so  much  in  direct  attacks  on 
the  person  and  property,  as  in  indirect  exploitation  of  the 
public  weal  for  the  benefit  of  selfish  passions  and  private 
interests.  They  easily  get  a  footing  because,  just  as  in 
the  old  days,  the  attention  of  the  citizens,  reduced  to  inert 
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instruments,  is  lulled  to  rest.  They  creep  in  i 
all  the  mure  readily  that  they  are  screened  by  the  polities! 
parties  whose  flag  covert)  them  and  conceals  them  from  thr 
bulk  «f  the  adherent*  "f  tin  party.  Tb*  protei  tnmist  g 
<■:  i  fir-  manufacturers,  who  try  to  niul< 
out  the  country  for  their  own  pain,  shatters  itself  behind 
the  party  as  quietly  anil  as  successfully  as  the  apprt-.t> 
of  a  King  in  a  municipality.  At  the  same  time  that  i 
protects  their  schemes,  party  conformiam  rmuni  them  ih- 
co-operation  or  the  connivance  of  the  depositaries  of  public 
authority.  Character  and  personal  merit  generally  having 
been  disqualified  by  the  application  of  the  external  BritsrioB 
of  conformity  to  the  selection  of  men,  the  public  s 
open  to  persons  who  are  ready — some  through  *. 
others  from  interest  —  to  betray  the  public  snj 
make  themselves  the  agents  or  the  prime  movers  of  the  a 
shameless  corruption,  of  Hie  kind  ilimilHwfl  by  a  N'ew  York 
paper  in  the  terms  already  quoted  above:  "The  novemn>wt 
of  the  city,  in  fact,  became  a  huge  market;  the  eAoers  might 
as  well  have  sat  at  little  tables  and  sold  their  warn  openly  " ' 


VIII 

In  helping  to  instal  or  rcinstal  corruption  in  public*  lift, 
party  formalism  has  reached  the  extreme  limits  nf  its  artksa, 
which  has  been  one  long  degradation  of  democratic  government 
It  has  added  to  all  the  difficulties  of  that  regime;  it  has  aggra- 
vated them,  as  it  were,  deliberately.  It  found  iteelf  fare  so 
face  with  a  series  of  problems  which  confronted  deaanmur 
government :  how  to  counteract  the  want  of  public  spirit  penal* 
iar  to  democracies;  how  to  check  tbe  general  cowardice  watea 
characterizes  them;  how  to  transform  fear  into  a  sens*  of  tW 
moral  responsibility  which  would  bring  the  power  of  social 
intimidation  to  its  maximum  of  elevation  and,  conte-tiueaUT. 
of  efficiency;  how  to  temper  the  despotism  of  public  opinio*. 
to  protect  minorities  against  majorities,  and,  in  general  Is 
strengthen  the  individual  as  against  the  sovereign  anal  ti  ted* , 
how  to  promote  the  rise  in  democracy  of  an  elite  to  guide  i 
how  to  prevent  the  ideal,  which  is  its  life-blood,  from  a 
>  Rt»  ebovs.  VoL  a.  p.  1ST 
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away;  how,  in  a  word,  to  maintain  and  develop  its  living 
forces  and  not  to  allow  the  democratic  regime  to  sink  into  an 
automatic  contrivance  without  a  soul  and  without  a  conscience, 
which  would  only  fall  an  easier  prey  to  selfish  appetites  and 
ambitions.  All  these  problems  party  formalism  has  solved 
the  wrong  way,  or  it  has  increased  the  gradient  of  the  incline 
down  which  these  difficulties  were  pushing  democracy.  It  has 
repressed  the  individual  and  lowered  the  standard  of  political 
society;  it  has  deadened  individual  responsibility,  put  a  pre- 
mium on  cowardice  in  public  life,  obstructed  the  free  course 
of  opinion,  while  leaving  the  individual  defenceless  against  it, 
debased  the  ideal,  degraded  public  morality,  and  reduced  the 
citizen  to  a  helpless  instrument,  which  all  those  who  exploit 
the  public  interest  may  manipulate  as  they  please. 

No  doubt  these  results,  which  are  the  culminating  point  of 
the  formalism  instituted  by  party  convention  and  kept  up  by 
a  permanent  organization,  have  not  all  manifested  themselves 
in  their  complete  logical  fulness.  Even  in  America  the  havoc 
wrought  by  the  Caucus  regime  has  not  reached  its  furthest 
limits.  If  Tammany  Hall  is  in  the  United  States,  it  is  not 
the  United  States.  Besides,  the  American  Republic  had 
found  itself  placed  in  exceptional  conditions,  which  absorbed 
the  moral  energy  of  the  nation  and  made  it  acquiesce  blindly 
in  political  formalism  and  endure  all  its  consequences,  includ- 
ing even  political  corruption,  without  murmuring.  But  these, 
so  to  speak,  unique  conditions  have  but  encouraged  the  evil, 
which  would  have  arisen  without  them,  and  which  was  due  to 
more  general  and  less  fortuitous  causes.  Party  regularity,  sys- 
tematically injected  into  a  democratic  society  with  an  instru- 
ment as  highly  perfected  and  of  such  approved  democratic  make 
as  the  Caucus,  constitutes  of  itself  a  virus  strong  enough  to 
poison  the  blood  of  a  community;  the  rapidity  and  intensity 
alone  with  which  its  effects  will  be  manifested  may  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  special  environment  and  the  more  or  less  propitious 
conjunctures.  The  experience  furnished  by  England,  however 
short  and  however  different  in  kind,  confirms  more  than  it 
contradicts  this  conclusion :  when  one  returns  to  it  after  the 
study  of  America,  one  recognizes  in  the  form  of  symptoms, 
of  more  or  less  remote,  but  still  distinct  indications,  a  num- 
ber of  pathological  phenomena  ot  the  American  practice,  un- 
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folding  themselves  with  a  remarkable  logical  sequence.  This 
result  was  foreseen  to  a  certain  extent,  although  the  c 
perhaps  not  very  clearly  realised.  When  the  Caucus  took  on 
its  abode  in  England,  an  American,  ou  a  TUit  U>  that  rountrr. 
said:  "Von  an'  afraid  al  the  cattle  plague  coming  among  you  " 
(It  was  in  1878  when  the  rinderpest  was  threatening  the  raua- 
try).  "That  is  nothing.  But  if  you  find  any  one  importing 
into  England  the  organization  of  the  'caucus,'  alai  ' 
at  the  very  first  OUtpott.      Bury  him  d<-ep  in  quick.] 

Mggm  pit  jron  am  iigi  for  m  tba  Alaanat  he  hri 

a  foothold  in  your  politico]  Ufo,  it  will  make  it  r 
and  through,  until  it  00000101  an  Abomination  unto  all  i 
Commenting  on  these  remarks,  the  T'imes  recognised  the  ji 
of  them,  and  tddwd  "  There  is  no  magic  in  the  English  a 
to  keep  u  '  rila  to  which  politics  in  the  L'nrWd 
States  has  succumbed."  '  The  sponsors  of  the  English  *>— — t 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  their  bead,  thought  they  had  eoe- 
cess  fully  met  these  apprehensions  when  they  pointed  »ut  that 
the  class  of  professional  politicians  did  not  exist  in  r*nghnr1. 
and  that  the  change  of  office-holders  following  on  the  rhanfT 
li  ty  in  power  was  not  the  custom  there  aa  in  (1  ii i  kn 
They  appear  to  have  had  no  inkling  that  these  phenomena  of 
American  public  life  were  not  so  much  the  cause  of  the  evil,  as 
its  efforts  or  its  contributories ;  tliat  pulil  ical  <-orru|>t)oadn«»  sol 
consist  solely  of  material  corruption  (  thai  one  can  prmtt  taw 
mind  of  a  nation  and  lead  it  to  degradation  without  n 
money  thereby.  It  is  not  even  necessary  tu  be  a  self-* 
and  a  busy-body,  to  achieve  this;  one  may  even  be  a 
with  the  purest  intentions.  In  tiny  connection  it  is  enough  Is 
he  episode,  related  in  its  proper  plsoa,  of  the  sttBew.lt 
between  the  Liberal  Association  of  Newrastlefia-Tyne  aid 
Joseph  ("wen.  It  furnished  a  singularly  eloquent  desaoa- 
■tntlon  <>f  the  way  in  which  party  conformant  seta  oa  awe'* 
minds,  eloquent  not  only  from  Coven's  personality,  bat  still 
more  from  that  of  his  opponents,  who  were  led  by  an  aaeet- 
lent  ritiren,  whose  ardour  was  equalled  only  by  bis  disinter- 
estedness. Tliat,  however,  ili«l  not  prevent  this  •xoellm 
!><l  his  lieutenants  from  helping,  in  spite  of  tasnr 
wlves,  but  to  the  boot  of  their  ability,  to  posh  the  yoasg 
■  r ui  ji«  Juij,  UJTa. 
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democracy  of  England  down  the  incline  which  leads  to  the 
surrender  of  the  conscience  and  the  mind  of  the  citizen;  for, 
once  more,  "  there  is  no  magic  in  the  English  nature,"  no  more 
than  in  any  other. 

It  is  the  general  characteristic  of  conformism  to  lead  to 
the  enslavement  of  the  mind,  and  political  formalism  has  not 
been  alone  in  producing  this  result.  Social  convention  and 
religious  convention  have  also  always  tended  in  this  direction, 
and,  in  degrees  which  differ  according  to  the  special  environ- 
ments, are  still  influencing  societies.  But  it  is  political  for- 
malism that  is  the  protagonist  in  public  life  at  the  present  day. 
The  democratic  movement  has,  in  a  way,  left  it  in  possession 
of  the  field,  by  driving  social  and  religious  conformism  from 
public  life  into  the  seclusion  of  private  life;  and  it  has  rejuve- 
nated, or  modernized  political  formalism,  by  providing  it  with 
a  new  stock  of  conventions,  in  the  front  rank  of  which  is 
party  convention.  Installed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  demo- 
cratic system,  formalism  by  its  action  completely  justifies  the 
saying  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  It  is  the 
never-ending  war  on  the  liberty  of  the  human  mind  and  on 
the  dignity  of  the  human  being  that  it  wages.  It  is  only  a 
new  aspect  which  it  presents  of  the  old  tyranny  that  fastens 
on  humanity  and  that  does  but  vary  its  forms,  but  reappear 
in  different  shapes,  —  tyranny  of  priests,  tyranny  of  rulers, 
tyranny  of  nobles,  tyranny  of  caste,  of  nationality,  of  race, 
etc.  In  vain  is  it  supposed  at  certain  moments  to  have 
been  overthrown,  the  heads  of  the  hydra  are  ever  ready  to 
spring  up  again.  And  there  is  no  possibility,  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  cutting  off  all  of  them  at  once :  the  general  idea  of 
liberty  has  infinite  difficulty  in  gaining  acceptance;  it  is  of 
no  avail  to  bring  home  to  the  universal  conscience  that  there 
is  but  one  justice,  one  equity,  one  humanity;  as  soon  as  a 
new  application  of  the  principle  presents  itself,  the  lesson  is 
forgotten,  and  the  demonstration  has  to  be  begun  over  again. 
It  may  be  that  this  will  be  so  for  all  time,  and  that,  on  pain 
of  moral  suicide,  the  time-honoured  struggle  for  the  defence 
of  the  liberty  of  the  mind  and  the  dignity  of  man  will  have 
to  be  unceasingly  renewed. 

This  struggle,  which  is  becoming  more  easy,  from  a  certain 
point  of  view,  owing  to  the  spread  of  enlightenment,  is,  on 
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the  other  hand,  more  difficult  to  tarry  on  than  formerly:  th» 
enemy  of  liberty  tins  donned  its  armour,  and  its  i 
often  find  it  hard  to  recognize  himundtoreeogaiwa 
whereas  in  the  old  days,  when  he  proclaimed  as  his  sole  a 
credo  quia  abmtrdum,  do  confusion  was  possible,  umI  ail  t 
who  took  their  stand  on  reason  and  liberty  ranged  Uhoh 
against  him  to  a  man.  Besides,  the  economy  of  the  force*  of 
the  combatants  has  changed,  as  in  real  war,  since  the  u 
tion  of  large  masses  of  men  on  the  battlefield.  Formerly, 
when  the  public  mind  was  embodied  in  a  coal*  ur  a  privileged 
class,  one  could  set  up  agaiimt  its  corruption  the  virgin  aueial 
strata,  which  constituted  an  until  led  moral  toll  capable  of 
yielding  a  more  generous  crop.  The  "  people, "  denied  acoaee 
to  social  and  political  influence,  were,  U>  aome  extent,  looked 
on  as  the  Oermans  of  Tacitus,  rude,  but  full  of  native  vigonr, 
in  contrast  to  the  refined  and  effeminate  Itomaaa.  This  popa- 
lar  reserve  is  no  longer  intact;  it  is  contaminated  at  wall, 
owing  to  the  democratic  regime,  which  has  token  it  into  the 
political  machinery,  and  to  the  progress  of  that  surface  civil- 
ization wliith  gives  a  wide  currency  to  all  conventions,  from 
those  of  the  toilette  down  to  those  of  the  moral  sphere.  Tree, 
the  masses  are  not  loss  accessible  to  reason  than  the  eo-ealkal 
upper  classes;  but,  pending  their  siiluniiuiou  to  it.  they 
increase  the  active  force  of  ignorance  and  of  prejudice  whir* 
liberty  has  to  combat,  and  provide  those  who  control  that  f 
with  positions  of  all  the  greater  strength  that  I' 
adhesion  appears  to  be  conscious  and  almost  deliberate. 

Political  formalism,  which  relies  more  than  any  tree. 
in  the  modern  State,  on  liberty  and  on  the  power  of  the 
masses,  is,  consequently,  the  most  difficult  to  nneabat,  and 
the  most  pregnant  with  dangers  for  democracy.  Party  foraaal- 
isui  brings  these  difficulties  and  these  dangers  to  their  birhett 
pitch  because  to  the  moral  constraint  wielded  by  party  concre- 
tion, under  the  max),  of  liberty,  il  udda  the  strength  of  orgas 
iisation.  Organization  gives  substance  to  convention,  lamp 
out  its  latent  power,  Intensifies  It,  and  mate*  it  produce  the 
maximum  of  it*  effect     It  li  line,  which  thrnew. 

back  conscience  and  private  judgment,  stifle*  the  spirit  ef 
criticism,  independence  of  thought,  and  the  citisen's  seaat- 
taneity  of  action,     lbs  fixed  coder  confine  opinion  aa  wtthx* 
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a  prison.  The  play  of  its  machinery,  which  is 
uniform  and  rigid,  reduces  opinion  to  a  dead  level.  It  starts 
opinion  in  a  factitious  way,  and  perverts  its  movements  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  represents  them  in  a  false 
light.  Blended  with  the  parly,  the  permanent  organization 
from  a  means  becomes  an  end.  The  integrity  of  its  cadr**, 
the  apparent  unity  of  the  parly,  becomes  the  supreme  pre- 
occupation to  which  everything  is,  in  the  long  run,  subordi- 
nated,—  principles,  personal  convictions,  dictates  of  public 
morality,  and  even  those  of  private  morality.  The  up-keep 
of  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  organization,  which 
demands  daily  care,  compels  the  acceptance  of  the  more  or 
less  interested  services  of  the  professionals;  and  as  the  suc- 
cess of  the  party  depends  on  their  "work,"  they  acquire  an 
important  or  even  predominant  position  in  it,  which,  sooner 
or  later,  delivers  the  party  into  their  hands  and  enables  them 
to  exploit  it  in  one  way  or  another,  and,  under  cover  of  it,  to 
lay  hand  even  on  the  public  interest.  The  more  perfect  the 
organization  at  the  disposal  of  party  convention  is,  the  better 
it  accomplishes  these  results,  that  is  to  say,  the  more  it 
demoralizes  the  party  and  lowers  public  life.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  maintain  themselves,  the  parties  have  more 
and  more  need  of  a  strong  organization,  which  alone  can  make 
up  for  the  nullity  of  the  convention  on  which  they  rest.  The 
upshot,  then,  is  a  vicious  circle.  What  is  the  issue  from  it? 
Is  nothing  left,  then,  but  to  give  up  forming  parties?  By  no 
means. 

IX 

The  growing  complexity  of  social  life  has  rendered  more 
necessary  than  ever  the  union  of  individual  efforts.  The 
development  of  political  life,  by  calling  on  every  citizen  to 
share  in  the  government,  obliges  him  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  his  fellow-citizens  in  order  to  discharge  his  civic 
duty.  In  a  word,  the  realization  by  each  man  of  his  objects  in 
society  and  in  the  State  implies  co-operation,  and  this  is  not 
possible  without  organization.  But  because  organization  is 
necessary  to  attain  an  object  by  means  of  common  efforts, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  justifies  the  moral  servitude  of  man 
and  the  degradation  of  public  life.    Der  Qott  der  Eisenwachten 
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lieu  <i*r  icoUtt  krinr  Kner/Ut,'  Organization  mast  ktt»,  a 
Lome  the  individual,  but  to  enhance  hia  strength,  OfAtoahstwe 
his  personality,  but  to  enable  him  to  assert  himself  ■ 
effectively.  The  combi  nations  of  citizens  for  a  [mtitkal  end, 
tn  oaUed  "parties,"  are  indispensable  wbonwlb 
<  n,  ii  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  speak  his  mind  and  la 
act;  but  party  must  cease  to  be  an  instrument  of  l\  raany  a 
corruption,  and  nut  be  rnstoted  bo  lis  proper  fuurtwo. 

^According  to  Hurke's  well-known  formula,  a   party  is  "a 
Uitiy  of  mi'ii  united  for  proo  joint  o   " 

tlx-  national  interest  upon  some  particular  principle  in  a 
they  are  all  agreed."  flovmt  elastic,  may  bet" 
given  by  the  great  champion  of  the  (arty  system, 
party  very  precise  limits:  party  is  a  special  c 
basts  is  agreement  on  a  particular  principle,  and  i 
realization  of  an  object  or  objects  of  public  inte 
limit*  have  been  exceeded  in  practice.  The  ■ 
bad  to  be  carried  on  in  England  for  liberty  bel 
tire  government  became  a  reality,  as  well  as  the  rivalries  a 
the  great  families,  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  parties,  a 
led  them  to  make  the  possession  of  power  their  objects 
The  exercise  of  power  by  the  victorious  party  was  not  inteaded 
only  to  gratify  ambition  and  greed,  but  waa  niiiiimij  at  ta* 
sole  means  of  ensuring  the  triumph  in  practical  life  of  the 

muici'pii I  public  policy  represented  by  that  party^>  The 

antagonism  which  existed  between  the  conceptions  embodied 
by  Liu-  parlies  affected  the  very  foundations  of  polrttetl 
society,  it  was  so  profound,  and  the  passions  nf  the  partial 
were,  consequently,  so  violent  and  so  irreconcilable,  that  evsa 
after  the  victory,  in  time  of  peace  so  to  speak,  the  cessans* 
had  to  be  defended  as  in  time  of  war;  one  or  other  of  the  two 
parties  had  to  hold  the  citadel  of  the  State  in  order  tooncasn 
the  opponent  and  secure  the  untrammelled  application  at  tat 
fundamental  principles  of  the  public  policy  which  II  mppiaseu* 
But  soon  these  principles  were  recognized  by  every  new.  tawj 
no  longer  were  in  danger  from  any  party,  for  they  had  Mat 
into  the  national  conscience  and  were  protected  by  a  new  pom 
which  had  arisen  in  the  meantime  and  which  all  partita  theaer 
forth  humbly  invoked  —  the  power  of  opinion.  While  < 
'  Th.  God  *tw  emted  Iron  did  nut  bm*o  mm  to  b*  tkne.  -  Aas 
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teeing  to  every  citizen  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  the  new  con- 
stitutional  order  placed  at  his  disposal  the  means  of  pursuing 
political  aims  and  of  attaining  them  without  having  to  seize 
on  power  for  this  purpose:  it  was  enough  to  appeal  to  publio 
opinion  and  to  win  it  over  to  his  cause. 

However,  the  parties  which  had  tasted  power  had  little  notion 
of  giving  it  up,  and  by  a  tacit  agreement  they  wielded  it  alter- 
nately, according  to  the  changing  fortunes  of  their  contests. 
The  confusion,  at  first  unavoidable,  between  party  conceived 
as  a  combination  of  free  citizens  pursuing  a  political  object, 
and  party  as  a  troop  storming  the  heights  of  power  in  order  to 
divide  the  spoils,  was  perpetuated.  ^Party  government" 
became  a  regular  institution.  Its  legitimacy  and  its  necessity  ' 
were  accepted  as  a  political  dogma  owing  to  the  very  human 
tendency  to  cloak  selfish  aspirations  under  considerations  of 
the  general  interest,\and  to  that  common  philosophy  which 
always  professed,  even  before*  Hegel,  that  everything  which  is 
real  is  rational.  On  the  Continent,  where  English  institutions 
and  the  real  springs  of  the  regime  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  the 
English  have  never  been  clearly  understood,  people  hastened, 
on  the  introduction  of  the  representative  system,  to  borrc 
from  England  the  mould  in  which  an  accident  had  east  liberty, 
and  it  was  adopted  as  the  very  essence  of  free  institutions. 
The  mistake  was  all  the  more  natural  that  in  almost  every  con- 
tinental country  the  struggles  for  liberty  were  far  from  being 
at  an  end,  and  that  things  were  still  in  that  transitional  phase 
when  the  old  regime  had  fallen  without  the  new  one  having 
taken  firm  root,  and  when  a  fresh  attack  from  the  conquered 
reactionary  forces  was  still  to  be  apprehended.  But  in 
countries  such  as  England  or  the  United  States,  where  the 
democratic  regime  is  established  beyond  dispute,  and  liberty 
occupies  an  unassailable  position,  the  tenure  of  power  by  a 
party  which  entrenches  itself  in  it  as  in  a  fortress  has  become 
an  anachronism,  and  the  pretended  necessity  of  this  domina- 
tion of  the  party,  in  order  to  make  the  political  principles  of 
the  majority  prevail  in  the  government,  is  no  longer  aught  but 
a  pure  convention,  not  to  say  an  imposition.  That  there  are 
still  countries  in  which  democratic  institutions  are  as  yet  im- 
perfectly consolidated,  are  even  only  a  make-believe,  and 
where,  consequently,  the  seizure  of  power  is  the  condition  of 
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liberty,  is  nad—iaMft     Hut  it  is  not  ou  these  conn  trie*,  « 
have  still  to  serve  their  apprenticeship  in  democracy,  that  U.- 
methods  of  democratic  government  should  be  modelled,  V.» 
transitional  must  not  be  taken  as  a  pattern  Tor  the  dan 
In  a  country  which  has  already  achieved  liberty  the  formula 
attributed  to  liauLlieUa,  "< ':  n  withraw'ioto 

i    .ls  miamlnjlwi  M  WOnld  be  the  formula,  "Oh  c 
own  judge*."     Moreover,  did  I 
(Hmbotta  hitnuJf)  after  tin-  ilefiaitJ      ■  ...-  Renab- 

lie,  and  on™  lie  had  MOM  Into  power,  think  it  right  i 
expedient  lc>  depart   1mm  this  rule  and  Ui  bestow  the  m 
important    Pflttl    I"    tli''    !<<i<:. .it    office    and   war   office  sb 
political  opponcnta?     Bll  Ifaa  narrow  scannl 

of  tlif  formula,  DOflld  Dot  btgin  hitn  the  bruadmindedneai 
with  which  Ik-  triad  to  annul dpatl  himself  therefrom;  the* 
l-uiuslinl  him  i<ir  it  by  driving  him  from  p 

Bow,  in  hot,  will  n  bs  possible  henceforth  to  justify  tar 
maxim  which  lays  down  that  "one  can  only  govern  with  one'* 
party?"  The  task  of  government  comprise*  two  I 
—  to  make  laws  and  to  execute  them.  The  enforcement  «f  tl 
laws  lies,  by  its  very  nature,  outside  all  divergence  of  | 
cal  principles;  there  cannot  be  several  conceptions  or  serenl 
ways  of  executing  the  laws  under  a  regime  which  w  not  on* 
of  mere  arhjatariaoat1.  Wherever  liberty  reigns,  the  advent  ef 
a  party  to  [jownr,  whatever  it  may  lie.,  cannot  add  to  or  ana- 
tract  from  the  libertiM  of  I  ■  security  of  the* 
tnd  their  property.  In  England,  for  instance,  wkca 
the  Tories  are  at  tba  bain,  are  liberty  si  the  pre**,  fwwdun 
of  cooaeienoa,  tbt  right  oj  moetinf,  and  «f  a«MH-i*tion,  m  as; 
degree  losa  than  under  a  Liberal  Ministry?  Ihwa  the  Hahnw 
Vet  oease  to  be  respected?  A  Liberal  (inniiai— < 
which  taken  the  place  of  a  Tory  government  has  aatabn 
chains  to  break  nor  bonds  to  loose.  In  the  I'm  ted  Stan*.  * 
citizen  is  as  much  his  own  master  nnder  a  li 
a  Democratic  administration.  Even  in  the  only  p 
the  executive  is  at  liberty  to  impart  a  s[xviaj  direction  to  K* 
activity,  iu  that  of  foreign  policy,  trove  rn  in  en  t*.  to  whaler* 
party  they  belong,  flud  themselves  obliged,  by  the  form  at 
things,  to  follow  the  same  line  of  conduct.  That  in  F 
Tory  and  Liberal  Ministries  scarcely  differ  in  their  f 
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policy.  Even  in  France,  under  the  third  Republic,  in  which 
Ministries  succeed  each  other  with  kaleidoscopic  rapidity, 
foreign  policy  does  not  vary.  There  does  not  appear,  there- 
fore, to  be  any  reason  why  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power 
should  belong  to  one  party  more  than  to  another.  It  demands 
only  honest  and  capable  administrators.  To  keep  them  in  the 
path  of  duty  there  is  henceforth  an  authority  far  more  power- 
ful than  that  of  a  dominant  party  —  opinion,  armed  with  the 
irresistible  weapon  of  publicity,  in  the  press,  on  the  platform, 
in  parliament.  And  if  there  is  at  the  present  day  anything 
which  screens  the  representatives  of  the  executive  from  the 
responsibility  to  which  the  fierce  light  of  publicity  exposes 
them,  it  is  too  often  the  dominant  party,  of  which  these  repre- 
sentatives are,  under  the  existing  system,  the  liegemen  rather 
than  servants  of  the  whole  nation. 

If,  however,  the  executive  function  of  government  cannot 
be  a  source  of  dissension  to  the  citizens,  it  is  not  so  with  the 
discharge  of  its  legislative  function.  The  divergences  which 
tend  to  split  the  community  into  different  camps  are  natural, 
necessary,  and  beneficial  here.  The  more  the  regime  of  liberty 
is  firmly  established  in  a  country,  the  more  do  these  diver- 
gences arise  spontaneously,  and  the  more  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  give  them  a  solution,  that  the  citizens  should  form 
combinations  and  groups,  and  do  battle  with  all  the  weapons 
which  liberty  places  at  their  disposal.  But  why  should  the 
stake  of  these  contests  be  power?  Power  can  only  be  obtained 
by  getting  a  majority;  but  if  one  has  the  majority  on  one's 
side,  it  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  desired  reform  or  to  prevent 
that  which  is  dreaded.  Thanks  to  the  regime  of  popular 
sovereignty,  it  is  easy  to  bring  about  the  most  sweeping 
changes  in  the  legal  sphere  without  any  need  for  anxiety 
about  the  attitude  of  the  executive  power:  whether  it  will  or 
no,  it  is  bound  to  submit;  whereas  in  non-popular  regimes 
one  must  step  over  the  bodies  of  the  holders  of  |>ower  and  take 
their  place  in  order  to  obtain  a  change  in  the  established  order. 
If,  for  instance,  in  a  country  which  lives  under  the  economic 
regime  of  free  trade,  the  protectionists  wish  to  put  an  end  to 
it,  they  have  but  to  start  an  active  propaganda  in  the  country 
for  the  formation  of  a  protectionist  party,  and  as  soon  as  they 
have  obtained  a  majority  in  the  parliament,  the  latter  will 
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*  an  high  a  customs  tariff  as  it  likes.     The  repi 
of  the  executive,  even  tl  they  are  all  free-traders  to  a  ■ 

Bttj  not  rriiisc  to  unlet  the collectiiM 
the  new  ttMtOttl  iluU-vs.  Ami  i(  the  protectionist  party  a 
bent,  nevertheless,  mi  Miliog  power,  litis  would  evidently  b 
for  an  object  other  than  the  triumph  of  protectionist  IT 
that  tnmiijih  ln'iiiy  already  assured.  It  woi 
i»i»it  tor  tin-  sake  ui  power  hs.ii  oaly.  Oooa  li 
it,  its  main  preoccupation  would  be  to  keen  iueli  toe  re, 
il  nouM  mewed  in  tins  only  by  bringing  in  its  train  ail  t 
evils  engendering  as  we  have  tteeti,  by  the  present  party  »i 
That  these  evils  necessarily  spring  from  the  exercise  of  power 

|ii-ii|"--.i'il  .1-  tin'  Liid  end  .ii i  party,  bi  etfmbli  -t  ■ 

ir.il  proof,  eo  to  apeak,  <Jr°  win  or  hold  power,  the  party  ■ 
obliged  in  provide  iteelf  with  a  ]>criuauent  organisation.    ~" " 
iMiiii.-i  be  fomed  end  kepi  tip  without  the  help  of  |< 
As  the  hitter  have  to  be  rewarded  in  at 
|iart y  is  induced  to  lay  hand  for  this  purpose  on  public  • 
d1    which    it  makes  an  electoral  coin,   and    to  I      ~ 
influence  procured  by  power  [n  yet  other  way*,  f 
prantly  harmless  bestowal  of  honorary  titles 
concession  of  public  works,  of  contracts,  of  "  franel 
extending  even  to  the  stay  of  criminal  [ 
remiseiOD  ol   Roes  end  penalties,  to  the  passing  < 
the  benefit  of  private  interests.      To  prevent  the  | 
of  adherents  on  whom  rests  the  jiower  ol   the    ] 
escaping  It,  their  minds  end  their  wills  must  be  ■ 

nd  of  device.  %^As  the  parties  are  do  1 
by  principles  and  ideas,  once  the  question  or  o_ 
had  divided  them  are  settled,  they  have  reenuree  to  ■ 
cohesion  they  unite  their  contingents  inn 
Ipsct  m*  pure  forms,  in  a  fetish-like  worship  of  t 

ate  a  loyalty  to  its  name  and  style,  and  thus  _ 
moral  mortmain  over  men's  minds.  ^.The  right  i 
judgment  and  the  independence,  of  the  con* 

[x'tual  menace  to  their  ascendency^- just  as  n 

of  a  despot,  and  the  parties  try  to  stifle  them  as  a  d 
—  they  only  adopt  other  means.    -^Tbey  stereotype  i 
creeds  which  enforce  on  it  a  rigid  dincipline,  they  a 
divergences  of  views  that  arise  by  rnrapttiie  j 
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which  the  most  varied  problems  are  jumbled  together,  which 
promise  everything  to  everybody,  which  reconcile  contradic- 
tion by  rhetorical  artifices,  masterpieces  of  shuffling  and  hum- 
bug. Those  electors  who  are  in  agreement  with  the  party  on 
a  single  point  of  its  programme  only  are  obliged,  in  order  to 
get  that  point  carried,  to  vote  for  all  the  rest,  in  spite  of 
their  convictions.  The  national  verdict  is  perverted,  the 
aim  of  representative  government  is  missed;  but  the  party 
cannot  capture  its  positions  or  keep  them  otherwise.  To  the 
moral  tyranny  of  political  prejudice,  to  subterfuge,  to  de- 
ception, it  is  also  obliged  too  often,  not  to  say  always,  to 
add  the  weapon  of  corruption.  Success  is  obtainable  on  no 
other  terms.  And  as  it  is  the  supreme  end,  it  justifies  every- 
thing, even  in  the  eyes  of  honest  people.  In  order  not  to 
jeopardize  the  party,  they  consent  to  throw  over  received 
morality,  agree  to  all  kinds  of  discreditable  transactions,  and 
accept  co-operators  and  associates  of  every  description.  Under 
the  pressure  of  the  pretended  interests  of  the  party,  the  maxim 
omnia  serviliter  pro  doniinatione  obtains  an  application  and  an 
extension  which  would  have  disconcerted  Tacitus  himself. 
The  moral  and  material  corruption  which  the  party  leaves 
behind  it  in  its  pursuit  of  power  penetrates  into  the  furthest 
recesses  of  public  life :  as  the  domination  of  the  party  is  never 
complete  so  long  as  it  does  not  occupy  all  the  strongholds  of  the 
electoral  sphere,  it  introduces  politics  everywhere  with  the 
latter's  criterion  of  "  regularity  "  that  takes  precedence  of  all 
other  qualifications,  moral  and  intellectual;  it  invades  local 
public  life,  strips  it  of  its  character,  infects  it  with  its  own 
evil  ways.  /Even  the  solution  of  the  vital  problems  of  the 
nation  is  subordinated  by  the  parties  to  the  possession  of 
power;  they  play  heads  and  tails  with  these  problems,  they 
put  forward  some  and  thrust  back  others  according  as  they 
seem  likely  to  conciliate  or  estrange  the  majority  of  the  day. 
While  assuming  various  forms  and  aspects  according  to  the 
different  environments  and  conjunctures,  this  demoralizing 
action  is  the  inevitable  penalty  for  the  exercise  of  power  by 
a  party  and  for  the  permanent  existence  of  the  party  —  these 
two  concomitant  and  almost  convertible  causes.  As  soon  as  a 
party,  were  it  created  for  the  noblest  object,  j>erpetuateH  itself, 
it  tends  inevitably  towards  power,  and  as  soon  as  it  makes  that 
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its  end,  its  master  pas* ion  in  to  maintain   itself  agettut  i 
opposition,  with  no  scruple  M  to  the  mean*.     It  i»  a 
recall  the  career  of  the  Republican  party  which  «m  founded  I 
the  Lincolns  to  combat  slaveholding,  and  which,  fnno  hart 
perpetuated  itself  after  it  had  solved  the  problem  of  tl»r*n, 
became  a  hotbed  of  corruption.     The  demoralizing  action  of  a 
permanent  party  is  spread  and  accentuated  in  proportion  m 
it  becomes  destitute  of  principles,  and  as  the  Hue  of  <f 
tion  which  separates  it  from  the  rival  parties  ( 
An. 1  the  higher  tin-  penalty  tliat  has  to  be  jaitl,  the  tr 
does  it  become  if  we  admit,  as  I  hare  just  shown,  t 
government  is  not,  or  is  no  longer,  necessary  to  rvalue  I 
objects  of  a  free  gov«rnment,\ 


This  being  so,  is  not  the  solution  demanded  by  the  p 
of  parties  an  obvious  one?  ^oea  it  not  consist  in  diaearditc- 
the  use  or  permanent  parties  with  power  aa  thi-ir  end,  and  la 
reatoriagamd  reserving  to  party  its  estM-ntial  character  of  a  a 
bisaifon  of  citizens  formed  specially  for  a  particular  j 
irt^ii*- ".'  Thil  eolation  wi.uld  strip  j>arty  of  its  wbjr 
had  only  a  temporary  and  accidental  political 
would  reinstato  it  in  tin  function  which  is  lis  p*rj 
d'itre.  1'arty  an  a  general  contractor  for  the  I 
varied  problem*  present  and  to  corar,  awaiting  m 
give  place  to  special  organisations,  limited  to 
objects.  It  would  cea«c  to  be  a  medley  of  group*  i 
viduals  united  by  a  fictitious  agreement,  and  would  o 
an  association,  the  homogeneity  of  which  would  be  « 
its  single  aim.     Party  holding  ita  membe: 

it,  in  a  vice-like  grasp  would  give  place  too 
funning  aud  re-formiug  spontaneouily,  according  to  t! 
ing  problems  of  life  and  the  play  of  opinion  bniu| 
thereby.     Citkens  wljo  part  company  on  one  qoeatii 
join  forces  on  another ^ 

The  change  in  methods  of  political  action  which  wsauMI* 
effected  on  this  basis  would  entirely  remodel  the  working  *f 
democratic    government.      It  would   mure  or  lean  f 
affect  the  solution  of  most  of  the  problems  which  vw  kaW 
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seen  raised  by  the  collapse  of  the  old  regime  and  by  the  expe- 
rience that  has  been  gained  of  democracy,  and  it  would  open 
new  horizons  to  political  speculation  itself. 

The  new  method  will  begin  by  striking  at  the  first  conditions 
of  the  corruption  and  the  tyranny  engendered  by  the  present 
party  regime.  It  will  inevitably  shake  their  material  founda- 
tion, which  is  the  permanence  of  organization,  and  their 
moral  foundation,  which  is  the  conformism  of  the  adherents. 
The  temporary  and  special  character  of  the  parties  created  on 
the  new  method  will  not  permit  of  the  enrolment  and  main- 
tenance of  those  standing  armies  with  whose  help  power  was 
won  and  exploited.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  new  parties 
will  be  only  organizations  limited  to  a  particular  issue  and  to 
the  period  of  time  necessary  to  settle  it,  party  "  regularity " 
will  no  longer  have  an  object:  a  permanent  homage  cannot  be 
paid  to  what  is  transitory.  Organized  ad  hoc,  party  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  produce  by  way  of  title  a  sort  of  apostolic 
succession  or  to  hang  out  an  old  sign  which  has  the  power  of 
attracting  customers.  No  longer  able  to  rely  on  a  sentimental 
devotion  to  its  name  and  style,  it  will  have,  in  spite  of  itself, 
so  to  speak,  to  rest  on  the  adhesion  of  minds  and  consciences 
to  something  well  defined,  to  a  clearly  specified  cause,  the 
triumph  of  which  is  sought  in  political  life  and  of  which  it 
will  constitute  itself  the  champion.  Thus  enlisted  in  the  ex- 
clusive service  of  that  cause,  party  organization  will  revert  to 
its  function  of  means  and  will  cease  to  be  an  end;  formerly 
a  tyrannical  master,  it  will  have  to  become  a  docile  servant. 

By  giving  the  citizen  this  new  basis  of  action,  the  new 
method  will  allow,  and  will  even  compel  him  to  take  a  less 
passive  part  in  the  government,  to  discharge  his  civic  duties 
in  a  more  conscious  way.  Instead  of  giving  a  wholesale  and 
anticipatory  adhesion  to  a  single  organization  and  to  the  direc- 
tion which  it  will  impart  to  all  the  political  problems  that  may 
arise,  the  citizen  will  be  enabled  and  obliged  to  make  up  his 
mind  on  each  of  the  great  questions  that  will  divide  public 
opinion.  By  joining  one  of  the  parties  which  will  be  formed 
on  this  occasion,  he  will  know  exactly  what  he  wants,  what  is 
the  issue,  to  what  ho  gives  his  adhesion,  where  he  is  going, 
and  how  far  he  will  go.  The  aim  of  the  association  being  cir- 
cumscribed, he  will  be  able  to  follow  the  efforts  made  to  realize 
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it;  liis  attention,  no  longer  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of 
objects  with  which  ;i  party  burdens  itself  under  the  present 
system,  will  1m>  concentrated,  und  will  m it  weary  so  quickly. 
Again,  the  limited  task  of  this  association  will  not  allow  the 

citi/dl  In  jjo  to  sleep.  So  to  spc;ik.  oil  tlie  adhesion   wllioh  he  haft 

given  it.  New  problems  will  apjieal  to  him,  new  |iarties  will 
be  formed  to  .solve  them,  and  lie  will  have  to  deride  what  atti- 
tude lie  .should  take  up  with  regard  to  them.  He  will  be  forced 
to  examine  his  conscience  oftcuer  than  he  does  now.  He  ha* 
associated  liimself,  tor  instance,  with  a  party  wbirb  aims  at 
the  .reparation  ot  Church  and  State;  but  tluTeujtuii  a  new 
problem  rises  on  the  political  horizon,  the  protection  by  cus- 
toms duties  of  agriculture  or  of  the  national  industries,  or. 
again,  tiie  regulation  id'  laUmr,  in  the  form  of  the  " eight 
hours1  question  "  or  in  some  other  sha|*\  The  elector  will  no 
longer  be  able,  in  this  new  conjuncture,  to  **  follow  bin  party" 
automatically,  the  party  formed  for  the  se  juration  of  ('hurrh 
and  St.it-1,  even  if  it  is  not  vet  dissolved,  would  lie  unable  tu 
give  him  a  lead,  for  its  mcmliers.  united  on  the  question  of  a 
State  <*hurch,  Imhl  opposite  views  on  the  "right  hours'  ques- 
tion." Ti.e  elector  will  therefore  be  obliged  to  form  an  opin- 
ion, or  a  t«:itati\e  opinion,  in  order  to  know  what  |«arty  Kr 
shall  join  thi.s  time,  that  which  is  op|Mi>ed  to  all  regulation  ef 
liilcin  or  tii  it  ulii'-h  >upports  it.  The  ap]H*al  addressed  to  t!>' 
elector  by  t!ie  ii-pei-t i\ ••  oi gaiii/at ions  on  U-half  of  the  cau** 
which  they  i-i-pre*.eitt  will  U*  heard  far  inure  effectively- thar. 
under  the  pre-e!it  regime;  •  *■  »n f i"« •!! !•••  1  wit b  a  single  wrll tlefinr*: 
ipuM  :««n,  i : .  f  ■  eleitor  will  1>e  aide  to  understand  what  is  sa:>! 
to  him,  wh'i'M^  lew  he  is  not.  Those  who  have  eondurtni 
election  ca:i.p  kiLTiis  anion.?  the  ma>ses  are  unanimous  on  th:» 
point.  t!.«v  all  :t ^i «■••  that  it  i>  imjiossihle  to  make  the  eler 
t'»r-  ;;:;  !•  :  -t  i!,.  1  1 1 1  •  •  i ■  -  tliati  one  question  at  a  time,  but  that 
on  tl.e  •-'::•!-  1 1 . 1 1 : ■  1 .  if  o!ie  deals  witli  a  single  problem  afi<2 
taki  ■-  ■ !  •■!;i-!«-  o!;.-  i.iist  take  a  great  ileal  —  to  explain  it  we!L 
one  .  ■:!;■.•  it  into  the  popular  UiUid;  the  slums  of  Sew 
V"i'r.  .i-:-i  .■:  «"■...■  i  ;o  fheinsidves  have  furnished  decisive ci|*" 
ii- :. ■•  ■  '  <  l-  :»r  Thu-»  the  citizen  who  nowadays  if 
•  :  ■  ■   :.    t:.  '.■•:!  •-■  >n.| ••- Ib-d.  to  .surrender  his  judf 

i:.'1'.         "\   ■■:    '    ■     •■■■.•:. i:\.   !»•■    ^riliilllated  t"  eftt-rvise    it.  lb* 

.i!i<i   the  .uti\itv   of  bis   uiiiid,   instrad  «f 


•  > . 
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being  lulled  to  rest,  will  be  kept  awake.  Indolence  of  mind 
being  shaken  off,  that  of  conscience  will  be  so  too,  for  the 
one  is  connected  with  the  other;  the  man  who  seldom  exerts 
his  mind  loses  the  habit  of  consulting  his  conscience.  A  more 
alert  intelligence  and  conscience  will  yield  a  stronger  sense 
of  individual  responsibility. 

This  sense  will  be  all  the  more  stimulated  that  the  new 
method  will  enhance  the  moral  liberty  of  the  citizen  to  an 
unrivalled  extent,  while  strengthening  the  discipline  without 
which  no  common  action  demanding  the  co-operation  of  the 
many  is  possible.  The  adhesion  of  the  citizen  to  a  single 
issue  organization  will  naturally  be  undivided  and  unreserved; 
limited  to  a  particular  cause,  it  will  be  more  intense;  his  gaze 
fixed  on  the  one  object  in  view,  the  adherent  will  follow  the 
leader  without  looking  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  The  subor- 
dination of  the  ego,  which  is  the  end  of  discipline  and  the  basis 
of  all  association,  will  be  fully  exhibited  here,  and  yet  it  will  be 
for  the  citizen  a  sacrifice  as  easy  as  it  will  be  little  degrading. 
The  absolute  subordination  of  the  ego  is  attainable  only  by  an 
angel  or  an  animal,  to  borrow  the  celebrated  antithesis  of 
Pascal.  The  new  political  method  will  enable  the  citizen  to 
subordinate  his  ego  as  a  man.  It  will  never  insist  on  the  total 
deposit  of  his  personality  in  the  common  stock,  it  will 
require  of  him  partial  contributions  only,  sometimes  on  one 
occasion,  sometimes  on  another,  leaving  him  always  his  own 
master  for  all  that  does  not  concern  the  conjuncture  in  question. 
Sacrifice  demanded  by  small  instalments,  so  to  speak,  will 
appear  trifling  to  the  citizen,  and  he  will  submit  to  it  with 
devotion  as  well  as  discernment.  Discipline  will  be  as 
little  irksome  as  degrading  to  him;  strictly  limited  in  its  appli- 
cation to  a  particular  occasion,  it  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
enslave  the  individual  conscience  and  judgment. 

On  the  contrary,  the  limited  nature  of  the  pledges  given  by 
the  citizen  will  keep  alive  his  independence  of  mind  like  a  fire 
which  it  will  not  let  die  out.  With  whatever  combination  he 
connects  himself,  he  will  always  be  able  to  differ  from  his 
associates  on  all  points  other  than  those  which  have  brought 
them  together.  However  extensive  the  common  ground  on 
which  they  have  taken  their  stand,  there  will  remain  for  each 
man  a  still  vaster  area  over  which  his  mind  can  range  with 


till  tin-  more  freedom  that  this  area  will  never  have  fixed  Its 
llir  hiiiiu  will  recede  continually  tn  proportion  M  the  f 
L-iiis  and  the  persons  change:  connected  in  regard  to  < 
problem  with  Mrtaii  '.  shake 

connection  as  soon  as  another  problem  is  involved;  i 
other  problem  will  (five  him  fresh  associates,    who,   in  I 
turn,  will  lose  all  hold  over  him  as  soon  as  they  bar*  a 
object  in  view,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.      In  thu  war  I 
will  be  provided  for  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
numerable    outlets,  which    will    afford    it    inviolable   i 
where  it  may  reflect,  may  regain  possession  of  itself.  1 
choosing  the  route  which  it  will  take.     In  a  word,  a 
never  wholly  surrender  himself,  thu  all 
will  always  feel  his  own  master,  and  will  always  1 
realize  his  liberty  as  a  free  man.     Under  the  » 

in  Hi.' ut.  parties  be  i  Mi  i  .Li  .•■'. lv  as  .i  [tjfaaUiosji  slave,  i 

then  he  recovers  his  liberty  just  for  a  moment;  if  he  afaakeaef 
tin-  mth i mi.-  of  one  party,  it  Ea  to  aootpl  the  yoke  of  a 
he  ni  the  latter  as  w*U  as  iu  the  former  he  falls  ii 
Mien  h  in-  uteri  it,  1 1 if n  tlm  homltajt  nf  **n 

riiw  method  puts  an  end  to  this  state  of  mural  i 
liberates  the  mind  and  the  conscience. 

Protected  from  the  moral  constraint  wielded  r 
the  tradition  of  "  party,"  freed  from  the  nightmare  a 
larity"  which  oppressed  his  imagination,  the  ett 
we  have  seen  cringing  to  numbers,  timoroas  and  cowardly,  i 
be  able  to  hold  up  his  head  and  regain  confidence  in  hia» 
He  will  not  cease  to  fear  the  multitude;  a  sociable  being) 
will  lie  always  haunted  by  thin  fear,  but  the  multitude  vul 
apjH-ar  less  terrifying  U>  him  when  its  forces,  instead  of  ba*H 
oonoentnted  In  tin'  universal  and  jierpetual  pn»»*  of  n 
nent  party,  will  be  divided  among  several  speeial  I 

r  organisations.      The  defii 
lelf -evident  to  the  citizen,  and  In-  will  find  in  this  <l 
tion  continually  presented  to  his  mind  a  protection  1 
own  weakness  of  character.      Respect  for  the  world's  i 
will  have  less  hold  over  him,  when  he  know*  that  be  will  ss 
always  have  to  co-operate  with  the  same,  |ietwsas,  1 
conjuncture  he  may  very  Well  !•■  cut  of  light  and  r 
of  them.     The  "majority  "  will  no  longer  inspire  hiss  with  a 
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mystic  fear  when,  ceasing  to  be  embodied  in  a  permanent 
organization  and  to  represent  the  abiding  force  of  unlimited 
numbers,  it  will  appear  in  its  adventitious  character,  when  it 
will  be  seen  to  change  with  the  problems,  when  elements 
which  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  majority  in  one  case  will 
be  seen  to  be  in  a  minority  in  another.  In  short,  the  indi- 
vidual will  be  less  inclined  to  bow  before  the  multitude  with 
a  fatalistic  resignation,  to  surrender  his  will  and  his  dignity, 
and  will  be  more  stimulated  to  take  cognizance  of  himself  and 
to  walk  in  public  life  with  a  firmer  step. 

XI 

The  intimidatory  power  of  opinion  which  democracy  has  let 
loose  will  thus  find  limits  marked  out  for  it  by  the  new  method 
of  political  action  which  the  principle  of  democracy  could  not 
assign  to  it.  This  method  will  ensure  the  citizen  a  greater 
moral  autonomy,  and  by  that  means  will  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  one  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  democratic 
government  —  the  decentralization  of  the  power  of  opinion. 
The  problem  of  decentralization  has  hitherto  been  considered 
only  in  relation  to  the  State,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  legal 
power.  A  favourite  theme  of  political  discussion,  brought 
into  vogue  by  the  Liberal  school,  decentralization  has  become 
in  the  long  run  a  subject  for  academical  disquisitions.  While 
lances  were  being  broken  in  its  honour,  the  legal  power  was 
enveloped,  as  it  were,  by  a  new  power,  that  of  opinion,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  former  was  subordinated  to  the  latter. 
Henceforth  it  was  the  power  of  opinion  which  imparted  the 
direction,  which  gave  the  legal  forms  their  substance,  and, 
consequently,  its  structure  was  of  no  less  moment  than  the 
organization  of  the  constituted  powers.  Now,  the  power  of 
opinion  on  making  its  appearance  provided  itself  with  highly 
centralized  organs  —  the  press  and  the  permanent  parties. 
The  dangers  which  were  observed  in  the  centralization  of  the 
State  reappeared  in  another  form,  in  cases  even  where  they 
were  supposed  to  have  been  averted  by  the  establishment  of 
a  local  self-government  or  of  a  federative  organization  into  the 
bargain.  The  development  of  the  provincial  press  was  a  great 
step  towards  liberation  from  the  tyranny  wielded  from  the 


wWt.   I 
It    Will 


centre;   but  it  could  only  j  ififbt 

extent,  because  the  permanent  parties  continued  to  exist  and 
to  give  the  cue  to  the  provincial  press  tui  well  as  to  that  of  lh# 
capital.     In  the  Unit'  1  8l 

vast  continent  has  brought  Kbontj  with  thr  aid  of  the  tele- 
graph, the  creation  of  a  povarfnl  krtaj  |in-**  unparalleled  ia 
the  world,  th"  decentralization  of  the  press  is  purely  d 
so  far  as  the  political  tendency  is  BOBSan 
majority  of  the  newspapers,  from  Maine  to  Honda,  I 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  are  un  | 
the  two  great  pet—Dent  [Mrties,  whose  word  of  ( 
transmitted  all  along  the  liue.  The  reader  w 
the  head-quarters  of  the  AiiirriiMii  parties  u 
of  the  "patent  inside "  pnetiaa,  in  "-enre  the  i 
the  articles  they  want,  area  ia  the  prints  of  then 
the-way  spots.     The  new  m  il  aetitm 

advocate  will  realize  the  d  ntion. 

break  up  the  Mttraluing  mould  ol  ntjiwlnfl  opinion,  and  will 
ensure  the  latter,  in  the  form  of  lingla  nuu*  I 
manifold  centres  from  which  opinion  will  be  projected  in  its 
various  aspects.  And  in  doing  tlii*.  it  will  not  only  tan 
struck  at  the  centralizing  form*,  hut  it  will  hav*-  t 
decentralization  even  Into  the  political  preominatiut 
fill  the  liTi-  ol  n  oommnnlty  by  giving  mmIi  its  a 
letting  it  pom*  its  aadfl  with  its  own  r 
prevent  the  congestion  "I  opinion,  the  n 
it  to  reap  the  full  banco)  of  the  awful  side  of  i 
action,  namely,  the  unity  of  control  which  i 
converge  towards  tin 

The  new  method,  by  establishing  the  pria 
in  the  government  of  opinion,  will  not  only  haw  tb* 
tempering  the  di-sp-.t!-. 1. 1  .  i  .lmn«  it 

bat  ii  will  also  enable  opinion!  t  ■ 

freedom  and  to  assert  themvlves  with  n 

of  being  jumbled  together  in  an  ill-aMortcdn 

ni'-i  ]i:in i>  :l11  v   in  tli"  fixed  grooves  of  permanent  | 

will  lie  able  to  i bine  and  reoombtna  at  will,  ■ 

their  natural  affinities,  in  homogeneous  < 

trader  opposed  to  tlu>  unlimited  ooinaamof  silver  will  m 

be  forced  to  join  the  protectionist  party  b 


i  iU: 
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thought  fit  to  declare  against  free  coinage.  An  adherent  of 
local  veto  for  the  drink  traffic  will  no  longer  find  himself 
obliged  to  vote  for  Irish  Home  Rule,  because  the  party  which 
supports  Home  Rule  has  agreed  to  take  up  local  veto  as  well. 
The  questions  on  which  the  electors  will  have  to  express  their 
opinion  being  no  longer  mixed  up,  everybody  will  be  able  to 
express  his  opinion  frankly  and  unambiguously.  Adherents 
and  opponents  of  the  specified  causes  on  which  the  electoral 
battles  will  be  fought  will  be  able  to  muster  separately  and 
without  confusion ;  the  taking  of  the  popular  vote  will  no  longer 
be  a  conjuring  trick ;  the  will  of  the  majority  will  be  elicited 
in  a  clear  and  unmistakable  manner;  it  will  no  longer  be 
necessary  to  decipher  the  electoral  verdict  as  if  it  were  a 
charade  or  a  riddle,  its  purport  will  be  exactly  known.  It 
will  no  longer  be  possible,  after  having  raised  a  McKinley  to 
the  presidency  in  order  to  stop  the  Silverites,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  championship  of  protectionism  to  assert  that  the 
country  has  given  a  fresh  sanction  to  this  policy  by  recording 
its  votes  for  this  personage,  and  to  enact  a  still  more  prohibi- 
tive tariff,  a  Dingley  tariff.  The  result  of  the  national  delib- 
erations will  be  all  the  more  sincere  that  the  questions  at  issue 
will  not  only  be  raised  in  a  distinct  manner,  but  may  always  be 
examined  for  their  own  sake  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  interests  of  the  "party,"  of  the  consequences  that  this  or 
that  solution  may  have  for  its  welfare,  for  the  prestige  of  its 
firm,  for  its  future,  and  I  know  not  what  besides. 

Stripped  of  extraneous  considerations  and  restored  to  their 
intrinsic  importance,  political  problems  will  be  submitted  to 
and  developed  before  public  opinion  in  a  more  natural,  more 
spontaneous  way,  so  to  speak,  than  under  the  present  regime, 
in  which  they  are  taken  up  or  dropped  by  a  party  according  as 
they  can  help  or  impede  it  in  its  race  for  power.  Henceforth 
they  will  engross  opinion  to  the  extent  that  men's  minds, 
well  or  ill  informed,  will  be  engrossed  by  them,  neither  more 
nor  less.  It  will  no  longer  be  possible  to  hustle  public  opinion 
as  under  the  system  of  permanent  parties,  where  we  see  the 
party  organizers  modify  their  policy  as  the  manager  of  a 
theatre  changes  his  playbill,  introduce  at  a  moment's  notice 
new  items  into  their  programmes,  and  thrust  them  on  their 
followers  by  the  force  of  party  discipline,  without  giving  them 
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time  to  grasp  the  tirat  elements  of  the  problem  thus 
raised.  Deprived  of  the.  factitious  support  of  the  title  of  a 
permanent  pitrty,  and  coming  before  public  opinion  in  it*  on 
name,  every  problem  will  necessarily  have  to  appeal  to  it,  ta 
canvass  it  at  more  or  leu  length,  and  therefore  to  advantage. 
whether  the  solution  be  a  positive  or  a  negative  one.  This 
means  that  the  methods  of  political  propaganda  will 
Tlir i"  will  be  less  inducement  to  resort  fat  thoae 
practices  which  aim  at  the  emotions  and  the  senses, 
they  will  be  of  less  use.  Confronted  by  a  jutt 
wbieh  has  to  )»■  explained  In,  and  which  in  no 

way  involve*  the  fate  of  a  party,  politicians  will  hare   more 

t I  ti  mi  invert,  men's  muni*  than  Ui  take  thrni  by  ctonn  in  the 

hurly-burly  of  the  "Chinese  business,"  which  **ia  styUd  10 
polite  language  political  education,"  to  ase  the  rxpresaum  mT 
a  dignitary  of  the  American  Caucus.1  The  political  rdnriti— 
of  the  in ■  use  of  the  word  wilt  bwweae  pnsai- 

hle.  At  present  it  is  a  material  impossibility,  both  in  point 
of  time  and  of  tpaos.  When,  from  confide  rations  nf  party 
tactics,  a  question  is  ipmng  upon  the  public  in  view  of  tat 
BOtun,  there  is  no  time  left  to  convince  the  e  Ire  too. 
even  if  one  wished  to  do  so;  all  that  can  be  done  ia  to  art  da 
their  imagination,  to  impress  it  by  noisy  proceedings,  in  order 
to  carry  votes. *  Wln-n  the  question  doea  not  arise  otwi 
.  when  it  is  not  the  want  of  time  that  is  prohihittTe, 
then  the  crowded  state  of  the  composita  programme  of  whim 
it  forms  part  is  an  obstacle.  A  permanent  party  which  sat 
set  up  as  general  contractor  for  the  political  problems  awaitiat 
solution  is  always  obliged  to  deal  with  several  of  than)  at  ts» 
uune  time.  Now.  as  John  Krighl  said  in  a  phrase  that  hat 
passed  into  a  proverb,  "Ton  canuot  get  twenty  wagons  at  on*v 
through  Temple  Bar."  We  have  seen  the  very  party  wasrs 
professes,  and  with  sincerity,  the  greatest  eeal  for  pnltHai1 

'  ft»  ahovo.  Vol.  II.  p .388. 

■  Tub  U  waal  was  said  u>miU«>  many  wwns,  at  th 
prcalnVausI  csoi|<slsn  ..f  1*«  In  in.  (Toiled  Matas,  by 
N'aUmaJ    K*irutp|ii«n   Committee,  trbo  wa*  dtm-ila*  UM 
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education,  the  English  Liberal  party,  grappling  with  this  diffi- 
culty. Wb  have  seen  that  it  is  as  impossible  for  it  to  enlighten 
the  masses  on  all  questions  at  once  as  to  select  one  of  them 
for  this  purpose  and  sacrifice  all  the  rest  to  it.  Being  unable 
to  make  a  serious  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  whom  it 
wishes  to  carry  along  with  it,  the  Liberal  Organization,  is 
reduced  to  the  resource  of  "raising  enthusiasm." 

With  the  system  of  temporary  single  issue  organizations  all 
these  difficulties  disappear.  A  party  will  be  able,  and  bound, 
to  devote  itself  wholly  to  making  converts  to  the  cause  which 
it  is  promoting;  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  turn 
propagandist;  every  inch  of  ground  won  by  it  will  be  so  only 
through  the  efforts  made  to  win  men's  minds.  If  there  are 
NTMI  Moses  contending  for  the  favour  of  public  opinion, 
the  political  education  will  i>e  carried  on  with  all  the  more 
fulness  and  energy ;  each  of  the  rival  organizations  which  will 
represent  the  various  causes  will  be  obliged  to  make  a  direct 
appeal  to  every  intelligence  Political  society  will  be  trans- 
formed into  a  vast  school,  and  democratic  government  will 
become  really  a  government  of  discussion.  This  teaching  and 
this  discussion,  however  numerous  the  rival  organizations  con- 
ducting them  may  be,  will  be  free  from  all  confusion;  for  no 
organization  will  ever  teach  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time, 
and  the  subjects  taught  will  be  quite  optional,  once  the  organ- 
ization of  parties  is  freed  from  that  method  of  "cramming" 
which  characterises  the  organisation  of  studies  in  so  many 
educational  systems.  Appealed  to  by  various  causes,  the  elector 
will  bestow  his  attention  on  that  which  appears  to  him,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  as  the  most  imj>ortant  or  the  most  urgent,  and  will 
give  his  vote  to  the  stand ard-lwarer  of  that  cause.  The  cause 
which  musters  the  most  combatants  for  and  against  it,  will 
naturally  be  first  in  the  electoral  steeple -chase.  The  move- 
ments which  obtain  but  few  adherents  will  be  last,  with  lilierty 
to  start  afresh  at  the  next  race  in  greater  strength,  if  they  suc- 
ceed in  making  converts.  No  opinion  will  be  able  to  thrust 
itself  on  the  community  if  it  has  not  conquered  the  majority  of 
the  electorate;  but  no  opinion,  no  movement,  will  find  itself 
excluded  at  the  outset,  as  in  the  present  day,  because  it  does 
not  fit  in  with  the  views  or  the  calculations  of  the  existing 
parties,  or  because  it  appears  to  be  premature.    Every  political 
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liioveiueiil.  left  In''',  bj  llii'  tum  method,  tu  expand  like  »  |< 

in  il"'  ami,  will  be  kbit  to  ripen  II  u  ti  i 
other  hud,  ii   !■  (  maturity,  it  will  have  it 

more  difficulty   :■,  ...  v>  method,  wht. 

inbjeeti  ill  "pinions  to  a  natural  probation  unknown  to  t 
present  system. 

The  restitntion  of  their  autonomy  to  political  \ 
while  thus  contributing  to  liU-rate  Kjnuion,  will  not  fail  t 
improve  those  who  aru  supposed  to  represent  it  in  the  fitste, 
Lin-  politicians,  and  to  bring  about  generally  a  marked  chasx* 
in  the  relations  of  the  electors  with  their  representative*,  of 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  Under  the  present  system  of  per- 
manent parties  burdened  with  omnibus  programmes,  a  can- 
didate <>r  a  member  is,  in  the  very  great  majority  of  eases, 
necessarily  ■  humbug.  It  is  to  him  that  John  ftrigfat's  tally 
in  the  debate  on  the  "minorities  elaosn"  applies,  <■ 
"wIid  prodnoes  like  s  eonjnrer  |»>rt,  champagne,  milk,  ani 
water  oat  <  '    N<tonly  ha*  be  t»be,in  pelib- 

Oal   BJattan,  a  sort  of  dootof  <l*  o*ani  re  triMi 
alii*,  Ui  >ll  | 

lems,  but  he  has  to  pledge  himself  to  solve  tiieae  p 
however  raried  an  I   numerous  they  may  be,  at  the  « 
data.     He  has  to  make  promises  right  ami  left,  and  as  ilu 
impossible  bit  bin)  td  keep  them,  lie  1 

0  :   h  ,n  bottom  I"'  la  perhaii*  not  more  d 
other  iie'ii       '  NeoM  rta  which  baa  no  law" 
spite  of  himself,   I  .     sincerity,   uprights 

This  will  !>*•  always  the  case  as  long  as  the  objeet  u 
under  ■  Dommon  standard  and  for  all  time  Um  g 
number  of  electors,  without  taking  into  < 

obs  mi  many  questions;  under  this  system  the  eamu- 
date  will  always  be  obliged  t  ■■  illy,  todismmtsgs 

nobody,  and  to  carrj  on  s  regular  flirtation  with  every  oa% 
with  whoever  is  likely  to  join  the  "  party."  But  ooe*  the  are 
method  will  have  introduced  th<-gn>upinicoftbeewetofiaeram- 
ing  to  the  problems  of  thed  "■  or  tlie  mmin. 

instead  of  playing  the  part  of  Moliere'a  Don  Joan,  will  beaew 
and  obliged  to  choose  and  honourably  eapoose  the  eaase  wke* 
he  feels  capable  of  defending.     He  will,  of  course,  be  el 
>  8m  above.  Vol.  1.  p.  UL 
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give  his  adhesion  to  more  than  one  political  movement,  to  offer 
himself  as  champion  to  several  organizations,  and  to  ask  for 
the  votes  of  their  adherents.  But  he  will  have  an  obvious  in- 
terest in  not  overloading  himself  with  causes  to  defend,  for  the 
more  he  takes  a  special  line,  the  more  marked  will  be  the  con- 
fidence with  which  he  will  inspire  the  electors  concerned  and 
the  greater  will  be  their  readiness  to  vote  for  him.  As  a  rule, 
he  will  be  likely  to  lose  more  votes  than  he  will  gain  by  divid- 
ing himself  among  several  causes,  if  they  are  not  more  or  less 
akin.  He  will  do  better  to  make  his  choice.  If  he  is  a  man 
of  convictions,  he  will  hoist  the  standard  of  the  cause  which 
he  has  most  at  heart;  if  he  aims  only  at  success,  he  will  have 
to  exert  his  powers  of  perception,  to  discern  the  winning  cause, 
and  plump  for  it.  Thus  he  will  be  always  led  to  take  up  a 
distinct  and  straightforward  attitude,  even  if  he  is  actuated  by 
interested  motives. 

Elected  as  champion  of  a  cause  or  of  certain  specified  causes, 
the  member  will  find  himself  in  closer  relations  with  his  con- 
stituents and  under  a  far  more  effective  responsibility  toward 
them.  The  electors,  who,  thanks  to  the  new  method,  will  be 
able  to  assert  their  individuality  better  and  will  be  less  easily 
duped,  will  inspire  the  politicians  with  a  more  wholesome  fear. 
As  the  mandate  will  be  more  limited  than  at  present,  it  will 
be  easier  for  the  electors  to  watch  the  way  in  which  it  is  dis- 
charged. The  member  will  no  longer  be  able  to  hide  behind 
the  name  and  style  of  the  party ;  when  he  is  called  to  account, 
he  will  no  longer  be  able  to  invite  his  fellow -citizens  to  ascend 
the  Capitol  in  order  to  render  thanks  to  the  gods  for  victories 
formerly  won  by  the  party.  It  is  by  his  own  merits  and 
shortcomings  alone  that  he  will  be  judged. 

When  the  criterion  of  personal  merit  will  thus  have  been 
restored  to  the  front  rank  in  place  of  the  conventional  criterion 
of  party,  men  of  sterling  worth  will  have  a  better  chance  of 
8iieeess;  they  will  no  longer  be  necessarily  ousted  by  the  poli- 
ticians who  appeal  to  party  orthodoxy.  Besides,  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  political  organizations  and  their  special  character 
will  favour  the  rise  of  this  elite.  The  more  the  sphere  of 
action  is  restricted  or  the  end  in  view  circumscribed,  the  closer 
becomes  the  contact  of  the  men  who  are  co-operating  for  it  and 
the  easier  is  it  for  them  to  know  and  appreciate  one  another; 
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superior  men  thus  come  to  the  front  and  com  nun  d  a  followuf 
Willi  more  facility.  Thin  f;i>ility  will  increase  with  the  number 
of  thes*>erial  parties,  which  will  bo  bo  many  renins  whrie  tb* 
leaders  will  be  formed  ami  wfaaOM  they  will  shed  their  influ- 
ence over  the  com  in  unity.  The  variety  of  these  organ  ixsi*-ea 
will  bring  about  in  the  general  body  of  leaden  produced  by 
Hi. -in  ■  rarietj  of  taBipaaoBanti  ami  ■  ErwdMH  "f  ■!■!  (..■ 
greater  than  can  be  turned  out  bj  the  single  mould  of  per- 
in  mi  n!  p.irty.  In  short,  a  ureal  ate  p  will  be  taken  toward  tb* 
solution  uf  that  grave  problem  of  the  leadership  which  arim 
in  democracy. 

^i'liis  does  not  mean  that  the  professional  politician  will  be 
eliminated  and  tli.n  thi  QOCOptHOM  of  the  wirepuller  will  W 
gone,  but  they  will  never  play  in  tin*  temporary  partita  the 
same  role  that  they  play  in  the  permanent  parties.  Every 
OrgaiiisBtioii  stands  in  need  of  a  machinery,  and 
of  machinists;  this  applies  especially  to  organizations 
■■mug  in  motion  large  masses  of  men,  as  is  the  rase  aadrr 
democratic  government.  It  will  not  be  possible  then  to  da 
HUM  with  thf  services  of  "organizers"  of  various  daftest. 
But  these  auxiliaries  will  never  be  able  to  become  the  masters, 
for  they  will  no  longer  be  tbe  depositaries  of  the  creed  of  the 
party,  the  high  priests  of  its  cult:  no  more  fetish -worship,  ao 
more  priests.  Will  the  single  issue  parties  be  com  posed  esekt- 
sively  of  convinced  adherents,  bent  solely  on  the  triumph  uf 
the  OBlllsT  Certainly  not;  there  is  no  public  cum  In  nation  wttk- 
iml  its  paraitites.  There  will  therefore  lie  plenty  of  taaals 
who  wilt  niaki*  the  parties  a  simple  »U-ppin*r-*tone  for  thetr 
political  carter,  or  who  will  exploit  thr-m  in  another  way,  bet 
their  Tiiamruvres  will  be  much  less  dangerous,  because  they 
will  lie  unable  to  wear  the  cloak  of  party  piety,  and  will  as 
longer  have  that  convenient  base  of  operations  at  preaeat 
afforded  by  the  permanent  groove  of  party.  They  will  always 
have  to  contend  with  tin-  state  of  affairs  created  by  the 
tiouof  oontinuity  of  the  single  i-mm-  iiarttesS  The  lies* 
iutereaU,  the  mercantile  interests,  may  also  be  able  to 
a  special  party,  they  will  even  be  in  a  position  to  facilitate  the 
organization  of  them  on  the  method  of  Jay  Gould,  who  "mad** 
legislatures  with  his  own  money;  but  success  will  he  far  km) 
certain,  and  for  the  same  reason :  they  will  not  be  able  to  ass 
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the  title  of  a  permanent  party  as  a  mark.  Manufacturers 
may  found  a  protectionist  party,  but  they  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  invoke  the  manes  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  glory 
of  the  Republican  party  to  get  a  prohibitive  tariff  passed  for 
themselves;  they  will  have  to  fight  under  their  own  colours. 
The  new  method  will  thus  let  in  more  light  everywhere  and 
will  enforce  more  straightforwardness,  more  sincerity ;  it  will 
deprive  some  of  the  pretext  for  disregarding  these  quali- 
ties, from  others  it  will  raise  the  mask  which  conceals  their 
passions  or  their  greed,  whether  it  be  the  mask  of  liberty 
worn  by  the  moral  coercion  of  "regularity,"  the  mask  of  right 
with  which  party  tyranny  disguises  itself,  or  the  mask  of  the 
general  interest  used  by  the  mercenaries  and  the  exploiters  of 
the  name  and  style  of  parties.  Honest  citizens  will  no  longer 
have  to  play  into  the  hands  of  these  men  out  of  political 
piety ;  anxiety  about  the  maintenance  of  the  party  once  elimi- 
nated, one  will  no  longer  have  to  make  the  sacrifices  which 
were  made  for  it  and  to  consent  to  acts  which  would  be  looked 
on  as  reprehensible  in  private  life.  The  conventional  morality 
of  politics  will  lose  one  of  its  essential  aliments.  In  short, 
the  new  method  will  help  to  raise  the  moral  standard  of  the 
electors  as  well  as  of  the  people's  representatives,  of  the  ruled 
as  well  as  of  the  rulers,  by  removing  from  each  the  opportunity 
for  temptation;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  contribute 
to  this  result  by  stimulating  their  sense  of  responsibility; 
that  is  to  say,  it  will  apply  the  two  best  means  that  exist  for 
the  improvement  of  mankind. 

XII 

The  method  of  temporary  parties  for  a  single  issue  thus 
offers  a  beginning  of  a  solution,  or  one  of  the  means  for  the 
solution,  of  most  of  the  political  problems  which  we  have  seen 
arise  in  democracy.  This  virtue  of  the  new  method  lies  in 
a  simple  but  great  fact :  the  method  is  founded  on  the  vital 
principle  of  the  order  of  things  sprung  from  the  democratic 
revolution,  on  the  principle  of  union  instead  of  unity.  The 
old  order  one  and  indivisible  has  passed  away  with  the  society 
which  served  it  as  a  basis.  And  it  is  as  impossible  to  re-es- 
tablish the  former  as  to  revive  the  latter.    We  have  witnessed, 
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especially  in  Kngland,  the  failure  of  all  the  attempt*  nude  to 
reconstitute  the  unity  of  society:  they  were  pursuing  a  ithi- 
mem.  Neither  in  the  religious  sphere,  nor  in  social  relations, 
nor  in  the  State,  is  unity  any  longer  possible  since  the  advent 
of  the  era  of  liberty,  in  which  it  lean  and  intercut*  in  bant  M 
asserting  themselves  in  all  tnej 

by  the  democratic  counter-revolution  —  "  How  are  the 
of  the  nation  in  In'  again  hlnndtd  feogwtbat  "  '  —  ta  inenuingU**, 
for  it  is  only  homogeneous  Iiodics  that  run  be  blended  together. 
Dtvwgtnt  social  elements  can  be  kept  in  unity  by  tyranny 
only,  whether  it  t>e  the  tyranny  armed  with  the  *  wort  I,  or  tint 
moral  tyranny  which  began  with  theocracy  and  baa  rant  in— d 
in  the  form  of  social  conventions.  Aa  Boon  as  the  nhaohihi 
authority  of  the  sword  or  of  tradition  decline*,  the  harmony 
of  the  elements  which  constitute  society  can  be  restored  only 
by  the  agreement  of  wills  —  by  union.  Rut  aa  in  emancipated 
society  the  conflicting  aspirations  and  interests  are  of  an  infi- 
nite complexity  and  Multiplicity,  this  harmony  cannot  be  a 
sort  of  universal  ami  pre-existing  harmony  founded  on  an 
immutable  bMia.  If  BT8B  such  a  harmony  were  possible,  how 
Mold  the  wills  assent  to  it  without  destroying  tbemaelTea; 
how  can  self-conscious  wills  at  a  given  moment  determine 
to  forego  volition?  An  agreement  of  wills,  therefore,  nnn.it 
he  effected  once  for  all  and  about  everything,  bat  it  mux 
[-■  rimhniiAlly  differentiated  and  renewed  according  to  the 
changing  relations  of  facts  and  ideas.  Just  as  the  organic 
world  is  kept  in  equilibrium  and  constantly  renewed  by  the 
ceaseless  transmutation  of  matter,  so  the  harmony  of  tn*  de- 
ments and  the  forces  of  which  society  is  eouijxised  la  to  be  en- 
sured by  the  union  of  wills  displaying  itself  in  varied  and 
successive  combinations. 
The  new  social  synthesis  required  by  emancipated  society 
i  re,  in  this  free  union  of  will*.  If  it  baa  not  bema 
found,  the  reason  is  that  its  seekers  looked  towards  the  past, 
haunted  by  the  idea  of  unity  conceived  in  a  fashion  that 
recall*  Caligula.  Ami,  after  all,  the  dream  of  the  imperial 
madman  was  a  less  extravagant  one:  he  wanted  humanity  to 
have  a  single  head  in  order  to  make  it  die  more  easily;  whanaat 
the  modem  advocates  of  unity  feel  the  same  wish  in 
i  8m  shovs,  Vol.  I,  a  on 
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make  it  live  more  easily.  The  unity  which  it  is  sought  to 
reconstruct  will  never  be  aught  but  a  mechanical  one;  vital 
cohesion  will  always  be  wanting  to  it.  That  cohesion  cannot 
be  supplied  by  sentiment  nor  replaced  by  organization.  There 
is  henceforth  no  possibility  of  a  "political  creed"  which  "can 
be  a  permanent  source  of  inspiration," l  whether  it  be  stamped 
with  the  hall-mark  of  reactionary  tradition  or  proceed  from  a 
revolutionary  mysticism.  The  most  highly  centralized  organ- 
ization, whether  it  be  cast  in  the  Cesarean  or  in  the  Jacobin 
mould,  will  furnish  but  a  vain  shadow  of  unity.  In  the  new 
society,  which  is  no  longer  cemented  by  sentiment  and  habit, 
social  cohesion,  to  be  effective,  must  spring  mainly  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  common  interests  that  are  evolved  from  the 
variety  of  social  aspirations,  and  from  a  consciousness  of  the 
rights  and  of  the  duties  towards  the  commonwealth  accruing 
therefrom  to  each  of  its  members.  This  twofold  consciousness 
produces  the  union  of  wills  and  develops  it,  and  thus  provides 
the  new  social  synthesis  with  its  motor.  The  conditions  favour- 
able to  its  working  are  ensured  it  by  that  very  democratic  regime 
which  had  created  the  want  of  a  new  synthesis.  For  demo- 
cracy has  come  into  this  world  both  to  destroy  and  to  fulfil. 
In  breaking  up  the  old  structure,  it  pulled  down  the  barriers 
which  divided  the  citizens  into  classes  and  closed  groups;  it 
demolished  the  strongholds  from  which  a  ruling  class  lorded 
it  over  the  common  herd  that  grovelled  below;  the  henceforth 
levelled  ground  was  ipao  facto  to  become  ground  on  which  the 
members  of  the  community  could  meet  and  draw  near  one 
another.  As  they  all  found  themselves  placed  on  a  footing 
of  equality  there,  they  were  able  —  which  was  impossible  for 
them  before  —  to  get  into  touch,  to  learn  to  know  one  another, 
and  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  what  united  them  in  the 
midst  of  what  separated  them.  Thus  democracy,  far  from 
reducing  society  to  atoms,  from  "setting  class  against  class," 
as  the  champions  of  the  counter-revolution  maintained,  inclined 
divergent  social  interests  to  come  to  an  understanding,  and 
at  the  same  time  pointed  out  to  them,  in  a  way,  the  most  ap- 
propriate mode  of  action  for  this  purpose:  by  doing  away  with 
the  fixed  limits  of  classes,  by  razing  the  Capitol  as  well  as  the 
Aventine,  it  made  those  struggles  obsolete  which,  like  civil 

1  See  above,  Vol.  I,  p.  63. 
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wars,  divided  society  into  two  camps;  it  invited  antago- 
nists, instead  ill  clinging  U<  the  itifl-nl-tlitv  of  a  complete 
political  or  social  system,  to  lessen  the  divergences,  by  sfOr 
en  up,  m>  to  >|H'ak,  tad  adjusting  tlioia  to  the  ptvticftl 
needs  and  BOMJbUltlH   >j    the,   MlfHtlrt      Recourse  to   brut* 

r< .it*-  bsrfaj  OHM  ''I Dated,   thll  wu  the  only  frasiblr  plan 

for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  society,  and  especially  o( 
tin -sf  wlmrli  [itl'm  i.'i  inoat  complex  aspect,  tit 

it  is  as  impossible  for  a  social  order  to  be  preferred  without 
change  Be  to  I"  radioally  transformed  ;it  n  single  stroke,  the 
[He  of  am  iut  a  Buries  of  partial  and  provision*! 

Bomptooritat, 

The  tii.'iiH  iir.il  prinotplMOi  modern  go  Tern  meat  ha  v»  pre- 
cisely the  sumo  basis.  The  doctrines  of  the  sovereignty  of 
tli-- jn'"l>lr,  ol  tin- social  contract,  of  the  general  w ill,  these  awli 
criticised  and  decried  theories  supply  the  modern  State  with 
an  impregnable  foundation  if  it  is  cemented  by  tlie  pfinciplr 
of  union  substituted  fur  unity.  Once  divine  right,  OOM  the 
right  of  an  individual  ur  of  acta**  to  exercise  sovereign  power, 
is  no  l.iii  ii  jwwer  cannot  reside elsewhere  tfaaa 

in  the  nation  at  large,  and  cannot  be  wielded  by  any  will  other 
than  the  general  will,  The  assent  of  the  cititena  being  oooae- 
<|uently  napaaiarj  to  give  the  lawn  their  forces  the  relationi 
of  the  State  with  the  Cituteot,  and  of  the  mrmbrn  of  the 
State  among  one  another,  are  found  to  rest  on  a 
with  that  which  in  law  goes  by  the  name  of 
not  one  of  the  severest  critics  of  democracy,  Sir  1I> 
ner  Maine,  himself  admitted  that  contract  is  the  coll 
<j|  modern  civilization  in  social  relatione?  The 
eighteenth  century  *''•*  therefore  (perfectly  juat 
claiming  their  principles,  they  only  made  the  mi 
oedviog  the  realisation  of  them  in  political  life 
metaphysical  form  of  unity;  they  had  conceived  the  ledi- 
vidua!  in  his  abstract  isolation  (as  I  have  *howa  in  the  first 
chapters  of  this  hook),  and  they  viewed  society  in  the 
way.  This  mistake  was  their  undoing:  it  vitiated  all  the 
conclusions  which  they  drew  from  their  principles. 

Rousseau's  "general  will,"  in  which  reside*  the  •owreigatT 
of  the  people,  is  the  constant  will  of  a  "moral  being,"  frith 
an  existence  of  its  own  outside  and  above  the)  f  rtteaUr  will*. 
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and  invested  with  an  absolute  power,  one  And  indivisible. 
Now,  how  can  it  be  constant,  single,  always  identical  with 
itself,  when  it  is  —  as  Rousseau  himself  points  out  rather 
clumsily,  in  confused  mathematical  phraseology1 — but  a 
resultant  of  the  particular  wills,  wills  essentially  liable  to 
vary?  One  thing  or  the  other:  either  it  is  not  a  resultant  of 
these  wills,  or  it  is  not  necessarily  identical  with  itself;  but 
in  either  case  it  ceases  to  be  "general,"  and  then  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people  is  left  in  the  air.  That  is  to  say,  that 
the  unity  of  the  "  general  will "  comes  to  nothing  even  in  pure 
logic.  In  practice,  the  result  is  just  the  same.  For  the 
"  general  will "  to  be  able  to  constitute  itself,  for  it  to  live, 
the  particular  wills  must  be  immolated  to  it;  since  if  a  single 
one  of  them  subsists,  and  asserts  itself  for  a  single  moment, 
the  general  will  is  no  longer  intact,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  non- 
existent. In  the  association  formed  under  the  social  contract, 
therefore,  each  member  is  obliged,  by  the  very  fact  of  the 
constitution  of  the  association,  to  make  a  total  surrender  to 
the  community  of  all  his  rights,  so  that  the  association 
obtains  an  unlimited  power  over  him,  —  the  State  is  absolute 
master  of  all  the  property  of  its  members,  of  their  opinions, 
and  of  their  lives  even. 

Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  political  ideas 
of  antiquity  which  Rousseau  had  come  under,  or  whether  it 
proceed  from  another  source,  the  mistake  in  reasoning  which 
led  him  to  this  monstrous  result  arises  solely  from  the  fact 
that  he  viewed  the  general  will  as  an  entity,  whereas  in  reality 
it  is  not,  as  the  philosophers  would  say,  a  being,  but  a 
phenomenon;  it  is  the  expression  of  relations  between  beings, 
the  manifestation  of  particular  wills  tending  to  a  common  aim, 
or,  to  revert  to  the  terms  already  employed,  the  resultant  of 
the  particular  wills  which  are  manifested  on  an  object  of  com- 
mon interest.2  That  is  to  say,  that  far  from  being  personified 
in  a  logical  phantom  and  being  crystallized  there  for  all  time, 
the  general  will  assumes,  in  a  living  society,  expressions  as 


1  "  Subtract  from  the  particular  wills  the  pluses  and  the  minuses  which 
eel  one  another ;  the  total  remaining  from  the  differences  is  the  general  will" 
(Contrnt  Social,  Part  II,  Chap.  V). 

3  Rousseau  himself  says:  "The  sovereign  acts  bylaws.  .  .  .  What  It  a 
law?  It  is  a  public  and  solemn  declaration  of  the  general  will  on  an  object 
of  common  interest "  (Lett res  tcrites  de  la  tnontagne,  Letter  VI,  Part  I). 
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manifold  and  diverse  as  are  the  movements  of  the  particular 
wills  brought  al>out  by  the  objects  of  common  interest.  This 
amended  notion  of  the  general  will  once  substituted  for  that 
which  served  as  a  start  ing-jioint  for  Kousseau's  arguments, 
everything  in  the  doctrines  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
of  the  gene  nil  will,  and  of  the  soeial  contract,  holds  together 
with  a  logic  as  rigorous  as  Rousseau's  h»gie  apjiears  to  he. 
The  iuconsisteiieies  which  he  piled  up  disapjiear,  and  the 
criticism  of  these  doctrines  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  general  will,  as  1  have  just  defined  it,  no  longer  wields 
an  altsolute  jMiwer,  which  crushes  the  "subjects";  it  carries 
its  limitation  within  itself,  since  it  is  nothing  but  a  mani- 
festation of  wills  aiming  at  particular  objects  ami  exhausting 
itself  with  those  objects,  ami  si  net*  this  effect  can  even  be 
annulled  by  a  fresh  combination  of  particular  wills,  like  a 
judgment  of  a  lower  by  a  higher  court.  "The  total  surrender 
of  each  meiiilier,  witli  all  his  rights/'  is  heuce forth  objectless. 
The  apparently  more  restricted  surrender  of  rights  to  which 
Kousseau  enuscnts,  ami  which  is  reduced  to  the  "part  whost 
use  is  of  iui]»ortance  to  the  ctuiimuiiity,"  the  sovereign,  by  thf 
way,  lieing  the  sole  ••  judge  of  this  iui]»ortance,*'  has  no  nsitM 
tVPtr*  either:  there  is  nothing  to  lie  "  judged  "  and  nobody  to 
"act  as  judge";  the  office  of  that  mystic  jiersonag*  who  if 
referred  to  under  the  title  of  "sovereign/*  and  who  is  to 
deal  at  li is  discretion  with  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  is  dot* 
away  with.  In  the  State  then1  is  nothing  but  citizens,  who 
always  remain  erect  and  retain  the  custody  of  all  their  rights* 
which  an*  only  limited,  whenever  the  common  interest  ap 
p"ars  to  enjoin  new  obligations,  by  a  new  manifestation  of 
the  general  will,  by  a  new  understanding  aiming  the  citi 
concluded  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  representatives 
their  room  and  stead. 

Krjires.-nt.it ion,  which  Koti^eau  has  shown  to  be  it 
patible  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  jieopb*,  cea*es  to  he  so  or 
to  appear  si.  directly  the  -j. -iier.il  will  is  no  longer  considered 
as  an  absolute  entity.  "  Su\rreigtity  comnts  c«urntially  is 
the  getieral  will,  ami  will  cannot  U«  represented,"  *ajt  Rons- 
seau;  "it  is  the  same  or  it  is  different;  there  is  no  HI  Kid  k 
form."1      (*(»nsei|ueiitly.    the   gfiieral    will   represented  is  s» 

i  r..ntr,it  .s-...-Mff.  |*art  in  (*h*p.  XV. 
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longer  general,  it  is  destroyed;  and  wherever  the  people  are 
too  numerous  to  act  in  person,  they  cannot  exercise  their 
sovereign  rights,  in  other  words,  cannot  be  free  "  if  the  polis 
is  not  very  small."  All  this  dialectical  fabric  collapses  under 
the  simple  remark  that  the  general  will  is  not  the  constant 
will  of  a  "moral  being,"  but  simply  expresses  the  attitude  of 
the  particular  wills  which  meet  on  an  object  of  common 
interest.  The  representatives,  then,  do  but  represent  this 
attitude,  and  in  no  way  the  wills  themselves,  which  remain 
exactly  what  they  were  before:  free  to  manifest  themselves 
in  new  common  modes,  that  is  to  say,  to  manifest  the 
general  will  in  new  conjunctures,  indefinitely.  If  the  agree- 
ment between  the  general  will  and  its  representatives  implied 
a  perpetual  agreement,  one  would  be  justified  in  remarking 
with  Rousseau  that  "the  sovereign  can  of  course  say,  at 
present  I  want  what  so-and-so  wants,  or  at  least  what  he  says 
he  wants;  but  he  cannot  say,  what  this  man  will  want  to- 
morrow I  shall  still  want,  since  it  is  absurd  that  the  general 
will  should  fetter  itself  for  the  future."1  The  characteristic 
of  the  general  will,  according  to  its  amended  notion,  consists 
precisely  in  that  it  will  never  be  able  to  say,  "What  this  man 
will  want  to-morrow  I  shall  still  want,"  since  " to-morrow " 
presupposes  a  new  agreement  of  wills.  It  is  therefore  not  true 
that  "  will  fetters  itself  for  the  future  "  by  giving  itself  repre- 
sentatives. No  doubt  the  representatives  may  exceed  the 
limits  within  which  they  should  keep,  but  that  is  a  simple 
question  of  precautions  to  be  taken,  which  concerns  the  politi- 
cal art,  and  which  in  no  way  affects  the  actual  principle  of 
representation. 

The  doctrinaire  opponents  of  democracy,  like  Guizot,  — who 
in  reality  have  themselves  only  plagiarized  Rousseau,  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  sovereignty  of  the  "  general  will "  that  of 
"reason,"  placed  outside  individuals,  promoted,  in  its  turn, 
into  an  entity  formed  by  the  same  process  of  logical  abstrac- 
tion, and  likewise  invested  with  omnipotence, — have  drawn 
from  Rousseau's  argument  on  the  incompatibility  of  representa- 
tion with  the  general  will  the  conclusion  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  is  an  absurdity.2    But  once  it  is  established  that 

i  Contrnt  Social,  Part  II,  Chap.  I. 

2  Cf .  Histoire  d<'A  orit/incs  du  gouvernement  reprieentatif  en  Europe,  by 
Guizot,  I,  99-115;  II,  129-153. 
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this  incompatibility  is  imaginary,  it  is  their  ooneltuioo  that 
turns  out  absurd.  The  corrected  notion  of  the  |ratnl  will 
also  disposes  of  the  other  objections  which  these  c 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  mid  which  they  I 
irrefutable.  Unless  the  right  in  conceded  to  the  minority 
"not  to  obey  what  may  have  been  decided  against  its  opinion,' 
that  if  (D  siiv.  "unless  society  i-i  kept  tn  a  permanent  ttabr 

of  dissidnti "  the  sovereignty  of  the  people*  according  ta 

(.iu.nl,  "dwindles  into  the.  sovereignty  of  the  majority.' 
Tins  argument  il  rndJnaU*  unsound,  because  there  is  so 
majority  ami  minority,  but  majorities  anil  minorities,  and  at 
Brnybody  balpl  -it.  mm  nomtiri  n  .mother  to  form  the  mayori 
ti^s,  the  sovereignty  really  resides  in  the  nation  at  large,  sad 
not  in  a  part  of  it.  A  majority,  considered  in  itself,  has  no 
absolute  rigfat,  DOT  ira  BxiatanM  of  its  own;  it  'tuiif-r*' 
only  the  power  of  the  general  body,  the  power  of  the  people, 
founded  on  right;  it  marks  the  passing  of  that  power  inv 
action.  Wh«n«Tfll  it  is  pet  in  motion,  the  aggregate  of 
forces  which  make  sua  evidently  mors  only  tn 

the  iliri-ri  inn  ■■(  tin-  majority  i  bat  tin'  duvet  ton  of  a  auwai 
is  nut  tin-  movement  itself  tint  tht  BMtarftsjtnl  and  centrifugal 
force*  which  compose  it.  As  for  tin;  minority,  that  is  tossy, 
tin-  elements  of  the  people  whose  tendency  did  not  prevail  to 
the  general  movement,  it  cannot  be  said  that  that  movemsl 
was  accomplished  against  their  will,  since  tbey  took  pan  » 
it;  the  result  only  disappointed  them,  but  in  no  way  did  vio- 
lence to  their  will.  In  the  same  way  is  refuted  the  objection 
of  those  critic*  who,  thinking  that  they  have  •loOMmstnled 
ilmL  "on  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  akes- 
I ute  right  resides  in  the  majority,"  extract  from  U  the  m- 
oloslon  that  "from  this  flows,  almost  neeossarily,  the  opyeia 

si I  the  minority."     It  does  indeed  "flow"  from  it.  if  lr* 

majority  and  the  minority  are  conceived  as  entities.     Fast  if 
it  that  the  expression  of  the  general  win,  viewed  :> 
accordance  with  the  rml  sin  nppones  mayortlan 

and  minorities,  whose  constituent  elements  change  nmsimmJli 
with  circumstances,  what  becomes  of  the  sourreof  this  aflsgiJ 
necessary  oppression?  Would  not  the  possibility  far  the 
"op]iressors"  of  to-day  to  lind  thrmsrlvM  among  the  "op- 
pressed "  of  to-morrow  set  ss  a  curb  on  the  tyrannical  peopea 
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sities  of  the  majority  —  which  are  not  deniable  —  if  majority 
and  minority  were  not  crystallized  in  a  permanent  form? 

The  principle  of  union  substituted  for  unity  thus  nullifies 
the  absurd  and  disastrous  consequences  to  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  leads  in  Rousseau,  as  well 
as  the  absurd  consequences  which  its  opponents  have  sought  to 
impute  to  this  doctrine.  At  the  same  time,  it  enables  us  to 
obtain  from  it  the  desirable  results  which  Rousseau  vainly 
endeavoured  to  establish.  His  principal  task  was  to  "find  a 
form  of  association  which  would  defend  and  protect  the  person 
and  the  property  of  each  member  with  the  whole  strength  of 
the  community,  and  by  which  each  combining  with  all  would 
nevertheless  obey  himself  only,  and  remain  as  free  as  before.'1 
The  Control  Social,  whatever  its  author  may  say,  has  not 
"given  the  solution  of  this  fundamental  problem,"  since,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  member  obeys  a  will  which  is  outside 
him,  a  being  superior  to  him,  which  is  all-powerful  over  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  which  I  uphold  brings  us 
nearer  to  the  solution  sought  for.  Rousseau's  assertion  that 
the  citizen  obeys  himself  only  in  obeying  the  general  will 
ceases  to  be  the  obvious  sophism  that  it  is  in  his  argument,  if 
the  general  will  is  understood  in  the  sense  which  I  give  it;  for 
in  that  case  the  general  will  is  no  longer  outside  the  member, 
and  the  latter  really  helps  to  influence  its  decision  on  each 
occasion ;  at  all  events,  he  sketches  out  the  main  lines  which 
his  spokesmen  and  his  representatives  define  and  develop. 
Even  when  it  is  the  opinion  contrary  to  his  own  that  prevails, 
his  will  is  simply  held  in  abeyance  on  that  particular  point, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  asserting  itself  in  other 
directions  with  perfect  freedom.  He  is  therefore  far  more 
likely  to  "  remain  as  free  as  before  "  than  the  member  accord- 
ing to  Rousseau,  who  pledges  himself  once  for  all  to  obey  the 
"general  will,"  without  even  knowing  or  being  able  to  foresee 
what  the  tenor  of  its  decisions  will  be.  As  he  recovers  in 
each  new  conjuncture  his  capacity  of  free  contracting  party, 
and  can  thus  always  feel  "his  own  master,"  it  is  he,  and  not 
the  member  according  to  Rousseau,  who  obtains  that  "moral 
liberty"  (Part  I,  Chap.  VIII)  which  the  social  contract  is  to 
ensure.  It  is  in  regard  to  him,  then,  that  the  "  moral  equality  " 
established  by  the  fundamental  pact  becomes  a  reality,  and  it 
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tsoj  Ul  bUom  flint  bm  ttftj  MJ  that  "  men  who  can  be  u- 
i'fju;i)  in  point  ol  itrtngth  and  genius  nil  become  equal  bj 

agreement  itmi  by  right"    (I'.irt    i,   Chap.    IX);  wb« 

Tin  in  l«  r^  MOOfdlog  to  Kousseau  "  Iwcoiuc    by  a 

•qui  "  in  bondage  to  the  "general  will." 

therefore  — "  it    is    if  you    like  an    aggregation,  bat  i 

association  "  (Part  I,  Chap.  V)  —  may  be  turned  n_ 

There  can  )■>■  no  ijii.-stinii  of  association  for  a  oolle 

in  which  the  adhesion  of  Die  parts  is  not,  or  is  no  1 

free  onion  continually  renewable  can  I 
make  it  a  veritable  1MIW)||I1isj 

Without  tli is  ciiinhtioii,  the  contract  itself  la  only  a  B 
ami   tin-   contractual   character  "I   the  ass)aatnf4fl 
in  the  net  winch  ooustitnbu  it.      I  him  in  Kousawan,  this  s 
obob  performed,  there  in  do  longer  uutMBtlng  j 
only  a  ■■sovereign  "  end  "subjects,"     If,  on  the  contrary,  tin 
association    Is.    1 1  1 1 1 1  ■  I  ■  -■  I    on    i  KirusaesuTs  whato 

fjabru  rise*  anew;  the  OOOtmotonl  character  of  the  aaaociatioe 
is  no  longer  an  illusion;  it  is,  so  to  speak,  its  living  and  is»- 
mortal  soul,  for  the  peremptory  reason  that  this  principle  —  tu 
express  the  whole  in  a  single  sentence,  which  sums  up  ts* 
foregoing  —  implies  not  a  social  contract,  but  social  oontraru, 
which  follow  each  other  in  an  indefinite  succession.  And  if 
we  "  in n.-. t  always  go  hack  to  a  first  iMiunlpQa)."  it  may  be  seai 
that  this  convention,  tins  original  social  contract,  nmiisU of 
a  single  clause,  i<[>.  there  shall  In  soninl  nuttnota. 

That  in  to  say.  It  stipulates  that  the  members  of  society,  all 
cijiiai  in  point  of  right,  shall  nut  use  hirer  in  their  1 1  Islrsss 
but  that  they  shall  negotiate  an  understand  ins;  whenever  aval 
life  has  raised  a  problem  of  common  interest;  and  that  tar 
understanding  thus  concluded  shall  be  law.  This  »s  thr 
"  single  clause  "  to  wfaieh  the  "fundamental  pact*'  of  anedtTs 
society  is  reduced,  instead  of  the  "single  clause. **  of  Bam 
seau's  contract,  namely,  "the  total  surrender  of  earn  ssisslr 
with  all  Ida  rights."  According  to  thin  [art,  it  is  liberty,  H 
is  the  autonomy  of  the  individual,  that  is  the  rule;  and  it  a 
only  through  ulterior  agreements  on  the  part  of  those  on* 
snrned  that  n  can  i..     . 

Mtaren 
-  ■  Mill  f 
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the  contracting  parties  to  reserve,  by  an  addition  to  the  social 
pact,  the  primordial  liberties  of  the  citizen,  on  which  society 
will  be  set  as  upon  a  rock  amidst  the  fluctuations  of  life  that 
will  continually  necessitate  new  agreements.  Thus  the  fun- 
damental pact,  with  the  clause  of  social  contracts,  far  from 
fettering  the  contracting  parties  or  keeping  society  in  a  per- 
manent state  of  dissolution,  will  give  a  double  guarantee  to 
liberty,  and  will  ensure  stability  as  well  as  unbounded  pro- 
gress; under  its  safeguard  the  citizens  will  not  cease  for  a  single 
instant  to  be  free,  while  being  subject  to  the  rule  which  they 
have  adopted  themselves ;  and  society,  founded  on  this  impreg- 
nable basis  of  individual  liberties,  will  be  all  the  better  able 
to  renew  its  life  continually  and  to  work  out  a  destiny  growing 
daily  more  worthy  of  mankind. 

XIII 

The  new  method  of  political  action  thus  appears  to  be  recom- 
mended by  the  data  of  experience,  as  well  as  by  the  reasoning 
of  speculative  thought.  By  a  coincidence  that  is  somewhat 
rare  in  practice,  experience  and  reason  combine  to  give  a  sort 
of  warranty  that  this  method  is  capable  of  solving  the  great 
problem  of  political  society,  which  is  to  ensure  the  co-opera- 
tion necessary  to  accomplish  its  objects,  while  safeguarding 
individual  liberty.  It  appears  alike  better  suited  to  the  con- 
ditions of  a  complex  society  with  a  multiplicity  of  interests; 
more  supple,  more  elastic  in  its  application  to  the  new  social 
relations ;  more  in  keeping  with  the  temperament  of  modern 
democracies,  which  are  refractory  to  sustained  political  action 
and  weak  in  public  spirit;  able  to  meet  these  deficiencies,  to 
help  in  awakening  public  spirit,  in  re-establishing  individual 
responsibility,  and  in  raising  public  morality,  by  the  mere  play 
of  the  forces  which  it  sets  in  motion.  To  the  extent  that  the 
present  system  of  stereotyped  parties  has  appeared  to  us  arti- 
ficial, irrational,  obsolete,  and  disappointing  in  its  results,  the 
new  method  presents  itself  as  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of 
things,  with  reason,  with  the  modern  spirit,  and  with  the 
object  which  it  lias  to  realize. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  no  lack  of  objections;  but  they 
can  hardly  be  of  a  decisive  nature.     For  the  most  part,  they 
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have  been  anticipated  in  the  foregoing  page*.     Already, 
the  solemn  inauguration  of  i 

promoters  exclaimed,  in  order  to  pron 
UttUtaltion;  "  Hut  if  a  ajwi^inl  agitation  were  set  oa  foot  (. 
each  |W>]  it  if-vl  .jil.sti'in,  what  ;m  •-rmrnioiu  waste  of  I 
of  time,  and  abilities  would  be  entailed.  Instead  of  ban 
an  lain  will  mil  Laapu  to  promote  national  i 
Reform  Union  to  secure  parliamentary  reform,  ft  Lib 
Society  to  obtain  religious  equality,  instead  of  all 
organizations,  would  it  not  be  better  to  form  one*  and  for  si 
a  federation  which,  by  focussing  the  opinion  of  tbe  ■ 
of  the  population  in  great  centres  of  political  activity,  ' 
lie  able  to  speak  on  any  question  that  might  arise,  with  all  tl 
authority  of  the  voice  of  the  nation?"  '  These  obi 
made  at  Birmingham,  are  inspired  by  WDMptiona  i 
industrial  life,  in  wMflfa  goods  are  turned  out  mnrr  nhmpljs; 
the  saving  of  labour  effected  in  their  manufacture,  f 
the  use  of  machinery  and  to  tlie  curtailment  of  i 
expenses  rendered  possible  by  the  concentration  of  p 
Hut  the  individuals  who  compose  a  free  society  are  t 
chines,  ami  political  activity  baa  nothing  in  cotEUMi 
industrial  output;  its  strength  is  derived  from  i 
consciences,  and  its  productivity  increases  in  th»  ratio,  ssrtef 
the  energy  economized,  but  of  the  energy  expended.  Tat 
more  opportunities  are  multiplied  for  tbe  citizen  to  duals' 
initiative  and  volition,  the  more  will  political  life  be  isftes* 
and  fruitful.  The  curtail nient  of  "working  ei proses"  a 
political  action  is  simply  a  curtailment  of  tbe  citizen's  exjae- 
dftUM  of  thought |  it  11  realized  in  the  highest  degree  seder 
absolute  regimes,  where  a  single  individual  thinks,  or  isns- 
[Hiseii  to  tliitik,  fur  everybody;  there,  indeed,  we  ass  a- 
"  waste  of  energy,  of  time,  "f  a'bi'.i' 

Hut  will  not  the  existence  of  severe]  oi_ 
fereat  objects  be  a  source  of  confusion  of  every  k 
not  these  organizations  cross  and  clash  with  r 
contending  for  adherents,   ami   will  not  the  latter  be  W  ■ 
tight  in   one  organization  those  who  are  their  ■ 
another?    Such  complications  are  quite  imaginary;  t 
occur  only  if  the  various  organizations  were  f 
i  Set  stove,  ess.  1,  p.  UK 
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creed  or  formed  otherwise  than  by  the  conscious  union  of 
wills.  The  liberty  which  will  be  the  basis  of  these  organiza- 
tions carries  with  it  the  principle  that  brings  order  out  of 
confusion,  by  differentiating  interests  and  ideas,  and  separat- 
ing them  from  the  personality  of  those  who  represent  them. 
In  communities  where  individual  liberty  is  not  yet  achieved, 
interests  and  ideas  are  not  sufficiently  differentiated,  and  men 
feel  the  need  of  sharing  pains  and  pleasures,  aversions  and 
attachments,  of  not  parting  from  one  another  for  fear  of  losing 
their  way  in  life.  Wherever  liberty  has  not  yet  become  an 
institution,  people  find  it  difficult  to  separate  the  man  from 
his  ideas,  or  to  make  a  distinction  between  them;  the  opposi- 
tion shown  to  any  one's  opinions  is  considered  as  an  insult  or 
a  personal  attack,  and  the  agreement  arrived  at  with  him  on 
certain  points  does  not  admit  of  divergencies  on  others.  But 
in  societies  in  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  where  clan- 
nish habits  and  ecclesiastical  notions  of  a  universal  creed 
have  been  shaken  off,  men  easily  conceive  of  one  another  under 
various  aspects  and  in  changing  combinations,  without  any 
unsettlement  of  their  personal  relations.  One  constantly  sees 
nowadays  persons  who  belong  to  rival  religious  sects  make 
common  cause  outside  the  Churches ;  people  agree  in  politics 
and  differ  in  scientific,  literary,  or  other  controversies;  they 
oppose  one  another  in  a  profession,  at  the  bar,  on  the  stock 
exchange,  or  elsewhere,  and  resume  amicable  relations  as  soon 
as  they  have  quitted  the  particular  field  of  contention.  These 
comings  and  goings  in  different  directions  denote  an  order 
all  the  more  perfect  that  they  assert  the  moral  liberty  of 
human  personality.  Why  should  the  same  attitude,  applied 
in  a  methodical  manner  to  political  problems,  which  have  in 
their  turn  been  differentiated,  be  productive  of  confusion? 

But  will  not  the  confusion  occur  in  spite  of  this,  and  to  a 
greater  degree,  in  the  consideration  of  political  questions  by 
public  opinion?  Who  is  to  settle  the  order  in  which  they 
will  be  submitted  to  the  national  deliberations?  How  will 
the  electors,  tossed  from  one  special  organization  to  another, 
be  able,  in  electing  their  member,  to  give  distinct  replies  to 
the  questions  raised,  if  there  are  several  of  them?  How  will 
it  be  known  on  what  question  the  electoral  verdict  turns,  unless 
plebiscitary  pollings  are  frankly  taken  on  the  problems  of  the 


day  iml.-|-'inl''i]tly  ol 

in  tlilN  I.iIVit  I  1MB,  09 

1   have  aln-ailj  replied  m  anticipation  to  these  ubjcr-tKm*  b 
point  tag  unl  '  'l'1'  '■'"'  Onndid*tej  wIid  tn  ill-'  ktandant-b 
<if  tin  moat  Important 01  the  uoft  aroint  eauaaej,  intheeyei 

of  the.    electors,    will    BOOM    m    In ■•'    n.    tfaa   electoral  atee-ph- 

ie  ■  ii^sitiiMi  ir.n  of  the  Questional  trill,  ti,.'tefoee,  u  • 
way,  take  place  automatically,  ami  the  ••[•-''tors  will  be  able  tt 
express  their  views  unmistakably  on  them,  when  »*— ^i 
their  inpi  Will  1 l/llisna,  without  there  being  any  need  to  tubad 
them  one  by  one  to  a  particular  v. it-  The 
electors,  on  the  things  as  well  as  on  the  won,  will  only  be  bun 
clearly  •  ■): 

Onthehypothaaia  that  the  distribntii 
leras  among  several  special  parties  eun  be  effected  < 
cotifusion,  will  not  tin'  nitiiri  tl  bhoaght  and  will   ■ 
sort  of   frittering  away,  dftmoUw  ol  Inota  general 
which  modtc  eootUteiuiy  tn  purpose  tad  order  i 
art  inn,  which  italgn  to  each  problem  it*  time  and  pU 
tag  tn  tin;  predominant  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  ■ 

b  ring  pfoeeea  will  ba  purely  apparent,  both   i 
pariaon  with  the  ad  *i  regards  the  ki  a 

Uok  are  brought  together  <a 
the  progranune  of  a  party  form  an  amalgam  and  not  a  t 

fin I  .ui-1  disjoined  according  to  opportunist  ■- 

tions  and  preoccupations.      Far  from  aggravating  t"  ' 
things,  —  which  would  not  be  very  easy,  - 
rather  favour  the  main  currents  of  political  thought  a 
check  the  unimportant  ones.    Mow  that  the  two  p 
like  two  rival  tyndieetaa,  bj   picking   an 
quarter,  eaeh  vote  counts,  thank*  to  tin-  ao  • 
which  it  may  bring  to  either  lyndieatoi  itv  vslne  u 
not  liv  nbal  it  is.  but  by  what  it  adds.     The  parti**  tl 

bliged  to  conciliate  awn  the  representative*  of  tl 
taneifn]  a  ■    fids  and  the  r 

toe  causes  now  brought  together  under  a  common  ftact  will  W 
separated,  and  left  to  their  own  resonrnea,  —  hnmoM  elliaam 

different  and  more  or  less  ephemeral  organ  r**t»a» 
will  be  neither  easy  nor  u  :    uke  placeman 

of  readjustment  in  the  value  of  the  electoral  rule*;  the  * 
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of  the  adherents  of  the  secondary  causes,  being  no  longer  so 
readily  available  as  reinforcements,  will  be  depreciated  in  the 
electoral  market.  As  a  rule,  they  will  be  dispersed  in  the 
great  mass  of  universal  suffrage  and  will  neutralize  one  another, 
leaving  the  field  open  to  the  adherents  and  the  opponents  of 
the  more  important  causes,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  which  will 
have  already  won  over  notable  sections  of  opinion. 

If  the  breaking-up  of  the  problems  entailed  by  the  new 
method  presents  no  drawbacks  whatever  for  the  working  of 
political  life,  will  this  hold  good  for  the  elector?  Instead  of 
sifting  the  problems  one  by  one,  will  he  not  prefer  to  accept 
in  a  lump  the  omnibus  programmes  guaranteed  by  the  old 
brand  of  the  parties?  This  is  quite  possible.  But  what  does 
it  mean,  except  that  the  elector  does  not  want  liberty,  and 
would  rather  remain  a  slave?  True,  we  cannot  apply  to  him 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  enjoined  that  a  slave  who  preferred 
slavery  to  freedom  should  have  his  ear  bored  through ;  but  we 
have  another  duty  towards  him :  we  must  strike  off  his  fetters 
and  throw  open  the  doors  of  his  dungeon.  He  must  be  en- 
abled to  become  free,  and  once  in  possession  of  liberty,  he 
will  learn  to  be  a  man. 

But,  will  it  really  be  a  matter  for  congratulation  if  the 
elector  prefers  spontaneously  to  embrace  a  single  cause  rather 
than  enlist  in  a  party  with  a  general  programme?  Shall  we 
not  have  to  fear  him  as  one  fears  the  classic  homo  unius  libri, 
to  dread  his  exclusive  devotion  to  a  single  cause,  his  fanati- 
cism and  his  intolerance,  which  may  hinder  the  compromises 
on  which  politics  and  communities  live?  By  no  means;  the 
new  method  obviates  this  danger,  which,  moreover,  is  far 
greater  for  the  permanent  parties,  whose  divergences  are  as 
irreconcilable  as  those  of  the  Churches,  because  they  are  organ- 
ized on  the  same  basis.  These  divergences  set  at  variance 
two  creeds,  two  traditions,  two  firms,  two  collective  amour* 
propresy  parted  as  by  a  gulf.  Under  the  new  system,  the 
member  of  a  special  party  will  find  on  his  side  opponents  of 
yesterday,  and  on  the  other  side  allies  of  yesterday,  and  he 
will  be  naturally  led  to  distinguish  the  men  from  the  moment- 
ary divergences  that  separate  them,  and  to  make  allowance 
for  ideas  and  feelings  that  differ  from  his  own.  The  tempo- 
rary single  issue  parties  will  thus  supply,  by  the  very  force 


me         dkhocraci   amp  roLinrAi.  pautim   [.„»> 

cif  their  <inistitmiMii   -,ui,\  their  olrjeet,  a  sort  nf  inocula 
■gainst  pwty  wbin  i  -■  ]-'i»m;  they  will  ti 

Kthooll  nl  BOtefaUMI  uad  bn  ■ 

I'.nl.   H    Rglilllt    I'll::,    will    ■■  of   tin-  rle. 

with  tliin  MpcMcntatinM  ^ptirrmt   n 

no   longer  elected   because   his  politic*]   teelu 
correspond  with  those  of  liis  const  it  ucnta,  bur,  ■ 
the  strict  agreement  of  their  views  on  a  sp" 
will    not    the    representative    become  a    mere  dele; 

us   simple    plebiscites?      In    reality   ' 
representative  govern  men  t  will  not  be  changed. 
senUtire  will    not    be   chosen   solely    to    interpret   1 
of  his  electors  on  this  or  that  prohleui,    i 
the  government.     As  the  performance  of  this  last  d 
not  admit  of  an  imperative  mandate,   the  member  i 
chosen  for  hia  knowledge  and  hU  character,  and  nut  o 
the  concordance  of  bin  views  with  those  of  kj 
the  problem  of  the  day.     Tin;  elei  tioiin  Will  have  unly  saaj 
of  the  ph-hi  ig  more  *- 

forwardness    in   the  national  rrrdiet, —  whnh  already,* 
tho  present  system,  is  oft.  n  n  a  plebi 

in  an  underhand  and   misleading   manner,  - 
nothing  of  it  which  may  affect  the  nature  of  rapt 
government. 

All  this  being  admitted,  does  there  not  remain,  i 
said,  one  insurmountable  objection:  bow  «>: 
to  recruit  political  parties,  and  to  train  i 
without  the  allurement  of  power?     Human  nature  bring  was 
it  is,  are  not  "  the  spoils  "  in  one  form  or  anoli  - 
from  which  there  is  no  escape,  am)  •>  h 
late  than  to  ignore  or  struggle  against?    In  the  l" 
i  *  nliirv  (here  were  eminent  thinker*  wbo  held  that  e 
then  practised  by  the  Crown,  was  essential  to  the  p 
i.t  the  British  pirMintirtHrj  rajgima.     Has* 
under  Ham  hu  words  b*4 ora  the  Cons 

Convention  ol  1787.  To-day,  altar  the  lapse  of  more  that* 
,  livery  school  l»y  knows  that  if  the  old  English  mr 
liatnentary  regime  lived  on  corruption,  it  also  died  of  it 
Must  a  similar  experience  be  recommended,  in  the  face  at  this 
to  democracy?    Before  assenting  to  such  a  propositioa.  " » 
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perhaps  permissible  to  propose  another  method,  ' 
taxed  as  a  visionary. 

But  why  spend  time  in  foreseeing  the  objections  which  may 
be  urged  against  the  new  method  of  political  action?  To  all 
these  objections  there  is  a  reply  of  a  very  summary  kind,  and 
of  an  irresistible  eloquence,  which  is  supplied  by  the  facts; 
tin'  existing  system  is  n.ill.ipsing,  and  i'ruiii  the  ruin  and  dis- 
order accumulated  by  it  the  new  method  is  already  emerging, 
as  a  human  being  comes  into  the  world  amid  the  throes  of 
childbirth.  The  old  parties  are  breaking  up  with  daily  in- 
creasing rapidity,  they  can  no  longer  contain  the  incongruous 
elements  brought  together  under  the  common  flag;  it  is  all 
Tery  well  for  them  to  go  on  bearing  the  old  names,  to  wrap 
themselves  in  the  ancient  traditions;  these  names  and  these 
traditions  do  not  succeed  even  in  disguising  the  absence  of 
common  ideas  and  aspirations,  which  is  too  obvious  to  admit 
of  concealment.  Compact  and  stable  majorities  are  only  a 
historical  reminiscence.  The  crumbling  of  parties  is  the 
rule;  intestine  strife,  schisms,  artifices,  and  manoeuvres 
intended  to  conceal  them  are  the  very  essence  of  their  ex- 
istence. Some,  like  the  parties  that  go  by  the  name  of  Lib- 
eral, live,  not  to  say  vegetate,  on  the  credit  of  their  past, 
which  is  becoming  visibly  exhausted;  others  carry  on  their 
business  by  appealing  to  the  vulgar  instincts  of  the  multitude, 
by  exploiting  their  ignorance  and  their  credulity,  by  flattering 
their  passions  and  their  prejudices,  others,  Again,  live  from 
hand  to  mouth  by  means  of  expedients,  of  hag^lings,  of  un- 
principled coalitions  which  are  formed  for  sharing  power,  as 
rogues  combine  to  commit  a  robbery.  The  gravity  of  this  state 
of  affairs  varies  in  different  countries  with  the  political  man- 
ners and  the  more  or  less  deep  roots  of  the  parties;  but  no 
country  is  free  from  the  evil;  England  itself  is  already 
attacked.  Everywhere,  although  in  different  degrees,  parties 
formed  on  the  traditional  basis  have  lost  the  power  of  discharg- 
ing the  double  function  which  was  the  object  of  their  existence: 
to  unify  the  various  shades  of  opinion,  to  make  them  a  body 
with  a  soul,  and  by  counterbalancing  one  another  to  ensure  the 
regular  play  of  the  political  forces.  Instead  of  achieving  these 
results,  the  system  produces  only  disorder  and  paralysis  of  the 
political  forces,  when  it  is  not  corruption  pure  and  simple. 


The  politicians  and  the  defenders  of  things  as  they  at*  I 
the  loss  continue  to  justify  the  maintenance  of  thia  system  by 
the  necessity  of  "party  government"  in  a  rapraeatsttn 
regime,  reasoning  like  Ugolino,  who  devoured  hi*  children  t> 
preserve  them  a  father.  But  with  many  h 
ill.*  uim-.Llitv  ud  the  corruption  of  the  parties  p 
lad  they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  find  a  substitute  for  t 
system.  Thi'V  uideoiiic  the  idea  Of  a  "  national  party," 
they  [BUgiM  to  bi  MMUtfatlly  pure  and  hunt-sl,'  simplt  1«U 
allow  themselves  to  Iw  taken  in  tow  hy  politie.il  sharpen  wae 
choose  to  exploit  th«  title  of  "  national  party,"  on  lio*  been  see* 
in  the  Itoutaugist  adventure  in  r'ranoo.  The  same  dJaf«1  ur 
spired  by  the  old  parties  has  of  lute  y«-ars  helped  the  fie  — 

tion,  in  different  a (trite,  si  SotnaUftj  I'opuiist,  and  otW 

putiea,  H  the  reader  will  recollect.  Anil  what  is  not  lam 
significant,  is  that  among  those  who  apply  the  present  *yiUa 
thijLiM  Ives,  belief  in  it  is  no  longer  intact.  Some,  who  raeuie 
indifferent  to  the  moral  havoc  wrought  by  the  system,  bat  van 
fii)  Hi  practical  difficulties,  would  like  to  reatriet  the  aeti*». 
of  the  partiea,  in  a  manner,  it  is  true,  which  would  in  reality 
end  in  their  Dompleta  destruction.*  othere  view  this  e 
ality  without  any  fliipleMillCi.  and  naively  d 
ing  for  tli e  present  parties  parties  of  "  right "  against  partis 
of  "wrong,"'  being  evidently  unaware  that  every  om  see 

'  "  Tb»  Mm  or  a  '  national  r*"T '  has  bera  In  lb*  »li  lor  aaaar  p»*».  mt 
we  have  said  n-awm  In  llilnk  that  lb*  Idea  baa  aJn-a*lr  lakaa  ium  la  mbi 
mind*  throughout  tlM  ■■■niiury.  Tbr  •iprrlrtKn  ol  UM>  Uwi  In  )w<  »•■■ 
■  ll*l(ii*l«l  Uilnlliipnl  Kiirflinhmfn  witk  lh»  ■<■!*■,  vl  ptMf  t"i  ir»  1 1 
(Hobm  attain:  "A  N>ii.-ul  Parly."  FaTfUatolf  Jnw*».  VaL  XLH.  aefi 
rf.  In  Um  mil-  volant  it  It  ilaldau-.  "Us  Nail-aval  Partj  H>''  ";-lav 
KauoasJ  Hurry  "  i  s'nutmtth  '  v«/ur»,  Nov.  immi. 

•  Itnriitic  in-  right  in  UmObM  sum,  )■  taw,  wwa  tb*  gPviiwi 1 1» aw. 

been  lakan  In  by  tli»  H'mi.mio  party.  ■  nwakvr  "I  Ibr  by 

i-omiultta*   ,'onndnl   (o   aw    bla  opinion  tiial 

r-nt ira-l v  withdrawn   (rum   par!)   aoMal      ih- 

and   iltr  puldk  M-rvir*  -  ami  lw  ilnuli  wlih  a 

withdraw  iIiht  itnrxtliin*  from  tbc  Amrruu  part  Ira.  u4  wbai  •- 

■  In  an  Interview  whlrh  I  ha>t  with  lb*  rl 
In  Hi-  xut  or    England,  tb*  a 
"  I."  hf  mmsrfcnl,  "  taki-  ■  Iwprfnl  tin  "I  II 
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adopt  the  label  of  "national  party,"  or  "party  of  justice  and 
uprightness  " ;  and  that  if  these  parties  are  to  have,  like  those 
of  the  present  day,  the  exercise  of  power  for  their  aim  and 
end,  that  is  to  say,  are  to  be  organized  on  the  same  basis  as 
these,  they  may  be'  exploited  in  the  same  way  by  selfish  inter- 
ests and  passions.  Amid  the  confusion  of  their  thought, 
darkened  by  traditional  forms,  they  are  groping  about  for  a 
more  genuine  and  more  "moral"  basis  of  political  action 
than  the  conventional  groove  of  the  existing  parties. 

This  basis  we  have  seen  laid  in  the  struggles  for  emancipa- 
tion throughout  the  United  States,  in  the  form  of  "  committees 
of  seventy"  or  of  "one  hundred,"  of  the  "citizens'  move- 
ments," of  the  "mugwumps,"  of  the  "leagues,"  or  "civic 
federations,"  all  of  which  represented  free  associations  of 
men  brought  together  for  a  particular  cause,  and  completely 
setting  aside,  for  the  nonce,  their  views  on  other  political 
questions.  In  these  movements  the  new  method  received  its 
baptism  of  fire  and  showed  what  it  could  do.  By  its  means  it 
has  been  possible  to  combine  all  the  living  forces  of  American 
society  for  the  struggle  against  political  corruption,  and  to 
win  victories  which  enable  us  not  to  despair  of  American 
democracy  and  of  the  government  of  the  people  by  the  people. 
In  the  sphere  of  the  great  national  questions,  as  well  as  in 
municipal  life,  everywhere  the  "  leagues  "  have  been  the  insti- 
gators of  the  civic  awakening;  all  the  great  reforms  which 
have  been  passed  to  purify  political  life,  beginning  with  that 
of  the  civil  service,  are  due  to  their  initiative  or  to  their 
efforts;  they  have  broken  the  prescription  set  up  in  favour  of 
party  tyranny  and  corruption,  by  opposing  to  the  traditional 
conventions  and  the  rigid  forms  that  congeal  and  stifle  every- 
thing that  falls  into  their  grasp,  liberty  of  movement  for  the 
citizen  in  public  life  and  the  full  light  of  free  consideration. 

The  same  method,  inspired  by  the  same  leading  ideas,  is 
passing  more  and  more  into  the  legal  forms  of  political  action: 
the  growing  restriction  of  the  powers  of  the  State  legislatures, 
legislation  by  means  of  constitutional  amendments,  submitted 
on  each  occasion  to  popular  ratification,  or  by  frequent  revisions 
of  the  constitution,  effected  by  constituent  assemblies  elected 

bo  to  take  their  place?  "  —  "  Henceforth  there  will  be  only  two  parties,  the 
party  of  right  and  the  party  of  wrong." 

VOL.   II  — 2  Y 
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ndJtoe,  the  ilfVf]n[miMiit  of  thai  i  nuttsnasj 

legislation,  are  so  many  devices  aimed  at  Ute  ■ 

■,,..:  thfl  parties,  which  are  entrenched  behind tl 
UgllWtUIWSj  s<>  many  measures  for  holding  in  ein-.k   t 

Itu)  .'iy-t;illi/.'i|    [..rces,   in  which   Hellish   i 
every  kind  bo  MflU]  !  ban  designs  are  e 

by  temporary  combinations,  which   interpret  mure   fai 
the  aspirations  of  current  Opinion,  Hie  real  and  mil  llie  f: 
tious  opinion,  and  pnfsari  the  formal  and  the  c 
from  taking  root  in  public  life. 

If  this  method    is  coming   into  more  and   more    regular 
use   in  the    Utu!<  not  unknown    in   w»|J«»J 

either.  The  three  great  reform*  which  rnwwed  v*-^"J 
during  tin-  second  quartet  o(  the  mneu-enth  century,  whirs 
have  given  religious  freedom,  parliamentary  reform,  sad 
economic  liberty,  to  what,  an  tbfej  due  but  to  the  effort*  U 
the  special  organizations  which  acted  firttrlh 
parties  or  even  fegs 
the    l'"ln  :■ 

Corn-Law  League?  Do  they  not  correspond  with  the  t 
tion  of  the  old  Liberalism  and  of  the  old  English  I 
popular  organizations  of  this  kind  formed  for  the  n 
a  preeise  and  well-defined  object  mlh 
an  ilea  which  appeals  to  the  individual  mind  and  c 
Again,  the  first  extra  -constitutional  organiutiooa  whioh  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  oentorj  witneeaed  in  FigtsH. 
were  they  not  also  formed  ou  the  same  basis  of  free  aasoenv 
lions  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  not  working  fur  the  partis*. 
bul  aimed  at  Lhe  coteries  which  had  monopolized  Perlmment, 
ami  did  not  the  parliamentary  parties  subsequently  srue 
on  <li'-  weapon  ol  eitra-oonstltutioaal  organization  in  etsW 
to  gel  control  of  the  electorate?1  Thr  mnark  uf  Jandssst 
I  iu  this  connect  ion :  "  It  is  life— IJ 
that  is  ancient  and  despotism  that  is  modern,  "• 

This,  in  fact,  is  ths  antithaait  afttleh  sums  up  the  oppesttasn 

of  the  tw ides  ol  political  action,  one  of  whkh  is  eaalasmsl 

in  "party,  "and  the  other  in  "league."  "Down  with 'party." 
and  "  l"p  with  'league, '  "  that  is  the  cry  of  the  political  <•*■ 
a,  m  bji 

,'t.fn*  A*****".  Casav  O. 
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lution  which  is  beginning  to  take  shape.  The  struggle  between 
these  two  political  methods  has  begun;  the  first  is  continually 
retreating,  the  second  is  advancing  in  spite  of  obstacles, 
because  it  is  the  logic  of  things,  the  mirror  of  life,  the  earnest 
of  the  future.  And  it  is  not,  it  is  no  longer,  an  idle  dream,  a 
mystic  longing,  to  apply  to  this  impending  change  the  words 
of  the  poet:  — 

"  Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 
With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws.'* 

XIV 

The  advantages  of  the  new  method  of  political  action  once 
secured,  the  great  electoral  problem  stated  above,1  the  problem 
of  the  organization  of  universal  suffrage  in  the  preliminary 
electoral  phase,  is  more  than  half  solved.  The  working  of 
democracy,  based  on  the  electoral  system,  has  revealed  a  grave 
difficulty :  how  this  system  is  to  be  put  in  practice,  how  to 
obtain  in  a  vast  electorate  that  previous  agreement  of  wills 
and  intellects  without  which  the  election  is  but  a  game  of 
chance  or  a  series  of  confused  and  disorderly  proceedings.  The 
principle  of  the  elective  system  is  inadequate  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem ;  it  is  powerless  to  fill  the  gap  by  itself.  As  the  State  had 
ignored  the  matter,  private  organizations  thrust  their  services 
as  election  contractors  on  the  community;  but  the  price  which 
they  charged  for  them  turned  out  ruinous  for  democracy. 
In  order  that  their  interested  services  may  be  dispensed 
with,  the  State,  I  have  said,  must  take  the  place  of  these 
extra-legal  organizations  in  such  of  their  operations  as  concern 
the  general  interest.  In  establishing  the  necessity  and  the 
legitimacy  of  this  liberating  intervention  of  the  State,  I 
have,  however,  pointed  out  how  inadequate  it  would  be; 
for  even  if  the  State  undertook  to  introduce  the  candidates  to 
the  electors  and  superintended  the  preliminary  pollings  for 
selecting  them,  the  choice,  the  classification  of  the  candidates 
according  to  their  opinions  and  their  merits,  would  have  to  be 
made  by  the  electors  themselves,  in  their  minds  and  in  their 

i  See  above,  Vol.  II,  pp.  611,  612. 
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Now,  the  extra-legal  organization*  have 

Bond  b Dooolizing  and  in  exploiting  electoral 

solely  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  State,  winch 
to  take  the   ueceaBary  measured,    hut  also  owing 
habits  o[  miml  which  they  have  developed  in  the 
■nodes  of  action  which  they   forced  on  the  latter,  and 


Urn 


have  enabled  then  if  obtain  a  Hurt  of  lien  orer  the  intellect* 
mill  th<-  consciences  of  the  elector*.  A*  long  as  no  nieaa*  have 
beu  discovered  h|  removing  this  moral  lien,  ' 
(.f  t.ln'  stati*  iti  the  preliminary.  "!•(■  toral  ojieraUons,  1 
!»'!>>-li<'i;il  il  llliqimHioinMj  may  be,  will  not  be  ■ 
destroy  the  monopoly  of  party,  *o  disastrous  (or  c 

TIil-  imtinn  ol  removing  this  lien  lias  been  found.  It  i*  the 
tum  BMthod  of  political  action  that  provides  it,  by  suhstitntinf 
for  stereotyped  parties  temporary  organizations  with  limited 
objeotai  It  is  this  method  which,  by  the  moral  liberty  it  en- 
RUI  ^.  «  ill  pre  their  full  value  and  their  full  force  U\  the  pre- 
liminary official  |«>l!s,  intended  to  supply  the  instrument  el 
analysis  and  synthesis  of  electoral  opinion  which  is  ■ 
present  bo  attirer*  d  ■■■    oomynf  theroa 

that  ie  In  say,  of  tliM  legal  regulation  of  candidature*  with  tht 
new-  method  oiertra-lega]  pnblioeeUon,  is  as  simple  a*  it  i*  f*.- 
reaching  and  frnitfnl  in  iis  consequence*.  The  electors  will 
all  be  Invited,  without  distinction  of  party,  to  eiprese  their 
nfflei  i  poll,  on  the  candidatures  pat  forward, 
to  pick  .mil  ohoose  Those  winch  hare  palled 

the  largest  number  of  votes  will  be  submitted  to  the  definitive 
vote  of  the  same  electors,  after  a  due  interval  of  time  for  the 
discussion  of  the  chums  of  the  selected  candidate*.  To  e* 
entered  on  the  preliminary  list  of  candidates,  drawn  up  by  the 
|mi1. lie  authority,  the  sspirante  to  a  seat  should  be  pot  he  lee* 
that  authority  hj  a  more oi  let*  considerable  number  of  elector*, 
as  is  required  by  the  "  Australian  system  "  in  the  United  StasM 
for  the  independent  candidatures  which  do  not  emanate  frost 
organized  parties.  But  here  the  law  will  complete  It  igssw* 
I  tarty  distinction*  ami  will  put  all  the  candidates  on  a  footing 
of  equality,  by  providing  that  each  shall  be  introduced  lw  t 
alike  to  preclude  the  ssag- 
ire rated  multiplicity  of  candidatures  and  bi  elicit  a  first  J 
crate  man  if  citation  of  the  political  view*  of  the  different  f 
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of  electors.  For  this  last  purpose  the  number  of  the  signatures 
required  in  support  of  the  declarations  of  candidatures  will 
have  to  be  high  enough  to  prevent  the  recommendation  of  the 
wire-pullers  alone  from  being  sufficient,  and  not  so  high  as  to 
complicate  the  procedure  of  the  introduction  of  candidates. 
The  public  authority,  in  its  turn,  will  introduce  all  the  candi- 
dates, without  any  distinctive  mark,  to  the  general  body  of  the 
electors  summoned  to  the  preliminary  poll.  This  poll  will 
yield  a  complete  census  of  all  the  shades  of  electoral  opinion; 
they  will  be  reviewed  like  troops  before  the  battle;  it  will  be 
possible  to  reconnoitre  the  electoral  ground,  which,  under  the 
existing  system,  is  more  often  than  not  hidden  from  the  view 
of  the  electors.  At  present  they  wander  about  on  it  as  in  a 
fog,  and  are  obliged,  in  order  not  to  lose  their  way,  to  accept 
the  password  of  a  party,  to  follow  the  flag.  Henceforth  they 
will  be  able  to  find  their  bearings  before  taking  the  decisive 
step;  fully  enlightened  by  the  result  of  the  preliminary  poll, 
they  will  be  able,  at  the  definitive  vote,  to  make  up  their 
minds  without  constraint  and  with  ample  knowledge  of  what 
they  are  about.  They  will  be  able  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
importunities  of  the  mercenary  guides  and  of  the  necessity  of 
accepting  their  offers  of  help.  The  traffic  in  political  labels 
and  the  monopoly  of  the  candidatures,  enjoyed  by  committees 
and  caucuses,  will  be  done  away  with.  Under  the  present 
system,  in  which  the  respective  strength  of  the  various  politi- 
cal opinions  often  remains  a  puzzle  even  after  the  election, 
and  by  which  the  act  of  the  election  is  performed  in  a  single 
stage,  without  any  possibility  of  reconsidering  it,1  the  tyran- 
nical authority  of  the  wire-pullers  and  the  blind  discipline  of 
the  electors  are  a  necessity:  as  the  candidate  who  polls  the 
most  votes  at  the  first  ballot,  which  is  also  the  last,  will  be 
returned,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  scatter  one's  votes;  they 
must  all  be  given  to  the  only  candidate,  whether  he  is  a  good 
selection  or  not.  Even  thoughtful  and  independent-minded 
electors  are  obliged  to  submit  to  this,  for  fear  of  bringing  in  a 
candidate  who  is  still  less  congenial  to  them;  they  choose,  if 
it  can  be  called  a  choice,  the  lesser  of  two  evils;  they  vote  not 
so  much  for  their  candidate  as  against  the  rival  candidate. 

1  In  English-speaking  countries  there  is,  with  bat  very  few  exceptions,  no 
second  ballot. 
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The  plan  of  preliminary  [mil*  will  put  an  end  to  dim  stale  of 
thing*:   it  will  no  longer  bu  possible  U>  liitirnl't 
by  the  risk  of  letting  tin-  rival  candidate  get  in  at  t 
p:n-uvM  iliM'L[iliiii'  *ill  beomfMtb.  lie  object! cm. 

Vet  the  beneficial  results  which  the  preliminary  pull*  will 
not  fail  to  produce  would  be  difficult  of  realization  if  ti* 
change  vm  fffiuBmfl  lo  this  legal  reform;  the  elector*  wo*U 
no  doubt  have  secured  the  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  the  ii 
ested  go-betweens  and  of  makiug  a  free  and  deliberate  choice, 
but  they  would  not  yet  have  tin-  jx>wer  of  doing  so,  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  a  previous  agreement  on  their  part 
would  be  almost  as  necessary  for  the  preliminary  poll  a*  it  is 
at  present  for  the  single  election.  The  in  trod  act  i  01  -I 
candidates  made  by  groups  of  electors  will  give  the  electorate 
at  large  a  few  hints,  hut  very  imperfect  ones.  That  being  an, 
will  not  the  present  party  system  regain  a  very  considerable 
portion  id  tin-  pound  which  it  hud  lost?  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  elector  in  bil  liewildcrment  will  let  hisoaelf 
OnH  Btore  In-  taken  1:1  t.iw  by  tin-  ),..[!).■.,  it;,,  mil  obh.'in.'l' 
tell  lam  for  whom  to  vote  at  the  preliminary  poll.  No  doubt, 
ill"  Hi:1'  poll  will  not  be  definitive  and  thai  the 
•laetOI  will  have  the  option  of  changing  hi*  rote  at  the  final 
•(taction  will  greatly  curtail  the  tyrannical  power  of  the  part*** 
anil  the  machine*.  Itut  if  one  is  obliged,  as  i*  probable,  to 
accept  the  guidaueeof  the  pattiea  in  the  preliminary  poll.  iWy 
will  inevitably  predetermine  the  malt  of  the  definitive  elec- 
tion; the  electors  will  be  able  to  choowt  only  between  the 
candidates  introduced  by  the  partial  at  the  poll;  that  ta  to  say. 
they  will  hare,  as  in  the  pTessni  day,  a  choice  hetween  im 
evils  only.  These  difficulties  will  be  completely  met  by  Ike 
system  of  •'  leagues  " ;  tlu>  previous  agreement  of  tie  eleetnr*  m 
view  of  the  poll  will  bo  effected  by  the  league*;  each  feagw 
rill  oomo  forward   with    ti  Bganli  array**)  la 

compact  masses  and  united  heart  and  soul  by  the  partif-alsr 
political  object  which  has  given  rue  to  ita  formation. 
arrive  at  the  general  render,- vouh  of  the  poll  with  colour*  flying, 
proclaiming  far  and  wide  the  name  of  ita  cause,  aa  well  aa  ta* 
names  of  its  champi-ms  whom  it  wi*he»  to  see  returned  to  Par- 
liament.  The  poll  will  Ih<  only  a  numerical  abstract  of  ta* 
forces  represented  by  the  ideas  and  >  1 
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ing  for  political  supremacy;  the  purely  external  analysis — to 
use  the  terms  which  I  have  already  employed  —  which  it  will 
have  produced,  and  which  I  have  shown  to  be  inadequate  in 
itself,  will  but  express  the  inward  analysis  that  has  already 
taken  place  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  different 
leagues.  In  short,  thanks  to  the  leagues,  the  previous  agree- 
ment between  the  members  of  the  different  groups  of  electors 
and  the  record  of  this  agreement,  which  are  the  raisond'itre  of 
the  preliminary  poll,  will  be  something  real  and  genuine.  It  is 
the  method  of  leagues  that  will  give  life  to  the  system  of  pre- 
liminary polls,  which  otherwise  would  be  likely  to  remain  a 
dead  letter.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  legal  organiza- 
tion of  these  polls  that  will  furnish  a  substance  and  an  expres- 
sion to  this  method  of  analysis  and  classification  of  electoral 
opinion,  and  each  provision  of  the  law,  framed  on  the  plan 
which  I  have  sketched  out,1  will  help  to  realize  it  the  better 
in  political  life.  The  preliminary  poll,  followed  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  claims  of  the  candidates  who  are  at  the  head 
of  it,  will  lead  up  to  the  final  election  as  to  a  synthesis,  — a 
synthesis  worthy  of  the  name,  for  it  will  have  been  really 
founded  on  an  analysis.  Carried  out  on  these  bases,  the 
preliminary  electoral  organization  solves,  from  a  certain  point 
of  view,  the  whole  problem  of  the  organization  of  universal 
suffrage,  the  greatest  present  weakness  of  which  consists,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  fact  that  its  working  resembles  a  synthesis 
without  a  previous  analysis. 

XV 

Other  solutions  of  the  electoral  problem  have,  it  is  true, 
been  proposed  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  decades.  They 
consisted  in  reforms  of  the  system  of  representation.  Two 
plans  have  especially  occupied  public  opinion.  One  of  them, 
by  a  singular  association  of  ideas,  not  to  say  of  words,  linked 
reform  of  the  organization  of  universal  suffrage  with  the  organic 
conception  of  the  State  and  Society,  with  that  theory  which  sets 
up  a  complete  parallelism  between  the  life  of  a  community  and 

1  Some  supplementary  details  will  be  found  in  Appendix  II,  where  I  hare 
entered  in  a  general  su mmary  the  changes  to  be  introduced  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  public  powers  with  regard  to  all  the  point*  which  I  am  considering 
in  this  Conclusion. 
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Iliat  of  a  lmni:in  befog,    Hill  pan&afia^  whi 
in  many  a  political  writer  or  orator  by  way  of  I 
apologue,  from  antiquity  don-nnards,  was  developed  mid  r 
to  tin'  level  of  a  system  in  the  oourssof  the  nineteenth  ^ 
After  taring  bean  bmraty  oofcUnad  in  the  speculations  of  1 
.u m i  BttheUtngj  Iha  organic  r 13  of  the  State  bloomed  in  Ger- 
many hke  a  luxuriant  plant.1     Thtfreatornf*oewlo|ry,Angnasi 

•  ■.<■  a  limited  1ml  oonapienona  plaoa  ■»  In*  theories  to 
th«  organic  oonoeptioa  o(  society*  In  England  Mr.  Herbert 
Baaaoar,  m  bis  bora,  extended  to  it  hi*  i«wertul  patronage. 
But  in  ptopoition  aa  it  intend,  tub  ides  shared  the  fate  that 

;  bafalla  eoaaaptionj  of  tin-  inti-llrct,  which,  in  one 
'  ility.  mad  which, 
iii  aonaaqoanoa,  an  apt  to  strike  every  imsginstioo— they 
become  turbid,  like  torrents  which,  starting  from  mournUm 
heights,  flow  over  nut  pbuna  and  laaa  themselves  in  the  mud 
lli"  analogy  between  society  and  the  human  body  waa  pocked 
to  the  point  of  discovering  in  the  structure  and  iu  the  work- 
ing  of  society  molecules,  sells,  lianues,  organs,  apjemtos  of 
orgauM,  etc.  Its  exponents  ended  by  translating  micuU  ectrara 
Into  natural  science,  as  poetry  is  set  to  mum.-,  and,  taking 

anal leal  and  pbysiologiual  terns  tot  |n.]h  ir:,l  naalitssa,  drew 

oonolnaiona  from  tbem  for  the  orgeaiu  I'miai 

of  vitv  different  mental  breadth  and  culture,  while  uttm  dis- 
avowing the  profession  ol  '  rj  in  ell  its  ngoer, 
concurred  in  tlie  idea  that  tlm  >lixcas«   of  ciuling  pntiunl 

due  t.i  the  fad  that  It  does  not  rent  on  an  "organic* 
basis;  dispersed  like  atoms,  Hrta  need  an  "or- 

ganic grouping";  universal  »ii(Trnw  wurk»  in  »  dt-plorakk 
manner  because  il  la  "inorganic,"  etc.  And  >■  i  ■■  —r\+ty  ha* 
an  organ  1  ute  nrgnnieanv* 

These  "organisms"  supply  the  polltioal  order  with  e  ready- 
made  stm  -  ..,■  "ciillretiTilnn 
of  interest  interest*."  Hepresentntive  govern- 
meiit,  therefore,  to  In-come  a  rrnlity  and  a  source  ut  life,  U 
substitute  order  for  anarchy,  should  he  founded  on  tbe**rrpre- 
sentation  of  social  interests," 'each  group  of  interests  oe  eaek 
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professional  category  forming  an  electoral  college,  which  would 
send  representatives  to  Parliament.  That  is  the  mode  of  group- 
ing of  the  electors  which  is  required;  that  is  the  "organic 
grouping"  because  it  corresponds  to  the  Hviug  reality.  On 
these  "  organic "  notions  is  grafted  in  some  persons  a  certain 
media' vul  romanticism,  which  looks  back,  witd  a  pleasing  e 
tion,  to  the  corporate  life  in  the  "  free  "  communes  of  tlie  olden 
time;  in  others  a  vague  socialistic  feeling;  in  others,  again, 
irreconcilable  opponents  of  the  order  of  things  sprung  from  the 
Revolution,  or  soured  reactionaries,  are  added  the  wish  and  the 
hope  to  stem  the  current  of  the  Revolution  by  means  of  a  sort 
of  "corporate  representation,"  to  curb  the  brute  force  of  n 
bers;  in  a  word,  to  muzzle  the  "many-headed  beast."  Thanks 
to  these  various  sentiments,  resting  oti  the  organic  theory  of 
society,  the  "  representation  of  interests"  has  been  proposed 
as  the  grand  electoral  remedy,  and  brought  into  the  forefront 
of  political  discussion. 

I,  for  my  part,  hold  that  this  mode  of  representation 
would  be  as  mischievous  in  its  consequences  as  it  is  er- 
roneous in  its  conception.  It  is  absolutely  false  that  there 
is  any  analogy  between  social  phenomena,  in  which  free 
will  plays  such  an  important  yiart,  and  biological  phe- 
nomena. The  relationship  between  social  studies,  or,  to  use 
the  fashionable  word,  "sociology."  and  biology  is  imagin- 
ary. The  terms  "organic,"  "inorganic,"  "organism"  are 
meaningless  when  applied  to  the  regulation  of  political 
relations.  They  may  be  employed  in  everyday  language  to 
express  an  idea  more  easily,  —  and  I  have  perhaps  myself 
hap|H.>ned  to  use  them  in  this  way,  — but  it  is  inadmissible  to 
erect  a  political  edifice  on  metaphors,  at  the  risk  of  building 
it  in  the  air.  The  "  social  organisms,"  the  "collective  organ- 
isms," which  are  offered  as  a  political  framework,  are  in  reality 
nothing  but  a  pure  abstraction  in  existing  society :  let  a  single 
group  of  social  interests  be  pointed  out  to  us  which  resembles 
an  organism,  that  is  to  say,  an  organized  body  with  a  separate 
life,  a  group  which  serves  its  members  as  a  complete  sphere 

pion  of  th«  "  mpremetatlon  of  inten-Bls."  It.  Ad.  Prion  (/.a  Jfewaraffa  el  I* 
regime  porUmrWairf,  Bru*.  1*H4,  t'Omanitation  de  la  tlbert*  e!  tr  devoir 
ficial,  Brui.  l«fi),  Muni'  "f  whose  ideas  1  do  not  ftliarx,  I) lit  lhi>  lu[iiiu<M  of 
wbote  iDSpiiitlinii  ]  iviutily  admit. 
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of  nisbsBoe.    A  oonbiiutloa  of  ladividndii 

in  [HOfwiloinl,  or  pursuing  ft  mum]  uini,  repnwuU  unlr  a 

rests    1)1     these     individuals;    It     i     j.ri'wIiU    the    UltTT 

united  under  a  certain  Mpeoti  and  it  is  enough  u>  new  t" 

OOthni  aspect  fur  t;,.  clinppNr.     Il  u 

u  lUasion  to  L«-hi*v,-,  in  jir.-snit  oondltioat,  I  . 
lagttwgroop  l<>r  l!i<-  individual  a*  a  basis  of  political  life, 
■■>.■  "cum  to  oonaidet  society  in  its  mruphyaie.il  mail 
"take  U  a  |>ivot  realities,  that  is  to  say,  collectivities  ■ 
so  to  speak,  spontaneously  from  tin'  very  lie-art  uf  a  ctituitri .  ~ ' 
An  abstract  •■ntity  can  !«_■  made  out  of  a  group  as  well  M  oat 
of  uu  individual;  ilir  DOBflnta  origin  of  the  subject  of  the 
abstraction  makes  no  difference;  an  individual  springs  just 
as  well  from  the  very  heart  of  the  nation.  If  the  individual 
has  bnoOfM  ft  logical  ahftatoni  La  UK  French  phihMopbns  of 
the  eighteenth  eeiilury,  anil,  as  1  have  pointed  out,  even  in 
Itentham,  this  is  because,  they  viewed  the  relative  in  hiss 
under  the  aspect  of  the  absolute,  and  transformed  htm  into* 
being  complete  in  himself.  Now  the  champions  uf  Urn  repre- 
sentation of  "collective  organisms"  proceed  in  precisely  th* 
same  way  with  the  economic  or  professional  rsitiegqricn,  each 
of  which  tliey  transform  into  a  [lermaneiit  and  complete  sphere 
of  i-ilitical  life  in  all  its  man i festal inns.  It  ■•  tberVfnrc 
through  the  same  prism  of  '•  metaphysical  unity"  that  tnry 
riow  the  groupings  of  "uncial  interest*. "  To  clothe  tbrm 
with  a  substantial  form  n.  ■,  redw-e  tbrm  I* 

grouping*  of   interests   in   the   narrow,  utilitarian  anna  «f 
the  word. 

But  if  political  representation  is  organized  on  the  basis  of 
these  grouping,    it   will   ba   merely  organising  the   natta 
interests  in  the  State;  it  this  mode  of  clans  inflation  is  a 
for  universal  suffrage,  it  will  lie  simply  increasing  o 
and   aggravating    tie-   aril    ■  t     the    -listing 
regime.     "  Interests  "  are  already  tmly  tiw  ■ 
in   political  assemblies.     The  render  will  remember  the  r 
mark  applied  to  the  American  House  of  Ifipi— itntiias.  thai 
every  interest  is  n  <  .xeept  the  general  rnmt- 

est.      Everywhere  people  are  only  too  mucb  guided  by  pf 
oupfttiona  uf  groups,  of  trade-unions,  of  localities,  even  i 

'  Prim.  U  Jtm^rtit,  IW- 
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it  ia  not  avowed  with  the  candour  of  the  representative 
of  an  Alpine  constituency  in  Switzerland  who  voted  against 
the  phylloxera  law  because  there  were  no  vines  in  his  canton.1 
There  cannot  be  too  many  efforts  made  to  induce  the  electors, 
and  consequently  their  representatives,  to  step  out  of  the  nar- 
row groove  of  the  particular  and  to  take  their  stand  on  the 
general,  on  the  national.  It  would  be  a  grievous  mistake  and  a 
sail  misfortune  if,  after  centuries  of  struggle  for  emancipation, 
the  antagonisms  of  interests  and  the  selfishness  of  classes  were 
invested  with  a  legal  form  conferring  on  them  political  in- 
dividuality. No  doubt,  a  community  lives  on  interests,  as  man 
lives  on  bread,  but  in  a  society  whose  life  is  not  a  mere  greedy 
scramble,  interests  ought  to  be  made  dependent  on  ideas,  which, 
divested  of  the  personal,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  narrow  and  paltry 
element,  are  alone  able  to  establish  the  harmony  of  justice 
among  the  diverging  tendencies.  Far  from  facilitating  the 
manifestation  and  the  classification  of  political  opinions,  the 
separate  groups  of  interests  would  hamper  them  systematically, 
placed  as  they  always  will  be,  by  the  law  itself,  in  the  contracted 
sphere  of  their  special  preoccupations.  Every  political  problem 
unconnected  with  these  preoccupations  will  throw  the  members 
of  the  "  social  combination  "  into  confusion.  The  question  will 
bo  put  to  the  citizens,  but  the  electors  will  always  have  to 
repl}-,  whatever  the  subject  may  be.  as  traders,  as  agricultural- 
ists, or  as  manufacturers,  etc.  The  group  may  be  as  "organic" 
as  yon  please,  its  members  will  be  like  "dispersed  atoms"  when 
confronted  with  all  the  variety  of  national  questions;  they  will 
often  exhibit  more  divergence  and  more  incoherence  in  their 
opinions  than  many  a  citizen  belonging  to  different  groups 
of  interests.  Even  supposing  that  professional  freemasonry 
produces  a  community  of  views  strong  enough  idem  sentire  de 
repubtica,  this  community  of  views  will  still  have  to  be.  brought 
out  at  the  elections.  How  will  this  be  done,  especially  in  a  large 
combination  numbering  thousands  of  members?  The  problem 
of  establishing  a  previous  agreement  of  the  electors  remains 
therefore  untouched,  and  the  system  of  "organic  representa- 
tion," of  "  representation  of  interests,"  leaves  everything  as  it 
was!     If  there    is  anything  worth  noticing    in  the    ideas  on 

'Quoted  by  Nimia  Or../ (.■x-I'resideiit  of  the  Sails  Confcieralinn).  Jtturfu 
et  portrait*  politique*.  1S!T>,  ]i.  115. 
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which  it  is  founded,  it  I itbal  !  ■■•■  I  only  <->>!n  hi  nation  which  e 
supply  a  sphere  for  electoral  Action  is  the  "  grouping  of  similar 
interests  ";  but  as  this  similitude  van  only  assert  itself  really 
within  the  limits  of  a  particular  problem,  "the  only  e 
1. 11  in  u'liifh  is  truly  organic  (I,  who  am  ignorant  of  btulogy, 
will  substitute  for  the  word  'organic*  the  wunl  'rational') 
ami  truly  ivr,"  ia  |  BPmhuwtioH  according  t«  the  prubls! 
In  otiMf  words,  the  system  of  representation  of  tile  mU-n 
hi,-nt iiini   mill  u  demoa  iUclf  in  a  i 

brings  us  back  to  the.  method  which  I  advocate,  as  tbr  only 
mil'  that  can  solve  the  great  electoral  prob 

On  the  other  band,  U  lh.  n-  li  Urjr  ground  for  th 
that  the  authorized  representatives  of  the  "  inl*-n-»U**  find  it 
difficult  to  get  iul"  tin-  legislature*,  which  art*  monopolin-d  by 
lawyers  and  liiujiiiiliticd  politicians,  this  «-vil  uitgbt  be  r 
died  without  abandoning  the  whole  national  n  prnesnrnlii 
tlic  "interests."  Tin-  autliei.tii?  representatives  of  t 
and  other  interests  might  l«-  provided  with  a  --articular  • 
of  entering  tlic  ebainben  and  giving  the  latter  the  IrnHhuf 
their  special  knowledge.  A  place  might  lie  found  fur  tbrm  u 
toe  upper  house,  in  the  senate,  by  bestowing  a  proportion  of 
ihe  neats  on  the  great  social  organizations  and  the  onnatitules1 
bodies  —  chambers  of  commerce,  agricultural  societies,  trad**' 
unions  ami   iii.i-'  leaned  so-*i-*li-*a,  uniTrru- 

'ii-ehes,  great  public  bodies  (such    as,    in    Praam,    tat 
Cour  iU    Cauotion,    the    ' 

OomptU).  Their  sole  mission  being,  from  tbeir  special  r-w 
petanoe,  to  advise  tbe  reimaeatetireB,  duvet  and  in-iin-t 
ol  universal  suffrage,  these  spoaatiaasj  ■■!  the  "interests* 
would  play  tli'1  pai  nieal  assessors,   ia 

th<-  .1  .--rinliln's.  I'n  prevent  then  losing  this  ftfaararler, 
and  to  preclude  the  creation  of  a  new  category  of  politi- 
cians, or,  at  all  events,  of  a  class  of  political  —nT-hria-\  it 
would  be  well  to  limit  the  duration  of  their  mandate  le 
the  discussion  of  a  single  bqiigeL  This  rneaenre  will  be- 
ilitate  the  rotation  which  it  would  be  neri  n»-rr  fc> 
the  country,  wbkca 
wniU. I  appoint  special  representative*  by  turn*,  an  tb*  trow, 

cat*  that  might  be  reserved    for  iliem  in  Use  ■ 
would    not   allow,    for    instance,    trades ■uniuos   of   cv«-r 
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dustry    and    of   every   district  to  be    all    represented  at  the 
a ame  time. 

XVI 

A  second  method  of  classifying  the  opinions  of  the  electors 
which  has  been  proposed  of  late  years,  and  which  has  attracted 
far  more  attention  than  the  representation  of  interests,  ia 
that  of  proportional  representation,  which  would  admit  into 
national  assemblies  not  only  the  predominant  opinions,  but  all 
opinions  in  the  exact  ratio  of  their  numerical  strength.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  this  book  we  have  witnessed  the  introduction 
af  this  problem  into  politics  by  T.  Hare  and  J.  S.  Mill.'  The 
reader  will  remember  the  exceptional  importance  which  the 
illustrious  philosopher  attached  to  the  idea  of  "  personal  repre- 
sentation" for  the  future  of  democracy,  and  the  qualifications 
which  I  have  been  led  to  make  on  this  subject,  while  recog- 
nizing the  grandeur  of  Hare's  conception  and  the  clear-sighted- 
ness with  which  he  had  discerned  the  new  conditions  in  which 
political  society  had  to  work.  Since  the  days  of  Hare  and 
J.  S.  Mill,  the  idea  has  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
world,  it  has  found  ardent  champions  in  all  latitudes,  and  it 
is  proposed  as  the  great,  the  best  means  of  organizing  univer- 
sal suffrage  and  regenerating  political  life  at  the  same  time. 
The  opposition  which  the  idea  encountered  from  writers  and 
legislative  assemblies  has  not  been  less  determined,  although 
it  was  not  inspired  liy  the  generous  feelings  that  animated  its 
champions  who  engaged  in  a  crusade  against  the  majority  sys- 
tem, that  iniquitous  and  brutal  system  which  confers  all  power 
on  the  half  plus  one  of  the  persons  voting,  crushes  minorities 
by  reducing  them  to  a  sort  of  political  slavery,  warps  the 
foundations  of  representative  government,  and  inevitably 
spreads  demoralization  and  corruption  in  public  life.  Various 
forms  of  proportional  representation  were  contrived,  which 
were  to  ensure  a  more  and  more  correct  reproduction  of 
all  opinions.  The  objections  which  were  made,  ami  which 
are  still  being  made,  to  these  schemes  are  by  no  means  all 
conclusive.  Some,  which  condemn  proportional  representa- 
tion, because  it  would  lead  to  a  crumbling  away  of  parties  and 
stifle  the  "organic  "  spirit  of  the  nation,  to  use  a  term  with 
i  See  above,  Vol.  I,  pp.  104-112. 
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which  we  are  already  acouaiuted,  or  because  the  electoral  pro- 
cedure entailed  by  it  veold  be  extremely  cainpliiaUd,  ar* 
uti  warranted  or  exaggi  do  not  " 

dlMOnlCBI  Ll"'v  niily  |irme  the  tenacity  of  Umj  prejudices 
I  In-  iu\.'frr.ili'  habits  which,  ana  blindly  opposed  to  all 
tiou.    Bui  it  U  also  unquestionable  that  pn>|Kirtlonali 
be  ■fetend  it  would 

prising  if  this  mi  Co*  material  of  a 

regime  is  Limiatd  likl  ttkstol  httagli  garment  in  which 
can  be  made  only  with  pieces  cut  out  of  the  fabric  itself 
Every  political  reform  intended  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  regime 
makes  a  hole  in  it  at  some  other  place,  which  out  be  per- 
ceived at  ouce,  n  will  only  be  re  waled  later  tin  by  experiener- 
The  Mintfoal  proposals  which  1  have  just  made  myself,  and 
which  1  am  ftbovt  to  supplement  iu  the  following  p«*T».  will 
probably  not  escape  this  fate  either.  The  sole  poj 
make  a  correct  estimate  of  what  will  he  (rained  and  what  lot 
by  Hi--  change.  That  il  the.  whole  secret  of  the  political  art 
Squalls  free,  ben  Ihi  religious  <-uthusiasin  which  sniaslis 
the.  champions"!  proportiooa]  r-  |  ircsentalion  and  fnioi  tb*  luftt 
disdain  professed  fur  it  by  its  opponents,  I,  for  my  part,  hold 
that,  all  things  considered,  ahb  reform  would  show  a  rralsnrr 
of  advantage*  for  representative  government,  because  it  is  ahlt 

toanjorca  i ■<■■  equitable  distribution  ol  poUUaaJ  bsaVvjaVJ 

and,  at  any  rate,  U)  convey  the  idea  of  it  to  the  electors,  la 
give  minorities  a  standing,  to  increase,  in  certain  nupmls.  the 
independence  of  the  elector,  and  to  make  the  monopoly  of  tW 
dominant  parties  Ism  as ■lnsivc 

Ibit  while  admitting  that  these  important  results  may  W 
obtained,  I  cannot  help  seeing  that  this  total 
tiou  would  not  of  itself  solve  the  problem  < 
tiou  of  universal  suffrage.  It  deals  with  one  part  «f  tab 
problem  only,  with  that  which  const itutr*  the  last  net  of  the 
electoral  drama;  of  the  preceding  acts  the  plans  of  propor- 
tional  representation  take  noaccnu'  r<>  aaness- 

plished  automatically,  as  if  they  were  something  that  anas  ef 
itself.  The  system  proposed  by  the  eminent  initiator  of  the 
reform,  Thomas  Hare,  is  the  first  to  reveal  this  omission,  sad 
in  the  most  flagrant  manner  1  will  recall  tin 
this  system  here :  each  elector  has  but  ooe  vote,  can  p 
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but  one  member,  whatever  the  number  of  the  seats  to  be  filled 
up;  but  he  is  free  to  put  down  on  his  voting-paper  the  names 
of  several  candidates  in  the  order  of  his  preferences,  firstly 
the  one  whom  he  wishes  as  his  first  choice,  and  then  the  one 
whom  he  wants  next,  and  so  on.  When  the  votea  are  counted, 
the  first  step  is  to  divide  the  total  number  of  the  voting-papers 
hy  that  of  the  seats  to  be  filled  up;  the  quotient  determines 
the  number  of  suffrages  necessary  for  a  candidate  to  be  elected. 
The  electoral  quotient  once  fixed,  the  votes  of  the  candidates 
who  head  the  lists  are  first  counted.  As  soon  as  a  candidate 
has  reached  the  figure  of  the  electoral  quotient,  he  is  declared 
to  be  elected,  and  the  voting- papers  which  contained  his  liiirae 
are  eliminated.  If  his  name  is  still  found  on  the  remaining 
voting- papers,  it  is  disregarded,  aud  its  place  is  taken  by  the 
candidate  who  comes  second  on  the  voting-paper  and  who  now 
moves  up,  for  the  counting  of  the  votes,  into  the  first  line, 
being  followed  by  the  candidates  mentioned  after  him  on  the 
voting- papers,  who  thus  all  go  up  one  line.  The  counting  of 
the  votes  is  continued  on  tlio  same  plan  until  the  number  of 
seats  to  be  filled  up  is  exhausted.  When  instead  of  a  surplus 
of  votes  the  candidates  of  the  first  choice  have  a  deficit,  this 
can  be  made  up,  in  a  similar  way,  by  the  subsidiary  votes,  of 
the  second  or  third  lino,  bestowed  by  other  electors,  on  con- 
dition that  their  vote  is  no  longer  of  use  to  their  first  or  their 
second  choice.  The  candidates  of  the  first  choice  who  cannot 
obtain  the  electoral  quotient  are  eliminated,  and  their  votes 
are  transferred,  on  the  above  plan,  to  the  candidates  who  come 
after  them  on  the  voting-paper.  Whenever,  in  spite  of  the 
transfers  effected,  there  still  remain  seats  for  which  no  one 
has  obtained  the  quotient,  the  one  who  gets  nearest  to  it  iB 
declared  elected.  Thanks  to  this  plan,  which  demands  from 
the  elector  no  effort  but  that  of  writing  on  the  voting-paper 
his  favourite  candidates  in  the  order  of  his  preferences,  each 
group  of  electors  whose  number  is  equal  to  the  quotient 
is  sure  to  obtain  one  representative,  and  not  more  than  one. 
No  vote  or  suffrage  of  eventual  preference,  given  to  a  can- 
didate able  to  attain  the  quotient,  will  be  lost;  that  is  to 
say,  that  each  elector  will  have  his  representative,  his  mem- 
ber, expressly  chosen  by  liiin,  and  the  members  will  be  the 
really   free   aud  deliberate  choice  of  the  electors   and  the 
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genuine  representatives    of   public  ufiuin.ni    in    all  iU  « 

nhifltw 

Vi -t  |  Bloats  siTiiiiuy  <>f  thia  plan  shows  that  t 
results  which  it  holds  out  cau  be  obtained  only  un  « 
nl  ■  previous  ugrr.-m.'nt  ||  fco  aba  names  of  tbe  O 
Ik>  put   down,  or  I'vi-n  ■■!■■  to  than)  number,  and  u  to  the  a 
in  which  the  pttftai  I  of  the  traa 

of  potM.  I  f  an  understanding  is  nut  urind  at  befor 
each  of  these  points,  the  votes  may  easily  be  scatter* 
distributed  in  a  way  that  does  not  correspond  to  the  «■ 
toe  diflmut  opbuua  (tor  instance,  the  a " 
of  U  DpinfoQ  who  Organised  thxmselvea  thoroughly  will  get 
the  better  of  the  representatives  of  another  opinion  who  ar» 
twice  as   numerous,    hot    not    nrgniilBUi) [    or,    again. 

happen   Hurt   -  the  quotient,   or  that  lie 

latter  may  be  assigned,  by  means  of  the  transfer  of  ■oJfrafet, 
i  ■!  'Inures  at  the  rxpeoae  of  thaee 
irbo  have  bean  put  in  the  first  line  (but  in  too  great  numlrn 
to  obtain  the  eleetora]  quotient). '  Tbobritta  three  aatowaid 
results,  nothing  short  ol    I  .-nniuttoa  would 

ha  required.     The  grouping  Implied  by  Hare '»  plan  may  U 

absolute  liberty  and  remarkabld  elasticity ;  it  mast, 
be  made.  ()n  what  basis  aod  in  what  way  ■ 
mode?  To  thia  there  it  no  reply  la  Hare.  He  aeea  only  t»o 
netsonagM  on  the  electoral  stage,  the  candidate  and  theeleeeor, 
and  appears  tn  be  unaware  of  the  presence  of  third  \m  maw, 
the  bllow-citisens  of  thia  elector,  without  whom  the  latter  la 
powerless.  He  claims  for  his  system  the  title  uf  "ijalai  af 
individual  independence," '  but  is  it  not  the  independent*  el 
a  man  who  is  anapaodad  in  tbe  air? 

This  uncertainty  as  to  tbe  way  in  which  the  elector*  • 
combine  to  ensure  tbe  quotient  to  a  candidate  of  their  pt 
etiee,  and  the  risk  of  watti-ring  the  electoral  rotas  to  no  p 
pose,  haa  had   something  to  do  with  the  favour  which  i 
shown  to  another  system  of  proportional  reprea 
M  .   In  the  name  of  "system  of  litis." 

principle  of  this  system,   somewhat  varied  I 

1 1l  l*  pnulblt  Hut  ih.  roll!***  nl  pmhaMmiv  ■!< b<  'In 

Ulc  fon*  -f  Ihne  nhJ*rO™«   »""  "»*7  —•**•<  n      I  Ih    1     I  !■■■■ 

■  Tht  XkcttoH  of  Ittpwtali**.  Lim4  .,  IU  *«.,  I  an.  r  ue. 
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which  have  been  devised  and  which  has  been  adopted  in  Switz- 
erland and,  quite  recently,  in  Belgium,  is  that  the  electors 
vote  for  candidates  classified  by  parties,  each  party  having  its 
list.  When  the  votes  are  counted,  the  seats  are  distributed 
among  the  parties  in  proportion  to  the  votes  obtained  by  the 
respective  lists;  and  once  this  distribution  is  made,  the  seats 
falling  to  each  party  are  assigned  to  the  candidates  on  its  list 
who  have  received  the  most  support.  The  number  of  lists  not 
being  limited,  every  combination  of  electors  may  bring  forward 
its  own  concurrently  with  the  existing  parties,  and  if  it  reaches 
the  party  quotient,  it  will  have  its  share  of  parliamentary 
representation.  This  system,  which  is  meant  to  ensure  to  all 
opinions  a  place  corresponding  to  their  numerical  strength, 
and  in  a  safer  and  easier  way  than  Hare's  plan,  in  reality  does 
not  ensure  anything  more  than  the  correct  representation  of 
parties.  Now,  the  distributive  justice  to  be  realized  in  repre- 
sentation is  due  first  and  foremost  to  the  electors  and  not  to 
the  parties,  which  are  too  often  artificial  and  conventional 
entities,  and  are  the  first  to  pervert  the  representation,  by 
forcing  the  hand  of  the  electors  through  the  moral  coercion 
which  they  wield  over  them ;  the  tyranny  of  the  majority  plan 
is  but  a  complement  of  the  tyranny  of  the  parties  over 
their  members.  Will  that  oppression  be  put  an  end  to  by  the 
system  of  lists?  This  seems  to  be  doubtful.  The  success  of 
the  list  being  set  up  by  the  law  itself  as  the  supreme  object, 
little  heed  will  be  paid  to  the  individuality  of  the  candidates, 
the  label  will  be  voted  for  more  than  ever,  the  notion  of  "  regu- 
larity "  will  survive,  and  with  it  the  organization  of  stereo- 
typed permanent  parties.  The  free  competition  of  the  parties, 
secured  by  the  system  of  competition  of  the  lists,  will 
curtail  the  power  of  the  regular  parties;  it  will  make  a  breach 
in  their  rampart,  but  will  not  demolish  it,  for  it  is  not  the 
dualism  of  parties  only  that  is  the  source  of  their  electoral 
monopoly  and  their  oppressive  power,  but  still  more  their 
permanent  character,  which  confers  on  them,  to  repeat  an  ex- 
pression already  employed,  a  sort  of  moral  mortmain  over  the 
electors.  And  the  permanent  parties  will  retain  their  privi- 
leged position  so  long  as  the  electors,  for  want  of  another 
method  of  electoral  combination,  are  obliged  to  accept  their 
promptings,  in  order  not  to  scatter  and  squander  their  votes. 
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The  free  oompttWOB  of  Uftl  will  pnriit  an  outlet  for  iadr 

pendent  minds,  h»  ■'■-*  at  Urge  would 

not  be  able  to  benefit  by  this  liberating  enactment  unless  it  ha* 
a  basis  of  decimal  oombtnaki  -f  tlw  rrgular  per- 

ties.     Proportional  ism  does  not  supply  this,  it  dors  nut  ill  tl 
gap;  the  jtist  i-->-  whi.li   ii  offers  remains   in  the  air;  it  ia  tut 
apex  uf  an  edifice  which  Ills  neither  walls  n 

These  walls  ami  this  foundation  are  provided  by  th*  a 
which  I  advocate.     Superadded  to  thia  method,  proportional 
representation  ia  a  happy  com  pi.- turn  of  it;  it  Intuwi  a  legal 

sanction  on  the  pvaotkaj    au! nny  in.uwl    by   lay   mrthui 

u>  tin-  nriou  o|  bi  the  jw 

.  .1.  in. irk.  ll..'  place  then- which  brliaag*  to 
them.  Brought  together,  by  tht  ojM-ratioD  of  thia  i 
on  the  basil  nl  particular  problems,  classified  a 
according  to  their  rational  affinities 
ttitnuttlrf*  by  the  natural  play  of  things,  without  any  n 
matical  or  other  contrivance;  at  the  preliminary  poll  sera 
opinion,  embodied  in  a  league,  will  give,  forth  all  iLa  rules, 
and  nothing  but  its  votes.  If  a  proportioualist  system  ia 
added  thereto  in  the  ooontilif  of  the  vote*  at  the  -I 
i'li-< 'lion,  the  eouitable  distribution  of  rotes  effected  by  the 
ptltllrafalirj  poll  will  be  able  to  paaii,  an  to  apeak,  straight  into 
tin-  pnetneti  of  Parliament,  or,  bo  HM  another  metaphor,  tbaat 
votes  will  be  coined  into  parliamentary  mindatss)  reperaratsu; 
their  exact  value.  That  ia  the  service  which  legal  p*"j«- 
tionalism  will  render,  and  it  can  never  do  awn;  it  caaart 
create  the  value,  the  precious  metal  mast  be  brought  to  it  afkrt 
having  been  laboriously  extracted  from  the  political  anil-  Tt* 
method  which  I  recommend  will  offer  the  meant  of  eitrartiac 
the  metal  and  will  enable  it  to  be  supplied  properly  cat  see* 
of  exact  weight,  all  ready  for  the  hall-mark.  The  difficult)'* 
and  drawbacks  which  api«%ired  to  attend  the  applicaiiaa  sf 
th>-  proportional  ■  itb  the 

method.  The  "system  of  lisu"  will  no  longer  threats*  tt 
realiae  a  spurious  justice,  a  purely  arithmetical  justice,  in  rep 
resell  tat  ion,  because  the  parties  will  no  longer  be  artificial  sal 
conventional  entities,  but  conscious  unions  of  will*,  broefW 
about  by  a  particu  the   notion  of   "  regularity  ' 

being  eliminated,  none  of  the  "competing  lit U  "  will  be  a  mm 


label  or  a  sign;  the  respective  strength  of  the  various  parties 
being  known  beforehand,  thanks  to  the  preliminary  poll,  there 
will  be  less  temptation  to  vote  blindly  for  the  names  put  on 
the  list  in  order  to  make  its  success  more  certain. 

Hare's  system,  theoretically  more  perfect,  will  be  still  better 
rehabilitate d  :  it  left  unsolved  the  question  how  the  electors,  able 
to  procure  for  a  candidate  the  electoral  quotient  by  their  united 
votes,  are  to  bring  about  th  is  union  [  the  system  of  leagues  and 
of  the  preliminary  poll  will  do  it.  The  scattering  of  votes, 
which  seemed  likely  to  rob  the  system  oF  its  advantages,  is  ob- 
viated by  the  double  concentration  effected  through  the  leagues 
and  the  preliminary  polls.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  various  opinions  and  the  popularity  of  different  candi- 
dates, which  would  have  led  to  haphazard  decisions  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  candidates  to  be  brought  forward  and  the  order 
of  preference  to  be  given  them,  is  dispelled  by  the  results  of 
the  preliminary  poll  and  replaced  by  exact  calculations.  The 
rum  plication  in  the  counting  of  the  votes,  due  to  the  transfer  of 
preferential  suffrages,  will  be  greatly  reduced,  thanks  to  the 
diminution  of  the  number  of  the  candidates,  some  of  whom  will 
be  eliminated  by  the  preliminary  poll,  ami  to  the  greater  con- 
centration of  the  votes  on  the  names  of  those  who  have  obtained 
most  support  in  that  poll.  Thus,  by  leaning  on  the  method 
which  I  recommend,  Hare's  system1  recovers  its  stability,  can 
be  easily  and  usefully  applied,  and  the  theoretical  superiority 
which  it  possesses  over  the  other  systems  of  proportional 
representation3 — in  securing  the  electors  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  seats  with  the  greatest  amount  of  individual 

1  I  mean,  of  course,  not  the  original  plan,  —  expound ■■  I  l.\  Mill,  which  sup- 
posed that  tlie  whole  country  would  form  a  single  electoral  ml  lew  ami  Hint 

isolated  cleetovs    1 1 . ■  1 H r r ] I ; i ;  1 ; J  even    In  liifTl-n-Ilt  districts  I'll. I ]. I    e.ituliitlp  li,  procure 

the  ([iiot lent  for  a  candidate  <if  llieir  clinks,  and  form  I. leal  constituencies,— 
nut  Hare's  system  applied  to  constituencies  willi  i_'c"irni  |, local  I  hi  miliarias  ami 
a  limited  numlw-r  i>f  scats,  as  ii  is  worked  in  Denmark  (on  the  plan  of  Anelrnc, 
Hare's  emnhttor),  ami  an  il  has  just  liecn  Introduced  in  the  colony  of  T*s- 
mania,  where  il  >  idds.  it  would  appear,  (joixj  results. 

»I  alluile  es]M-cliilly  to  the  .lifT'-reut  varieties  of  the  system  of  llsta  Btld  a 
fnrtiori  to  ihc  two  oilier  tyjics  of  representation  of  minorities  — the  limited 
vote  ami  the  cumulative  vote,  with  which  the  reader  Is  acquainted  (son  Vol.  I, 
pp.  111.  Ml,  li;n,  and  ilic  inadequacy  nf  which  is  admitted.  Tim  reader  will 
remember  that  it  »:n  the  stsicm  nf  the  limited  vote,  Introduced  hy  the  Ennlish 

Reform  Kill  uf  In'.Y.  Mm    .rivi-  rise  tn  the  f  initiation  of  tie   !  '■ .  r  r iluini  i  '.iiJi.e-. 

and  succumhed  to  its  efforts. 
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independim 

this  method  a  living  r.  iliiy 

If  even  the  proportionals t  principle  were  rejerUrd —  whirs 
would  be  a  pity  —  Hare's  plan  might  still  be  of  use;  it  con- 
tains ail  idea  independent  of  the  proportional  i 
almost  as  fruitful  as  that  of  personal  representation  —  ttw 
preferential  vote.  Being  adaptable  at  once  to  all  the  e 
modea  in  force, — general  ticket,  dl  '  :•<*  »l»e- 

lions,  elections  by  two  stages,  —  it  would  supply  a  valnaUr 
instrument  for  the  e hiss ificat ion  of  opinions,  and  would  aha 
serve  as  a  lever  for  elevating  poUtJesJ  manm-m.  It  wo«M 
lead  even  the  inosi  p;irtj --ridden  sjaeUsi  to  coin  pan*,  to  judge, 
to  marshal  tho  various  shades  of  opinion  and  the  merits  of  tot 
men.  Ab  the  second  or  tin-  third  oboiOM  "f  lb*  eleetwr,  1st  W 
effective,  will  have  to  fall  on  candidates  oT  more  or  less  diftVr- 

■  ■lit  ['oniplt'sioji  to  liihou  n,  : 

his  horizon  and  will  counteract  blind  sectarian  intolerance  and 
narrow  cliquish  exclosivcness.  The  candidates,  in  their  tsxn, 
having  to  conciliate  the  electors  of  the  adjoining  shads*  of 
opinion  in  order  to  get  their  subsidiary  vote*,  will  wadset 
their  campaigns  w  itli  more  moderation  and  decency ,  they  will 
hare  nun.-  to  liw  tli. 111  g;iin  by  those  rancorous,  tttmeka  «-i 
slandering  matches  indulged  in  by  candidates  of  differ*** 
fractious  of  t  In-  party  and  their  friends  who  have  talks 
out  even  more  thun  by  candidates  of  diametrically  opansnv 
opinions,  and   «  ii  i ■  ■  I ■  m  •■ 

ment  and  a  source  of  profound  dsOJOl  nussss. 

The  moderation  which  they  will  have  to  display  will  Ian 
nothing    in  common   with   the  opportunism   ami   the  I 
riding   practised  nowadays  by  so    many  candidate*    i 
to    please  everybody :    to  succeed,   a   iraixliilat* 
have  to   be   put   in   the   first  line   by   a  c 
ber  of  electors;  ami  lie  cannot  become  tbsil 
inspires  them   with   implicit  confidence,   which   f 
unable  to  win  by  equivocal  deelaraltoos  and  asabi 
tudea.     The  votes  in  the  top  line  will  come  I 
:  mi  members  of  the  party,  who  will  1 
to  plainly)  on  the  other  hand,  to  obtain  th«"  - 
other  groups  of  electors,  the  candidate  will  lie  equally  « 
to  stats  frankly  how  far  the  agreement  between  him  an 
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extends,  and  his  greatest  skill  will  consist  in  honesty  to  every- 
body. Combined  with  the  method  of  leagues  and  of  prelimi- 
nary pollings,  the  preferential  vote  will  enhance  their  power 
of  true  classification  and  effective  combination  of  opinions! 
and,  consequently,  the  genuineness  of  representation,  even 
independently  of  the  application  of  the  proportional  system. 
The  preferential  vote  might  be  applied  at  the  preliminary  poll, 
minus  the  operation  of  the  transfer  of  votes,  however,  which 
will  not  be  needed  in  this  electoral  phase,  since  it  is  not  yet  a 
question  of  the  definitive  election.  The  preferential  vote  at 
the  preliminary  poll  will  be  confined  to  a  simple  indication  of 
preferences  on  the  voting-papers,  which,  however,  will  be  of 
great  assistance  as  a  guide  to  the  electors  for  the  definitive 
election  and  will  facilitate  their  final  understanding;  while  at 
the  definitive  election  the  preferential  vote,  followed  by  the 
transfer  of  votes,  will  help  to  bring  about  the  concentration  of 
the  votes,  all  the  elements  of  which  will  have  been  already 
prepared  in  a  manner  as  rational  as  it  is  effective. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  mode  of  election  by  two  stages, 
which  certain  politicians  and  writers  consider  a  very  suitable 
means  for  the  organization  of  universal  suffrage.  All  that 
there  is  to  be  said  on  the  value  of  this  mode  has  been  said  by 
J.  S.  Mill ; l  his  verdict  cannot  be  reversed.  I  will  only  point 
out  that  the  method  advocated  by  me  possesses  all  the  advan- 
tages attributed  to  election  by  two  stages,  and  is  free  from 
its  undeniable  defects.  The  office  of  filter  of  public  opinion, 
wrongly  assigned  to  it,  is  discharged  by  my  method  with  a 
fulness  and  a  genuineness  to  which  no  other  can  lay  claim. 
It  is  this  method  which  brings  "the  light  in  the  election  and 
the  honesty  in  the  law v  that  Taine  expects  from  the  two 
stages  system.:  It  conies  to  the  rescue  of  universal  suffrage, 
inadequately  informed  about  men  and  questions,  to  enlighten 
the  conscience  and  the  intellect  of  the  electors  on  both,  and 
not  to  ask  them  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  some  intermediate 
power  and  pay  no  heed  to  the  sequel  which  is  beyond  their 
influence.  On  the  contrary,  it  keeps  the  elector's  mind  con- 
stantly on  the  alert,  from  the  moment  of  the  inception  of  the 

1  Considerations  on  Rrprrwntativ*  Gove rnmcnt,  Chap.  IX,  "  Should  there  be 
two  stages  of  election  ?  " 

1  Du  suffrage  univcrscl  et  dc  la  maniere  dc  voter,  1872,  p.  44. 
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candidatures,  and  even  before  it,  down  to  the  time  of  the  £ 
vote;  it  works  fur  his  potitlonJ  ndnnirtnil ;  it  rouse*  ami  rtim 
kites    In*    i -ivic  mugf  ;     it  doea  not  allow  him    to  shift  kw 
IMLXHUitllHlJ   U)  nllitT   shoulders,  it  develops  it  to  him 
:i-  ni  tlnisi'ivtiosiilici  >T«al  suffrage!*  n 

of  its  power  nor  maimed  in  its  influence  by  a  morn  or  ls» 
■umptltiOQfl  device;  n  remains  the  foms  H  oriyti  ut  fim 
political  act  throughout  all  the  phases  of  electoral  life. 

The  preliminary  pollings  will  even  impose  additional  d 
and  efforts  on  the  citizens,  which,  from  a  certain   point  ef 
view,  appears  to  involve  a  grave  drawback:  a  double  i" 
campaign  will  nol  n  tiie  electoral  1 

NOM  men's  rnilrTTM  note,  In  a  general  way,  it  may  ha  m 
tm  this  poiut  that  political  agitation,  even  of  the  n 
kind,  is  not  necessarily  an  evil;  it  la  unwholesome  when  it  « 
!.  when  it  lumsoii  a  subject  of  pure  "invention,  when 
it  beats  the  air;  but  it  U  not  iterQa  »»§«  it  is  enlisted  nt  tbi 
service  of  ;i  genuine,  i-unse,  when  it  awakens  the*  ennsdenca  wt 
'-■  of  his  rights  and  of  k» 

duties   In  tin-   public    iveul.     T ike  sura  of  obtaining  tkv 

results  nf  whole-;.  i  doubt  important  toavssi 

electoral  tunnenntjr.  lint  tins  •  ■.  .ri-,n.ts  not  so  murk  in  the  ■■* 
tiplicity  of  tin-  >■'.  H  in  the  frequency  of  »U- 

tions.     It  winilil  t !  >]{<,  in  adapting  the  rale** 

multa  serf  multum  to  the  occasion,  to  intensify  the  action  nf  ikt 
electors,  to  demand  from  the  in  the  maximum  of  their  effort*  at  i 
given  moment,  but  also  to  make  the  interval  between  the  bhb*- 
featataotu  of  this  action  as  long  as  possible.  The  prelissmert 
pollings,  applied  to  general  elections  held  at  longer  briar***. 
would  but  enhance  the  value  of  the  national  verdict,  wkark 
would  be  given  with  more  reflection  and  with  a  aenaa  of  lis  pet 
sibility  increased  in  proportion  to  the  greater  dnrsssoa  irf  tbt 
mandate.  To  keep  the  nation  and  its  representative*  in  torn* 
with  one  another,  iu  spite  of  the  longer  intervals  batrnsen  tat 
elections,  it  will  be  enough  to  adopt  the  system  of  renewal  *t 
assembles  by  instalments,  which  will  enable  the  new  espwv 
tions  of  public  opinion  to  penetnts)  regularly  into  the  Boa* 
with  the  minimum  of  disturbance  for  the  country.  I  wanhl 
accept  fur  asiemblics  chosen  by  universal  nffrng 
periodicity  of  elections  established,  for  instance,  for  the  t 
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Senate,  a  third  of  which  is  renewed  every  three  years,  at  any 
rate  that  which  is  fixed  for  the  American  Senate,  which  is 
renewed  to  the  extent  of  one-third  every  two  years. 

But  would  not  the  long  duration  of  the  parliamentary  man- 
date, extending  to  six  years  and  more,  make  the  mandate-holder 
too  independent  towards  his  constituents?  would  it  not  weaken 
his  sense  of  responsibility?  The  latter  is  not  unimpaired 
even  in  the  present  day,  under  the  regime  of  more  frequent 
elections.  It  does  happen  that  in  important  conjunctures  a 
member  behaves  in  a  way  which  a  great  number  of  his  con- 
stituents, perhaps  the  majority  of  them,  entirely  disapprove. 
But  when  he  seeks  re-election,  the  political  situation  has  radi- 
cally changed,  the  grievances  of  the  past  are  thrust  into  the 
background  by  the  preoccupations  of  the  present,  and,  under 
cover  of  these,  the  member  gets  off  scot-free  and  can  begin 
his  old  game  over  again.  In  any  event,  the  punishment  does 
not  follow  the  offence ;  justice  in  electoral  matters  walks  with 
a  halting  step,  as  it  does  elsewhere.  What  would  happen  if 
the  term  of  the  mandate  were  prolonged?  The  reader  will 
remember  that  among  the  various  cures  for  the  political  disease 
proposed  in  the  United  States,  there  was  one  for  ensuring  the 
continuous  responsibility  of  the  representative  by  giving  his 
constituents  the  right  of  unseating  him  at  any  moment,  as 
Bentham  had  already  suggested.  Heroic  as  this  remedy, 
which  clashes  with  our  habits,  may  appear,  I  hold  that  it 
deserves  serious  consideration.1  To  keep  the  representative 
up  to  the  mark,  and  get  the  electors  to  have  an  eye  always  on 
him,  is  not  a  result  to  be  despised  if  it  can  be  obtained  by  this 
plan.  It  would  be  a  better  means  of  keeping  the  member  in 
the  right  path  than  the  imperative  mandate,  for  this  makes 
the  mandate-holder  a  machine  and  destroys  real  responsibility, 
whereas  dismissal  coming  after  the  event  would  leave  him  his 
liberty,  that  is  his  responsibility,  but  would  render  it  genuine, 
would  give  it  a  sanction  by  making  removal  follow  on  misbe- 
haviour. Xo  doubt  if  the  principle  of  dismissal  were  adopted, 
its  application  would  have  to  be  subjected  to  precautions 
against  the  improper  use  that  might  be  made  of  it:  thus  dis- 
missal would  have  to  be  pronounced  by  a  number  of  electors 

*  Cf.  on  this  point  Henry  Si<igwR*k,  The  Elements  of  Politics,  Lend.  1897, 
p.  555  et  tteq. 
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equal  to  nut  less  than,  half  of  the  voters  at  lb*?  I 

if  th<-  neubw  do  longer  possesses  the  coundt-noe  of  half  I 

electors  of   bnl  eOMtllMBOJf  it  is  only  right  that  lie  l" 

[,,■-.■    In,    si'  if.         I  ill.      \   ■■[.■111.    ..I    ■■<■   .: 

pronoun..  ■  particular  aW 

of  Mob  nwrnbai  oanaol  ■  <  in  this  point  X 

Ifaffat,  Um  kmtrtoB  pabliaitt  already  quoted,  devoted  a»  b 
is  toprofwrtii>ii;ilisin.  .ikindons  it  in  favour  of  tin*  >i 
representatives,  because  he  considers  that  their  oontii 
responsibility  is  of  more  imiinrinnnn  {or  Hie  proper  working af 
representative  government.1  —  I  have  shown  that  the  eteeti-e* 
method  of  appoiatmaal  to  pnblh  nfboe  ought  '"  '■■  limited  i 
legialatQK  ■ 

judges  in  partioular  mi-lit  m.t  t.i  L-  Milij.-rt  to  popular  elee 
hut  to  prevent  them  Irom  shirking  I  .  -v  In  the 

poopk  uu   btdJ  Hdaqmn  bierarrbical  i 

rjaloo,  n  •Tvn  babied  tba  nprH  o>  <vr/»  of 
lulu  i  H  v.  the  oittsanfl  might  be  given  the  right,  not  of  r 
bag  the  judges,  but  of  unpaajobing  them  in  the  supreme  roan, 
which  would  decide  tba  dim  after  a  public  trial.     The  law 
will   Si   tin*  number  of  electors  whose   inb-r  vent  ion  ■ 
iiocessary  for  the  impeachment  or  the  offending  judge,  I 
will  Ik>  do  need  to  make  it  as  high  a*  that  for  I 
a  member  of  Parliament;  but  it  will  hare  to  b*  i 
enough  to  prevent  such  a  grave  controversy  being  n 
out  sufticiL'Ut  foundation. 


XVII 

■  vpotlicsis  that  the  method  which  I  advocate,  a 
plated  bj  tbeohangea  prop  '■■rals 

all  the  desired  results  in  the  electoral  phase  of   political  1 
how  will  the  nexl  phase  be  adapted  to  it,  that  which  I 

with  the  entranc --nuiirr*  into  the  p 

cincta  of  the   legislatire  assembly'*  <If  there  are  no  1 
permanent  parti  ■..  iln-rn  will  r~  *- 

permanent  raajori-j . 

questii 1  tin-  Dake  of  Wellington,  frightened  b 

of  the  abolition  ol  tlw  rotten  borottgb 

1  Sugftumtu  ea  d'lrmminW.  ^  lift- 
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j, 

government  be  carried  on?  "  —  how  will  parliamentary  govern-  ^r    * 

ment  work ?^  In  reality,  the  catastrophe  would  not  be  more  J*  sy^ 
terrible  than  that  which  so  alarmed  the  hero  of  Waterloo;  c/^  ^  r 
now  as  then,  it  woukLbe  nothing  more  than  the  destruction  §jr  ^o**" 
of  something  rotten.  <The  orthodox  doctrine  of  parliamentary  ^  ^ 
government,  which  presupposes  "two  great  parties"  in  the  ^ 
chamber,  and,  under  the  English  system,  a  ministry  natu- 
rally homogeneous  and  united  and  jointly  responsible  to  the 
chamber,  has  had  its  day.  The  "two  great  parties"  have 
ceased  to  exist;  in  almost  all  parliamentary  countries  the 
assembly  is  now  composed  of  more  or  less  numerous  shift- 
ing groups,  which  do  not  admit  of  any  permanent  classification. 
In  consequence  the  majority,  at  least  the  constant  majority,  is 
a  fiction,  the  homogeneity  of  ministries  a  farce,  their  soli- 
darity a  blind,  and  their  responsibility  a  delusion.  Warped  in 
its  foundations,  the  regime  inevitably  produces  all  those  evils 
which  have  become  the  very  essence  of  parliamentary  life:  the 
chamber  being  divided,  it  can  only  give  birth  to  a  weak  gov- 
ernment, which  is  continually  fighting  for  its  life;  to  keep 
in  power,  the  ministry  is  obliged  to  make  concessions  right 
and  left,  to  manoeuvre  and  to  abandon  all  idea  of  a  firm  and 
consistent  policy  feeding  the  votes  of  the  members,  it  is 
forced  to  obtain  them  by  endless  civilities,  which  enable  the 
representatives  to  reward  the  devotion  of  their  electors;  the 
interference  of  members  and  favouritism  become  the  rule  in 
administration;  the  power  of  the  ministers,  which  is  coined 
so  extensively  into  electoral  favours,  excites  jealousies  and 
ambitions,  and  their  precarious  position,  which  makes  them  an 
easy  prey,  encourages  the  intrigues  and  the  coalitions  directed 
against  them;  the  overthrow  or  the  maintenance  of  the  minis- 
try being  the  real  objective  of  parliamentary  debate,  questions 
are  not  considered  for  their  own  sake,  but  are  gambled  with 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  moment;  the  same  practices 
being  available  to  all  alike,  coalitions  are  broken  almost  as 
soon  as  formed  and  lead  to  ministerial  crises  at  frequent  inter- 
vals; the  ministries,  being  the  outcome  of  coalitions,  are  com- 
binations of  heterogeneous  elements  just  placed  side  by  side, 
of  conflicting  interests  and  aspirations  which  ipso  facto  neutral- 
ize one  another;  the  solidarity  of  the  ministers  is  reduced  to  a 
desire  to  remain  together  in  power  as  long  as  possible.     And 
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no  change  seems  to  \w  of  any  avail;  with  no  way  out  of  a, 
apparently,  this  state  of  affairs  end*  •ml;  in  discrediting  p 
liament&ry  government  and  in  keeping  the  country  inad 
of  constant  uneasiness. 

The  perfect  logic  with  which  the  critics  of  partis, 
ways  establish  this  rigorous  connection  of  nauae  at 
leads  must  nf  them  to  the  following  conclusion^  a 
jii:iji>ritv  nut  be  OOMfcJteMI  we  must  rrvurt  to  the  i 
Ol   pMUunMtfUJry  government !     And   tliey  do  t 
conclusion  «lu i'h  ittrn  them  in  the  (mm,  so  to  sp— -k,  to  vst, 
that  if  parliamentary  majorities  an  constantly  breaking  ■ 
the  reason  is  that  these  majorities  are  artificial;  I 
are  artificial,  the  reason  is  that  there  are  no  mure  n 
that  they  cannot  be  obtained  any  longer,  and  that  DM 
tions  must  be  sought  for  the  tottering  edifice  in  the  place  w 
those  which  have  collapsed.     The  inexorable  realities)  of  ti " 

I  this  only  too  eloquently,  it  is  all  of  : 
electors  and  members  are  still  exhorted  to  constitute  ta* 
"two  great  parties";  to  excite  their  emulation,  ts*  ajfassalt 
is  quoted  to  thnu  of  that  highly  practical  English  peopk 
which  is  careful  to  divide  itself  regularly  into  Whip  sad 
Tories,  and  there  kcdm  to  be  no  inkling  that  the  great  parti- 
are  like  the  proverbial   Roland's  mare,  which  poawssssd  ersfr 


good  quality,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  dead.  Instead  >J 
clinging   I  a  .  would  it  not  be  better  so  try  t* 

extract  tli''  eeaenoe  of  p-ulcine  nl  try  government,  and.  «t> 
frankly  admitting  its  new  predicament,  to  adapt  it  to  last 
predicament?  To  secure  this  result,  it  would  only  be  neecssnrj 
to  extend  to  parliamentary  life  the  principle  which  governs  u> 
new  social  relations,  and  which  is  that  of  union  Mbatitabnl  aw 
unity.  Parliamentary  relations  cannot  be  aught  bat  a  ntfsr 
doetion  of  those  I  the  preeinetaitf  l*arliataeat, 

and  it  is  a  perversion  of  language,  not  to  say  worse,  to  applj 
the  epithets  "normal  and  rational "  to  the  working  of  partav 
inentariMm  on  the  basis  of  a  one  and  indivisible  majority  wane 
is  henceforth  contrary  to  nature.  Conformably  to  ti*  are 
mbfnj  can  h»  only  a  reaear 
vousof  the  reon  i  inns  lisliulisl  ■■[ijuliaat 

met  to  come  to  understanding*  which  will  adjust  the  diiiyset 
Interests  in  the  way  that  is  most  equitable  for  all.     The  work 
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of  Parliament  will  be  a  continual  series  of  compromises!  settled 
by  majorities  whose  composition  may  vary  from  one  question 
to  another,  but  which  will  in  each  case  present  a  genuine 
reflection  of  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  true,  of  the  only 
majority  that  can  have  been  constituted  on  the  basis  of  the 
particular  question.  The  laws  will  no  longer  be  the  imperious 
decisions  of  a  dominant  majority,  delivered  against  the  will 
of  a  minority  always  reduced,  if  not  to  silence,  at  all  events 
to  impotence,  but  medium  solutions  arrived  at  with  the  real 
co-operation  of  the  whole  body  of  national  representatives,  who 
on  each  occasion  combine  freely  to  say  yes  or  no  according  to 
their  convictions  and  the  wishes  of  their  constituents.  What 
can  be  more  rational  and  more  equitable? 

But  if  the  composition  of  the  majorities  varies  from  one 
question  to  another,  how  will  they  be  able  to  give  birth  to 
and  keep  alive  a  government?  Will  not  the  existence  of  a 
homogeneous  ministry  and  its  collective  responsibility  to  the 
chamber  be  made  impossible,  especially  under  regimes  of  the 
English  type?  Undoubtedly ;  but  far  from  being  a  misfortune, 
this  eventuality  will  be  the  salvation  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, and  will  ensure  the  success  of  the  new  parliamentary 
method,  which  otherwise  would  be  but  an  idle  dream  of  the 
millennium.  The  homogeneity  and  the  solidarity  of  the  minis- 
try are,  like  party  government,  of  which  they  are  the  expres- 
sion, better  founded  in  history  than  in  reason;  created  in 
England  on  the  occasion  and  in  view  of  the  struggle  of  Parlia- 
ment against  the  Crown,  they  no  longer  correspond  to  political 
necessities  and  are  no  longer  of  use  for  preserving  a  govern- 
ment of  opinion;  on  the  contrary  even.  To  curb  the  royal 
prerogative,  Parliament  thrust  on  the  Crown  ministers  taken 
from  its  midst,  belonging  to  the  party  in  a  majority;  being  all 
identified  with  that  party,  they  only  championed  its  claims 
the  better;  all  united  among  themselves  against  the  Crown, 
forming  a  sort  of  chain,  they  prevented  the  Crown  from  get- 
ting the  better  of  them  singly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  crea- 
tion of  homogeneous  Cabinets  on  rigid  party  lines  had  marked 
an  advance  on  the  practice  of  motley  coalitions  of  the  great 
families,  which  combined  under  the  leadership  of  a  distin- 
guished chief,  the  head  of  a  group,  to  exploit  power,  without 
paying  heed  to  public  opinion,  whose  influence  was  as  yet  nil; 
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the  rigid   party  linei  symbolized   prinoiplea  and 

m   for   |>;irli<-*).      In   Mm   plan  i>f  tbr 
nting   1 1..-  -I.iiuiii:uit.  ]k-irty,   winch  W41  JimJ^i 
against   the   CrOWD,    till'    hilt,  r,    ■  ±  ■*  t  • 

fouuii  its  advantage!  the  1..  1  it,  vim 

iiiniiuiiiti'  ••(  its  new "irresponsible*'  i>imiiud,  ami 
1  buffer  between  it  and  Parliament,  as  well  a*  between 
numtand  the  nation.     Hut  when  public  oj  . 

and  every  power  bowed  before  it,  all  i 
tioua  and  all  these  advantages  became  objectless. 
Liv  bad  been  tbe  garrison  of  Partiamairt  in  tli*  foi 
Crown;  tiiis  jbrtfeu  waa  dismantled.     Ita  fa 
itself  I'ouM  benoefbrth  bediapenMd  with;  there  wee  no 

ion  possible  between  tin'  I'mwu  and  Partiaiaimt, 
i-i  ■.■,!■.  a  tbe  House  and  tbe  nation,  the  Crown  Wing 
to  compli  ■■ 

m u:  the  will  of  the  nation,  ever  tinea  it  loa  ceased,  to  rrpm- 

..■   privileges  o]   ■  ruling  alaea.     In  tbo  present  day, 

when  public  opinion  invested  with  the  political  suffrage  be* 

but  to  make  it  sign  for  nil  tin-  holders  of  power  to  do  humble 

uteoded  for  tbe  defence  uf 
libertiee  —  the  solidarity  of  party,  tin*  homogeueooe 

1  tii''  Dolleotive  responsibility  of  minister* —  are  1 

date  as  the  moats,  the  drawbridges,  and  tbe  towers  of  ntedisrvat 
nasties  in  the  age  of  gunpowder  and  dynamite;  tbey  do 
impede  tbi  6  "-*•  of  opinion. 

The  weponsibUity  wbieL  is  suppimed  to  govern  parliamentary 
relations  comet  to  nothing  but  general  irresponsibility:  ta» 
members,  obliged  .■""ty,  on  pain  of  depriving  n 

of  power,  are  dispensed  from  following  the  voice  of  their  nm- 
science,  their  responsibility  diaappeara  in  that  of  tbe  party ,  it  u 
the  party  that  comes  np  for  judgment  befate  tbe  elector*,  end 
whether  ii  is  oonvk-ted  or  acquitted,  alt  its  members  are  Ma- 
tured or  commended  withi  the  good  as  well  t* 
tbu  bad;  it  it  not  so  moon  i bey  and  their  merit  or  deaneri! 
that  are  involved,  as  the  government  winch  they  support  er 
era,  in  their  turn,  easily  hide  behind  tas 
oollectivi  lent  or  culpable  they  amy  ha, 
it  U  impossible  to  punish  one  of  them  without  punishing  ill. 
one  Is  called  to  account,  tbe  whole  Cabinet  demands  t 
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"vote  of  confidence,"  and  in  nine  eases  out  of  ten  makes  its  own 
adherents  swallow  their  resentment.  It  is  almost  always  an 
accident  that  causes  the  fall  of  the  ministry;  and  so  long  as 
this  accident  does  not  occur,  the  followers  of  the  ministry 
defend  it  servilely  with  their  persons,  like  the  janissaries  who 
faithfully  mounted  guard  around  a  sultan  up  to  the  moment 
when  they  chose  to  assassinate  him.  In  England,  where 
these  accidents  are  uncommon,  because,  especially  since  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  the  members  pledge  themselves 
before  the  electors  to  support  a  particular  party  leader,  who 
is  head  of  the  Cabinet  or  may  become  so,  the  irresponsibility 
of  the  ministry  to  Parliament  is  still  greater;  whatever  may 
be  the  private  views  of  those  who  form  the  majority,  the  min- 
istry is  sure  to  last  out  the  term  of  the  legislature,  if  its 
majority  is  not  too  small ;  it  is  accountable,  in  reality,  only  to 
the  electors  from  whom  it  practically  holds  office,  that  is  to 
say,  it  will  have  to  come  before  them  again  and  ask  them  for 
a  bill  of  indemnity  for  itself  and  its  docile  supporters.  In  the 
meanwhile,  it  can  do  very  much  what  it  likes;  granted  that  it 
takes  care  not  to  run  counter  to  the  opinion  of  the  country  and 
wantonly  compromise  the  welfare  of  the  party,  still  it  escapes 
the  effective  control  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  which 
might  protect  it  against  its  impulses  or  its  failings,  prevent 
it  from  committing  blunders,  perhaps  irreparable  and  disas- 
trous for  the  country.  This  control  —  it  is  idle  to  blink  the 
fact  —  is  almost  non-existent ;  the  role  of  a  "  private  member  " 
is  reduced  to  a  cipher;  the  greater  part  of  his  parliamentary 
activity  consists  in  walking  up  and  down  the  division  lobbies; 
he  is  simply  a  voting  machine.  Thus  the  solidarity  of  the 
ministers  and  that  of  the  inemlwrs  of  the  majority,  which 
place  both  of  them  in  a  position  of  reciprocal  dependence,  do 
but  paralyze  at  one  time  governmental  activity,  wherever  there 
are  no  longer  stable  majorities,  at  another  parliamentary  con- 
trol, if  not  both  together,  as  in  continental  countries.  But  as 
this  dependence  is  the  basis  of  the  power  of  the  parties,  par- 
liamentarism, founded  on  party  government,  is  landed  in  the 
deadlock  of  iipc  tecum  viverp  possum  nee  sine  te. 

This  Gordian  knot  would  be  cut  by  the  abolition  of  the  col- 
lective responsibility  of  the  ministers:  the  life  of  ministries 
would  no  longer  depend  on  th;.  good  pleasure  of  party  majori- 
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ties;  the  latter  would  no  longer  I 

Cabinets,  and  they  would  no  longer  1 

■titutiug  themaelTee,  odh  pawn  is  put  out  of  i 

But  while  doing  Mm  with  the  abuses  and  difficulties  esrtailaa1 

by  the  hold  which  Uu  dominant  pnltiaa  [Minrm-il  «ver  U 

government,    I'll!    cli  !■  Ury    method*    Jin-jw 

by  me  would  not  abolish  the  hggitiiBeta  dfl  |wiid*uc»  of  Uypr 
••rmiiciit  mi  tlic  repWenttAJWI  trf  t  li<"  iuIiihi,  Ihi*  dnpmtb-fe 
will  be  lull;.  individual  respw  i 

ministers.  In  proposing  to  protect  tbra  from  the  diarr 
tionary  jr..  ibets  of  tin-   Ir-gnil&Uifre,  I  h*v»  a 

:    (v]::iivirv  ii(    bono  wing  the-  iloaTtrinairt)   solution  >J 
tin'  ispa  ration  "i  tht  legislative  tad  the  r'seeutive,  which  t 
some  time  post  but  l»ecn  urged  .1-   i  evils  J 

Htfisn,   tin-  .'x;iiii]>lr   of  tbl    1'itited.   Stab*   ' 
quoted,  but  inaptly,  in  support  of  it.     Weir** 
."niencos   produced    by   the   i 
pOWttS,  MttbUshsd  by  the  franter*  of  thi«  i 
tion  and  MOSBtoated   in   jn.u-t.icf; '  we  have  seen  how  it  W 
oompletel)  miscarried,  tad,  'TTfH  »f  ewurius;  the  iaeWfwa* 

deo f  tin-  executive,  has  helped  to  pot  it  ■ndat  thr  tainae 

nt  the  legislative,  The  exclusion  of  ist  nrtniatan  frotnCW 
grerta  !'■'  in  Ui  ■ii»|--nw  with  the  aasistaaesef 

the  legislative  to  govern  luooetafully,  end  aba  ■  >■■  utin  ha* 
had  to  pay  fur  tins  assistance  m  tha  f'>nn  of  favours  to  the 
dominant  party  with  all  Um  nun*  promptness  that  it*  head 
owed  lux  election  in  that  pert?-  1!  ll  <•  pertytaat  me*w 
or  sustains  the  executive,  the  latter  will  find  it  demandinc  * 
wages  everywhere,  within  the  jirerinrts  of  Parliament  ae  ffA 
i  the  lesson  taught  by  expeviaeea 
1  separation  of  the  jmwers  will  always  remain  a  vau 
precaution  so  long  as  power  in  wielded  by  parties.  Te  fc»i» 
guard  tin  :>•  inlence  and  tlte  majnoaihtlity  4 

the  legislative  and  of  the  executive,   it   U,  on  the  contrary. 
highly  desirable  to  place  them  face  to  fane,  under  the  eyv 
that  all  powerful  arbiter,  public  opinion. 

The  mainspring  of  representative  government  is 
chinery,  however  perfected ;   it  U  the  light  that  it  • 
acts  of  the  rulers;  it  is  the  publicity  which  allaihas  as  el 
>  »»  »bo«.  Vol.  II.  pp.  1SVUL 
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their  sayings  and  doings.  If  this  light  is  insufficient,  the 
most  ingenious  governmental  mechanism  gets  out  of  order, 
and  the  best  men  who  have  to  work  it  deteriorate;  if  there  is 
plenty  of  light,  it  makes  up  for  the  defects  of  the  institutions 
and  raises  the  character  of  the  men  by  increasing  their  respon- 
sibility ;  it  dispels  selfishness  and  ambition,  it  silences  greed 
and  vanity,  individual  as  well  as  collective;  it  regulates  the 
movements  of  the  divergent  social  and  political  forces,  it 
provides  them  with  checks  and  balances,  it  establishes  an 
equilibrium  between  them  better  than  any  machinery.  Con- 
sequently, the  first  criterion  of  political  institutions,  as  well 
as  of  political  methods,  is  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  light 
and  openness,  of  publicity  and  responsibility,  which  they 
admit  of  in  the  relations  of  the  rulers  with  the  ruled  and 
among  them.  I  have  shown  how  the  practice  of  collective 
ministerial  responsibility  has  ended  in  decreasing  the  light 
inside  parliament;  at  one  time  it  is  the  solidarity  of  the 
Cabinet  that  intercepts  it,  at  another  the  solidarity  of  the 
majority,  of  the  party.  Great  care  must  therefore  be  taken  not 
to  allow  these  already  flickering  rays  to  be  still  further  ob- 
structed by  a  constitutional  partition  between  the  legislative 
and  the  executive.  The  prime  function  of  a  parliament,  that 
which  is  its  raison  d'Qtre,  is  the  control  of  the  executive;  how 
can  it  exercise  this  control  if  the  ministers  are  hidden  from  it? 
The  sphere  of  the  national  interests  entrusted  to  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  being  one  and  indivisible,  the  co-operation  of 
these  two  powers  is  a  matter  of  necessity;  how  will  they  be 
able  to  co-operate  if  they  are  kept  at  a  distance  from  each 
other?  Yet,  if  the  presence  of  the  ministers  in  the  assemblies 
and  their  direct  collaboration  with  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  is  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  the  good  working  of 
representative  government,  the  ministers  must  not  be  the  play- 
thing of  parties,  of  their  shifting  majorities;  the  assembly 
must  not  encroach  on  the  province  of  the  executive,  just  as  it 
must  not  itself  be  dragged  at  the  heel  of  ministers  controlling 
legislation  as  well  as  administration.  "For  the  powers  to  be 
always  distinct,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  entirely 
separated,"  said  Mounier,  the  celebrated  member  of  the  Con' 
stituante  of  1781).  I  agree  with  this  proposition,  and  I  com- 
plete it  by  another,  which  is  its  counterpart:  "For  the  powers 
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to  be  raited,  n  ii  no)  naaesaarj  that  they  should  be  blended  * 
The  oontimuoos  m|   the  miniBtaii  in  the  assemblies  and  ts* 
substitution   fur  their  collective   responsibility  of  individu 
iiility  iroold  i|inti'  meet  the  double  r^reonoapation  * 
!   l.v  lhe.se  rjrOpOtttione,  end  mold  bring  everything  im 
;  ragenjaatJoei  and  m  the 
methods  of  j>arli;iiii.'iiUry  life. 

■  '.i:!,  wiHh.l:!    modifying  in  any  way  the  < 
j i l 1 1  tin'    reciprocal  ilu tic*   of  the    national    i 
sen  tat  ion  and  of  the  executive,  will  rectify  their  mutual  r 
tions  and  their  functions  which  are  so  perverted  ■ 
da*.      It   mil   begin  by  establishing  nubility   in  the  | 
ment  ud   the   effective  responsibility   of  those   who   | 
It   will  no   longer  be   possible   to  raise  those    parli 
storms  irhifih  carry  <>tT  .ill  the  ministers  with  a  sin 

>"<  hi ii"  .if  them  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  ebambrf  .* 

bM  brought  forward  a  bill  of  winch  it  disapproves,  or,  aesra, 
In'cause  their  opiioiients  want  to  step  Into  their  shoes.  Tfc* 
ministers  "ill  be  remnrabhj  only  one  by  one,  by  ■Hnffc'f, 
each  sm^ly  iiinl  bringing;  definite  charge*  against  bin.  Under 
these  oiroumataaoes  they  will  ban  nothing  to  fear  fraoi  tW 
naooenrTta  of  the  parti**:  as  they  will  no  lunger  form  a  bad*, 
thete  0  in  IK)  longer  be  a  ministerial  party  and  an  anti-anmt 
terial  party,  fur  the  same  member  may  be  the  sappnrter  sf 
iiciit  nf  another;  still  lees  is  it  pe» 
Bible,  without  being  landed  in  absurdities,  to  admit  the  hi 
pothesis  of  .1  ministerial  party  and  an  anti-ininisteria]  part* 
orgmnixed  ami  keptnp  for  the  mike  of  each  minister  eeparateli 
A  minister  therefore  will  he  able  to  live  and  net  outside  «■ 
above  parties,  No  doubt  it  will  be  always  possible  to  get  sp 
an  attack  on  him;  but  if  the  onslaught  is  not  sufficiently  jss 
tided  by  the  public  interest  to  attract  a  majority  saeaSMr 
ously,  it  would  have  little  chance  of  saccate:  when  ttsr  minister 
is  overthrown,  there  will  he  only  one  c 
whole  victorious  army ;  bow  is  it  to  be  divi 
will  not  be  worth  the  candle..  Besides,  to  gel  rid  of  a  s 
ter,  )t  will  no  longer  be  possible  to  employ  the  easy  tact 
vogue  at  the  present  day  :  the  indictment  which  is  bn 
against  a  jointly  responsible  ministry  is  often  made  «p  st 
is  its  "policy"  that  is  a 
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supposed  to  be  arraigned;  but  when  the  conduct  of  a  particular 
minister  has  to  be  reviewed,  the  discussion  must  be  ad  hominem 
and  ad  rem.  As  a  rule,  the  favourite  plan  is  to  upset  a  Cabinet 
even  without  any  direct  indictment,  on  an  incident  or  on  a 
quibble,  by  lying  in  wait  behind  a  measure  or  even  a  question 
of  procedure,  a  question  of  the  order  of  business.  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  play  this  game  with  a  minister  individually  respon- 
sible, whose  shortcomings  will  have  to  be  demonstrated  in  an 
explicit  debate.  If  the  minister  is  not  openly  censured  for 
clearly  specified  faults,  if  the  vote  of  the  chamber  bears  only 
on  the  measure  brought  in  or  supported  by  him,  he  will  not 
have  to  resign,  unless  he  considers  that  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  chamber.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  he  is  not  free  from  reproach,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  hide  behind  the  Cabinet.  The  member,  in  his  turn,  will 
not  be  obliged  to  wink  at  a  reprehensible  act  of  a  minister,  or 
even  to  vote  for  a  ministerial  measure  of  which  he  disapproves, 
for  fear  of  plunging  the  country  into  a  ministerial  crisis;  he 
will  recover  his  liberty,  as  well  as  his  responsibility. 

The  new  position  thus  assigned  to  ministers  in  assemblies 
will  change  the  character  of  the  men  who  hold  office,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  discharge  their  duties.  A  minister  will  be 
selected  for  his  special  competence  and  not  for  his  merits  as  a 
political  gladiator  or  his  talents  as  a  tactician  skilled  in  pilot- 
ing the  ministerial  bark  through  the  shoals  of  Parliament. 
There  will  be  no  need  to  belong  to  a  political  syndicate  to 
attain  to  or  to  keep  in  power;  a  great  financier,  a  skilful  diplo- 
matist, an  eminent  administrator  will  no  longer  be  excluded 
because  they  do  not  belong  to  the  dominant  political  persuasion. 
But  while  being  specialists,  they  are  not  to  be  purely  special- 
ists; to  defend  their  views  before  a  national  assembly,  to  make 
an  impression  on  it,  they  will  have  to  be  recruited  from 
among  broad-minded  and  far-seeing  men,  they  must  have  the 
making  of  statesmen.  As  he  will  not  have  to  be  always  in  the 
breach  fighting  for  his  ministerial  life,  a  minister  will  be  able 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  and  the  despatch  of  the  busi- 
ness of  his  department,  without  leaving  the  real  management 
of  it  to  the  permanent  officials.  Being  no  longer  condemned 
to  the  precarious  existence  of  a  member  of  a  Cabinet,  he  will 
be  better  able  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  the  members  who 
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1   its.     Similarly, 
dressing  the  rhomber,   he  will  be  able  to   apeak    the    I 
without  having  to  ask  hiniself  whether  tho  Cabinet  will  * 
for  it  M  give  ■  piece  of  bu  mind  * 

any  one  who  may  nqaJra  it ■;  Em  will  be  the  I 
the  general  interest  as  opposed  to  particular  intafwrta;  be  ■ 
become  a  sort  of  tribune  of  the  people  confronting  the  [ 
(■rutin  or  other  oligarchies  which  install  themselves  in  d 
c ratio  assemblies  as  easily  as  under  tho  regime,  nf  prii  i 

Takiiii,'  part  in  political  discussions  whenever  they  if 
and  ihwTU'g  with  tin'  chambers,  the  right  of  legislative  i 
hvr,  tin'  ministers  will  ooatintM  to  discharge  the  office of  worn 

link  between  the  two  powers,  which,  to  tbe  c 
of  tin'  caljini't  system,  with  Bagehot  at  their  head,  a 
iiiti-iituti'  iis  jdi'.wn  d'ttrt  ami  its  special  merit.     Tl 

ba  will  Dot  l>-  [an  valuable  than  it  U  now,  nor  I 
afflouloua;  on  the  contrary.     A*  thr  ministers  will  do 
lie    politicians    nl     lln-    lobby    or     tin-     platform,    but 
.    they  will    It.)    I-  :  :   the    < 

with  the  knowledge,  that  npttinMt  practice  of  affaire  a 

t':iinili:irit  y  -villi  ill  tUi'iilt.i>'S  <if  tiajOMfJOU  eotilinnallv  II 

::.<•  the  words  of  Mirabeu 
authority  will  !»•  less  formal,  because-  they  will  no  1 
heads  of  disciplined  parties  nor  dispensers  of  "spoils  to  tl 
victors,"  but  it  will  be  more  flexible  and  more  insist 
beeausc  it  will  lie  founded  ou  their  personal  qui 
rior  men,  as  statesmen  able  to  serve  as  guides,  a*  ti 
to  earnest  men  who  art'  ■raking  their  way.  The  leadership  <f 
tbe  ministers  will  gain  in  moral  strength  what  it  will  Ice* 
apparently,  in  materia]  strength;  they  will  bo  leaden  of  awa 
without  being  ma  mi  gen  of  men  or  captain*  conduct  me  Irosss 
to  the  assault.  This  change  in  the  position  of  the  mtaisfn 
will  inevitably  lie  accompanied  by  a  marked  curtailment  af 
their  formal  attributions!  being  no  longer  the  npnejaiimrr 
and  '  In'  heads  of  a  parliamentary  majority,  they  will  an  L 
have  the  necessary  authority  for  the  control  of  tbe  t 

thereto)  they  will  ne  1 
be  able  to  act  as  general  contractors  for  the  work  of  the  a 
bly  and  gather  into  their  own  hands  all  th 
mentary  activity.    There  will  necessarily  tl 
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a  sort  of  decentralization,  in  the  discharge  of  their  present 
duties,  which  would  be  a  welcome  change;  for  the  responsible 
Cabinet,  in  order  to  meet  its  obligations  and  consolidate  its 
authority,  has  been  led  to  take  so  many  duties  upon  itself  that 
it  can  no  longer  bear  the  burden  of  them,  and  its  failing  powers 
of  control  do  but  contribute  to  the  parliamentary  paralysis.' 
To  manage  the  business  of  the  assembly  the  ministers  will 
have  to  divide  their  duties  or  even  make  them  over  to  the 
chair,  who  might  be  assisted  for  this  purpose  by  a  semi- 
official committee  of  representatives  of  the  various  groups, 
on  the  model,  for  instance,  of  the  Senioren- Convent  in  the 
German  Reichstag. 

As  regards  the  preparation  of  legislative  measures,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  cabinet  system  will  necessitate  a  development  of  the 
system  of  standing  committees,  which  might  yield  excellent  re- 
sults on  these  two  conditions,  that  they  are  not  hole-and-corner 
committees  as  in  the  American  Congress,  and  not  composed  on 
a  party  basis,  as  in  the  French  Chamber,  for  instance,  where  the 
main  preoccupation,  when  important  committers  are  appointed, 
is  not  so  much  tn  chonsr  competent  meinliersas  to  eliminate  the 
minority  or  reduce  it  as  much  as  possible.  The  duty  of  the 
committees  is  not  to  take  decisions,  but  to  prepare  the  materials 
for  them  by  a  thorough  discussion  of  every  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  would  therefore  be  proper  to  appoint  champions  of 
every  different  view,  irrespective  of  party  distinctions  and  of 
the  numerical  strength  of  parties  in  the  chamber.  The  com- 
mittees will  present  their  report,  and  the  chamber  will  after- 
wards decide  in  the  plenitude  of  its  independence  and  its 
power.  The  neutral  composition  of  the  standing  committees 
will  prevent  that  usurpation  of  power  which  is  apprehended 
by  some  persons  from  the  example  of  the  committees  of  the 
National  Convention  in  the  French  Revolution;  otiee  they 
cease  to  represent  the  dominant  party,  their  decisions  will  only 
have  the  significance  of  deliberations  of  experts  who  have  care- 
fully studied  the  question.  The  publicity  of  their  procedure 
will  remove  any  lingering  danger  and  will  ensure  their  labours 

i  A  emifirniiitiiiii  "f  tliis  vii-w  will  1>p  found  in  an  Instinctive  artlcli  In  tbn 
Quarter!;/  R-vi.v.  ul  I  Mi.1i.t,  I!"ll,  I'litiiksl  "  Tins  Paralysi*  of  Parliament," 
H-hieti  reviews  tin-  work  of  ilm  s.-ssii>n  o(  11)01,  or  rather  iliu  wiwie  of  Hal 
session  til  tli«  lluusu  <i(  Cuiiiiaous. 
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tin*  maximum  of  etticarv:  tlio  ministers  will  alwav*  l»*  at 
liberty  tn  attend  tin*  sittings  of  the  committees  and  tit  t|N*ak  in 
them,  and  imt  allowed  uiilv.  as  in  tin*  French  Parliament,  l»» 
siilmi it  1 1  h ■  i r  oli.M'rv;tti<i]is  and  withdraw  immcdiat#dv  after- 
wards.  TIk*  same  opt  ton  <>f  attending  the  sittings  of  the  rom* 
mittces,  1  iiit  without  tin1  ri^lit  of  s{»eakiu£  in  them,  might  br 
extended  to  all  the  mriiiliers.  who,  in  this  way.  would  get  a 
!>ctter  notion  of  t hint's.  Then*  woiihl  U*  onlv  tin*  committee 
on  foreign  a  Hairs  and  perhaps  that  on  military  affairs  in  which 
the  presence  nt  memhers  who  are  not  committee-men  could  not 
1k.»  allowed. 

The  tuuctioii  of  eonueetiii^liuk  U'twet«n  the  le^i.nlatiTe  axxi 
tlte  eX'-cutivi-  di>chari;eil  hv  the  ministers,  associated  MirlotelT 
with  tin*  work  ot  the  chamU-r  and  of  its  committer*,  will  he 
in  no  way  impaired  h\  the  fact  that  they  will  no  longer  he 
united   themselves   l»y  a   i-iilli-i'tive   resjMHi.sihility.      Indepen* 

den Iim-s   not    neeevsirily   entail   isolation.       If  a  iiuest!** 

ari^e^  which  concerns  more  than  one  department,  noting 
won]. I  prevent  tin-  re^peetivc  ministers  truiu  eniuing  to  && 
undent  i ! i •  1 1 1 j _: .  Nei^hltoiirs  have  no  need  to  U*  forim^l  into  » 
('al.iii.'t  tn  talk  o\er  a  matter  of  common  mter«>t.  If  thf 
Ml  111  l-t  •■  I  -  e.mii"t  a^li'c.  the  ehamU-r  Will  deride  Ulween  them. 
and  ill  t  !ie  mop-  i-'iuitahlv  that  there  u  ill  no  loiipr  1«*  a  OttAjuf 
i T  \  t«-  defend  a  miuiMcr  at  all  ha/aids  nor  an  or^ani/til  on|**:- 
tion  !■•  .iTT.uk  1  a 1 1 1 1 .  Tiieea^eN  in  which  all  the  minister*  tnu»t 
act  in  >  Miii-'-rt  are  1 1 ■  -t  eonimon,  hut,  once  mure,  nothing  w;I! 
previ-.r  ri.eiM.  :u  ^!i«ii  imm-.,  ti-nm  holding  councils.      In*U-a*le! 

th«-  ■■«'■■  i  T  i  -  - 1 1  it    !ii;!:>te|>,"  there  Will  U«  eulllli'lU  of  Ililtll*ter*. 
U  Jin  "A  .'. !     lie-'-!     w  i.i  »ii  ■'.  i-r    the    liei-il    or   eXjM-dleni'y    i*t    tliretifij 

iinli"    it-- '.T    ••-It .       lii   •■J'iiiiarv  ciri'umst.iiicet  it  i*  the  pettlr 

:•!•■!.!  ■'!  *  :.»■!■■;  i/e!  !',it  \\:!1  i--.ju;ie  t  lie^e  iNihH-ilt.it  ;.-n*.      Hi*" 
•  U'-:    "r    ;■•'.■     i    ■:..!.;.''i!;n!is    mav  .iNo   in. ike   tlit-m    lu-*i+**n 
T!.«      ■'.-   i.'       ■  "!♦■•■  i;.;:r,-ti-r  e.ineeriH-d  will  ^»i\e  !.;::.  the  l*or- 
!.'    ■■!  '  .    .■    I  ■■■■■!•■.  ;•■   .i-ii   ■■xpi-rieiiee,  which  u:!l  !:^hteti  h:« 
■:i  ■:  '.'•-.    1- .!    I'i\«'   h:  in  aloiir  ansWrr.ihi*-  Ui  th* 

I  t  lit  :n>t«!  n  ei.-.ild  lw  |ip--»ideii  uTerl'* 


1 


A--  ii«i  jil.iv  the  Kirt  i if  iiimierAtfr.  vi 
■    i    '.  :'•.■-  t-im-f  ;oii.  a.s  w«dl  a*  in  the  «*l*r 

■  ■:  •■».  ip.  tritiu  the  j*»«»;tion  of  ~t 
.    ::.■!-  .:t   N.tpidcoii  a*  Fir»t  Consul. 
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The  duties  of  ministers  .ind  their  relations  with  the  legis- 
lative once  settled  on  the  basis  which  has  just  been  stated,  the 
life  of  the  chamber,  considered  in  itself,  will  be  completely 
renewed.  As  the  ministers'  places  and  the  fate  of  parties  will 
no  longer  be  at  stake,  every  measure  may  be  examined  for 
itself,  honestly  and  straightforwardly;  the  chamber  will 
become  a  real  deliberating  assembly,  instead  of  an  arena  of 
the  parties,  a  theatre  of  civil  war.  There  will  always  be  con- 
tests of  opinions  and  interests  in  it,  but  the  combatants  will 
be  obliged  to  fight  without  a  mask  and  to  confine  their  strife 
to  the  sphere  of  those  opinions  and  those  interests.  Ambitions, 
intrigues,  and  electioneering  preoccupations  will  assuredly  not 
be  banished  from  the  chamber,  but  they  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  enjoy  such  free  scope,  to  hide  behind  the  general  interests 
as  easily  as  they  do  now.  The  fear  that  the  chamber  may 
sink  into  impotence  and  anarchy  in  consequence  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  a  "  government  majority  "  and  a  systematic  opposi- 
tion, is  unfounded.  The  functions  of  both  will  only  be  better 
discharged  under  the  new  conditions.  The  criticism  of  the 
acts  of  the  government  will  be  more  effective,  because  it  will 
be  more  free;  when  the  ministry  and  the  majority  are  no  longer 
hand  and  glove,  a  reprehensible  act  of  a  minister  will  raise 
against  him  the  upright  and  the  sound-thinking  men  in  every 
quarter  of  the  chamber;  the  offending  minister  may  be  brought 
to  book  without  any  fear  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
"other  side"  and  weakening  one's  own,  and  without  arousing 
the  scepticism  of  public  opinion,  which  nowadays  has  no  illu- 
sions about  the  sincerity  of  the  Opposition.  Nor  will  the  legis- 
lative business  suffer  from  the  multiplicity  of  the  groups  in 
the  chamber  or  from  the  disappearance  of  the  omnibus  pro- 
grammes. Every  great  question  that  is  stirring  the  country 
will  have,  hanks  to  the  league  system,  its  spokesmen  in  the 
chamber,  who  will  try  to  make  the  latter  take  it  up,  will  col- 
lect all  the  legislative  material,  will  draft  bills,  will  conduct 
the  discussion  of  them,  will  pilot  the  assembly  through  the 
difficulties  and  details  of  the  question  which  they  will  have 
mastered  letter  than  any  one  else.  If  they  are  not  numerous 
enough,  and  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  sufficient  adhe- 
sions in  the  other  groups,  the  conclusion  will  be  that  the 
country  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  solution  of  the  problem.     The 
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pwlIaoMOt  vooU  than  toyiahrte  on  other  inu  contentious  n 

M     HgWltf     IcSS    Mul    d-'tote     iUrl! 

mora  t<>  raparfUng  tin  ganai— it  and  public  mpnuliiiiit,. 

Mghi  to  lie  its  tint  duty.  The  uiw-  thing  will  t 
place  when  the  champions  of  a  certain  reform  have  < 
ii'  and  .i< -co  in  (i  lis  In 'd  their  mission.  M»V  i 
great  question  has  been  settled,  it  will  not  bo  possible,  i 
the  system  of  leagues  for  limited  objects,  to  take  up  a 
important  measure  before  the  renewal  of  the  chamber,  which 
will  have  brought  a  new  question  into  the  foreground.  Bet 
do  we  see  chambers  in  the  present  day  scire  several  |ml 
problems  during  the  life  of  one  parliament?  It  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  when  a  single  important  reform  has  boa*  tar- 
ried by  the  end  of  It  W iilmtit  delaying the  meMura  ramQy 
demanded  by  public  Opinion,  ban  useful  reforms,  th*  n-« 
system,  which  will  Like  the  place  of  the  factotum  majantr. 
will  simply  ripen  them,  and  at  the  aaine  time  jiroride  a  aat 
ural  check  on  the  extravagant  use  of  the  members'  lesrtslatm 
initiative,  which  is  now  vainly  combated  by  artificial  and*' 
arbitrary  means. 

All  these  results,  crowned  by  the  free  union*  of  the  a 
hers  of  different  group*  ncconli:  n*  on  the  p 

ticutar  questions,  will  be  brought  about  by  the  abolition  ■ 
the  collective  responsibility  of  the  uiiniata 
have  made  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  | 
lulin .  Sn  long  as  power  remains  within  the  reach  of  put**, 
the  formation  of  spontaneous  and  genuine  majorities*  deter 
mined  by  the  problems  of  the  day  and  carried  out  with  te* 
sole  object  of  solving  them,  will  remain  a  pious  «  ' 
as  there  are  "spoils"  in  prospect,  the  most  I 
tions,  the  most  artificial  majorities,  will  be  the  ■ 
ones.  It  is  when  rice  does  not  pay  that  virtue  U 
cultivated.  The  "spoils"  are  the  natural  oonaequasaae  M  tat 
hold  which  the  parlies  ]>osseas  over  the  executive;  and  thrr 
possess  it  1  ite  and  sustain  the  executive,    la 

goverami  liah  type,   it  is  the   ministry  whata 

they  create  and  sustain;  in  regimes  of  the  Ancrieati  tyj*.  *i 
is  the  President,  who  is  a  sort  of  prime  minister,  hot  a 
for  a  term.     Under  regimes  of  the  first  ki 
the  executive,  thanks  to  the  system  of  th*  collective  i 
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bility  of  the  ministers;  and  in  governments  on  the  American 
pattern,  it  creates  the  head  of  the  executive,  thanks  to  the 
system  of  popular  election,  which  also  ends  in  an  election  by 
the  parties.  Consequently,  if  the  abolition  of  the  collective 
responsi bility  of  the  ministers  can  stop  the  exploitation  of 
power  by  the  parties  under  regimes  of  the  English  type,  this 
result  would  be  fully  attained  in  the  United  States  only  by 
the  abolition  of  the  popular  election  of  the  President.  His 
election  would  have  to  be  entrusted  to  the  national  legislature, 
which  will  be  able  to  perform  this  duty  most  satisfactorily 
when  it  is  no  longer  organized  on  the  basis  of  party  majorities. 
No  doubt  democratic  formalism  would  stoutly  oppose  such  a 
reform.  It  is  the  same  feeling  that  leads  advanced  political 
circles  in  Switzerland  to  demand  the  appointment  of  the  fed- 
eral executive  by  the  people;  this  innovation  would  undoubt- 
edly be  one  of  the  greatest  political  misfortunes  that  could 
befall  the  gallant  little  Alpine  Republic,  if  the  experience  of 
America  proves  anything.  According  to  this  experience  onB 
must  insist  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  presidential  election  from 
the  people;  the  risk  that  one  runs  of  being  treated  by  the 
latter  as  Gil  Bias  was  treated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada 
in  no  way  affects  the  exigencies  of  the  logical  situation. 

Once  deprived,  by  oue  means  or  another,  of  their  hold  over 
the  executive,  the  permanent  parties  will  be  decapitated,  and 
with  them  the  political  formalism  which  dominates  and  op- 
presses the  life  of  contemporary  democracies.  The  finishing 
blow  will  be  given  to  it  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  methods 
into  parliaments,  which  will  re-establish  therein  the  control 
of  the  representatives  of  the  nation  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  rulers,  which  will  enable  and  oblige  both  to  walk  accord- 
ing to  the  reason  of  things,  ami  not  according  to  conventions, 
which  will  replace  representative  government,  now  struggling 
with  shams,  in  the  sphere  of  realities.  This  last  and  final 
victory  over  formalism  will  have  been  systematically  prepared 
by  the  new  method  of  political  action,  which  in  all  its  stages, 
from  the  formation  of  the  smallest  branch  of  a  league  onwards, 
will  have  been  guided  by  the  same  idea— free  union  and 
individual  responsibility. 
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Of  coarse  this  victory  erer  polrtlca]  fonaalbna,  it  il  it  to  b» 

genuine,  must  be  won  first  of  all  in   tin 

The  reforms  'which   ban  jn-t    bean  i-xiunniftl,  tlir  alt* 

propowd  in  tin  atrkingoi'  parliamentary  pin 

lllMlilltlfl    ill    I  1111  •'li'i-lnl.ll    -Wl'lll.    till"    I 

'..is,  -*  1 1  i  in  cli  .1  pnrfbuad  •  hange  in  tin*  n'4e<rf  p 

politiea]  iiKir i-.. 

iii  the  legislator.    Than  it  no  lean]  aushoritj  wUwh  ■•an  taaM 

in.i  .  i .1 . .1  -■■-  the  following  daareei  (1)  IVriMm-al  portir*  an 
and  shall  lx>  dissolved  ,   c.',   the  pomtit  Of  |»*'i  u  fxprwlt 

fuii'iihli'i)  topaitiajs;  i.'-i  tin •toetort ■hall MnoaAalt) daaday 

public  spirit.  To  make  such  an  enactment  rufurcrii 
nnnniur]  to  ehange  the  msnbtl  attitoda  of  the  electors,  it 
eradicate  those  conventional  notions,  thoaa  prejodieae  whieh 
have  taken  po— attioa  ol  their  mi  ml*,  and  which  make  thea 
believe,  thai  the  dtitttl  who  foflowi  hi*  party  blindly  is  » 
"patriot,"  and  thut  the  prorthntioD  "f  pawar  to  a  party  ia  a 
pious  action.     These  idol;  as  Bacon   would  My,  most  be  d» 

Hen  must  be  tang  :    i.'tnt'iit.  ami  i..».1 

independently.     It  is  on   ti  work  of 

liberation  thai  Tin.  whole  future  >■(  demoeraey  dapaaadhl  Hith- 
erto tin-  .  y  has  carried  m 
in  the  world  baa  been  mainly,  tad  necr**anlv,  a  straggla  far 
material  liberty  ;   mt>r.il  liberty,  whirh  THiiftl  in  thinking  tad 

■-,  hat  yet  to  In-  achieved  by  it. 
bus  carried  the  haba.i*  eorpHM  by  force,  l"ii  the 
of  democracy  will  be  fought  on  the  habnu  mwmi 

The  greatness  and  the  povertj  ol  MMrtasnpnray  d 
turn  mi  this  distinction  between  the  two  formula*. 

fact  of  having  realised  material   Uli 

more  bappineea  to  the  nations  thai'  I 
had  ever  afforded  them  ;  "the  greatest  happim 
number"  lias  never  been  leas  distant  fn-m  its  realization  ti 
in  the  present  day.     The  crttka  and  the  detmrtiira  of  ii 

et   this  fact  at  well  as  the  condition  in  which  a 
kind  lived  under  the   former  regittv 

'dea  aareoi  ti 
history  of  humanity.     The  disorder*  uf  whieh  d 
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eminent  has  presented  or  continues  to  present  the  spectacle  in 
certain  countries  are  paralleled  or  equalled,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  by  the  experience  of  the  anterior  regimes;  but  the  latter 
had  no  political  liberty  to  compensate  them  aud  to  cure  their 
ills,  and  they  have  passed  away.  Democracy  has  brought  with 
it  liberty,  and  it  has  renewed  the  life  of  societies.  This  lib- 
erty has  been  realized  in  its  highest  degree,  other  circumstances 
contributing  thereto,  in  the  United  States,  and  never  has  the 
earth  resounded  with  so  mighty  a  song  of  triumph 
endless  ptea»  chanted  by  American  life  with  a  joyousness  and 
a  fervour  which  inanimate  objects  themselves  seem  to  share. 
Hut  nowhere  also  has  it  appeared  more  clearly  than  in  the 
United  States  that  political  freedom,  which  can  build  up 
external  liberty  only,  is  not  complete  without  the  citizen's 
independence  of  mind,  and  without  the  spontaneous  and  vigi- 
lant energy  of  his  will.  In  the  absence  of  this  independence 
and  this  vigilance,  demagogism  and  corruption  have  entered 
the  house  in  broad  day  as  a  thief  enters  in  the  night.  Demo- 
cracy thenceforth  received  a  check,  and  not  through  excess  of 
liberty,  as  so  many  of  its  critics  imagine,  but  from  a  deficiency 
of  it,  from  a  want  of  moral  liberty  in  this  government  of  free 
reason. 

To  retrieve  this  check  and  prevent  complete  ruin,  the  remedy 
is  obvious :  reasou  and  liberty,  and  a  double  dose  of  reason 
and  liberty !  It  is  not  by  cultivating  the  emotions,  which  we 
have  seen  play  such  a  preponderant  pint  in  existing  political 
methods,  it  is  not  by  working  up  sentiment,  even  with  the 
best  intentions,  that  the  mind  of  the  citizen  can  be  reformed. 
Not  that  in  civic  life  the  action  of  sentiment  :s  to  !«■  ilespiscd ; 
nothing  can  be  founded  without  sentiment;  but  nothing  dura- 
ble can  be  founded  with  sentiment  alone;  to  build  on  it  is  to 
build  on  a  quicksand ;  to  build  on  reason  is  to  build  on  a  rock. 
Of  course  this  reason  is  not  knowledge  only;  reduced  to 
the  external  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  to  the  simple  furnish- 
ing of  the  mind,  it  cannot  form  the  man  nor  the  eit.i/eu.  To  the 
reason  of  knowledge  must  lx>  allied  that  of  duty.  The  judg- 
ment as  well  as  the  will,  to  lie  exercised  fre.'lv  ;oid  spontane- 
ously, that  is  to  say  effectively,  must  have  then*  motor  in  the 
moral  force  that  is  within  us.  It  is  therefore  just  as  necessary 
to  enlighten  the  conscience  of  the  elector  as  his  mind.     The 
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individual  conscience  contains  the  furnace  which  feeds  pablir 
.  ;i    n   is  on  individual  responsibility  that  I" 

slj  rests.     This  responsibility  sustains  t 
ka  that  cnntrai  fire  which,  a 
ing  to  Button,  suataiim  tfat  life  o|  the  earth,  and  the  | 
.■Ki.iiii'iHiii  lit'  which  nil]  entail  thedeaih  of  our  (lobe. 

l!ui   the  awakened  intellects  and  eon  science*  and  ihw  eawet 
■  -t  iinlni.hi.il  ri's|H)i.M!)ilit  \  <  itiirn  would  as* 

of  UttmttiTtt  be  ettonah  to  ensure  the  fre*  and  spontanea** 
action  wMoot  *Wi  b  demoeraoj  will  remain  all  on  the  eurhno*. 
li  is  obviout  that  Inward  liberty  cannot  asaart.  itself  in  pobhc 
lift  without  outward  liberty,  that,  as  the  one  without  tbeother 
cannot  keep  tbl  Oomaomramlth  alive,  tin-  lattur  has  aa  •nasi 
in  <i  at  free  institutions  and  of  manners  in  keeping  with  the 
institutions.  This  equation,  which  Tacitns  lias  already  n  " 
to  in  his  famous  apostrophe  Qnfd  '■:/**  *• 
not  yet  complete,  for  besides  the  institutions  and  the  a 
besides  the  legal  means  for  realizing  the  object  of  { 
society,  and  of  the  spirit  which  auiniates  it,  them  is  n  thud 
uwtor,  the  ■  <■  '■[-■tiitiuti  of  which  is  not  leai 
which  has  not  been  niffloientl;  appreciated: 
making  the  means  serve  the  end,  the  political  t 
too  (nasi  !»'  iu  harmony  with  the  institution*  a 
if  not.  they  will   warp  the  former,  as  ill-regulated  i 

nnct  tlie  will  and  Use  haft 
intention*  of  those  who  work  them.  It  U  un  the  rflsrary  of 
tin-  political  methods  of  a  regime  that  thesuaceseof  the  regis** 
itself  I'diiM-ipi.-ntly  ih'jM-ticl.i  in  the  end,  and  in  thia  sane*  si 
may  be  said  that  everything  in  governments  resolve  itarU 
into  a  question  of  methods.  Democracy,  bring  a  rfgisjr  of 
tree  reason,  can  succeed  only  if  it  employs  method*  iial—il 
with  the  same  spirit.  Now  hitlierto  it  has  only  employed  eoa 
trary  methods,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  old  i' 
which  men  and  things  were  not  rated  at  their  n 
but  according  in  conventional  notions  ■ 
trarv  classifications,  Thai  democracy  lias  not  always  tana 
free  to  shake  off  thi  that  more  often  than  not  a 

i  i  i  rcumstanera  has  kspt  it  • ! 
u>  them,  explains  the  fact,  hut  ■  loos  not  grt  i  A 
quently,  to  the  reason  for  the  oomparative  failure  of  i 
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cracy  which  I  have  given,  by  attributing  it  to  a  deficiency  of 
moral  liberty,  roust  be  added  —  what,  after  all,  is  but  a  comple- 
mentary aspect  of  it  —  the  unsuitable  methods  which  demo- 
cracy has  adopted.  The  moral  remedy,  therefore,  cannot  be 
complete  unless  it  affects  the  methods,  or  in  other  words,  the 
habeas  animum  will  not  be  realized  unless  the  political  methods 
change  in  the  same  direction.  All  the  modifications  in  the 
legal  and  extra-legal  organization,  which  have  been  suggested 
here,  have  been  so  only  with  a  view  to  this  result ;  they  have 
no  intrinsic  self-sufficing  efficacy,  they  are  but  means  for  devel- 
oping the  liberty  of  the  civic  mind  and  conscience,  and  for 
making  them  pass  from  power  into  action.  The  system  of 
leagues  for  specified  objects  and  limited  periods  of  time  is  but  a 
device  for  awakening  and  combining  the  civic  intellects  and 
consciences ;  the  sole  object  of  the  preliminary  polls  is  to  bring 
out  their  free  agreement  and  to  stimulate  it  by  giving  it  a 
legal  sanction ;  the  preferential  vote  also  tends  to  quicken  and 
encourage  the  private  judgment  of  the  elector  for  the  best  dis- 
charge of  his  public  duty;  the  abolition  of  the  collective  respon- 
sibility of  ministers  to  parliament  has  the  same  psychological 
object  in  view,  that  is,  to  get  the  intellects  and  consciences 
to  become  their  own  masters  in  order  to  guide  their  wills 
freely,  in  public  life,  according  to  the  general  interest,  in  a 
word,  to  restore  to  each  and  all  the  responsibility  which 
is  non-existent  or  perverted  by  a  conventional  standard  of  con- 
duct and  by  unsuitable  methods. 

Intellectual  culture,  moral  culture,  renewal  of  political  meth- 
ods, all  having  the  individual  conscience  and  individual  respon- 
sibility for  their  objective,  naturally  aim  at  society  over  the 
individual.  Controversy  alone  has  been  able  to  set  up,  for  its 
needs,  an  antagonism  between  the  two,  to  separate  what  is 
inseparable.  Individualism,  which  makes  the  individual, 
free,  cognizant  of  himself,  of  his  rights  and  of  his  duties, 
the  corner-stone  of  democracy,  cannot  be  affected  by  the  dis- 
credit which  has  been  cast  on  it ;  it  is  not  enough  to  distort 
the  meaning  of  words  and  degrade  them,  to  degrade  the  ideas 
.and  the  things  which  they  represent.  True  individualism, 
which  is  in  no  way  synonymous  with  selfishness  and  disregard 
of  social  justice,  is  fully  alive  to  the  social  aspect  of  the 
phenomena  which  are  reflected  in  groups  or  classes  of  society 
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A II  il>  t 
'ii,    Wfaiok    h.n.-    just    I 

pmtai  * :  ■ 

social  UpCOt.      lni.'M'.  :u;il  i  .  !i  if-..-!i  :l  i  OM  land,  u  ■ 
i.  iv.-  been  recently  imrtl 
the  BcJbmge,  and  u  yet  bar*  too  Intl.-  lahajra,  if  not  incline 
tion,  to  b  ■  d   the  rxtenaioa  ■>( 

the  p**— ' *—j  J i . i .n ■  1 1 1 ■., -  t,,  the  working-men  of  tW  Ent- 
lih  ntias,  Bobert  Lom  avenged  himself  for  bu  defeat  bj 
"  Nnw  no  shall  have  to  educate  our  tea* 
tan  I  i m-  i.  in. irk  is  almost  as  true  at  the  present  day  a*  ta 
1867.     Hi 1 1  it  requires  another  u  itecompbwaat;  ■■ 

ta   •dneatc   ra»alna,N   fur  the  claae    i 
laboortn  ind  irtlnai  il  "till  irmarkably  ijrnonuL     It*  b 
hen  no  doubt  oan  read  and  writa  r«rj  «raU,  and  i 
still  betti  i 
often  display  an  Ignorance  which  is  sometimea  really  i 

i  ■■'■ f  the  eultirati< 

■  BtMlgiee  ra  the)  oaM flf  this  class.      Ererywhrr* 

they  exhibit  complete  indifference  l<»  tbe  public  weal; 

wh>Ti',  .mil    lr Hi. is.-t.ai  s-Hiii  as  they   ham  t 

power,   thej    bare    bald    aloof,1   either  devoting    thaauatn 

'  II"   reader  will  rare train  n»-  n..lmi  unl  w.lt-foaadad 

■trv— -i  .,i,  iia>  aaujael  -t  KMa-hud  prrMl  u, 

nan  ariddb  else*,  which  1.4.1  bean  |a«  .vim.n.,1  u  u.r  1  ■-"  n  nrm 

1  Vi.l    I.  |>   St)       lii   Kratm  tin-  l-iurxc"!*!*  t>»  »b*iwn  iihi  at. 
thrfiw.Ii.mil  tea  Ij.ii.I.-ii.  ol  las  poUtbatl  sdwm  »i.i.b  11  had 

snca  ardour.     1  r.  1. itonuhin  ud  a.  lu  ib>  w-ej  b>  *fcar*>  lb 

,  ■  loaad  rru~ 

libertj-  hhiit  ihnii  MM  In  ill-  nraiw  uf  tin-  ewitan  vhbtfc  «-lV.»-t  u> 
luiluu.  ail  aitlrl*  bj    M  '    "  1'       ■  II''    1  -  I         hi  ■  illiejam 

pntvulrpol  :  »■  i»rr.  rati) 

Writer  qnotaa  a  rurloiu  appeal,  tor  ■ilmiilaihu   >■*  arakwr  ..!    a*  • 
ail'lmiBMl  i>  thfwfc. 

djalrlseai  iga   ■■(  ili»  tat-atWnol  a 

In  Mouk-I ■■■  in  I"  i' m.!i  wlih  llw  p 

in  rvjiri'vtii  to  thaw  aoa  I  m  purism  Ii  n  f'.r 

•hoiiM  go  id  tlw  ■- miiiml  awinhllr*.     IV.Inl  iial  In  II 


■aider  ■>  allh  b 
-»i  ihai  rh. 
f  th*  !■*•  aiwl  <)>*   n™.£i)i- 

iwHInif  hwintliin. 

>  I'rutfl  Allan      "alaaad  ihe 
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exclusively  to  the  accumulation  anil  enjoyment  of  wealth,  or 
from  indolence  and  apathy.  This  attitude  of  the  bourgeoisie 
singularly  complicates  the  problem  of  democracy  and  of  uni- 
versal suffrage ;  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  masses,  of  the 
*  vile  multitude,"  as  tlif  representatives  of  the  bourgeoisie  used 
to  say,  but  also  aud  above  all  of  that  select  class  itself ;  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  masses  is  added  the  ferocious  selfishness  of 
the  "  better  element." 

For  this  reason  and  for  others  besides,  the  question  of 
political  methods  presents  itself  as  a  social  question  us  well. 
The  free  unions  which  form  the  basis  of  the  new  method  of 
political  action  will  not  be  able  to  achieve  complete  success  so 
long  as  the  separation  of  classes  which  characterizes  existing 
social  relations  subsists,  the  separation  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  between  the  educated  and  the  uneducated.  It  is  this 
separation  which,  other  circumstances  contributing,  has  given 
a  check  to  democratic  government  in  large  agglomerations  such 
as  New  York,  for  instance,  as  the  reader  is  aware.  What  can 
the  best  methods  do  in  such  surroundings?  Union  in  the 
political  sphere  will  not  be  fruitful  and  solid  unless  it  is 
cemented  by  the  confidence  which  springs  from  the  contact 
or  men  in  non-political  relations.  It  needs  the  metal  spirit 
wrongly  attributed  to  the  old  society,  which  could  not  realize 
it  because  it  was  founded  on  privilege.'  Democratic  society 
was  called  to  realize  it,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
the  social  differentiation  due  to  the  rise  of  industry  as  well  as 
to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  by  the  selfishness  of  the  clasa 
which  has  benefited  most  from  the  industrial  transformation. 
The  action  of  man  on  man  is  a  spring  of  government  as  neces- 
sary in  democracy  as  under  other  regimes;  the  incentives 
alone  to  this  action  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  exercised 
must  change,  and  l>e  guided  by  sentiments  of  a  more  disinter- 
ested nature  and  more  respectful  of  human  dignity  than  those 
of  which  the  old  regimes  have  left  the  reminiscence.  Demo- 
cratic society  cannot  do  without  leadership,  which  in  a  naive 
pride  it  thought  itself  hound  and  able  to  shake  off;  the  expe- 
rience of   the    representative  Caucus,  by  means  of  which    it 

there  in  so  mmiy  n'.infs.    HarHy  <»»-  p ipreinlon  need  t<>  i-buiged :   [or  "  xlr- 


I 
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l<-r»hijs  and  which  forced 
one  on  it  in  most  humiliating  circumstance*,  lias  suppled  a 
demonstration  of  this  which  would  be  decisive,  in  tup  itwii 
of  others.  Social  spirit,  the  action  of  man  on  mail,  and  the 
leadership,  which  are  so  many  steps  of  a  ladder,  moat  U  re- 
established;  but  this  cannot  be  effected  in  modern  — iatj  be 
rlii  is  >m  <<ii'|.  h<  y,  nor  by  tradition  or  custom,  which  have  Lad 
their  day,  nor,  and  still  less,  by  a  coercive  organ  tsafaon,  which 
will  tif  ver  have  its  day,  even  if  it  inscribes  the  word  "atdidantt  ' 
in  gigantic  reil  letters  on  its  banner.  They  will  be  a" " 
v.lt .j>  mil)1  in  an  atmosphere  of  free  influence*,  a 
hMMOtfy  by  the  adheaiou  of  the  reason  and  thai  eoanaa—  of 
those  over  whom  they  are  wielded  t..  the  reason  ami  th*  eon- 
science  of  tboaa  who  adaU  M  nHislinaas.  to 
what  jmri  bf  made  amenable?  What  tri  banal 
can  sentence  it  to  mead  its  ways  and  enforce  the  decision,  bat 
that  of  reason  ami  of  individual  conscience?  Social  reastvs- 
rim  oaxmot  be  accomplished  otherwise,  and  without  social 
renovation  tlie  renovation  of  democratic  government  rsnam 
ptodnM  ha  lull  effect  Thai  the  social  aapeet  ibself  of  the 
problem  of  democracy  makes  it  depend  on  Uw  individual 
Danunrarrt  turns,  liki-  the  salts  on  iu  axis,  on  the  bWrvin- 
iial  conceived  us  a  conscience,  moral  conscience  and  BBtoV 
l.i  mil  conscience;  at  least  this  must  1*  so  if  it  is  to  fotfl 

Snppomna;,  it  will  lie  said,  that  all  these  conditions  on  whirl 
the  formalism  that  oppresses  democratic  government  caa  St 
overcome  are  clearly  discerned,  will  they  be  easy  to  falil ' 
U  it  not  a  dream  of  the  millennium  to  expect  the  victory  froa 
them?  That  depends  on  what  is  understood  by  victory  in  tie 
sphere  of  political  and  social  transformations.     If  w*  maw 

the    i plete    realization  of  the  end  proposed,  if  we  faarr 

thai  tin'  enemy  can  be  dislodged  and 

a  by  vigorous  aasaulta  or  skilful  i 
under  an  Ul  ■  ant  I  bus  that  social  or  political  I 

Intiona  are  aecomplixbcil.     The  evolution  of  m 
the  movements  of  the  l>cam  of  what  is  known  in  ■ 
as  an  uiuloW-  balant*,  in  which  the  two  forces  applied  on  a 
aide  of  the  beam,  power  and  rratsfauw*,  are  never  tat  a 
Represented  in  social  life  by  opposite  principles,  ti 
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constant  strife,  each  being  in  regard  to  the  other  at  one  time 
power  and  at  another  resistance.  Able  to  gain  one  from  the 
other  a  more  or  less  considerable  space  on  the  indefinite  line 
of  the  beam  of  the  social  balance,  they  can  only  shift  it  or  bend 
it  farther  in  the  one  or  the  other  direction.  If  one  of  the  con- 
tending forces  succeeds  in  changing  the  inclination  of  the  lever 
to  its  own  advantage,  it  has  won.  That  is  to  say  that  the  vic- 
tories which  bring  about  the  political  or  social  transformations 
consist  of  changes  in  the  trend  of  society  towards  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  opposing  principles.  However  far  they  may  go, 
these  changes  never  entail  the  absolute  triumph  of  a  principle, 
they  never  get  to  the  end  of  the  beam,  —  the  force  of  resist- 
ance, that  of  men  and  of  things,  being  never  destroyed,  —  but 
they  turn  or  move  society  in  the  direction  leading  to  that  ideal 
point  to  which  it  can  draw  nearer  by  means  of  fresh  efforts, 
without  ever  reaching  it.  To  gain  a  few  points  on  the  in- 
definite series  of  degrees  —  that  is  the  task  which  confronts 
each  generation  and  which  should  satisfy  its  ambition  and  its 
ardour,  and  also  its  pride  when  the  task  is  performed.  The 
immensity  of  the  efforts  necessary  to  obtain  an  apparently  so 
slender  result  constitutes  their  grandeur,  which  gives  life  its 
ration  d'Mre  and  makes  it  worth  living.  Moreover,  two  de- 
grees, two  degrees  and  no  more,  may  turn  the  scale;  one 
degree  in  advance  and  one  degree  to  the  rear  of  the  fulcrum 
of  the  beam,  and  the  trend,  as  regards  the  forces  which  are  con- 
tending for  supremacy  in  society,  is  towards  good,  towards 
truth,  towards  happiness,  or  the  position  is  reversed,  and  the 
trend  is  towards  evil,  towards  error,  towards  ruin.  The  main 
thing  for  a  society  which  does  not  let  itself  drift  is  to  discern 
the  right  point  to  make  for  and  always  work  towards  it,  and 
so  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  distance  which  must 
separate  them. 

In  the  particular  problem  under  our  consideration  the  object 
is  in  reality  just  the  same.  In  the  war  which  has  to  be  waged 
against  formalism,  there  can  l>e  no  question  of  banishing  it  for- 
ever from  the  realm,  of  installing  the  citizen's  independence  of 
thought  and  autonomy  of  conscience  as  absolute  sovereigns,  of 
flooding  the  commonwealth  with  public  spirit,  of  making  the 
politicians  virtuous,  of  putting  an  end  to  political  corruption, 
of  eliminating  party  spirit,  etc.     Formalism  will  never  lose  its 
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rights;  it  u 


i.the  great  majority 


irritable  in  every  b>"l>  "I 
f  whom  are  naturally  incapable  of  <lis*  riiiiinatini; 
ami  necessarily  accept  an  external  rule  for  their  conduct,  folio* 
a  conventional  token,  look  to  the  sign  or  the  label.  Tbw  u 
especially  tali.  OMe  in  lh>-  life  of  u  democracy,  owing  to  the 
i;r.';ii  numl'i'i-  ■■!  sMlMH  ;  purely  [uriual  criterion*  will  alwayi 
act  like  a  magnet  on  their  iiiimU.  It  Is  not  a  nutation  uf  daiaf 
away  with  formalism,  but  of  diminishing  iU  influence,  and  in- 
creasing tli;U  of  judgment,  of  which  the  world  will  never  hew 
enough, '     Sentiment  will  always  in:  !  mortal* 

with  more  force  than  reason,  hut  it  is  desirable  to  lessen  thr 
power  of  blind  impulses  and  to  let  rational  motives  have  a 
greater  share  in  tin-  BOBdnot  "t  <li"  lillHIH  One*  more,  la 
pitting  reason  and  the  individual  conscience  against  formalism, 
the  i"  ii  nt  is  by  no  means  to  transform  each  elector  into  a  carte- 
sian philosopher  and  into  a  moralist  always  bent  on  "  knneinr. 
liin,.. 'If."  The  average  elector  will  alwayi  fall  into  line,  bat 
it  is  material  that  he  should  do  so  in  a  leas  passive,  less  srmle 
way,  that  he  should  look  as  often  an  possible  where  bo  is  gora*-. 
that  those  whom  he  follows  should  not  lie  to  turn  of  his  auto- 
matic adhesion  as  to  lead  him  an  they  please.  The  mi  rs.«— W 
element  will  never  be  eliminated  from  government,  bat  ft  larger 
share  of  influence  should  be  given  in  it  to  the  prrmtwnt  ami  r* 
sponsible  element,  which  enables  individuality  to  develop  sad 
assert  itself  in  political  life.  Political  greed,  designs  on  the 
public  wt.il,  will  disappear  only  with  mankind,  but  as  many 
obstacles  as  possible  should  be  put  in  their  path.  It  i« 
the  same  thing  with  party  spirit;  whether  it  ia  a  ■arriral 
of  ancient  barbarism,  as  Sir  H  Sumner  Maine  Lliciml.  w 
whether  it  is  a  product  of  civilbnUion,  it  will  always  creep 
in  among  men  who  come  together  for  common  sclitej  ,  bat  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  obtrude  itself  and  bear  away  under  tht 
guise  of  loftiet  mo  iht  be  thrust  lairk  as  saorfest 

possible  and  exposed   mors  and  more  to  the 


1  Ii  ia  rrl*i«t  lhat  Edmund  Ilnrkr.  whmi  dlnlef  wUk  no.  t* 
,-\-l  .Iroogly  «n  ll>-  rlana-r>  wllb  nhvti  lit*  r.-i*r  fe- 
ll irv  1'ilni-lplra  iliri-»i,ii,.l  tfcj  .  uritiirt  1111.  ■!•■«  i 
nlMir,  rvmarked ;  "Sum  tor,  Hi  Rarfca,  <lrpMBl  .*  it  »»  •*■ 
-  llll  Hi..  Ihiy  uf  Jwleni  -.  *w,"  Wfftol  8 

I  uaUni4iil."      • 
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of  day.  But  to  obtain  these  effects,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  to 
diminish  the  evil,  the  idea  of  good  must  be  present  to  men's 
minds,  must  be  put  before  them;  then  they  will  be  able  to 
steer  their  course  by  it. 

The  new  departure  which  seems  to  us  indispensable  for 
democratic  society,  how  will  it  come  about,  and  will  it  come 
about  at  all  ?  Its  realization  will  be  subject  to  the  general 
conditions  of  social  formations  and  transformations,  which  are 
effected  by  the  association  of  ideas  and  of  material  facts,  and 
by  their  dissociation.  The  change  of  political  conceptions  in 
the  direction  of  the  individual  conceived  as  a  conscience,  and  of 
free  unions,  which  are  to  become  the  principles  of  democratic 
organization,  is  linked  with  the  moral  crisis  that  contemporary 
society  is  passing  through.  This  crisis,  one  of  the  gravest  that 
humanity  has  experienced  since  the  advent  of  Christianity, 
affects  all  the  forms  assumed  by  the  notion  of  good  and  evil, 
of  right  and  wrong  —  religion,  social  morality,  political  moral- 
ity. Everywhere  it  is  endeavouring  to  substitute  the  rational 
basis  for  the  theological  and  the  conventional  basis.  The  one 
is  tottering  and  collapsing,  the  other  is  not  yet  established. 
People  are  living  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  are  passing  through 
what  is  commonly  called  the  period  of  transition,  which  is  a 
time  of  hope,  but  also  of  mortal  anguish  for  those  even  who  are 
only  too  willing  to  hope. 

The  crisis  of  democracy  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  long-standing 
crisis  of  political  morality,  a  crisis  which  seemed  to  be  ended 
with  the  establishment  of  democratic  forms,  but  which  is  still 
very  far  from  being  so.  It  will  approach  its  solution,  if  it  can 
receive  one,  alike  more  easily  and  with  more  difficulty  than 
the  great  crisis  of  which  it  is  a  special  aspect:  it  does  not 
apj>ear,  in  the  eyes  of  the  immense  majority,  to  affect  the  con- 
ventional foundations  of  morality,  political  life  being  viewed 
by  that  majority  as  an  external  domain;  consequently,  the 
desired  transformation  will  not  encounter  the  same  dogged 
resistance  that  would  be  offered  by  the  traditional  ecclesiastical 
and  social  notions  which  sway  private  life.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  for  that  very  reason,  it  will  not  appeal  to  the  conscience 
with  the  same  peremptoriness  as  the  problem  of  personal 
conduct,  it  will  not  l>e  able  to  bring  into  play,  to  use  a  theo- 
logical term,  the  "  salvation  of  the  soul";  the  impulse,  instead 
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of  coming  from  inside,  will  hare  to  come  from  outside,  tram 
the  iimisjimi  of  material  facts,  of  interests.  Now  inlsasstt, 
which  arc  by  their  nature  eminently  conservative,  yield  only  to 
tin-  <i)hitot  ratio  of  grinding  necessity.  The  resistance  trf 
interests,  including  intellectual  habit*,  which  are  a  form  ■•( 
human  llllfllltllllllll  nthta  khan  a  tendency  of  the  mind,  will 
be  nil  the  Bum  formidable  that  it  will  not  be  inspired  solely 
I iv  sordid  |in?iit'fii jKil.ii iub,  it  will  not  rely  eid  naively  on 
uit-ri'i'U.Lt  v    patMeJaaa  MM)  the  crowd  of   unthinking  rUrtun, 

i      <<!   loftwt  tlumk'lit  and  purer  heart.     As  the 

problem  is  in  Eh  I   will  suggest  tu  thaw  man 

■.:.,  v  v,  ,.uli]  n,,t  i|i>  better  to  uphold  a  system,  bad  » 
itself,  in  Urdu  to  render  its  effect  leas  mischioTnaa,  whether 
they  would  not  be  making  a  mistake  in  refusing  thii  system 
the  BOtmtena&m  of  than  bonestj,  and  their  knowledge,  at  the 
risk  of  aggravating  the  bant  which  it  does  to  society.  It 
is  a  grui"  question  1  ■  i  the  f-uivo-uee,  which  is  raised  in  * 
general  •  tion  which  are  doomed,  bat  not  re 

placed,  ami  .m  which  society  .-.till  Uvea.  This  wsMcieati— a 
scruple,  how  will  it  be  met  by  well-meaning  men,  able  to  asm 
the  commonwealth,  and  confronted  with  the  niitint  party 
system,  MOeptad  poof*  of  political  activity' 

Even  if  they  an  devoid  of  amMtJop,  will  they  bold  aloof, 
because  it  is  proved  that  the  system  of  pt-nnanent  pentirn,  ami 
the  exercise  of  power  by  parties,  are  an  evil  and  a  mortal  dangr* 
for  democracy  ?  Will  they  stand  with  arms  folded  until  tau 
antiquated  system  collapses  for  good  and  all  7  That  is  net 
very  likely,  as  a  rule  they  will  say:  "The  king's  go* 
must  he  carried  oil"  It  is  one  of  the  tragic  f 
of  transition,"  thin  foreed  supj>ott 
systems  by  upright  and  honest  men,  a  support  which,  without 
being  able  to  save  what  is  doomed,  increases  moral  con» 
fusion  by  keeping  up  the  uncertainty  as  to  right  and  srroac 
in  the  public  mind,  and  defers  the  hour  of  reform.  The  aee 
departure  which  has  to  be  taken  by  democratic  | 
will  certainly  encounter  a  serious  obstacle  from  this  t 
It  may  also  happen  that  reform  will  1h-  precipitated,  that  the 
duration  of  the  transition  period  will  be  curtailed,  owing  to  the 
warmer  reception  that  may  be  accorded  tu  Um  new  tdei 
more  enlightened  minds,  but  above  all  to  the  dissolvent  i 
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of  the  abuses  and  ravages  of  an  overstrained  system,  sec- 
onded by  that  powerful  auxiliary  known  as  the  chapter  of 
accidents. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  possible  that  the  new  departure 
may  not  be  able  to  take  place  at  all,  and  that  democracy  may 
succumb  to  the  crisis  in  which  it  is  struggling?  Undoubtedly, 
unless  the  blissful  theory  of  necessary  progress  is  admitted,  a 
theory  not  warranted  by  experience,  in  which  the  march  of 
societies  appears  to  resemble  the  movements  of  an  unstable 
balance.  There  is  no  proof  that  democracy  will  come  off  victo- 
rious, but  there  is  no  proof  either  of  the  contrary.  The  spec- 
tacle which  it  presents  to  us  from  day  to  day  is  not  a  very 
encouraging  one ;  the  tidings  of  the  crushing  defeats  sustained 
by  the  democratic  ideal  now  in  one  country  and  now  in  another 
reach  us  too  frequently,  and  often  extort  the  cry,  Redde  mihi 
legumes,  by  suggesting  painful  reflections  on  the  dreams  of 
youth  and  the  hopes  of  mature  age.  But  this  experience  has 
as  yet  nothing  final  about  it,  democratic  government  has  not 
yet  given  the  measure  of  its  capacity ;  democratic  institutions, 
left  too  often  to  their  intrinsic  force,  have  not  always  had  the 
necessary  accompaniment  of  corresponding  manners,  and  have 
never  had  that  of  corresponding  political  methods ;  the  "  new 
wine  has  been  put  into  old  bottles. "  It  is  therefore  premature 
to  speak,  as  people  do,  of  the  failure  of  democracy ;  it  is  still 
far  from  having  said  its  last  word,  and  no  one  can  foretell  what 
that  last  word  may  be.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  may  be 
asserted:  if  democracy  does  not  succeed  in  filling  its  forms 
with  a  moral  substance  and  in  adapting  its  modes  of  action 
thereto,  it  will  run  the  risk  of  meeting  the  fate  of  previous 
political  civilizations,  which  perished  through  inability  to 
realize  liberty.  The  example  of  the  most  brilliant  of  those 
civilizations,  the  Gneco-Roman  civilization,  is  a  standing  proof 
that  the  sacred  flame  of  the  commonwealth,  if  it  is  not  kin- 
dled in  the  independent  conscience,  dies  out,  however  bright  the 
light  which  it  may  shed;  that  the  formalism  which  becomes 
the  cement  of  the  body  politic  disintegrates  it.  In  vain  did 
the  polis  of  antiquity,  in  a  desperate  movement  of  self-preser- 
vation, put  Socrates  to  death  ;  it  only  signed  its  own  death 
warrant.  It  is  the  same  problem  of  formalism  which,  after 
centuries  full  of  vicissitudes,  rises  before  modern  society, 
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thnstonng  as  ever,  althuitgh  tin-  possibility  o(  a 

to  put  it  :il   the  nor.it.,   l-  i    i   civilisation  po»- 

■MMS  force  uf  n>sisl:ti!-<  ii  nl  the  society  <rf 

antiquity,  where  I hr  imlimliud  ma  completely  iil»orui-d  in  the 

peifa,  aid  ill  the  manifestation*  of  lift,  private  a*  well  bo  p*h- 

COB&atd  within  ■  single  groove.     When  the  iItit  of 

the  old  religions  beliefs  shattered  this  groove,  society  i-ninbUd 

into  dust.     Thanks  to  the  emancipation  of  the   individual. 

which  tlio  Stoics  inaugurated,  and  of  which  the  " •-' *■ — . 

llii'    Fo'ticli    Revolution,  and    till  advent  "f    industrialism    Lav 

ensured  the  triumph,  QUI  fivili/ji! i.in  \*  pro*  iried  with  a  gwd 
many  strongholds;  the  dUferantataon  of  thought  and  of  m<t 
em  life  has  created  several  centres  of  resistance  in  it:  n-lurb* 
sepanted  turn  the  State,  fna  eoteDoa,  art,  tndejicndent  letters, 

liberated  i i ia  activity,  untrammelled  social  activity;  thr 

living  ■pringl  ol  --  ii-n  eaa  uo  longer  be  all  corrupted.  Ia 
vain  does  the  formalism  which  in  divers  ways  seeks  la  I***" 
aociety  back  to  uniformity  diminish  its  force  of  mi  Hi  it 
the  means  of  defence  which  i udi vidua! is m  has  stored  ujirawn 
the  new  society  for  a  long  time  to  come  an  advantage  such  m 
none  of  tin-  prevtau  societies  hare  possessed.  At  U>*  seast 
hiik'  the  democratic  rdgii  m  that  general  roa> 

ditlon  of  which  all  regHmea  without  nrcptiow  get  the 
til.   and   tn  winch   the   graft]    Swedish  chancellor, 
referred  wli.n  he  Mid  :  '•  ffsapfl,  mi  JUi,  t/vamlilttt  ■■rWeWM 
nm  fjttnlur;"  "  How  little  wisdom  is  required  for  the 
merit.  ,,f  mankind," 

Whet  Iter  th.-  crisis  of  democracy  takes  this  or 
it  is  solved  in  one  way  or  another  —  all  the 
tions  involved  in  this  question  are  a  mere  mental  rserrisr 
the  standpoint  of  the  practical  problem  which  mint  be 
with  In  democracy  and  which  consists  in  ecloeviug  tbe 
•inimum.  Even  if  it  sreta  demonstrated  that  all  the 
made  for  this  object  are  doomed  to  failure,  thai  ilierr  i» 
left  bat  to  sound  the  knell  of  democracy  with  all  the  honest 
humanity  ha*,  placed  upon  it,  we  should  have  to  act  precisely 
aa  if  the  final  triumph  of  democratic  government  were  a  maths- 
matical  certainty  Thr  reason  for  this  is  simple:  in  die  Stat- 
ing is  better  than  a  living  death.  Itut  in  the  meanwhUe.  tt  ts 
the  political  and  social  forma  mteri 
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CONCLUSION 


are  dead.  Therefore,  leaving  the  dead  to  bury  their  dead,  as  the 
saying  is,  we  must  devote  ourselves  to  the  work  of  life,  and  at 
the  voice  of  conscience  which  calls  to  duty,  each  contribute 
his  personal  efforts  as  bricks  and  mortar  for  building  the 
walls  of  the  free  democratic  city,  the  supreme  refuge  si  human 
dignity. 
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APPENDIX  I 

THE  POWER  OF   SOCIAL  INTIMIDATION   AS  A 
PRINCIPLE  OF  POLITICAL  LIFE 

The  regulating  principle  of  all  government  is  the  fear  or 
the  responsibility  which  tends  to  keep  every  member  of  the 
community  in  the  path  of  duty,  which  influences  their  wills 
through  the  prospect  of  the  consequences  that  would  be  entailed 
by  neglect  of  duty.  In  propounding  this  idea1  I  remarked 
that  it  would  be  erroneous,  for  this  reason,  to  reserve  fear  as 
a  "spring"  or  "principle"  for  despotic  government,  as  Mon- 
tesquieu does.  That  government,  it  may  be  added  here,  has 
another  "spring,"  —  terror,  —  because  the  exercise  of  power 
under  despotic  rule  baffles  all  calculation;  a  despot  or  his 
ministers  can  have  subjects  beheaded,  flung  into  prison,  or 
transported  to  the  other  end  of  the  kingdom  without  any 
reason  being  assigned  therefor.  On  the  other  hand,  under 
regimes  in  which  the  relations  of  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  are 
governed  by  laws,  whether  written  or  not  written,  the  in- 
junctions of  which,  either  express  or  implied,  indicate  what 
transgressors  are  liable  to,  there  is  no  place  for  terror,  but 
only  for  the  fear  of  incurring  the  consequences  attached 
beforehand  to  the  evil  deeds  in  the  mind  and  the  conscience 
of  the  agent.  The  object  of  the  fear,  or  the  sanction,  —  to  use 
Bentham's  term,  — to  which  one  is  exposed  in  public  life  is  of 
four  kinds:  the  legal  sanction,  the  political  sanction,  the  sanc- 
tion of  public  opinion,  and  the  inward  sanction.  In  the  first 
case  the  sanction  is  established  by  the  express  provisions  of 
the  law,  and  consists  of  penalties  inflicted  on  the  wrongdoers; 
in  the  second  case  the  sanction  cornea  from  the  working  of  the 
institutions  :  thus,  under  representative  government,  a  minister 
or  a  member  of  Parliament,  without  incurring  any  punishment 
i  See  above,  V«L  II,      838  fl(  «f, 
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from  the  law,  runs  the  risk  of  losing  Ins  positiun  if  W  m 
a  way  considered  as  contrary  to  his  duty  by  tli< 
decide;  in  the  third  case  no  harm  is  to  be  apprehended  Ml' 
disapprobation  of  public  opinion ;  in  the  fourth  rata*  it  t 
the  censure  of  one's  own  con  science  that  has  to  be  < 
The  fact  that  among  the  motives  which  determine  the  . 
of  a  citizen  may  be  found  the  noblest  and  the  t 
cms,  si)  tn  speak,  in  BO  way  invalidate*  the  con 
formula  which  (unbraces  tliein  all  under  the  single  I 
fear  as  the  supreme  regulator  of  government*.     Fear  is  t 
general  incentive,  although  it  differs  according  to  the  natal 
those  on  whom  it  acts;  in  some  persons  it  appeals  Ui  the  re 
emotions  implied  by  the  term  in  its  vulgar  sense,  while  in  at 
it  strikes  finer  chords  of  the  mind.    One  can  be  intimidated  t 
by  the  action  of  the  gentlest  moral  virtues;  try  their  sole  ■ 
bey  make  men  bow  humbly  and  subtnissiTely  be 
their  majesty.     Oeftsu  bt  reforo  hare  bat  one 

press  ion  for  rendering  feeling*  of  veneration  and  of  intense  1 
and  the  idea  of  reverential  dread  is  associated  with  the  no 
of  goodness  itself,  as  in  the  words  of  Milton :  "  How  awful  g 
ness  is." '     It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  either  for  tb*  • 
result  of  intimidation  that  it  should  proceed  directly  t 
aide.  The  inward  sanction  and  the  mora)  freedom  of  e. 
in  no  way  exclude  social  intimidation.     In  ih«-  dee 
wi n science  on  the  duties  of  man  towards  himself  a  di» 
tn  u -t  be  drawn  between  the  dntiea  of  the  individual  taken  * 
and  those  of  the  iiuiiviihi.il  aa  ■  member  or  society.    Only  t  a 
tiring  the  life  of  a  hermit  depends  morally  on  himself  with- 
any  qualification;  the  duties  which  his  human  dignity  enjau 
on  him,  even  in  the  desert  where  he  lives,  are  determined  I 
his  conscience  without  the  slightest  intervention  from  owtaat 
But  this  is  no  longer  the  case  when  he  forma  part  of  twee*; 
tin-  duties  enjoined  on  him  by  his  human  dignity  are  wideaa 
by    those    which    he    has    towards    society.     Taraaffc    ti 
mere  fact  of  surrounding  him,   society  confronts    him   ww 
his  duties,  says  to  him:  "You  hare  obligations  towards  yea 
fellow-men,  consider  them,  examine  your  conscience,  yon  aha 
be  your  own  judge,  and  if  the  verdict  is  gnilty,  yon  shall  1 
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your  own  executioner."  He  is  left  to  himself,  he  goes  his 
own  way,  and  he  decides  without  appeal.  Society,  then,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  it  will  be  said.  Yes,  but  who 
has  indicted  him,  who  has  set  up  the  gibbet  to  which  he  will 
eventually  be  dragged  by  himself,  but  society?  Of  what  forces 
but  those  of  society  at  large  does  this  punitory  power  of  the 
individual  conscience  form  part? 

The  four  sanctions  which  constitute  the  resources  of  the 
power  of  social  intimidation  overlie  and  complete  one  another. 
None  of  the  lower  sanctions  is  strong  enough  by  itself;  each, 
in  a  way,  calls  for  the  next  which  possesses  a  higher  force, 
until  they  culminate  in  the  supreme  sanction,  which  is  the 
inward  sanction.  The  injunctions  of  the  laws,  even  if  sanc- 
tioned by  the  severest  penalties  and  supported  by  the  most  for- 
midable brute  force,  cannot  obtain  full  acceptance  if  they  are 
not  accepted  by  men's  minds  and  consciences.  A  fortiori  must 
the  dictates  of  duty  commend  themselves  by  their  moral  force 
in  social  relations,  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 
And  they  will  commend  themselves  all  the  more  completely  in 
proportion  as  this  moral  force  gains  in  fulness,  in  proportion 
as  those  who  inspire  fear  and  those  in  whom  they  inspire  it 
are  swayed  by  purer  and  more  enlightened  motives.  What- 
ever be  the  social  sanction,  if  it  exacts  obedience  through 
interest  only,  it  cannot  intimidate  sufficiently.  If  I  obey  tie 
law  solely  from  interest,  if  I  bow  to  public  opinion  for  the 
same  reason,  I  shall  not  do  so  whenever  I  have  an  interest  in 
not  doing  so;  I  shall  therefore,  in  that  case,  escape  the  power 
of  the  law,  I  shall  pay  no  heed  to  public  opinion,  I  shall  defy 
them.  If  I  am  never  to  escape  their  power,  I  must  be  held 
to  it,  not  only  by  interest,  but  by  duty.  It  is  then  only  that 
each  sanction,  that  of  the  laws,  or  of  the  working  of  the  insti- 
tutions, or  of  public  opinion,  will,  each  in  its  sphere,  produce 
its  full  intiniidatory  effect.  But  for  them  to  determine  my 
duty,  they  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  commend  themselves 
to  my  conscience.  If  the  law  is  unjust,  I  shall,  on  the  con- 
trary, make  a  point  of  disobeying  it  as  soon  as  I  can;  if  public 
opinion  is  tyrannical  or  ill  informed,  I  shall  resist  it  from  a 
sense  of  duty;  in  any  event,  I  shall  try  to  elude  their  action. 
All  their  material  power  will  not  be  strong  enough  to  make 
me  consider  as  right  and  wise  what  my  conscience  and  my 
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reason  condemn,  :in<l  force  the  free  adhesion  of  niv  will.  In 
short,  their  power  of  intimidation,  in  this  ca>e  al>o.  will  in* 
1m'  complete,  licsides,  it  in; iy  very  well  not  lie  ><»  rvni  if  it 
appeals  to  duty;  that  will  dejM'iid  mi  the  nature  ••!  lUr  Jut\, 
according  as  it  is  ;i  true  expression  ol  the  moral  obligation ur  j 
factitious,  conventional  our.  Iu  this  latter  cum*  cnlitfhtruni 
consciences  will  not  respond  to  its  ap|n*al;  they  will  defy  it 
I'tidcr  a  despotic  government,  tor  instance,  blind  ola-dietier  !*• 
tlic  sovereign's  caprices,  even  if  they  are  iniquitous,  i>  hutie»t2v 
considered  ;is  a  duty;  hut  the  moral  conscience  thu*  wjrpnJ 
rights  itself  some  day  or  other,  ami  defeat*  the  tyrannical 
power  ot  the  ruler.  In  republics,  it  is  held  to  l»-  4  ■•mr 
duty  to  vote  for  "yellow  do>;s  "  if  they  are  regular  candidalr*. 
and  the  art  of  "  Udtin^  "  i*  looked  on  as  a  moral  uii.Mit-iuiMiiuur, 
hut  "mugwumps"  arise,  set  at  defiance  public  opinion,  whirl 
professes  this  duty  and  tries  to  enforce  it,  ami  win  the  »Lt 
It  follows,  thus,  th.it  to  Im*  complete  and  absolute,  the  jmWrf 
of  soeial  nit  nil  ill, ition.  however  ^re.it  may  U*  tin*  matrrui 
force  of  mini  hers  by  which  it  is  hacked,  is  obliged  Ui  moral:  i»* 
itM'lt  more  and  more  to  the  point  of  taking  up  its  aU»te  in  i:.* 

Co!l>i'lr||i'r,    fl'ee  aild  i-lll  U'htelled,   of    tlie  UlClllU'rS  of    the  mn- 

mini  it  \ .       la  >implv  •>lie\m^.  in  a  way,  it*  own  h»jie.  f»tr  ;* 

led   1<">   111. ike  tolee  tin*  halldlliaid  of  justice,  aild  to  pre>».   HI   it* 

own  1  nt •■  1  •--!  >o  to  >pi.ik.  111  onler  to  attain  the  maximum  •>! 

its  a>'t  MM,  tn'.v  mU  t  he  I'olit  unions  eleVatloU  of  the  id'M  i'f  JU^t.v 

ami  ot  tin-  imtioii  ot  dittv,  and  of  the  criteria  by  wj.i.h  \\*\ 

m  ■ 

are  i-i'.-o^iii/i'il  in  piMi't  !•■!■.  I'uder  these  fircuiii*t.incv*.  ib» 
|iu\\<Tot  -«m-;.i1  nit  iiiiiil.il  imi  N  not  only  an  irresistible  vrj|^« 
111  the  li.n.iU  nt  tin-  mult ltude.  but  aUo  luTotiies  .1  means  e! 
ib-fi-isi ■!■  and  ot  ;n-i ;•  in  tor  the  individual  con  frontal  with 
iiuinlii ■: ■-.  1 !•  :m'«  !'»i  t  It  h*1  I'aii  meet  the  despotism  of  |iub!:^ 
opii,;..;,  v,  :t:.  ,1  in-Mil  fi.ive  I'apalile  of  overawing  it:  35  «■»* 
■  in    tr-i-    !•    ;-•■:!    n  :!  : ■■  1 1 T •  -■  i    b\    the  enliseiemv   e.ili    a-»«*»Tt    Itself. 

•  1    . 1 : j v     pl.ii  ••    tor    the   atisolule    ^hmv    of  tbr 

is.  i\    di-fi     t!i»-     majority     by    criticiing    '•** 

:   it*  pppidiee^,    a  man  may   hold   b:« 

!i.  i\    nVi  rawe    the    multitude    by    noTk. 

m 

■  ••if  a„'.iiii-t  a  thousand. 
:■■■.«!   "t    NiHja!  intimidation    t*  \  pf'.r.* 
I:;.-  il   !;:•    and  tlie  conditions  on  which  it 
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the  maximum  of  its  efficiency  once  recognized,  the  best  political 
regime  will  turn  out  to  be  that  which  is  the  most  favourable 
to  their  realization.  I  have  pointed  out  the  superiority  pos- 
sessed in  this  respect  by  democratic  government  over  the  other 
regimes.  We  can  now  sum  up  all  the  elements  of  this  superi- 
ority in  the  general  remark  that  it  is  the  only  regime  under 
which  the  four  sanctions  of  the  power  of  social  intimidation 
can  be  realized.  The  fulness  of  the  legal  sanction,  which  re- 
sults from  equal  laws  for  all,  is  ensured  in  it  through  the  fact 
that  they  are  made  by  the  representatives  of  all.  Under  a 
popular  regime  equal  laws  for  all  may  doubtless  also  be  passed; 
but  what  guarantee  is  there  that  they  will  command  the  respect 
of  everybody,  that  they  will  be  observed  by  all  and  for  all, 
when  they  emauate  from  a  government  founded  on  privilege? 
The  political  sanction  would  be  wanting  to  these  laws  or  would 
Ik1  confined  to  a  part  of  the  nation.  It  would,  on  the  contrary, 
be  complete  in  democracy,  where  all  share  in  the  government. 
The  sanction  of  public  opinion  cannot  be  real  either,  under  a 
n  on -democratic  regime,  because  public  opinion  cannot  manifest 
itself  there  with  perfect  liberty.  The  inward  sanction  itself, 
apparently  quite  independent  of  the  political  organization  of 
societies,  cannot  produce  its  full  effect  as  regards  the  citizen 
except  under  a  free  government.  How  could  the  citizen  feel 
and  develop  within  htm  a  sense  of  his  social  obligati 
community  of  slaves?  How  could  such  a  community  appeal  to 
his  conscience,  remind  him  of  his  civic  duty  when  it  acknow- 
ledges none,  cowering  as  it  is  in  subjection?  Like  a  plant 
which  fades  away,  however  deep  its  roots,  if  it.  cannot  open  its 
buds  in  the  sun,  the  civic  conscience  shrivels  and  withers 
wherever  the  citizen  is  denied  free  growth  and  expansion. 
The  individual  conscience,  by  falling  back  on  itself,  can  no 
doubt  ensure  itself  liberty  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  but  it 
will  not  live  for  the  commonwealth,  and  the  commonwealth 
will  not  be  able  to  live  by  it  nor  without  it.  Epictetus  though 
a  slave  was  the  freest  man  on  earth;  but  ail  the  Stoics  put 
together,  however  fruitful  the  germs  which  they  sowed  were 
destined  to  be  for  future  ages,  could  not  prevent  the  polix  of 
antiquity  from  dying,  they  could  only  act  as  chief  mourners  Ut 
it  with  an  admirable  dignity. 

The  democratic  regime  and  the  regime  in  which  the  power 
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of  social  intimidation  can  beat  assert  itself  are  thus  c 
terms.  What  people  arc  agreed  to  consider  a*  ( 
principles  are,  in  reality,  only  the  expression  and  th«  atopl.fi 
cation,  in  the  organization  of  public  life,  of  the  prinriplr  e 
social  intimidation;  it  is  this  principle  which  is  their  founda- 
tirm  and  their  practical  ration  d'tlrt.  The  participation  of  all 
the  citizens  in  the  government  has  no  substantial  basts  «<• 
the  necessity  of  affording  each  member  of  the  community  ta* 
protection  of  las  personality.  If  there  is  a  category  of  citi- 
zens excluded  from  the  government,  how  will  they  be  abk>  tn 
make  themselves  respected  by  those  who  enjoy  tbv  right  af 
ruling  the  common  wealth  and  who  may  turn  it  against  then' 
This  consideration  justifies,  in  principle,  the  bestowal  uf  ta* 
political  franchise  on  every  citizen.  It  is  useless  to  look,  for  ait 
title  in  the  law  of  nature  or  in  some  mytic  right  of  tka 
"people."  Itorrowitig  the  phrase  of  Laplace,  1  far:  *  I  do  Dot 
need  this  hypothesis. "  Whan  we  have  to  pua  to  the  appliealuo 
of  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage  to  a  given  community,  I 
only  ask  if  the  persons  in  question  would  be  capable  of  ta- 
timi'Lttmg  the  rulers.  If  they  are  children  or  adult*  who  an 
still  in  political  infancy,  the  answer  is  obvious:  it  is  no  m>  in- 
vesting them  with  the  suffrage;  they  will  be  made  fools  of  will 
abaonta  Impunity.  When  the  question  is  on  what  basis  tbt 
regime  of  universal  suffrage  shall  be  founded,  on  the  parlia- 
mentary basis  or  on  the  plebiscitary  or  Csesarean  basis,  the  potat 
is  decided  by  the  same  eons i deration.  Ami  when  a  phitoawahf 
observes  that  "a  democracy  which  mokes  use  of  the  f 
to  give  itself  a  master,  a  democracy  which  i 
election  of  its  representatives  for  the  plebi-  ll 
democracy,  in  a  word,  is  a  veritable  monstrosity;  it  haa  natty 
destroyed  its  raiwin  rl'ttrt,"  I  applaud  this  noble  Taiii.nagi  .  bat 
for  my  part  I  content  myself  with  the  simple  remark  that  if 
the  citizens  of  a  democracy  give  themselves;  a  Caewar,  ha  will 
snap  his  fingers  at  them  afterwards  —  they  will  not  be  ahl*  » 
intimidate  him.  When  it  is  said  that  the  people  are  istafabfci 
of  governing  themselves,  and  that  universal  suffrage  aad  per- 
liamenbirisni  ore,  consequently,  an  absurdity,  if  wrer  ties* 
was  one,  I  agree  on  the  tint  point)  but  I  hold  (hat  theaosehr- 
sion  drawn  therefrom  is  altogether  erroneous:  the  political 
function  of  the  masses  la  a  democracy  is  not  to  ga*w»  n,— 
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they  probably  will  never  be  able  to  do  so  in  spite  of  all  the 
rights  of  popular  initiative,  of  direct  legislation  bestowed 
on  them,  —  but  to  intimidate  the  rulers.  The  real  question, 
here  again,  is  whether  they  are  capable  of  intimidating,  and 
to  what  extent  they  are  so;  what  is  the  nature  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  they  enforce.  That  the  masses  already  possess, 
in  most  democracies  of  the  present  day,  the  capacity  of  seri- 
ously intimidating  the  rulers,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  through 
this  that  solid  progress  has  been  achieved  in  society;  whether 
they  will  or  no,  the  rulers  are  obliged  to  pay  heed  to  popular 
needs  and  aspirations.  Too  often  they  cheat,  as  a  dishonest 
tradesman  cheats  an  unwary  purchaser  in  the  quality  or  the 
weight  of  his  wares;  but  no  more  than  he  can  they  avoid,  as 
they  formerly  could,  supplying  their  customers  with  the  goods* 
The  great  difficulty  of  the  existing  political  situation  is  that 
the  masses,  as  yet  ill-informed  and  not  clear-sighted  enough, 
do  not  sufficiently  intimidate  the  politicians,  that  they  appeal 
to  the  lower  sanctions,  to  their  vulgar  motives.  The  intimida- 
tion which  they  wield  over  them  appears  to  say  to  them:  Tou 
owe  us  your  obedience,  your  servility,  even  if  it  involves 
trickery  and  falsehood,  instead  of  saying  to  them:  You 
owe  us  your  conscience,  your  honesty,  even  if  it  offends 
our  feelings  and  our  prejudices.  The  spread  of  education 
among  the  masses,  their  increased  power  of  exercising  their 
judgment,  are  therefore  not  so  much  of  value,  in  political  life, 
for  the  direct  use  which  they  will  make  of  them,  — except,  of 
course,  the  more  enlightened  choice  of  their  representatives, 
—  as  for  the  better  intimidation  of  those  who  govern  in  the 
name  of  the  people  and  trade  upon  its  want  of  perspicacity. 
These  rulers  will  behave  differently  when  they  have  to  deal 
with  better- informed  electors;  the  latter  will  intimidate  them 
more,  will  inspire  them  with  a  loftier  kind  of  fear.  This  is 
why  it  is  doubly  important  in  a  democracy  to  raise  the  moral 
and  intellectual  standard  of  the  masses;  with  it  will  rise  auto- 
matically the  moral  standard  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 
superior  to  them. 

What  has  just  been  said  on  the  subject  of  universal  suffrage 
is  quite  as  true  of  the  other  principles  of  modern  public  policy. 
All  the  political  liberties  on  which  universal  suffrage  rests, 
and  which  are  considered  as  guarantees  of  freedom,  are  but 
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forms  or  instruments  of  the  jiower  of  social  intimidation,  pro- 
tecting tin*  iiiemliers  of  tin*  In mIv  politic  from  the  abuse*  of  fore* 
liberty  of  tin*  prc*s.  of  meeting,  of  associate  in,  guarantee* 
of  individual  liliertv.  It  is  the  same  with  tin*  fuiidamtD- 
tal  principles  of  the  organization  of  the  public  jh>w»ts:  elec- 
tive mode  of  :i]«jK»iiit tiij^  tu  the  leading  positions  in  the  Statr. 
separation  of  ]>owers,  publicity  given  to  the  acts  of  the  public 
authority,  from  I'arliament  down  to  tin*  lowest  tribunal,  etr. 
Hut  all  these  principles  of  cuut«-ui|torary  public  lift-,  elaborated 
by  political  speculation  ami  consecrated  by  the  in*titutiotu  vt 
tin*  peoples  that  go  hy  tin*  name  of  free,  by  no  iin\m-»  exhaust 
the  resources  of  the  power  of  social  intimidation;  it  ha»  another 
at  its  niiiiiiuml:  to  turn  thi'M*  principles  to  account  in  prat-lice 
as  fully  as  po.sMhle,  il  strengthens  them  with  a  hight-r  prin- 
ciple, that  of  liliertv  of  miml.  This  liU-rtv,  generally  ranked 
as  a  philosophic  liberty,  is  enrolled  by  it  in  tin*  dim-t  senior 
of  the  commonwealth;   it  makes  it  the  guardian  of  the  Iibrrfir* 

which  have  bei-ii  calleil  "in s>ary  liU*rties, "  and.  m  ftoduin^, 

]ilaci-s  it  at  lip- il  he;ul  ;i>  tin*  liberty  moNt  iiece*sarv  tu  i  com- 
munity, — a  liberty  without  which  all  the  others  art*  hkrly  tu 
decay.  I  have  given  a  v>  to  s]»eak  experimeiit.il  ileiuoMlfi* 
tit. 11  ut   this  bv  shewing  lii.w,  when  the  reason,  the  will,  and 

tb iMNi-iiiiif  are   captured    by  conventional    notion*,  when 

mm.il  r» •^pMM^iinIit y  i>  iuip.im*<l,  when  tin*  free  play  of  opinio* 
is  ini ] ••  ib-il.  when  the  ideal  is  Mirled,  the  inevitable  mult  i» 
corrupt  inn  in  tin-  State.  Alter  having  tluit  deduced  from  tbr 
as  it  wi-ii'  tangible  l.i't^  the  law*  of  publie  life,  which  ule^ 
b ■  ■_: i « ■ . i  1  | t*i ; ]« t-.* i| «li v  i-.ui  |iiit  forward  niily  ;i>  |N»«tulat«-«.  I  rstab 
li-li  :ti  t  In-  .vim.-  in. inner  the  controlling  principle  of  th«-*r  law*. 
ami.  ,i>  I  find  it  in  tin-  iiiMi.il  domain,  I  reah/e  in  p rattier  thr 
unit',  ■  «!  ].«.!.?:■-  ,i:wl  morality. 

I'!.:-  t:i  i!  i  -  —  - 1 '  t .  arrive. 1  .it  bv  a  method  which  dis*  lairuf  all 

■ 

•  ■•imp  ■■•  .-:i  ■■'.:■  I;  iin  '  iph\  -if-,  aii'l  >till  more  my  start tii£-po:Dt. 
wli.-1:  :-  •  •  ;■-;.  ■  - '  i  ■  ■  1  ■ » ^ :  ■  -.il  pli*-Ui<un-m>n  of  b-ar  cftitroUint 
'p:'i«  i  \  i:  :  •'.-  i- :•■•■-.  t he  conduct  ut  the  citi/fii,  luay  »uggr»« 
t:..-  ■  ;■■■*:;?.■  ..*  r.-  l!»u!i-ii  \'\ :  1  iT.tri.ni>.  The  xv*«-uibIaDer« 
:n>  <  .:•■  l!;.  .  i!  i  t  .  ■  i  .*"  ;-■!  \  .  In-tut-i-n  the  doctrine  of  lirnthafe 
i'  :  • -i  I-  •■■•■:.  •  :.i»  «>t  .1.  S.  Mill,  and  my  view  a  culf  » 
!.-.■:  I  .  .  ■•  .■  ;  ■  ■:.!■  .\!i.i*  «"ii  thi-*  {mint  in  order  U»  co«- 
!■'.'?•  ■;■  a. ■■:.-:i. it ;< »:i.     The  V til itarian*  base  the  identity  J 
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morals  and  politics  on  the  identification  of  private  interest  with 
public  interest.  Now,  these  two  interests  axe  in  reality  in  per- 
petual conflict,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  ever  getting  rid 
of  it.  The  point  is,  in  public  life,  not  to  mix  up  private  interest 
with  the  interest  of  all,  to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable,  but  to 
subordinate  the  former  to  the  latter,  to  enlist  it  in  its  service, 
or,  at  all  events,  to  restrain  it  whenever  the  object  of  society, 
which  is  justice,  so  requires.  To  achieve  this  I  rely  on  the 
various  sanctions  which  appeal  to  the  various  aspects  of  human 
nature.  Egoism  becoming  altruism  in  all  men  by  the 
tion  of  their  interests  remains  for  me  a  mystery  and  an  idyl, 
which  do  uot  grow  more  real  through  the  improved  theory  of 
J.  S.  Mill,  according  to  which  the  harmony  betweeu  individual 
happiness  and  the  general  happiness  is  created  by  the 
tion  of  ideas  in  the  human  mind.  As  a  practical  moralist, 
I  know  no  human  mind  in  the  abstract,  I  know  only  human 
minds,  some  base,  others  mediocre,  others  noble.  While 
taking  things  as  they  are  and  considering  humanity  under  the 
aspect  of  the  relative,  I  differentiate  moral  action  by  means  of 
the  scale  of  the  social  sanctions.  To  make  all  the  members  of 
society  walk  in  the  path  of  social  duty,  I  endeavour  to  estab- 
lish the  responsibility  of  each  to  all  by  founding  it  on  obliga- 
tions of  a  varied  nature,  but  with  the  constant  preoccupation 
of  placing  an  ever  greater  number  of  citizens  under  the  aut  hority 
of  the  higher  and,  consequently,  more  effective  sanction.  Kach 
sanction  therefore  remains  what  it  is,  it  does  not  change  its 
nature,  black  does  not  become  white  by  some  indefinable  process 
of  association  of  interests  or  ideas;  there  are  only  individuals 
who  pass,  so  to  speak,  from  one  moral  class  to  another  with 
the  progress  of  institutions  and  of  manners.  I  consequently 
escape  the  verbal  quibbles  and  the  confusion  in  which  Ben- 
tham,  for  instance,  is  landed,  who  unconsciously  plays,  not  to 
say  juggles,  with  his  principle  oF  interest,  by  using  this  term 
sometimes  in  the  popular  sense,  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  well- 
understood  interest,  which  converts  itself  into  altruism.  I 
have  no  need  of  this  sleight  of  hand.  Hut  it  is  not  only  from 
the  logical  standpoint  that  my  position  is  the  better  onr;  my 
prospects  as  ;t  practical  moralist  are  so  as  well.  The  obstinate 
Identification  of  private  interest  with  public  interest,  in  spite  of 
the  reality,    imprisons  the  Utilitarians  in    a    sort   of 
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whereas  I  can  move  freely  along  the  never-ending  jiatli  of 
moral  improvement  of  humanity.  To  pass  from  selfishness 
disinterestedness  the  J.  S.  Mills  themselves  are  obi iged  to  mak 
dialectical,  not  to  say  sophistical,  jumps,  whereas  I 
straight  from  one  stage  to  another,  slowly  but  surely.  In 
word,  to  logical  phantoms  I  opjxjsc  the  reality;  instead  of 
absolute  principle  of  interest  which  claims  to  establish  sorui 
equilibrium,  I  assign  as  moving  spring  to  public  life  the  relative 
principle  of  individual  res]M)nsibility  capable  of  development, 
and  not  in  order  to  realize  the  millenary  dream  of  perfat 
equilibrium,  but  to  improve  society  as  much  as  possible 
I  do  not  say,  like  the  rtilitariaus:  organize  interest,  bat, 
organize  the  moral  authority  of  social  intimidation,  orginiie 
individual  responsibility  for  liberty  and  through  liberty. 
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APPENDIX  II 

OEGANIZATION   OF  THE  PUBLIC   POWERS* 

Paet  I 

1.  The  head  of  the  State,  except  when  he  succeeds  by  dynas- 
tic right,  is  elected  by  the  members  of  the  national  legislature, 
on  an  absolute  majority  of  votes,  for  seven  years.  He  is  not 
re-eligible. 

2.  The  ministers  are  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  State. 
They  represent  the  government  in  the  Chambers,  and  sit  in 
them  ex  officio  with  right  of  debate,  as  well  as  in  their  com- 
mittees. 

The  ministers  are  removed  by  the  head  of  the  State  on  a 
resolution  of  either  Chamber,  passed  in  the  ease  of  each 
minister  after  a  public  debate  in  which  the  minister  concerned 
is  heard  in  his  defence. 


1.    The  national  legislature  is  composed  of  two  assemblies: 
the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 


'Thlsilraft  schemi*  'if  nrynrilznttuii  or  the  (public  p.iw*-rs,  which  Mini*  up 

illl'i  I'lilll].  i.'l--  till'  |. II 1 1- -.11 1-  'ill    I  IK    -lll.jri.'t  .I.-v.']i.|mh1    III    tin-    C' illvlll-.il  HI,  l*lil» 

•jiIhm.  in  aililitinii  n>  tin-  rutnl-urn-iit-il  |>nivisi..ii«.  muni-  .luii-v-,  i- m  body  Inn  lh» 
(JrtalU  o(  the  i-li-riiirLiI  sysn-in  nkclvlM.il  nut.  Tiivmi  vlaim-m  are  [irlniwl  Id 
small  type. 

I  have  not  a|iace  lo  aniiiitatr  this  draft  on  the  |inliils  which  btWF  nut  twoo 
examined  in  tin'  body  of  the  work  ;  but  tin*  prlnetpl-M  »nd  tlu>  vontUlpratiolH 
whlvh  hnve  •, nun*. st i'il  tin.'  alHive  pro  vial  una  uro  srlf-MvUlnnt,  ».  to  nunak.  and 
tt  li  iitily  in  twn  „r  three  vane*  (hat  I  b*T8  tomr.1  It  «p<«nw»  Ui  give  witn* 
explanations  in  tin-  form  oj  notes  at  tin-  botUiui  of  the  |ia*,'v, 
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2.    The  seiiLilurs  an  elected  thrc 
frage,  by  electors  of  the  second  degree;  their  number  u  I 
and  ftppo  ili-     siviritl    province*   according    i 

their  rMpootirO  population,  nr,  under  fi-d.<rntivflO 

iWto.  in  emotoo  aqully.     They  ore  appointed  f 
nine  years,  and  in  no  staBtnf  one-third,  r 

three  years. 

An  additional  number  of  seats,  equal  to  one-c|uart*r  of  t 
number  of  senators  elected  on  the  above  plan,  i»  a*»ig 
to  .issiH'i.ite  senators,  apjioiuted  by  the  eotutlituUNl  !«■«;>■ 
social,  economic,  and  other  group*  which  -ire  >}>.-,- iti.-d  f 
that  pupOM  '"  tl,e  laV-  The  aasoeiate  senators  enjoy  I 
BUM  ii^lii.s  and  iiiiiuiiiniitrx  aa  the  other  members  of  1 
Senate,  in  the  exercise  of  their  function*. 


3.    The  member*  or  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  an  e 
direct  universal  suffrage  for  six  years,  and  are  i 
the  extent  of  uni-thinl.  rvery  1*11  years. 

The  candidate*    for   the  Chamber  of    Deputies   i 
Mted    bj    uuvsna]    raffrage,    in   a   urelinunary   pull, 
among  the  persons  who  shall  have  nude,  within  the  j 
Bxed   by   Law,  a  declaration  of  their  candidature,  • 
signed  by  a  number  of  electors  not  leas  than  that  | 
by  the  law. 

TIim*  drrlnraiii  >ii»,  accompanied  by  ■  MsHihmh  of  lb*  » 
declarant*,  ftinii  which  all  meiitini  ol  parly  i*  llfUtuUaT/  m 
niaoV  known  to  tiir  OstSlOn  by  meal 


i  tuu  dsaMi  ilir  shjasl  af  wblrh  l>  w  pi  > 

ill  ihi    ilMtac  nix)  tu  (iwvpiii  klm  fr»in  ioUni 
•trrliuth  -it  Ilia  ll 

n7  am  rtvsl  iiirlHsif  »t  tim  bImIm,  >■•  Kni-iawl,  far 
BatUwra 
In  ciHioiflw  whrrp,  u  In  Un<  I  nii.-l  Stair*,  thr 
whom  an  (kctot  Ua*  la  daetii  n  an  alarifaa  I.  ifit  i  iiswiliiishfa 
will  miirmhi-r  how  '" 


ip  .l-llrrr.  l.i  hln  <>l  iSV-tal  lS*tai 
ti»n>«  or  uV  rami. Ian—  «ro«iprtl  1>*  partlaa,  Uh  Oil*  al  •tka  la  k 
al  ilir  ton  of  tbn  nilamn.  nr  n«,  far   in-  hull  ,>l  Uw  lUtkrrw 
IB  nflr.  a  *hl|>,  a  nVM<k   rb-l  .  ■ 
In.  only  to  Bah*  ■  mark  iinuYr  tlw  airtul*.  uibaw  >t*-l  tW  wl 
ticket. 
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house  to  house  by  the  public  authority,1  within  the  three  days  following 
the  closure  of  the  lists  of  the  candidates. 

The  preliminary  poll  for  the  nomination  of  the  candidates  takes  place 
fifteen  days  after  the  distribution  of  their  declarations,  in  the  forms  and 
according  to  the  procedure  in  force  for  the  elections. 

The  declarants,  who  have  obtained  the  most  votes  at  the  preliminary 
poll,  are  proclaimed  candidates  to  the  number  of  three  times  that  of  the 
seats  to  be  filled  up.  * 

Their  names,  accompanied  by  their  electoral  programmes  or  manifes- 
toes, which  reproduce  their  first  declarations  as  well  as  their  new  decla- 
rations, are  made  known  to  the  electors  by  the  means  provided  for  the 
declarations  of  the  candidatures. 

The  definitive  election  takes  place  fifteen  days  after  the  pre- 
liminary poll.  Only  electors  who  have  voted  at  the  prelimi- 
nary poll  can  take  part  in  it. 

The  electors  vote  for  all  the  admitted  candidates  whom  they 
approve,  without  restriction  of  number,  by  order  of  preference, 
that  is  to  say,  by  indicating,  besides  the  persons  whom  they 
select  as  their  first  choice,  other  persons  subsidiarily.  The 
subsidiary  votes  are  assigned  to  the  candidates  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  electoral  law.3 

The  voting-papers,  which  are  drawn  up,  prepared,  and  distributed  by  the 
public  authority,  contain  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  without  any  indication  of  their  political  opinions.  The  electors 
signify  their  choice  by  marking  the  names  with  figures,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  in  the 
order  of  preference. 

The  candidates  who  have  obtained  the  required  number  of 
votes,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  the  subsidiary  ones,  are 
proclaimed  elected. 

In  constituencies  with  several  seats,  the  latter  may  be  distributed 
among  the  candidates  who  have  received  the  most  support  at  the  poll 
according  to  the  proportional  method  lixed  by  the  law. 

The  seat  of  a  deputy  heroines  vacant  before  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  his  mandate,    in  addition  to  vacancy  through 

1  Tin1  object  of  this  provision  is  not  only  to  enable  the  electors  to  become 
acquaints!  with  the  opinions  of  the  rival  candidates  and  compare  them  at 
leisure  in  the  >t  illness  of  their  homes,  but  also  to  check  the  growth  of  bill- 
sticking, which  has  of  late  assumed  alarming  projM»rtions,  1ms  singularly 
enhanced  election  expenditure  in  countries  where,  as  in  France,  it  was  very 
moderate  a  short  time  back,  and  which  exercises  an  untoward  influence  on 
electoral  manner^  in  other  respects  as  well. 

-The  law  will  pruxide  for  this  according  to  the  electoral  system  in  force: 
single-member  ticket  or  general  ticket,  majority  vote  or  proportional  vote* 
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death,  resignation,  or  legal  inea]>acity,  if  a  fwtitiun  fur  lib 
removal  is  addressed  to  the  president  of  tin*  ChaiuU*r,  signal 
by  a  iiuiiiIkt  of  electors  of  his  constituency,  tiring  not  Ira 
than  half  of  the  number  of  electors  on  the  register  at  the  Uft 
election. 

Pakt   III 

1.    The   memU-rs  of  the  judiciary  are   appointed    for  life 
by  the  head  <>f  the  State. 


o 


Tlie  judges  are  removed  by  the  head  of  the  State,  oo  tht 
proposal  ot  the  Supreme  Court,  set  in  Motion  by  the  govern* 
iiient,  or  by  tlie  judges  of  the  courts  uiitl  tribunals  of  the 
resjM-ctivr  jurist] ictioii.  or  by  the  citizen**  amenable  to  the 
jurisdiction,  represented  t«»r  this  purjNise  by  a  iiiiiutier  of 
jM'1'.sons  fixed  by  the  1  i\v.  The  decision  nf  tlie  Supreme  Court 
is  delivered  utter  a  public  heaniiv;  ot  Uith  sides. 


.'».    The   public   prosecutors  are  removed  by  tin-  head  of  the 
State,  tut  the  proposal  ot  their  hierarchical  chiefs. 
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Absenteeism,  urban,  in  England  1 618. 

Abstentionisra,  political,  of  the  Eng- 
lish middle  class  1 53, 85, 622 ;  of  the 
elite  of  American  society  II  70,  78, 
600;  abstention  from  voting  in  the 
United  States  362.  See  Better  ele- 
ment. 

Adams  (Ch.  Francis)  II  443,  444,  449. 

Adams  (John)  II  4,  7, 13, 14. 

Adams  (John  Quincy)  II  40,  45,  51 
note,  76. 

Adams  (Samuel)  II  5,  32. 

Administration,  local,  see  Self-gov- 
ernment. 

Americans,  temperament  II  310,  360, 
385 ;  intelligence  and  character  327, 
583;  optimism  437,  579;  mercantile 
and  conservative  spirit  569, 577, 51)2 ; 
speculative  tendencies  327,  579 ;  gen- 
erosity 578;  short  views  579;  ideal- 
ism 581 ;  patriotism  ib. ;  moral  isola- 
tion of  the  individual  588;  influence 
of  the  Caucus  on  the  American  mind 
and  character  567,  569. 

Anclen  rt(fime,\\\  England  IGseq.;  its 
break-up  «">0  seq. 

Apathy,  political,  favourable  to  the 
"philosophers  and  theorists"  I  86. 
See  Abstentionism.  Hotter  element, 
Middle  class,  Public  spirit. 

Aristocracy,  English,  its  political  role 
under  the  old  regime  I  6,  20,  135: 
attacked  by  the  newly  risen  middle 
class  43.     See  Social  classes. 

Aristotle,  obsolete  division  of  forms 
of  government  II  «'»43. 

"Assessments"  levied  on  oftiee-hold- 
ers  II  143,  1.77,  3T»1,  425 :  effects  of 
the  system  14H.  14'.»;  intervention  of 
(Irant  and  of  Haves  U.">,  |S9,  of  the 


Association,  as  sovereign  remedy  in 
the  economic  sphere,  Christian  So- 
cialists 1 67;  in  the  political  sphere, 
limited  power  and  conditions  of 
efficiency  II  620,  ensured  by  the 
new  method  of  grouping  the  electors 
659;  association  according  to  the 
Contrat  Social,  Rousseau's  doctrines 
examined  and  rectified  674-681 ;  see 
Union  instead  of  unity.  —  Origins 
of  political  associations  in  England 
1 117  seq.  Character  and  role  of  the 
old  extra-constitutional  organisa- 
tions 132.  Associations  of  the  Caucus 
in  England  329-501,  see  Caucus,  Or- 
ganization of  the  English  parties.  — 
First  American  political  organiza- 
tions 113  seq.;  present  associations 
of  the  parties,  see  Party  organisation 
in  the  United  States,  Caucus. 

Atomism,  social,  under  the  old  Eng- 
lish regime  I  17,  18,  after  the  ad- 
vent of  industrialism  46-49;  de- 
nounced by  "  Young  England  "  61, 
by  Carlyle  64,  by  the  Christian  So- 
cialists 67.  Association  on  a  uni- 
versal basis  leads  back  to  social 
atomism  II  621.  Democracy  is  far 
from  "reducing  society  to  atoms" 
673. 

Australian  Ballot,  ensures  secrecy  of 
the  vote  II  .'M6,  3*9,  602,  introduces 
official  voting-papers,  and  the  regu- 
lation of  candidatures  601;  far- 
reaching  aims  of  the  authors  of  the 
reform  600,  results  .r)02,  diminution 
of  the  liberty  of  candidatures  ib., 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  elec- 
tors' vote,  603,  legal  recognition  of 
the  parties  607. 


federal  law  of  lxxri  mi  the  eivil  ser-  j  Availability,  sole  criterion  of  candi- 
vice  14<).  of  the  laws  of  the  States  :ir»l ;  ,      dates  for  the  American  Presidency 


intention  of  the  authors  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Ballot  600,  it  is  defeated  502. 


II  K7  274,  as  well  as  for  the  lower 
offices  241,  660. 
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tuime  extent,  by  the  interposition  of 
the  Assueia  linns  Hi.,  as  regn"ils  the 
limitation  of  election  esuenditui 
414,  null  tlii'  siipjirt-ssjim  ill  corrupt 
umalMaaW;  collective  "treating" 
«»,  «S.  .WJ;  oilier  modes  of  dis- 
used corruption  MS;  at  municipal 
ek.-tions  4*4,  1112.  — In  the  Unit.*] 
States,  in  I  In?  primaries  II  2111,  224, 


II    (if    (In- 


is  m 


i  parliamentary  : 
fiinn  I  91,  101,  B£Q;  nppnsea  the 
minority  elaosa  110-112;  lewis  Uih 
i>|i|pip«iiirui  in  Uu  Com  Ijiws  131; 
approves  <>r  tha  iiul.jiiuilfiil  Liberal 
tirganiiotiinti  of  Mniiehester  218; 
parts  from  tin-  fflartitaoln  Him  ill 

the   etula   hihI   aaHlrflUtllll   nf    ilii- 


hnn  (Tlioitmsl  I  .V«. ;. 

( •nl.mal  I   205   not?  ;  r 

**/•  I'nrllani.-iit. 
('iti-Kjirixm,  ils  prospe.'l 

St;ii.-  []  (KB. 


under  tliu  old  regime  I  lit-31,  after 
the  Reform  l.rll  14-S,  UU  ;  under  Hie 
"  Birmingham  plan "'  VM;  tyran- 
nical pretensions  of  the  OaUBttS  1W4- 
20:1;  present  methods,  of  clmuKlltjj 
candidiites  BT,  442-451,  475,  uOH. 
524,    372;     tile    "good    candidate" 

442,  Importance  of  tho  Caucus  In- 
vestiture 448,  001:  BM9  chanee*  o' 
Independent  enudldales  4411.  itjll, 
487;  puflinK  the  "  adopted  r  HI  ill 
date"  before  the  electoral  Bftfad 
4,"il,  4711,  iifinr  llie  approach  of  the 
election  i~H,  by  means  ol   the  caii- 

im  ("it,  nf  lea  stump  404,  ol  piHtf- 

enl  Bdvertlsiiij!  407,  of  bribery  4t«; 
.■and  id  nil  i  re"  at  uimtlfiual  elnetiolis, 
under  tbe  old  retime  48.1,  under  Uih 
CMCta  331,  485  »?.  -  Varied 
methods  of  oljiini.ii if  candidates  In 
the  Tiiln-il  BMM  in  the  Itrst  yearn 
117:  by  the  letsislnHve  OUtMPB 
II),  l.y  llm  .-..nKri'wiiiual  Caucus  13; 
by  eon  veil  tin  uu  of  delegates,  ne< 
Ciilivi-iitiiiio.;    hi    tile    sbne-holdini; 

South  ins.    Phainir annul  tl  Mar 

[■undent  I'NliillihltiiK ■  mid  uieniijHiJj- 
of  the  parly  Otynui/.nliiui  00,  14J; 
"  inniUiliility  "  beeomiii  the  H»t 
quiiltflcntlnn  of  u  candidate  h>r  lb* 
Fresldwiiey  87;  inana-'uvrcs  ul  tbe 
lialiolial  e»n  vent  inns  H  UM  .IcIrL- 
ment  of  CUj  71.  W),  of  Vim  Burea 
SS,  ol  Soward  I  1:1.  1'reHelil  system  : 
choice,  of  the  candidates  directly  by 
■  In-  primaries  207,  331;  by  their 
ilehrnto-    in    the   conventions    Wo; 

depnida  on  Hh   prlnartaa  in  any 

cicnt  >B;  character  of  Ibe  cimdi- 
d»lc»  ntuaaa  SSI ,  .'mis.'-  which.  eea> 
bin.'  i.i  kaap  away  nupcrinr  mm 
23B;  ipmlilicatimi*  of  mi  "avail- 
nble "  candidate  1M1 :  *■'■«■■■ 
i-;i  odd  la-la  i'"iii|i:iro.l  ultli  Knxllab 
2in--i:l.  I're.l.lenllnl  e*ndldate« 
2.V1,  w-  ••Itark  bona,"  "  K»vnut- 
lie.,"  --Pitvourlteoon)";  ltitrljrn*» 
mid  "ileal*"  Oli,  (H..iirlhutloni 
i.l  en ii d Id ii tea  to  tbe  purty  fund* 
147,  Ml,  425.  The  randldat-n  o( 
the  Mii.-liine  ;w-;W!t;  III  alMiliit* 
jmnrer  ovut    llie  .iitnilulalur«    ;M'L 
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composition  344-347 ;  intellectual 
standard  and  temperament  348-302 ; 
effacement  of  the  deliberative  char- 
acter 351;  inner  motor:  sentimental 
devotion  to  the  party  353,  assidu- 
ously cultivated  by  the  Caucus  (6. ; 
gratifications  of  amour-propre  354; 
material  profit  357;  discipline  359; 
organization  in  the  counties  362- 
370  (see  Counties).  The  action  of 
the  Caucus  371-441 :  electoral  regis- 
tration 375-382;  intellectual  prop- 
aganda 382-409,  meetings  383, 
lectures  399,  " missionaries'*  405, 
"political  literature"  406;  propa- 
ganda combined  with  the  pleasures 
of  sociability  420,  435-441 ;  role  in 
electoral  corruption  206,  469-482; 
introduction  of  politics  into  local 
elections  at  Birmingham  169,  177, 
and  elsewhere  483,  484-493.  Rela- 
tions of  the  associations  with  the 
M.P.'s  493-501.— Central  organiza- 
tion of  the  Liberal  party  502;  its 
machinery  .ri02  seq.,  512;  pecuniary 
resources  508,  616;  management 
of  the  local  associations  505;  share 
in  the  choice  of  candidates  506; 
management  of  the  party,  annual 
meetings  of  the  delegates  509 ;  role 
of  the  "official  leaders"  of  the 
party  511;  action  of  the  central 
organization  on  public  opinion 
514-521 ;  its  real  influence  522.  Con- 
servative central  organization  523- 
529  (see  Conservative  organization, 
National  I'liion  of  Conservative 
Associations).  Auxiliary  and  rival 
organizations  5.'M)-579  (»ve  Clubs, 
Women,  I.L.I'.).  —  (ieneral  view  on 
the  role  of  the  Caucus  580,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  democratization 
of  English  political  society  .r>80,  of 
the  elevation  of  the  public  spirit  of 
the  masses  584,  595,  of  the  methods 
employed  588,  of  the  character  of 
the  leadership  5«¥).  of  the  represen- 
tation of  public  opinion  591  >  of  the 
working  of  the  party  system  //>.,  [ 
of  the  working  of  parliamentary  j 
government  fX)5;  resistance  of  the 
living   forces   of    society  612;    de- 


cline of  those  forces  618.— In  the 
United  States.  Origins  II 3 ;  private 
caucuses  o'f  leaders  doing  duty  for 
party  Organization  7;  public  cau- 
cuses 9;  the  legislative  Caucus  in 
the  States  creates  a  framework  of 
regular  organization  10,  it  declines 
and  disappears  34-37 ;  mixed  caucus 
35;  mixed  convention  ib,;  congres- 
sional Caucus  13,  introduces  the 
dogma  of  regular  candidatures  17; 
nullifies  the  constitutional  function 
of  the  Electoral  College  ib. ;  sources 
of  its  authority  ib.;  the  general 
ticket  system  19;  straggle  against 
it  22 ;  violent  campaign  against  the 
congressional  Caucus  28;  fiasco  of 
its  meeting  in  1824, 30 ;  great  debate 
in  the  Senate  31 ;  fall  of  the  Caucus 
and  verdict  on  it  33.  Local  organi- 
zation created  by  Van  Buren  and 
the  methods  of  New  York  general- 
ized in  the  Union  41-45,49.  "To 
the  victor  the  spoils"  50.  Estab- 
lishment of  the  convention  system 
30-79,  see  Conventions  of  delegates ; 
the  party  Organization  monopolized 
by  the  politicians,  office-holders, 
and  the  office-seekers  67;  divorce 
of  society  from  politics  70;  the 
national  conventions  run  by  poli- 
ticians with  a  view  to  the  spoils  71, 
84 ;  evolution  of  the  system  80 ;  the 
chief  magistracy  passes  to  men  of 
an  inferior  type  90;  the  power  of 
the  party  Organization  increased  by 
the  growing  horde  of  professional 
politicians  iM,  by  the  ductile  mass  of 
immigrants  ib.%  and  by  the  fear  in- 
spired by  the  slavery  problem  96; 
efforts  of  the  Organization  to  make 
away  with  this  problem  and  prevent 
the  recasting  of  parties  98-104,  108- 
110;  monopoly  of  political  organiza- 
tion assumed  by  the  regular  parties 
and  prejudice  against  single  issue 
parties  104;  final  failure  of  the 
Organization  107,  110;  its  oppor- 
tunism leads  to  the  Civil  War  110; 
the  system  of  party  Organization 
during  the  Civil  War  112;  invades 
the  South  after  the  war  115;  takes 
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3*8;  object  of  suspicion  (o  Hie  young 
Radicals  XJT;  leaves,  the  UbMU 
party  288;  is  deserted  bv  tlw  Caucus 
289,  2i)l;  joy  over  liis  full,  OS; 
founds  the  L'nionist  parly  2B;  by 
joining  tlie  Tory  parly  helps  to  make 
It  Radical  324;  attacks,  the  Liberal 
Lalmir  Members  751;  afford*  mi 
example  of  i lie  power  ol  leadership 
in  English  society  1115. 

Chapman  (-1-  -U  II  198  uMr,  (ViT  «**■ 

Chartism  t  53,  93.  138. 

Chevalier  (Michel)  II  W, 

'•Chinese  business"  (the)  in  Ameri- 
can elections  II  332,  388,  use. 

Christian  Socialists  In  England  1  BT. 
Church,  nl  England,  social  and  politi- 
cal position  under  tin'  old  regime  I 

io,  a, 14,  a; ;  its  monopoly  duKinjI 

the  religious  sphere  SB,  «*  Oxford ; 

spirit  of  rmii'isru  invades  theology 

88;  OrgHiliwttww  connected  with 

the  Church  ami  allied  with  political 

parties  .tiki;  present  Influence  of  the 

Churohlil.VW]  |  seeNoucnuf.innlsta. 
—  Iti  HH  United  States,  Intervention 
nf  the  churches  in  pr<liiii-;il  struggles 
II  8311:  decline  of  their  Biieia]  Infln- 

net  *im!  "f  reltejtn*  roeluig,  ins. 
Churchill  (I>ird  Rudolph),  character 
"""'" ■;  head  nf  the  "'fourth  parly." 


Wage.* 


*   T.u 


KlIlllTH  fruilles.lv 
■iiKiiBina  in  imlitii 
narv  i.f  II (reel* 


open  e.nn.peiiiiun  IBB;  Jeackoe1  hill 
48ti,  488;  Optional  Aei  -,l  Vttt, 
llratit's  regulations  488,  Hayes'  ef- 
forts 4811 ;  agitation  of  the  reform 
associations  tb.i  1'imilleton'a  Mil 
49) ;  the  law  ol  1683 and  Itt  plH  M8, 
491;  the  practice  UB.SOl,  1!I2;  "un- 
protected "  oitlci-s -lot ;  steady  ei ten- 
sion uf  i  in;  ■■  classified  .wtvi™  "  i'.fi . 
stop  backwards  under  McKlnley  ifl.  ,■ 
the  red  inn  in  thu  BMTkAf  til  the 
Slates  hikI  In  municipal  a<l  til  in  lit  ra- 
tion 4i«i;  general  summary  ol  Uin 
reform  Iff,  It .13. 

Class  spirit,  w  Classes. 

Classes, social.    Clam  spirit  nncier  the 

old  English  regime  t  8, 18,  35;  sepa- 

ratiou  ol  eleMM  in  Uie  new  society 
48,  47,70,  filN;  class  spirit   In  both 

temporary  English  ndetf  HO,  aiw, 

434.1113;  rolcol  tlie  I'rhorose  league 
in  the  exploitation  of  social  snob- 
bery 544.  and  in  the  lowering  of 
DllM  hairier-  r.10:  role  of  the  ('nil- 
ens  Irom  these'  ]»iinis  of  view  581- 
.",H.t.  II, e  H'piiriitlon  of  .losses  one 
of  the  faeiors  ol  the  pemt  of  Hie 
Machine   in   the    United   States   II 

4:».  4314,  4T4;   one  of  II DeUnlM 

i»  llni  coo.!  working  of  democratic 
government  7:13, 

Clay   (Henry),   protests  against    the 

the  l'r.   " " 


I    111,   ;: 


of  respect 

■■laic  " 


again* 
Kltlliyll 

Jnokaoa  mi, 

the    Whig 

1*4 1,  87 ;  r 

Jaetad  a 

n  of  1S48  n 

.ilnblc"   BO; 

ped    In    the 

,n  of  leader- 

He 


«  Object  of  hi*  puhlle 
eveland  (lirover),  ('resident.  -Wtfl 

Willi     llie    n-iistaOCe  of    Ihe    i.i'liJKII- 

ient  K.piilillenns  anil  the  Mugwumps 
II  44h,  Ml ;  loli-ratf.  Ikl  -polls  sys- 
tem 110;  revives  the  Mngglt  of 
Hayes  ajjalnst  the  pollllciau  offtew. 
141 ;  opjmses  tin*  factious 
i.,  and  •itravaaant  pcofew- 
188;    tries    to   rvcanntituia 
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tin*  disintegrated  |>urtieM  mi  the 
htiSW  of  :t  customs  |  nil  icy,  L1N>;  nies- 
»&£<•  nf  1W7  oil  protection  ;U.'»;  vast 
extension  of  civil  service  reform 
4ifi;  Governor  of  New  York,  pro- 
nounces fur  the  legalization  of  tin* 
primaries  ."do. 

Clinton  (!>••  Witt),  candidate  for  the 
Prenidciicy  II  Hi;  precursor  of  tin* 
system  of  the  ili\iHioii  of  the  8 noils 
4i>. 

CIuIih,  jMilitical,  in  K upland,  origins  I, 
14:t;  Carlton  and  Inform  Club  ll."i. 
141».  4lfl ;  present  |Nditical  role  of  the 
clubs  /'».;  wnrkiiiir-iucii'H  4-lnliit :  of 
tht*  revolutionary  cj»och.  Ham|ideii 
clubs,  S|N'iict-;in  clubs  I'JIi,  4<ll  ;  Imu- 
]»oliticaI  origins  of  contemporary 
working-men's  clubs  \'St .  the  parties 
inoiin|Mili/i<  them  4'Jii;  inner  1  i f •- 
4lT7;  utility  for  the  parties  4^*1 . 
value  as  :t  centre  of  political  en* 
li^htcnim-ut  4-kt.  Speaking  clubs: 
Kitrhry  *  lnl»  ."rfil.  rniti-l  Club  .V»:i. -- 
Allieric:iii  clubs  nf  tin*  colonial 
|MTiinl  II  .'•;  existing  |Nilitical  clubs 
hi  tin-  I'ui ted  States 'Jtfi;  |H-rm;itieiit 
clubs  compared  uith  the  Knijlish 
clubs  «'#. .-  professional  |Militiri:ins' 
clubs  js.v  campaign  clubs  'J1.**. 
marching  elnbs  'jol ;  eidle^c  clubs 
i^.:  V-w  Ynrk  <'ii\  •  'lub  IT-i :  u<m*I 

^OViTIIIIMtlt   elllbs    |7I 

Coitdeti  i  ii  #...r.  .  7'.  ift, ,  v.,  n;,  i  ;i, 
i:h.  in-* 

Cock  ran  il'mirki-i  11  \\'2  n"f*' 

•■CiiiniiiitN-   iii   7«»"    in    Ni-w    York. 

tumble   a^ain^i     Tweed's    Kin^   II 

4*  A  ;   f-  •?  •»  :i  ?i  in  r  »d  tin-  n«  w  inditical 

lin-tlnul  ■,  , 'i        Htin>|i|  * '  i'i  t  in  fu :  t  ff f 

To"  aj.i  no*    l'.iiii Mi.ittv  Hall  arid  il« 
^  ii-ti «r\     :m    /"»«/.     !(•"» 
••  Ci.nirj.i'!. .-  i.]    !•■!'    .ii  I'liihuli  lphia 
au'aiii"1  t  Ji- ■  <  i.i-  1 : i t i _-  \i>  '• 

< '* •  t 1 1 t 1 1 i : t .  i  n        j..i»r-.         in       Kn^land 

Ward  i  ••ll.thlT'i  •  «  I  •*!".  W  If  d  m-iTi  ■ 
tar>     '  >  '•  .    •  X»  ■  li!'Vi    I*.  ■Hill.  I"  T»  i    iif    I  be 

'"  h'l'idn  d»  "    .^7.    ■»■  ■  n  T.ir\     i«t     the 

\-sm  :  i''-i!i  -  - 1«  ■ .   :»'•  M'  r.il   ••  >iu  tin "  ?•  •■ 

•  ■f  tie    1  : ! ■•  r .« 1    Fi'l.i.i!i-'ii    "*'J      .  \- 

(i  mi    n.iiiiili  ■■  of  lln    Kidi  ration 

16.    In  tho  L'uitod  Stable*,  ward  com- 


mittee, county  commltl**  II  -'II.  311 
'JVi:  other  permanent  local  mam. 
u«es  Z\\.  mJK't ;  temporary  comMUtm 
of  the  Stale  c«»n\cii lb. tis  2%!.  of  la* 
national  cumeutimis  £YJ.  nail-ail 
committee  *JJu.  'JM-SU.  i'« 
Hit  ma  I  Committee  IJ7.  144.  2 

Committees  (parliamentary*  ui 
con^reiMiioiial  ny»lrm  II  1J1.313.34&, 
.ViT ;  under  tht*  new  projected  parlay 
nientary  nyntem  T£\. 

Commons,  House  of,  M*e  l*arllaja)asL 

Commons  1. 1.  K. )  II  5j;  m»f*.  Uawlf. 

Competition.  $rr  Mam-hrairr  flrlwl. 
Christian  Socialist*. 

Ctitnte  (AniruMte).  icovrrnm^nt  fcy  at 
elite  II  tttl ,  uricaiiic  i^oarrptloa  •! 
society  iSMi. 

Con  form  i*iii,  political.  f|n^lua«d  If 
the  Kiik'liidi  Caucus  I  JOtt,  SiB.  m. 
.7U.  fatf :  by  the  American  Caarw  II 
:*lt',;  m*  Caucus,  Ihsi'iplinr.  Funaal- 
isin,  Machine.  Partie*.  Kcsxulartty . 
results  of  c<  ui  form  t«m  in  poblk  UV 
II  W.  What  will  b*ntni*  of  It  a%- 
der  the  new  lurihiid  of  gmapiag  tfct 

elect  opt  tkVl. 

Ctiii^rcvi  of  the  1'niteil  Si 

i if  election  II   Idfl'if*.    fSj««||| 

relation!!  with  the  1*1 
usurps  the  pri-sidfiiiial  prrrugatii* 
of  ap|Hiiniuient  ti«  other  IS;  a^ 
comes  the  stniiijhnM  of  ibr  IsaaVfV 
of  the  party  i>rjain#aii*>a  i4^  «« 
S#-n:ite;  siunm-try  of  its 
•lei  line  M_'.  winking  «'f  thr 
.T.%4.  .V»7 :  lo£.r<Mlin£  an-l  •■ 
Ml,  .Vi7:  bi: i slat ne  «>neanli 
inetluMls.  aiitl  habits  .%44.  VS7,  BK 

('••n^resjiiiiiial  Campaign  t\imailna«  II 
l.T.  111.  Jvl 

(''•n^ri'siiuiial  Caucus  II  13-34,  aw 
Caucus. 

('••nkliui;   iK«isciie).   Senator  of 
Y.Tk  II  l.'W.  1«».  l'.H.  |*A 

Ctiriservatisin  I.^C     KniehfthCV 
tite  p.*rty.  w*  Toryitd. 
\\w  i irjrauiralion 

('••iis«-rvatisiti  of   Amerk-ai 
ti«.ii  and  Mviriy  II  V 

<,oiistituiion  »f  the  1'aiivsJ 
ganixaiiua  of  1km  fmhhc 
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note,  12  »')!(,  13  note,  14  note.  IT 
note,  125 ;  fetish  worship  ot  the  <-on- 
illtutiou  77  ,  lac tor  of  Immobility  in 
the  political  and  Metal  order  Sill ; 
failure  ol  the  elsH-tivr  system  estab- 
lished hj-  the  MuiMKnaoa  OMf  suc- 

cess  of  llie  guarantees  of  indiviilnal 
liberty  413,  51«,  o(  the  federative 
organization  6W1. 

Contract,  social,  see  Rsiusseaii. 

"'  Contributions  "  ol  lltfllllTlllMtJU.  Ml 
Assessments ;  o(  the  candidates  11 
147,  351. 

Convention,  conventional  notions  eon- 
slimline  a  political  bra  1  207,  447, 
44H,  MB,  SB;  role  of  the  Caurus  la 
the  in  trod  i  let  ion  of  these  force*  into 
English  political  life  2117,  flilH.  Con- 
ventional party  notion",  tee  Party, 
Party  feeling,  formulism. 

Conventions,  of  delegates  for  the 
choice  of  candidates  in  the  United 
Stales.  History:  embryo  eonveo- 
tions  11  8,  8-10;  mived  conventions 
35;  pure  conventions  SB;  gradual 
di'V<-lii]iin<-»|.  of  conveiitioDB  after 
the  fall  of  (he  Caucus  .12;  opposition 
54;  interests  and  wauls,  passion* 
andgreed  which  ensured  the  suecoss 
of  the  system  64-06;  its  structure 
and  its  hierarchy  Mi,  itn  centralizing 
character  ft*.  First  national  con- 
ventions BBJ  antl-masoni.'  eonven- 
lion  S»;  Eepubltetn  convention  (or 


the  nominal 

•ri  of  Clay  HO;  c.onvcn- 

tiou  of  Jacks 

niaiM  nrgiiiii/i'd1 1i¥  tli,. 

"  kitchen  cal 

not  "B3;  (orioonoml- 

nation  of  Va 

i   Hiireii   tu  the   Presl- 

dencylift;  opposition  ih.,  denounced 

hy  Jackson  i 

di'Hrillivo  fifi.     Effects 

revealed   by 

is  working  88-TJ,  see 

Caucus.    Tin 

iMr.'Msl.iti,il|ioli(iciaua 

muvm.  ol   the  Whig 

nallouat  eon 

ciilioii  of  1839  against 

Clay  71.  ol  ( 

"   I"' ■"«'«■  OWWB- 

Whig  national  conventions  ol  IS4B 
and  1853  try  to  make  away  with  the 
problem  of  slavery  11)1)  itq,,  ruin  the 
party  11)3;  similar  pulley  ,,(  ih,< 
Democratic  nnlional  convention  HW; 
the  dissentient  Dcmocrat.ie  national 
conventions  ol  UBO  leas!  to  a  split 
IDS  |  Republican  national  conven- 
tions of  im;  am!  imi,  1 12-1 14.  Con- 
vention of  Liberal  Republicans  at 
Cincinnati  US.  Republican  national 
coiiventSon  of  ISM.  revolt  of  '•  Mug- 
wumps "  44M.  Democratic  national 
convention  or  Chicago  of  1HWI. 
"bolt"  of  the  ■,<)o!d  Ihunocrat*  " 
452;  independent  convention  of  na- 
tional Democrat*  at  Indianapolis 
403.  —  Working  o(  the  conventions: 

hierarchy  ami  jni4*dI(r)iaB  2B6 ;  i- 

position  ami  character  22*;  nrWO 
dure  at  the  sittings  231 ,  operations 

iH'.hitisI  i lie  si .-<,  "getting  thedele- 

gnti'.t,,2.'Kil  "deals"  (ft.;  the  linnet 
delegates  i'V;,  Character  of  tho  can- 
didates chosen  237-243  {ir-  Candi- 
dates). National  convention,  Its 
exceptional  lm.|Mirtanee  344 ;  basis 
ol  the  representation  Mi;  place  ..f 
meeting  24H;  the  ey  of  i\„-  conven- 
tion 243  j  preparation  ol  the  candi- 
datures (nee  Csnilblatw.) ;  opening 
of  the  I'onveiilion  89ft.  prayers  2M; 
verifleationof  powers  200;  dniwlng- 
up  of  the  platform  201 ;  Introduction 
o(  the  presidential  aspirants,  nomi- 
nating speeches  36.1;  noisy  niaulfea- 
Uitlons  267.  the  vole,  unit  rule  347, 
270,  1wo-Milrds  niajorily  270;  ma- 
iiomvros  and  intrigu™  during  the 
voting 371;  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion 1'j.;  continual  uproar  275;  the 
"cruni"     27.1;     ■'  stampede "      it,.: 


,-,-l'ri 


S.aic.  II,  7S,  in.  673: 

I  opt rations  In  I ajpftl 

Ion  1T7;  obtaia  favours 
issnmbliiTi  through  lbs' 
lltMhMU  ITU.  3SS,  674. 
H,  l'mtivili.ulsts. Trusts; 
to   the  development   id 


lj.in.ilim  IBB 

: 

tin,  im,.»  in,  an,  mm,  411.  .it.  12s, 
■ 
■ 
IwkI,  luiuir   (it   ratom    1    III 

"  .-1 i-.IhIIeil;      •■-  n-ilr*  '"     l:iY 

■ 

ll»>  irclxlatlvx  fllllllMI   11,  ol   ilm 

riinitFwIiiiul  QiMM  in. 
OUU  ■■>!■■,  JM  Briber) hikI  corruption. 
itt'i-r.'>  1  >1 1  ■  1 1.  .r. 

bfbnd!  QsfoM  1 1  M 

"Yniws   ftflnt"  iil,  Cutyk  1*1, 
ciLri.iUfi  BoatafabA. 

■ 

)»!-'.  iMtriyorgBiiizatloii 
UB,  ?-"i,  BSS-STBi    tan* lb 

*qnlri'  Hii'l  ttn    i>n 1...   :..'•.  «3; 


Opart— y  (I- mi  I   1.  i"',   i 

■  (•-iirxmi'i-*  "  milmlituti I  1 

rrjr  fill  MIlMwilllJ"   I  :V> 
I  r. ...]  II:.    l.laiUlolliaa   Libera 

Hum  ultra. "i  lb  MM  ■ 


1  n  1 


: 

rltiifii  mivlr  noiiininlli  BJfMtSMBI 

■ 

K*mii<iiii"iii>.  urn It,  rtnihlpl 

llm!.1.il..»    i'ul.lii ■.. 

Cow™    |Jowi.bl.    i-rmimJIt*     I    Z» , 

■  Ini^slr  :i.     ■ 

rw  I  1M-M0,  Ml,  II  MX;  f-lunuHtn. 
IBB. 

Cnwlonl.  wwdMlll  <•'   Hi   ImI   ■  >■"- 

(ix.li"t.i:  ' 
Gnvtad  Ommj  pin  : 

.«1»I1<I*T.  •    I  I 

■■•  1  n«  iw,  )»>.  I'*. 

■ 
■ 


"Dark  h..™-."  ,,ti-«l.l-i 

11  n,  m.  an 

'  law*,  "of  i-.liik-un.  .i  11 ..„- 

than  II  i«,  M  ihr  olwlimu  38*.  BOB. 


MtMtM  HIS.  II 

I         -«l    llf.    •»    ■«!• 

|A  ll'UI.Md  btiMre 


re  mil   »«ffraf.   wlih   IW  .  kv 
of  *  *TDlbrM.  dm  |inr-W  hf  ai 

-i.  SQl   tnurp-tth*  of  tit.  a 


will' It   "»rp»   tkv   ohthJ   ajatag  nl 

'       -',  xrntHLI  II*  <Ta»B 


kj     tfcr   *•- 

nitn.  ;nivj  (»(■•] 

Inilmulatliiii  1 ;  morel  j  i  — ■  i  1 1 
miillltail*  In  ilmwiwj  ■»;  mtr 
In  of  'I-  l-.HUrtan  VB.  re»»aa* 
U  I  tie  (mat  dale**  lo.l— »re« ym 

la   cwrmllf    bM-I 

i  -<twiiii>ra   n*pt 

■if  i-iiinl--.  ha.inf.n41  by  |aUTtJ  a* 
Yrniion  KV:  taWL  It*  Wtial  ■ 
lu  rtiU  In  ■!  a*«w re»  .  CM.  d*aaa 
lijr  |i«m   Mtaala-i  MO,   1 1  nth  ■ 

Uw  Uarfrraalp  MM,  7JO,  *»»»-i  ■ 

wmne  w»T  ■»  tfcr  la> — ■- 
i-  m  Mil  | 

i.m  rouiMunl  %j 

oomhal   In    Ihr   BMalm    *t»..   « 
M   *■!    partfcv  W*  L 


'l<W.  ik*  —i  i  nkji)  - 
ll.-  |-»f4r,  Ik*  BMMl  MUwl  tk. 
I    are  <W  nni    kmala 
t™.  »t  ilk*  itnin.  Mi 


corresponds  to  the  conditions  ul 
democratic  government  7H,  should 
be  informed  on  tin-  same  principle 
id.  {see  Parliament),  tiraudeur  and 
poverty  of  contemporary  democ- 
racy: admirable  results  ill  inaltriul 
liberty,  Insufficiency  of  moral  liberty 
Tat,  and  inappropriate  methods  7;*J, 
731);  the  remedies :  intellectual  c al- 
lure, moral  culture,  renewal  ol  po- 
litical methods  M) .  ?.".! ;  the  problem 
of  democracy  complicated  by  Ibu 
civic  ifiillHeriOli-.m  and  the  sellish- 
nca  of  lbs  middle  class  7:U,  and  by 
the  separation  of  i  ill  KM  ill  133;  polit- 
ical renovation  linked  with  natal 
renovation  I'M,  both  founded  on 
"  the  individual  conceived  U  a  con- 
science," the  axis  <  ■  f  democracy  rb.; 
it  is  noi  a  ease  of  a  complete,  iraus- 
tbrnutiiiin  but  of  a  new  political  de- 
parture ill.  Tht-  crisis  of  democracy 
is  a  crisis  of  political  morality  7:<T; 
the  chances  of  surmounting  it  i6.,- 
hypothesls  of  a  disastrous  (mm :  the 
future  of  democracy  ib,,  and  thi* 
coarse  to  Ik  followed  740. 

Advent  Ol  il.iuooracy  in  the  Kmi- 
li»h  Slate  I  !'#j;  apprehension'  for 
the  fale  of  tile  individual  aroused 
by  It  102;  plan*  of  personal  repre- 
sentation and  of  representation  ol 
minorities   for  bin  defence  104;  mi- 


n„].Vll,,    . 


t%}2;  foree  of  resistance  of  the  old 
social  conditions  613.  —  Tory  democ- 
racy SB9,  SB,  ««e  Churchill. 

In  the  United  Slates,  growth  of 
democratic  feeling  II  17,  SI,  :(7,  in- 
tlanieii  by  .Jackson  anil  his  friends 
15-47;  extension  ol  luilversal  suf- 
frage, and  ol  tile  elective  principle  lo 
puhlieofnee.'iS.evell  tojudieial  func- 
tions ill ;  but  hi  practice  the  power  of 
the  people  decline*  under  the  win- 
vciilloiis  and  Caucus  system  HI  {net 
Caucus);  "republican  principles" 
of  the  division  of  the  spoils  and  of 
rotation,  nee  Spoil.,  Rnluliou.  Polit- 
ical  and  social  CMiidlilons  different 
in  the  sliivi-lmliJiiis  South  11U-IIU, 
Political  lite  monopolized  and  U- 
ploitcd  by  the  parly  Organization, 
wv  Caucus,  Machine  ;  weakening  of 

tin-  citizen's  bold  on  the  pmnmuol 

MOj  Ihi'  t'OVerFiiTi,lil;il  tptfa*J  i'II- 
foi-hW  or  warped  B*J-M!>;  failure 
of  elective  government  BSD;  Bt- 
lliinplll  ■!  ill  I  Mil  [IIIHITHIlfcT  of  (he 
people  550,  661;  idfHd  "f  plutne- 
racy  073;  political  life  siibordlwit#d 
to  the  production  of  wealth  BTT| 
cnndttlobJ  "bleb  militated  'he  po. 

Iltlcal  abasement  691  j  tin-  S l-n\- 

naiion  of  American  democracy  is  at 
•  IWO ;  progress  to  bo 


mancipation 


for 


i  the  Caucui 


e  Democrats  In  Hie  South  after 
e  war  I2"2:  beoBBa  o  parly  of 
ire  resistance  after  llie  p»elliii»tl™ 
the  South   197;    Cleveland'-   at- 


|mliev  2(10:  (he  jKifiy  throws  hi  It* 
lot  wilh  the  SilvcrH.™  IH'i,  3)1,  (Stj 
secession  of  the  "  gold  Do  mourn  la "" 


r 
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1H8,  4.VJ;  the  Democrat!*  lose  iheir 
footing  when  hea i«*ii  'Jrj.  Demo- 
cratic national  party  4."i.'i. 

DeliiuiiM  rat  inns  ol  partic*  in  Hi  inland  ; 
I  ;RC,  4o4.  4:il,  4U"i;   in    the   1/uitt-il 
Suites  II  :L".J^7. 

Ifc-pntie*.  «"  Keprrsciitativer*. 

Diekcii*  1  7i>.  M. 

1  tf.se  i  pi  ihr    (|»:irt\ )    II   tk'iO.  i*Sl.     Hit*, 
nieli  glorifies  it  I  *J.Vi.  —  Discipline  in  ; 
tlii'  English  ('alien*  AV.».  iiii|;   in  tin-  ! 
lalMiiir  and    sociah.si    ni^ani/atioii* 
577,  iiS»:  —  in    ihe    ur^aiti/.atinn   nf 
American  p.ii  -tic*  II  7«i.  trj.  p.**,  -.jm,  . 
."i7r».  ."Vi it ».  >«  *  K*-^ularit>  :  in  <  '•ingress  I 
.Wi:  its  r«ili*  ot  ri-^ulaiinu  check  .VKi, 
ami  i if  reactionary  fnro-  f'*.     Ilnw 
thi-   new   tiii-ilinii   nf    grouping    tin* 
electors  Mill   n-hahilitate  discipline 

tif;i. 

Disraeli,  characteristic*  1  til.  'SC  J.V»; 
ilfii«iiilM'<*>  tin-  ih-it  |Hilin<-al  aiiil 
social  <•[■•!■  T  Tt-i.  til  ;  champion  nf 
"  Vminj  Kn^Liiii]  •  ►.'■.  carries  the 
Reform  lliiinl  l^iT.  !»».  np|NiHi's  tin* 
rcproiiit.it h -ii  nt  iiiiimritii-H  111: 
his  ill -fi riTM  ut  "  |N'|itilur  "I". «r \  i-ni  " 
and  ln»  i -f .t< -t i- *■-  L,."i_* ,  In-  ■Iw-i.viTh 
the   "  «"i>n-i  r\.iii\i-    uurkiiig-iii.in  " 

*Stt  '.      his     \  h  -\\  «■     "1i     ttiirklllU-llieli** 

assnciaTinht    -'"••'■.    _'"•'.•.     |>- >*«i liiiint»>i •> 

painm  ■•!   tip    Primrose  l>ajn«-  _'71. 

**■■  • 
■  ►.►• . 

District  -\sii-iu  ainl   tip'  ciiiiirri  ssj.in.il 

r;il|,i|s  II   l'.t 

"iNuii.tfiii."  .i.cr..i«.  i  :;::.  »:•:.  $:■••. 
II .«»;.  :;it.  .iin-  >i.it.-  ■.•:». :»«:,  :-»«•. 
:m.  :'*;■: 

Jirinkiiij-^.ilxii'i-.  'Milifjial  p.le  of  in 
tin-  1  "•■  ■  i-  -I   >mi.  -   II  >'.',  .wj.     .S..- 

I  "fi  »li :  >■!  *  i«  ■■  i-t * 

Pin/   I  Nlllll  I     II  !'/»•  »■■•'■  . 

]>iimtn.>  o,  i-.i:i-li>i.iii  s  nf  f ti>-  Machine 

II  :.m. 

Ka-I.  Til*  \>:  i\.  !  l.v  I  :!..  r.il  \-s,.. 
ciatiniio  r-  :;.■•  •■.■.  I  urkiOi  .ij-.t.i- 
tmii  17-    rr: 

Kaii hi  •!•  r.    ii  it  ■■.  ;n  » ••.  .*oi.  "•.-■. 

IMiii  ifii-ii,  *  ■  I'-ilil;.'  it  ml  ruction. 
Political  i  diiiaUuU.  I 


Eighty  rliih  I  Ail,  <ii>4. 

Klecliiili.  Principle  of  election,  to 
cxteintiuii  tn  tht*  1  mini  Matra  11 
■Vi,  (.il,  and  decline  o(  the  real  In- 
fluence m1  the  |N-nplr  "»l .  i«ii4ra*nn 
toward  restricting  the  appliraii-aiaf 
tilt'  elective  system  '>J\.  .%.«,  AM; 
plan*  nf  electural  rvf«irm  "»U  Bite* 
ti\c  principle  in  the  organ italM*  of 
i  In*  part  if  h(  in  1-ji^Uunl  I  l«»l.  174. 
17:..  IM,  j:4l  Uiii.  JIM.  'J7M.  «•:  Ii 
the  1'uitiil  States  II  :«i.  ,u,  M.  Of. 
fie|NirtnrfH  fnnu  ii  in  tbr 
nrx;ani/at tut m  I  .'M.  .'ft*?,  la 
American  U  '.'11.  Jl-V  'JJLV  •*# 
rih.  —  llnw  the  pivjutllt-r  in  tftToar 
uf    tile    eleell\e    AMitrDi 

tinii.  hy]HTtmpliy  uf  liir  »>•! 
<i'3>:  let«»«.n  taught  ihrrrhy  mm  lo  to 
etticacy  ami  »t«*  limit*  M".  plmaft  lar 
iluiin:  away  Willi  |MTi«Njk-al  el 
('•11;  the  application  nf  ibr  «yi 
left  In  chance  lil'J  .  duty  nf  the 
to  take  iiniler  ilt  exclu^Mr 
the  prt-Iiininary  ele«'iiiral  pn«^ai* 
til-l:  iiiter\eiiiinii  nf  ibe  eitrs-li^l 
nr^aiii/.tiioiir*  ih. .  TAhich  h*.«  ilrfiaftrf 

tile   .1.-.IJM-   «\»ti-m    li>    ItAAlllC   Ii  «• 

tl l«l  party  nyMem  »i|A      11 

/.tt.nn  nf  ih<-  iirrllniinan-  H 
pliasi>    *M\ .     plan    fur    prrliml 
p"IK  fill.  ty.i|.  i-muliitml   vita 
in-  th« -I  uf  "  li-atfiiet  "  i2H. 
timial  >«>**teiu  Till    <***    Krpi 
tii in    of    miiiiiriiie*.     Pr»-f>riiniMaal 
repri>M*n  tat  inn/ .    prpfemitsal 
TIM;    i-h-cliuiit    |i\     tvu 
pP>liiiigatiMti   uf   the   par  1 1 
mandate  Tin.  partial  renewal  of  a»» 

-elllhliet    l'i    .    dunilirAal    nf 

hidden  711  -KWtiun  U^ 
tnral  i|iialillcatii»n«  in  Kn^laad  I 
in  tic-  I'minl  Stale*  II  JW. 
and  coiini\  o-ii^tituetn-lc^  M 
land  I  :*.-•;  ***  Kev*i*tmti»-a. 
and  curriipihui.  Kln-ifa*  el] 
tun-.  Vute  Kln'tt«ici  ajtenf  la 
land  I  MX.  47 J.  KW-rth-a  o 
iiiiinlN'r-  uf  electoral  ImaM*  la  tto 
Itnti-I  Mate*  II  .'15.  :iu.  54tV«m. 
r-m  :.Hi  Klc«'tkici»  under  Ito  aM 
EbkUbIi  rrgiaM  I  1W,  U&.  IM>  IO. 


151-155;  under  tli>'  present  regiiuu, 
«•>  Election  campaign. 
Election  Campaign,  in  England  I  442. 
Selection  of  candidates  442;  elec- 
toral canvass  -133;  MM  4o4; 
demons  Ira  I  ion  h  463  \  political  adver- 
tising 4(17 ;  bribery 4T>8;  transport  of 
electors  to  tha  poll  458;  general  re- 
hearsal at  tbe  municipal  Sections 
482.  — In  the  L'ulte.1  States.  II  380; 
selection  of  candidates,  ire  Candi- 
dates', Conventions  of  delegates; 
management  of  the  campaign,  na- 
tional committees  ami  wing  regional 
committees  281 ;  role  of  national 
chairman  ib. :  activity  of  the  local 
committees  285;  the  great  body  of 
combatants  ib.  21)2 ;  auxiliary  troops, 
clubs  HBj  non-political  organiza- 
tions 2H2.  women,  whose  ]mrl  is 
almust  nil  ib. ;  rcg  1st  ration  of  elec- 
tors. 21(8:    naturalization   of  aliens 

1184;    rec.nnai.ssaiu f  tin-  gr "I 

by  means  of  polls  30u;  election 
meetings  308;  propaganda  hy  the 
press  3111;  dlstrihiitlou  of  documents 
327;  sermons,  Interviews,  and  con- 
sultations of  prominent  person- 
age* 330;  the  "Chinese  InilllM? 
methods  of  propaganda  which  aim 
at  the  imagination  332;  personal 
canvass  3+11;  pressure  hy  emi>loyers 
of  labour  340;  brihery  343;  eleclit 

comes 


>'  the 


Malty 


ne  of  l he  campaign 

depends  rgani^alion    I   4410,   II 

3flt)j  final  efforts  W  "  brine;  out  the 
vote"  II  381;  abstentious  3<i2;  gen- 
eral view  SS*. 
Election  expenditure,  limited  by  Sue 
lish  law-  1  472,  47.V  In  (In-  United 
Slates  netoru  and  after  the  Civil 
War    II    147;    contribution!)    of   the 

the  linriy  ib.,  "■••  Assessments;  ex- 
pcndllnro  regulated  or  limited  by 
tli-  law  347.  Tift:  nature  of  the  pi- 
pcndllnrc BSO.    Election  expenditure 


remedy  of  tha  Australian 
502. 

Eloquence,  political,  in  England  I  384, 
385,  3S0;  at  tlio  meetings  of  the 
Caucus  associations  351,  3811,  43ti, 
58,1;  eloquence  of  the  women  politi- 
cians 4H4,  53.1,  640,  554.  Orgaul/Ji- 
lious    oi  political    speakers   861. — 

Eloquence  of  the   national vett- 

liuns  of  tlio  American  parties  II  MB, 
election  speeches  BOB;  ObMMM  .,[ 
stump  eloquence  UOj  315.  How  real 
eloquence  lias  declined  US;  after- 
[j inner  speeches  314,  see  Meetings, 
Stump. 

ICiiiiiiii  ipaiion,  struggles  (or 
pation  from  the  yokeul  the  Machine 
11,  441-538;  tee  Machine,  Indepen- 
dents, Civil  Service  Reform.  A 
Man    Ballot,    friniiiries.    Municipal 

Emblems  (party)  and  the  abstract  no- 
tion of  ]i»rty  I  Bins;  «'nm  in  the 
United    Stales  during    the  election 

campaign  u  SM,  on  the  nritngja 
iwrs  otiS. 

Bxecntiva,  tu  the  I'nitrsl  Stales,  see 
1'resideut.  Congress,  legislature, 
Scllltlc.  Ti  - 1 1  ■  ] .  1 1 .  ■  i  ■  ■-  tu  .■ldlal.ee  the 
executive  power  at  the  Hfi  MM  "' 
the  legislative  11 M0-531.  -  1-osltUm 
of  the  executive  In  regard  I"  the 
legislative  under  the  present  parlia- 
mentary regime  713,  7111;  proposal 
abolition  of  the  collective  respotisi- 
bllily  of  ministers  717.  we  Parlla- 
uienl.  Separation  of  powers. 

Evangelical",  contribute  lo  tlm  enian- 
cipj.t I  tin-  Individual  I  27. 


831. 

Fauchrr  (I..)  I  72  M,  |l». 

"  Kavoitrlte  sons."'  presidential  aspi- 
rants II  9M. 

''Favourites,-'  presidential  aspirant* 
II2S2, 

Fear  a*  a  regulating  principle  of  gov- 
ernment, (M  Social  Intl. nidation, 
Montesquieu. 

Fetlfratimt  (the)  II  17  not*,  131. 
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FfifruliKt.H  (ihri  II  7.  1.".  I."..  is.  -jr. 

Fiilfrati\i\  ur^ani/atiim.  in  tin- 
1'nilifl  Siali,*«.  it- ••MvllftMv  •Ifiium- 
M  rat  til  II  .V'.;. 

Frti.-hi-in,  |Militiral.  Mr  Cuiifiiriiii-iii. 
F<»rmali-in. 

Fii'lil  il).  1 1. 1  II  •»*.  :.::.»  «../.■. 

"  Fii;uri"hfa<l-."  i-arnli-lali--  «»f  tin- 
Mat'liini*  II  -'Vi. 

Finaii'-i'-  nf  1 1: i r t \  Oru';itn/aii«>ti-  in 
Km:  la  m  I  I  .iVi,  I.M.  ,"ii»*».  .'iU.  .Vj.'i.  i;|ii, 
in  flu-  Ctiiti-il  Statf-  II  ll>.  117.  l>i. 
'X,  'JS|..L-,1. 

F»»rfij»iii-r-  in  tin-  I "■■it--«l  Siali--,  -uji- 
|»1\  (■••titin^iiit>  in  tin'  <  M'^ani/.iti"ii- 
nf  tin*  pai'th--  II  '.'I.  ri-aitinn  ajain-t 
tin*      finvi-n      lutilt  lalnifi      '.it.      >•  • 
"  Kn«»\*       Nutlnti^- "  .      iiHiim^i -nt» 
-up|ilirii  li\  tin-  immigrant-  !•■  1. un- 
man y    Mall    I"*'..    ii.ttiirali/ati«>n-    *n 
;;<'/>-«•     in     \  nw     n|     I  In-    i-liTtiniio 
fraii'l-  U':\,  :<ii;   lausnii  naiiirali/.t 
timi   i!i).*>      I'lii'i'i inn   •>]m-ii']ii,-<   in-w  >.- 
|mi|nM".     "|Nililii.il     1  il*-r:i1  ii       "     in 
fnnijii  l.iii-juauf-  - 1 1  *  t.  .;:M.  "  FurriL'ii 
i'Ii-iim  ni      a"  a  l.n  !••!  in  |»>!itii-al  ■  «»i- 
rii|<li>>u  :iii'l  in  flu-  •  !•  •in iii.t 1 1< -it  ««l  tih 
M;u  Inn-    11       K->l>   •  •?  tin-  |-art\  <  i|. 
^ani/;iii"ti  in  t 1 1 -   .ioxiiiiii.it  n>n  ••!  iln 
fnni^n  •■!■  nii'iil  .*i|n       !•!•  a  nl  iiln>ii\ 
atiinii^  Jin-  iii:inijr.tiit-<  ■"■'*-"» 

Fiirinali-tn.  !■«•!  ii-  i!.  ■!»  \  •  !.>|M -1  l»\   th. 

KllL.'il"il      <  ".HI-   II-      I     ■"■-."■      ••'/    .      Il\      ill." 

i|i-iiiiii  l  :ii  i       t  ii  ^  uij/.it  ;<n      ••(       ill* 
\m«  rii  .in    |«.(i'  •  •»  II  77.    Ii.ii-h-   jIi.lJ 
it   uurk-  in   rl..    .    ■  .-.  ■  '..  in!!i  t   "■1.7 
:m  a  ti-^«;!  it  -ii ^  •  Ii-  •  h   .■■*.•'      I  i>  !n  r  il 

•  'ti||««!>|i-|    iV.i.Ii-      nil      )■■■      ■    i.il     Ii'illill- 

i<*ifi  ••*•■  t.i«i    ,,-,:-,   hi. .iii.  i  .i«|...-titt 

t) !■!   t\  !  !■■■  \    i.l''.   1 1 ■  ■  - 1 -    •ii!!i.'iilt 

t"  •  I'tnl'i1     '■        j.i:'\   (■■rrniIiMi.ji.it- 
1  li-  »i  J  t : "  \    <i  !•■_■  •-■  ■.>«     in  I    ]M-rint  inii* 

♦  i."*'.        Ii'  III'    I   ■   -       !.•■■*     ■■■-  'lii.-l   i.f    j.ii 

In  !•  ii    i   •    -■!   •  ■'--  *-T  i     •■■■'.  i.'»I  •.••'.. 
71 1   7/7        .  'i  i'i_  ■      <■'      rfi.      •  I.  ■  T..r-' 

Ill'-li  *   li     .1"  '     ■    .    I-       7    '-        Tlml    I1      .|'..|      |L- 

i ■■  * l»-»  t  i:.ii    ■  ■!  •  ..■■     7  "•     .i»     u    !      ,i» 

n-ii.  •.%.  i!  ■■:   |.. ■    !      i!   ■  ..  rli...U  "  **      i 
tun    |-'    "  ■    i    ■:■  I-  i" '  ■■■     :     ■■■•  .i  ■  ■■•!■ 

(■"■Mi     "l     ■    •  l  ■  |  -It    7   »"■        I .  T  •  -  —  1  ■■      •■.■■'     -.'.'  ■ 

i ,  «.„  7  -7        *»  ■    I"  i-  'i-  ■»    \'.'  j-  !  i r:* \ 
F'  rin-    "i     ..'••■•  rMii>  li?.    i  l.i  —  ic     i|i\i- 


simi*  fnun  Ari*>littli*  to  K*-nl  II  MV 

|ipi|tai«ti|  i|i>l  lli«-tiitli   iM-fwrv-ll    '"  prf. 

filial  i*n\ tTiiiiit-ni      ,iii<l 

ral  U'-Vt-riiini'iit  " "  i'i    '.'** 
1'inMi-r  i  VV    F.  •.  uutlinr  "f  tin-  YA\ 

tinll     \<-1   «>f   1**7<I.    I    1'i'i      ••..litlfcl  Vltk 

tin*  r.r.i.lliir-l  <  an.  u*    |«i>  JU.   J>- 
■j.  at. 

Fr.unlusi1-.  f  *  ""r]Nirat."ii** 

Fraii'l-.  •!•  rtnr.il.  in  tl»«*  I  iiititl  Stat**. 
in  Mi.'  ri'.'iit  rat  h»ii  M  rl«»»  i^r**  II  .V0. 
in  tin-  taking  ••!  Ihf  \nt>-  li*l,  .14*.  m 
tin-  ii.ttnr.ili/.ttniii  ••(  ah>ri«  \*+\,  1VA 
a  -|N-t  i:ilt\  nf  tin-  M.ftt  hitH  |«'litftrUM 
:sii7.  ::-.;  N«.  \n-ir.il:.ui  lUIloi.  I*n- 
iiiarifH. 

■■  Fn--  •*"]!  jtarly    '11  Ml" 

Fri'f  ir.i-1.-  in  Kit^i.iii.l.  «••  MAiH-hr«t»r 
Srli.MiI.  mn  ill  i  tT.-.  |«  I  If,  ro«x«mir 
tlTtit-71.  -  Fr>-*'  ir.i'U-  prv>|ucaMa 
in  lie  I  n:tt-il  Si.it--  II  III  .V- 
I'l-'ti  -t-t  i<  <■■  i  -in . 

« i.inilit'tta  «»ti  |'.trl\  i!<>\*riiiii«'m  II  **T4. 

«f.irt:i'M.  I'ri'-hlftit ,  n»iirti*  I  «itk 
(  ••nkiiii^  II  I--*',  tra^ii  ■  i"l  iN  .  aad 
H  «  it. tin.  in  i- un  fh«-  |'r«'*.'«  m  »*f  rtiii 
—  I".  It  •  r.f. 'Till  I--**.  I'M  "Ii  Ihr  i||l*r 
-i>>h  ••(   til**  *>|"'ll-. 

t..i-    Kin.:  i<f    1'Ij.U.I.  1|.Ii:j    II  I«**-|T4. 

4iiJ  I'-.. 
<ii\.l    i  tin  i    at    tlif   ti:t!i"ii.il  «««••- 

I  hill*  II  '/."»*» 
I  ■•  !!•  r.il    t.ik«t     »\  -!•  Ill     Jill     tla#    c*J»- 

^l-'--l'<li.ll  «  '.llli  II-   II    £'•    J"       l| 

( i'-'n  r  il  u.il,  ■•  •   K«iii*t*M  .hi 

« »■  til  r\     id- ir  |-«'iri.  .ii   r..1.-   uiBil^r  lW 

•  -.■I    I'i.j!:-Ii  ri  n*:ni'     I   •">  ■■  j  .  «liaA- 
:-!.•  >i  li\   tlit    ri  f.«rui»  II 

<••  ••r-^<-  i  ll«  ur\    .   II  ■'•iii 

in  rr\  iii.iii'h-riiij  II  I*  »•   •• 

li.  Tfinj  flu*  •!■  I.j.il.*   11   i»".    S*.  31\ 

■    »  I 

■  *•  w 

i  ■!  t>l-t"in'.  "ti  |Mrliam*-iitAr\  rrfnrm  L 
l»»l  .  .  Iiar;i.  trn-Ti.  «  17*.  fl».  i»- 
an.'iir.tt.*-  t  >»•-  Vi1i"ti.il  UWfm* 
F--l«  ritttui  .it  Ifiriiii'i^Ii.trn  17*.  1*1 

•  u|.|w.rt-  i In"  I'lii'ii*  in  tit*-  ti*aBlri 
I**'..  i«  >*ii|>|«>rti'l  li\  it  i::  l^mrti*- 
in.-nt  .li*«  Jl  :  '.*]i'>  ln^  lh-«*4 
:ifr.  r    him    Hi   lli«-   llotur   KbW  rl 

_'v»  *M .  -harr  »f  iW  t'«ra  n 


defeat  L*U:    liis  last   ministry    Bin; 
agaiinii  mm  suffrage  KM,  .VKt, 
OtoM  I  m,  M  iwftt. 

Godwin  (W.)  IK,*. 
OmPP  |i:h.i  ii aw. 

Gomltiow  (V  )  II  5^7,  H& 

Gorman.  Senator  ol  Maryland  II  141, 
1!H. 

Qoal  pWt  Mm)  otgutfm  of  tiir  Ciui- 

server  lvt>  party  I   SS9;   mi'iulier  «f 
Ili«   "'  Kmirtli    Butr,"   attacks  tin- 


■    I.il 


1  ^47 


e  Uliri 


ImU  |.la\l  II  1H0,  IKS. 
Grant,  PMflUtBt ;  era  til  Brniidal*  and 
cor ruj ili mi,  ttfgt  of  (lie  puny  I  ir- 
(■iiiii/jiiiiin  II  IIITij  Htriuje-lo  Wfj-Hiuxt 
"  Grunt  ism "  and  rc-slcetioii  of 
Grant  Ml-  third  lerm  candidature 
planned  l.y  the  "  "eiiniorinl  i;miip" 

[SB,  dafakfod  in  iln'  agUMJ 'f  r!ii> 

Indej tail   il<:-    clf.irt,  for  eivd 


Groups.   pnrliamentnrv    1  OKI,  I 

ISi  im  i'nriiaimm. 
Giiizot,  critic  u(  ilciniH-i'Hi  y  11  111 

liabtal  aalmum  II  128,  731. 
Hadlm   (A.)  II «l  '"''-■ 
Hamilton   II   T,   13,   14,   IT  nol 


Ham-  i  ii   I  BUWtr  ■■!  lie-       KirinillK- 

Harrison  [\V.  M.I  ui>inin*u-d  f,.r  lliu 
PTCiddMH  v  l.v  the  H  a  r  ri-.hu  r*;  nut. 
vmili..n  II  73,  im  nfifv;  "Tippe- 
canoe and  Tyler  l«w"  cMnpalgii  in 
f»Mraf?3;  n.sailc.l  hv  Hi.'  offlw- 
seeker**"!. 

Harrl»>n.    rfanjamln,    I'rci.iem,    »- 

TlrtMl   llie    WiiWl    traditions  of   the 


Hat 


-lit-  -v- 


,.  IV) 


IIJ.I'H 


■.  m,i 


i.  -.".v. 


I     IT**. 


1'msliliiiil,    ■.tninjilnt    Bgainct 

tlm  politician  uill<-e- holder"  H   137; 

•  dTortsl.ir  civil  wrvtM  refenn  Wl 

'■  Heelers  "  in  ihn  Machine  11  :iT:!,  BOB 

*'  Henchmen  "     ;,uil      iIkmi      ,-..| | 

niiii  ii«.  bwi  in  tin-  Mlli-Iiiiih  ii  ;m. 
HiUnn  (H.)  it  m  "•<'.. 
ii. .ii-  or,  »  j  ii  MM.-  aw, aw. 

Ilnl-Hll.  ros]  B«ota    tk.hi.m,  KM, 
btgOtbim 


Hon 


Bui 


I.tlmrnl  parly  and  In  ttaOlBVl- 
i/all.m  I  SB?,  IBS;  BUS;  part  pl.yed 
liv  I  In-  Criitrm  in   tin-  Ungfla  for 
llnmi:  ItBtatatVajB,  :k>;,  .mi. 
"  EtaaMhadbu;"  II. 

Hon 


Stales 


■lcclii.li 


nli.    '■Hundreds"   of  Hie  Knvli.l.    Ulwml 

OrcubatfaM  I  MB,  tTS,  111. 

Huntings,  cln.pieli.-e  of  I  ;«M. 

Idiuil,  lis  advent  and    it-    rule  In  dr- 

lr,..,r, i.v    II  t;.*;  allankeil  l.y  |MirtY 

ldeaii-iu,  Aiimijmii  II  (Hi 

Idea*.  fit  WW  of  I  XT,  !0. 

Ideology  in  liiiiilninl.  cotnoa  In  Iiy  Uw 
,  liiirui.  1  nl  moral  •.p.i'iilali-iln  I  Mi, 
:..  :iT.  Jii  7*;  Irlumpli  In  (be  uulltloU 
.|,l,e re  ML 

I.   I..  P.,  bkfepndMM    Ijihnur    l'»rly 

i  Da, 

linla'ratirciTKiidaie.ol  EiiirllsbM.r*,'* 
1  4M;  <>f  MUMM  Pi  (b«  MW» 
linn-  II  '."."i,  lo  tile  miliniial  eoiivcu- 

tionii  arr. 

liiilK-rinllniii  In  ilie  l'nli..l  »lat« 
iKtMm  Uu  pmfttM  Mglltntl  tln'ni- 
.elve,  II  .ii'J.  tSL 

[li.t.-piuileiiK.  KxnggMf  na»lu«t  tlw 
eorruptioii  of  Hie  pHtta  M  Hm 
I'liK.-.i    SUIe-  .     in. .\.  ii I     III- 

■■  Ubaml   RapabUtMM"  II  4tl  ;   ol 

il.c"  wrntclier.  "  In  New  \..rk  U7 
ii^lhiliini  iis.iiii.i  llrani'-  tlilnl  Wini. 
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c:iii<1  Mature  i'V.  again*!  I  In-  raiMi- 
iliitun*  nf  Ulaiiii*  /'*..  ranipaiiru  «»f 
tlit*  Miii:u  iiiii|ih  ati«i  triumph  nf  tin- 
frtMitmn  tif  lln*  iinlix  hlnal  ■  ■mi'M-irin-r 
in  |Militirs  4T.'.  jiri'^n-Nv  uf  \\lr  u\*'.i 
itf  tin*  iiHli'|ii-inli'iii'ia  •  *f  tip1  «-l»i-inr«» 

CllIlArirllcr    4.V|  :     llt-\V    ||lftl|in|   uf   |mi- 

liliral  :i»ti«»n  im  imlni-i-il  l.\  tin-  In- 
ilia|M>iiili<iit">  /'«  .  ■»•  •  I.i-.i^iii'o,  'lliint 
pari  if* :  Im-al  ■*! i-iil: ^ !#■«*  uf  tin-  Imli- 
|MMi<l''tif^  in  tin*  }mi|uj.-:i1  H|t)p>ri'  uf 
tin-  Si. ili-  |.V«.  !•»» -IiVTi  <»■•  Kiii^ni  . 
rili/i'ii'1*  in»»v  fim-iii «..  th.-ir  iin-niii- 
|»!«alr  iiii|i']N-iii|i'in-i*  alpl  lli'-.r  •  I'ln-ln- 
entl  ri'Milt"  4i*i.  471  ;  :it f •■in ]>f  .it 
ontin'  I'liiatif  i|Mii"ii  fruin  tin-  p.iNR- 
4*»7.  ••:iiuj».tijti  in  f .i\  > »ti r  i«f  "•*•■" It 
I>iw  l'»*  471  .  Wf.ikh'-—  ««f  Mh-  '■  •-■■- 
furiiifr-*"  171  :  ri\h-  li-.i-jm*  •■».  :t 
pcrtti.ili'-iit  hatio  fur  -«.\  ««i«  in.ii  :■■ 
arti'in,  Miiii-l  i\|n-s  I7'J  .  i-:\i.-  !•■■!- 
fralii'ii'*  I7'.' .  •  •  »  ■■[•it  iti'»n  "f  \\  ••im  *i 

•|hH.        |ll«ti-|lt't|f  !•-!  I  I         |»  f  •--*-.        /'•  'IH- 

prn\  I'llp-lil  Hi  ^«'\i  riilin  III  an- 1  :iW  .tk- 
riiiiii:     uf      jmlilii-      -piv:*      arli'i-wl 
t ll Ti ii l _; li    tip-    Iii*|i-|m-ii-Ii-Ii|n    1*1 
ln«liain'|'"li-.  i*i >n \  ■-:!■  :■  -n  <>f  tip-  "  I  »•  m 

iM-raiii*  ri.ition.il   paif\  "   mi    1  "*'"•.   II 

t  ■  ■• 
1.1.1. 
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Slali-  aid   hi   !d>    »...-n-i\  ..I   ?! I 

Kn^ti^li  rij'tn-    I    1  '..    17.   hi«*  •■inn 
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liM'iiM.nVi-M       i:i-l     •  •■!t:'|.|'i:.  .|!    ><li     I".. 
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in  ih«-  ■*•■!••   ."•"     ■      •■•  i     .iMiii'n-t  r  i 

t  1 «  -  - 1       ">1  .       ■■■        ]■  I'  '■■    !■■.•   ■    '    II  '.        ll!-        *ll 
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spirit  of  fip|io4iririn  anil  »-r::..  :«m 
h'i.  'Ml.  rulitii-al  tr.nriiph  ••(  ir^li 
\  i<luali>Mi  thriHi^h  Mi>-  I'.  .'.  nf  l*«»T 
'.*.*.  appn  h«-ii««i"M  ••(  «ir  ■'•  ar.-i  vl 
Mill  l«rJ.  r»-in*-«l\  i»f  |*  r-.r  *  r«  pr»- 
tciiiatinii  l'»*        !:■■.••  i*f  'Ii-  HujJ«*h 

<  aui-n-  in    tlif    r!l  u1 i  1    i'f    :i»il». 

\  i>  I  it  .i I i i  y  '»<>.  ■'^'.,.  ■"'  i"i .  • .  J  ■  \  1  *  •* : 
uf  tlii-  iii'livi-liial  .if-!  ■•?  •  ;..  '  ••* 
filling   in   ilif  1  "i.i;»-l   >'!!••»   ||   S* 

■  u,  •■"      KiT.il-*  i i  "f  »l  •■  *  \:.t**.  • 

|mto.I|i.iIiI\  aft.  r  Tl»<   «    \   j  War  IS 
IJii      i  '•  •!■  -I  i :  ■!  1 1.  >n  ii  1- irrt- r»  f.tr  !h* 
piiiti'i-iinii  uf  ilif  r:«:l.r«  •  f  tt»«-  u^l:- 

\i<iuai  M-.  .vt-..    ic..:.  ..f  th.-  Vj.£:  *k 

C.iiii-ui  iii  i hi*  r»'prt'»«:--M  -if  lb» 
i!i<ln  I'lu.il  ar.«l  >ii  flir-  '.-.ft..T. «!.•  n 
uf  l Iii*  cl./iii  "<#i  Mi-tV.  i—.a'vn 
nf  iln-  in«l:\  i-luai  in  \n  »-T5«-»n  ■- 
iit'i\    .r»vi       Ifc-rln-     i.f    |«-r*a^cu  ii 

IIM'liT  I  In*  l!lHlli-fn-»    •'(!.'■»"       t.'f!'. 

!•  -li^inii*.  a!i«I   ]-.. :•:..»;   fa-!    r»  >*■ 
i  Ji'ii.  r.il    \  i-w   i>f   *!i»   *r  iinif  fa  -f 
tin-    ;»Hli'l:"lii"il«    iiil.\  :<1.a1    %&\  if 

rhf   ,\w  iii.lliii^    a«j\    if    l<;«   |«>«ff 

<iH7        •! i Ii i - 1 1 ■  if  !•  tf i      i.f      ;:.  1  i..|ot..'i 
tIiti-m^Ii     tin*     part>       «■•  »l»m     '■JL* 
i-.lij»— ■    i.f    t  Ii--     iri'ln  ■  !  .i      l>y   ?h» 
in  lititii'li-  '^iii.   Iiy  ?iii-     "  !:.a;-'r.!i 
u  k*i    .  %i  >     i  iiU.irlM  |-  r«4ii!:lt 

•  Ir  -.  in  ■  •■■  1  i-f  |>uV.i  ',  '•  .•  !i.»<|»  ap 
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Tint .■  hi-  ••!.'       Ilou    t|*«-  '  '  ■*    tc*".bn4 

■  •f  |-n l»I !■-  .it  •  i- »ri  w  I!  r.i.*-  ■.h'  \Si4i- 
\  i-i i :.i*.  ••"•'»  i#^l  \  irr-  »  ■  t.  vpl>« 
uf  l)i>-  iiiili .  ..Ii-  i.  t>y  *li*  ?i.*:  -'f  tW 
I"»Mi  i  »-iiinry  .mi  ■r*.-  :  .  ■,  *i*;^N^t 
li\    ilii-  |»r:iii  sp.i-  •  '   "     .-  .    ?i   I:.*!**! 

i.f  ■ii,-i\  ■  i***  i.t i  ».*i     r  ■  ii»-» 

!■ \.iti.-ri     ll.r»-«j^fi     ^»-      -l-»r»|* 

li. •  »i!  ■■!  llt>-  •  a'  .'•  ?.•  t  •*■  *  :*?■  ».  f 
lli'tiv  i>|i|.ti  ji.'l.-n  *   it   i  .■}  ■  f  rr^lN«t« 

•  •(     ;ii-::<<n     f>-i.:  ■!»•!     •••)      :'-!  « >i«a 
ri  N|i..ri«iliii;i\    '**     ***•  a     »«f«vt  "4 
•' i -.■     tlir»i'     in  l-.\ .  l-:.i  1-:     f»rt.  ** 
7    I         I[n«-trv     .in:.*«;«'-    -x:     •*!»•«•• 

•  .-     in. I  mi|'i»i     a-   !      »■•   »•*     Tw 

■  l»  !ii-- r  n-\  turn*  •■•■      ?*.■■    •  ■  «■■!»* 

li    I    i  •-!  I  ll|    ,1-    ;|     l-.-llaa      •  •       *  7  ■* 
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luiinii   i>manci|ifttr«   thr    :udit»4aa. 


Inspectors  <>r  judges  uf  elections, 
the  primaries  II  'J 1 2,  213,  316;  at 
registration  of  electors  303;  at 
poll  3JW. 

Interests.  Their  influence  In  electoral 
struggles  I  lilfi.     Representation  of 

Innmiii  iigug-too. 

lutlmidatory,  sea  Social  intiiiiiiliiti.ui. 

Ireland.  Orange  lodges  I  130;  Catho- 
lic Association  ib.;  are  Home  Rule. 
Irish  immigration  into  the  foiled 
States  ami  its  p.ditical  effect  11  !H, 


Jackson  (Andrew),  against  the  con- 
gressional Cam- ii»  II  IS;  brought 
into  power  with  the  help  of  the 
"politicians "40,  43 ;  "rewards  hi* 
friends  anil  punishes  his  cur-mirs  " 
48;  defends  rotation  in  public  office 
81;  contributes  to  the  exaltation  of 
democratic  seullmen  1 4.1-47 ;  defends 
the  convention  system  88. 

Jefferson,  President  II  7,  i:i,  IS,  17, 
38,27. 

Jenckex,  Initiator  of  civil  service  re- 
form II  4K6. 

Jephson  (H.)  I  301,  3iMi. 

Johuson  (Andrew  J  l're8ident  II  133, 
377. 

Judiciary.  Introduction  into  the 
United  States  of  the  system  of 
elected  judges  II1II ;  they  are  chosen 
by  party  conventions  2:W:  coniri. 
buttons  to  the  party  funds  428; 
intervention  i>f  the  Machine  in  the 
administration  of  justice  .779,  IMJ, 
414,  519;  summary  5W,  852.  BOB. 
Criticism  ol  thi'  System  of  the  elec- 
tion of  judges  0W,  610.  Plan  of 
popular     control    ap.irt    from    this 

Jul'inn 


Kant,  in j i h ] .  tf  theory 

of  government  116*8 
Klngsley  (Charles)  1  ii;. 


■'  Kitchen   cabinet,"  Jackson's  II  63, 

MB. 
"  Know  Nothings  "  II  Hi.  106,  3511  no(«. 

Labom-Iiere  (H.)  1 1114.  MS,  3(H,  312. 

Ijthour  parly,  Ml  Working-tuun. 

"IwutsUda"  ittbMfeu  U  BA 

Lawyers,  English,  under  the  old 
regime  1 10. 

Leadership,  political,  under  thu  old 
English  regime  I  IH,  21,  87,  64; 
attacked  hv  the  Camus  and  Bir- 
mingham Radicalism  178,  180,  lug, 
by  the  ■■Fourth  1'arly"  261,  371; 
Eta  ftTOttgtt)  "ii  the  Tory  side  »», 
277,  323,  824,  334.  Parliamentary 
leadership  304,  808 J  Hie  leaders  and 
public  iiplniou  ib.  Summary  of  the 
aclloii  ■>(  the.  Caucus  In  the  exlra- 
parlliinienlary  sphere  RHH,  MB, 
inPurliimiciiLOfr;.  Persistent  >g«| 
in  English  society  614,  but  It  la 
menaced  SIS,  —  Social  loadHrsblp  In 
the  United  Slates  before  tile  triumph 
of  democracy  U  7,  12,  17,  37,  41; 
gives  way  36;  collapsed  37,  80,  80, 
312;    character    of    the    loadcrahtp 

M)d«(    tll>    di  r rune   '.realisation 

of   the   ,.;.n.  .    ;..       ■  >,. |...,. miu.jm   „l 


,  He.  r-r.li I  1 

•  Hie  llnlsb- 

Icadershlp 

HK.       l^.-lder-l 

p  Ol  the  s 

ivt-ln.ldiBK 

i  116,  a 


il  War  I 


Itcacllon  against  deiUiK-ratic  formal- 
ism  In  the  leadership,  "  Soll-ap. 
poliitnd  "  committees  4i;i,  Library 
Hall  Association  473,  Chicago  Muni- 
cipal Voters'  I-eagiin  476.  Hum- 
mnry  of  the  decline  of  leadership 
All):  four  essential  conditions  to  Its 
txerclM  Hi,,  Inadequately  realised 
In  the  politic*]  and  social  conditions 
of  America  366-311".;  the  statesman 
replaced  by  the  jiolltlcal  machinist 
fltVi,  —  Problem  ol  the  leadership  In 
demoemcy  (HO,  73a,  suK.-d  the 
wrong  way  hy  the  fonnaliam  of 
the  party  systrra  611;  the  new 
molbod  of  poblic  actio.,  will  Mili- 
tate lu  real  solution  OaVj  mlnls- 
tsrlal  l.-ailershlp  In  ihs  i 
parliamentarism  721,  722. 
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I*':iil«'r-»  of   tip-    MiK'liiiH-  II   .''To.  :»"••.  Lilt- rah -in  iKn^lithi      Tin-  «iUI  Ijbrr- 

•S"   Marliiin-.  ullsiu    I    lx.s,  A"    \Vhi^«.    <lr<rlinr  •■! 
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ui'linii.   \.tri--'l    !%|»--    17'.' .  ■  i \  ii-   liil-  I'.inv  "  .iii'l  <>f  iii<    •»■■■•:  il!»(« 

fl':tli<ill»   IT',    in  «    ]■■'!!:.    li    !in:)i<"U  l.ll-  r  »l     I    li.iilil«t*    i  \- iii-lt«J    fn-n  tk» 
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I^'ilini-'.  ;i-»  a   in-. tri<-  •>!    |»i.,l«i   il   •In-  \ii:>ii>i     II     *-^l        t-       l'^!;*!    rkir* 
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"  Lobby,"  legislation  brokers  In  tlie 
United  S mil's  li  182, MT ;  supplanted 

Local  w*B  1  320. 

Loif-nilllnc  I  :'is,  an, BOS;  in  Qpngw 
it  Mt,  BCT. 

liiuiion,  LilH-rnlisin  Irises  it*  hold  on 
1222;  introduction  of  the  Cnou 
ib-:  its  development  311. 

l.on<ion  uml  OpttBtlM  Liberal  I'liion, 
history  I  332,  4tH  note;  effort*  to 
diffuse  political  education  223,  IRW, 
404  woW. 

I-nnls,  agitation  of  thel'aucus  against 
the  K«M  of.  211  noU,  33S,  318. 

Low  (Belh).  ■•nndl.lntc  for  the  mayor- 
alty oi  New  York  11 109)  reforming 

mayor  of  Ilrooklyii    .t'-'l,   ehniunlon 
of  the  "  miinii'ipiil  dictator  "  system 


Lowe  (Robert)   I 

>1,  84  BOW,  98,  110, 

4!ffl  net*,  II  TUB. 

Lyceum,  lectures 

1 11  BIB. 

Machine    of    Hn 

poll  tic  inns     in     the 

i-niied  Statu  i 

12!>,  371,422;  how 

its  clelueliln   ur 

■nil  kept  logi'th 

rSTIi  hierarchy  of 

Its  stall  373  i  lb 

37S;    "delivery 

ifc.:  bvrdglbig' 

ahln*  432-422,  OB;  extent  of  tin' 
harm  Hone  hv  it  in  1 1n-  ml  mi  ninl  ra- 
tion of  the  cities  414,  in  At  work  oJ 
legislation  41ti;  revolts  of  llip  pub- 
lip,  "smashing  <.f  tin-  HJK&BH " 
41",  extent,  uf  the  power  of  public 

opinion   i6.,-    development   of  ih» 

Machine   in   different,  parti  of   the 

country  490;    it  is  gaining  grand 

421.     Why  ii  is  tolerated  423 ;  BWMk 
rial  resources:  patronage.  '' 
manta,"       contributions       <.l       Hie 
•  'imi|>Liiiii->  4-4:   mora]  fund  formed 

h)    the  adhesion  ol    III"    dilTeretll    cie- 

menls    of    society ; 

ment"    43; me*    IBS,    foatfgn 

element  431.  "kuw  element  "  433; 
real  govern  no >»t  •jualillo*  pos-caseil 
by  the  Machine  IS&i  difficulty  of 
combating  It  430;  struggles  for 
emancipation  MI,  in  the  political 
sphere,  struggle-  ot  tin-  linl[|Mi.- 
deiiln  ib.  sag',  I "■•■  Iinli'i»'iiili'iii'i  | 
struggle*  fot  icononlc  ami  social 
raforma  4.V> ;  local  si  niggles  *W  Mg> 
(MB  liiil.'|»'inli'iii-..  LMgttM,  ttiagfi) ; 
effort*  hi  .'iiiiiH.'ijiiilinii  in  iln'  1.'^- 
islnilv-  sphere  UB,  4*4.  for  purify- 
ing I  In.  civil  mrthv  4S4  *rq.  ,«M 
I'.ivil  Ser.iee);  /or  destroying  the 
electoral  inonojk.lv  of  lb..  Machine 
by  the  AoKtralkti  Ballot  4!Mt  aefl. 
(me  Aiwtmltun  Ballot'     * 


iaUtnres  KB;    tor   cliiuinaimg   tlio 
,      comonlinns;  for  changing  the  eleo- 

I     lion  ij»t*<nmt. 

I  Miiclilulxin.  political,  Carlylc's  apnu- 


pnrtUamSi  ra&tamal th* 

force.   1112.    aiIm-1.1.    for.'.- 

ascendant    ills        PMffif 

-  ol  tin  .  1,.,'ilon  campaign  In 
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the  Cninil  States  II  .'ftH.  Meehanl-  ' 
cal  ciiiicfptiniirt  of  the  attempt*  ;it 
reform  .VJ*i,  i  Mrj.  —  Personality  ilrivni 
out  of  puhlir  lift*  i>  replant  h\ 
median  i*m  M'J;  **  merhaiiiral  " 
government  ami  •*  per*onal "  k,,v-  ' 
eminent  t»4;i,  7lhi.  | 

Madison,  President  II  \\  K»,  17  not*- ; 
l.Vi. 

Maim-  (II.  SiniiiM-r »  II  iSTl",  #>7 1,  7:M. 

Majority.  ('imveiiiiiuial  iintinii  Il.Viii; 
frti>h-uor>»|iijiii:i."i.  i  >iuni|H>ii-ii«'f  of 
majoritii ■-,  ■«••  (iiii/of,  Man-.  Mill. 
To4*<|iif\  illi-.  Minority  representa- 
tion, I'er^mal  ri-pn-ofiitaiiiiii . 
niiioly  ntfi-ri-*!  1»\  tin*  in  w  im-tln"! 
of  grniipinu  i li«-  •■l«»i-f •■r-»  iit»*J.  I'arli.i- 
ineiiiary  majuritie*.  .«• »   Parliament 

Manchester.  N.ttii>n:il  ICefnnn  I "ni<*ii 
i!17  :  *»»  MaiH'lii-^iiT  Si-hiHil. 

Maiichestt-r  Srhoul  |.  7_\  !•!. 

Mann  (T"in  i  1  ""%'•'*. 

Maimer*  ami  iiistitntinii*  I  ,V*i.  II  iVVi. 
7<M). 

Mari*>  ainl  tin-  ilmsion  nf  (lie  -puil*  1 1 
.Tn.  K\ 

MarthuMii  1 1 l:irri»-i »  1  4>a>  n»t* .  i:v.'{ 
/!••/»  .  II  7"  ••■•'•  . 

Mai""iv  t lit- 1 r  ri.l-"  i*i  llii"  a**>i»'i:tt  inn* 
of   ihe  Kti^'l-li  < '.llh-iiN    I     w\:,  m    M.ili'l- 

anl  i»f  ili»  ir  |« >Iif !•  ;tl  inTilh^.-nn-  i'. 
:tK7.  !'"►  fol     In.  r.m  Im-mI  -pint  i\\.\ 

rinif  it-i.i!i..!iv  « nil  tin-  xi.ii'hiiii' 

in    tin-    I  iim.'I    ••mii-    II    ::7j\    !.> 
ninrahtv    ami    iiiN  ili^i  in-!'   \.'*i     art- 
w  illiiii;  t"  ]*>■  •■iih-liti-'n-l  >*>    **** .    in 

t!n>  iniMiiu  lii: n,jili..iii-  tin-  i|«-rin»- 

rratii-  pruhii  in. 

Matiari.ili«iii.    \ ni<-rii-.in  II  ."i77  '«  7 

Maiirn-i    .  Ir    ■  ■  -  1  UT. 

Max  ■  I'r-kiin-    I  1-H». 

Mi  -  K :  1 1 1  •  \ .  l'r»--i<l«-iii .  rn-tii'i.ifi  ■!  fur 
till  lai>  -  ■!■  ti.\  !■'.  tin-  Ni'ln'Mn"  «f 
thi-     in  i'  'ifa-  » »:i- 1  -     II     l-"*       ■■.mi- - 

fnrw  t ▼  •  1     .1-    1  !.  1  m  1 1  •: i     "  Ni.iji..| 

tin \  '"   J*  1 1  .  ■  I.  •■••  I   \*  1  r I ■  tin-  )■•  !p 

nf  ill-    "  j<-"l    I  ►■  11  ■■■  j.iJ*      1  v«.    |.". : 
4."  1      p  •  1 :  •  ■  1  I  !■  r  -  ■  ■  1  ■ '  \    "  •  1 '      1  -  » :  -  M  r  1  ■  « 
1  if    1  In     11   r  11  f  n-i  1  :■  1 «     Is"*      -    rr>  •  ■ 
•  li  ;  -     •;■      |ni\\ii     nf     .i|i|>'i,i*  !mj    •«■ 
■  tfYi ■  ■     •■    '.' >     tin  rnl»  r«  "f  1 '•■i..,r»->««» 
1  •  J  .    pnr«in'i|   hy    the    nthee-seeker* 


4H|  nut*- ;  rherkft  flril  ••rricr  n*f«rw 
4,.fi. 
Mi-MaHitr  (.1.  li.)  I  I.'4.  II »..  7 

Mei-tini;*,  puhlir.  in  Kii,;Uih1  I  XV 
.'{*.*!>.  principal  mean*  «if  »'iinti  nf  iW 
(*:tiK'u.*>  ix;.  Imw  th.-  «|wakpr»  ar« 
pn*viil«i|    :(Vi.    iliAr^  trr    of    thru 

eliMpieiH'e     iW .      r*|i|i  a(i'*lial     vmlw 

jp.ii;    -miii^h   :i*.rj,  npi-ii-Air   mfviap 

:pi"i;  ileinoii strain »»i »   -*C  .   ni«vtiaf« 

In  ei  mill  ry  «l  i«t  rn'i « .*•» .  m^^u^f  hi 

elei'lintl    tune    4»»4         "S 

iii^*."  I'ntifi-rt*  •  !•■    4  *•. 

nf  eli*«'tiiral  i-Mrrupti"ii  4^.  47*.  i^ 

uani/i-il  !•>  the  rnmr>»«i»  I, 

M-.  !■>  l.ilH-ral  »« •in*  11  .V»4 

timi  in-  i-liii;:*  111  th*-  I'rnietl  «*L»I#«II 

.>>**.     ihi'ir    elaUirate    nrtranu 

■ill!*.   h"t%  the  ^iM'^kT^  art* 

'.*b*  .  rharat'lt-r  nf  their  i-HB|iarorr  3|4 

<»'•    Mump,  Kltijiit- nt-»-  ■  .   «n| 

aiul  «»trt^a!   «|M*.lker«  ;i|»i  .    i|rl 

whii'h   ImiiIi    «»ii|e»   are    h*.ird    vvfy 
r.tre  1'.  ,  pn>|Kii;aii>li«t  \aIuf  t.f  lav 

11 tinj;*  M*.      "  Mim    m«-etiaf». ' 

"  rat i ti«  aii'-n  nie«-tiiii:«  "   tr*  .  ••  rml- 
liet"   ;ii4.    rerrearii'fial    f^lWl 
.^"*.     MT  '»  *"  IO'pr»-««*iitiiitaa. 

MftI|iMli«H|.  it*    «ll.tre    |!i     Ihr 

patinii  ■■(  the  nnli\ii|ii«:  I  J't 
Metlii«U.  |ailiiiea!.  intm»|iji-*v|  kf  Ik* 
I'.iiiiii*.  «••-  i'aii«*ii«.  >vfiiiror«l  ■ 
l*i ilit ir\  new  iiifthi«l«  «if  frw  r» 
■  •(•eratioii  i-lalNiraie*!  m  th*  atruegtrt 
a^ain«!  the i'i»rrupf  inn  "f  !kr  |«niM 
II  HV  4.'<4.  It.l.  4*».  4*--'  •-«  TV 
nift||i«i  ■•(  «|n^-i»1  i*i>iiil>inaiii«s  U* 
1 1  lit  1  twl  ulijulu  etpidli:ie«|  aa4  )m»U- 
tn^l  *'***  ••■/  .  »•*•  I'^rt.»-«  *  1"bm« 
in«tea<l  «»f  unity  "  lrii*».rtaiM«  «l 
l-.lltH-al  Hiethi*!*  «i>l.  7  »» 
•|nate  "f  iliein**  li>-*  4«.'.  7X1 
•  •l'l  iiu'IIiinN  7  ■>  tlie  rti'ih**!* 
—■ist»  - 1  !••  •lrnii«-rai-\  7  »1 


I HI  I  7  LI 

Xl-il'lle  <  l:i%».  K.ni;li«ih.  «aUmlt«atr  ^ 
-:"..n  liefnn-  tin-  kj-f  -rtn  Hill  |  4 
uMin«  lni|"irt*ne*  thnm^k  lb*  «•»■ 
Imr^l  ••!  liti|ii«lrv  4-V  «hirk«  ttop«^ 
lii  ilutie*  .Vl.  k."  Ti*rv  m><l>iW  rkam 
in  the  Liree  inwni  *~  fart  ftevwl 
li>  the  mkUIr  rla*.  m  thm 
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tions  of  the  English  Caucus  344-317, 
681.  Its  growing  political  apathy 
622.  See  Better  element.  The  po- 
litical ignorance,  the  civic  indiffer- 
entiflm  and  the  selfishness  of  the 
middle  class  complicate  the  problem 
of  democracy  everywhere  II 732. 

Mill  (John  Stuart),  philosophy  and 
role  in  the  intellectual  and  political 
evolution  of  England  I  74-82,  88; 
anxious  about  the  position  of  the 
individual  confronted  with  numbers 
103 ;  champion  of  the  system  of  per- 
sonal representation  104,  II 701,  707. 
Note,  of  woman  suffrage  I  533;  on 
the  mode  of  election  by  two  stages 
II709. 

Ministers,  see  Parliament,  Separation 
of  powers. 

Minorities,  see  Representation. 

Missionaries,  see  "Political  mission- 
aries." 

Moffett  (S.  E.)  II  534,  712. 

Monroe,  President  II  16,  25,  26  . 

Montesquieu.  Erroneous  conception 
of  the  separation  of  powers  I  305, 
II 131,  on  intermediary  ranks  in  a 
monarchy  I  607 ;  erroneous  concep- 
tions of  virtue  as  a  principle  of 
democracy  II  623,  of  fear  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  despotic  government 628, 745. 

Morality.  Role  of  speculative  mo- 
rality in  the  destruction  of  the  old 
order  of  things,  see  Utilitarianism. 
Divorce  of  politics  from  morality 
under  the  action  of  political  formal- 
ism II  WW:  signs  of  improvement  in 
the  United  States  6H0.  Moralizing 
influence  of  tin*  new  method  of  po- 
litical action  66X-671.  Moral  culture 
as  a  factor  of  the  political  renova- 
tion 720;  "the  individual  con- 
ceived as  a  conscience"  734.  The 
political  crisis  a  part  of  the  present 
moral  crisis  737. 

Morley  (John)  I  74,  85,  86,  134,  235, 
301,' 311. 

Mounier  II  710. 

"Mugwumps"  II  450,  campaign 
against  Blaine  ih. ;  moral  and  po- 
litical significance  of  their  victory 
451 ;   progress  of   inugwumpism   in 


municipal  life  481 ;  Its  share  in  the 
evolution  of  new  political  methods 
482,  in  the  education  of  the  public 
mind  002.     See  Independents. 

Municipal  government,  in  WngifiM 
under  the  old  regime  1 10,  488;  re- 
form of  1835,  44,  483.  Party  poli- 
tics in  municipal  affairs  under  the 
old  regime  483,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Caucus  109,  171,  177, 
185;  Mr.  Chamberlain's  theory  ib.; 
the  Birmingham  method  takes  root 
throughout  the  country  486;  has 
not  affected  the  integrity  of  munici- 
pal administration  488;  but  reveals 
untoward  symptoms  489, 634;  keeps 
the  good  citizens  away  from  pub- 
lic life  490;  experience  of  the  city 
of  Birmingham  491 ;  the  system  is 
necessary  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
Caucus  Machine  492.  — Party  poli- 
tics introduced  into  American  tooal 
elections  by  the  conventions  sys- 
tem II  58,  09;  into  the  South  after 
the  Civil  War  122.  Systematic  ex- 
ploitation of  the  public  property  of 
American  cities  by  politicians  in 
league  with  speculators  100  (see 
Rings,  Tammany  Hall);  periodical 
revolts  of  the  good  citizens  and 
ephemeral  results  176.  Defective 
municipal  organization  plays  into 
the  hands  of  the  Machine  172,  527. 
Role  of  the  corporations  in  the  de- 
velopment of  municipal  corruption 
178, 396.  Extent  of  the  harm  done 
by  the  Machine  414.  Struggles  for 
emancipation  and  "  non-partisan- 
ship" 460-482;  progress  achieved 
481 ;  legislative  reforms  520,  plan  of 
the  Tilden  committee  ib.f  "munici- 
pal dictator  "  system  522,  restriction 
of  the  elective  principle  and  ad- 
ministrative control  525,  diminution 
of  the  powers  of  the  city  councils 
525,  "  home  rule  for  the  cities"  and 
prohibition  of  special  legislation 
520;  municipal  elections  separated 
from  political  elections  527 ;  inade- 
quate results  and  their  causes  528. 
Summary  548,  550. 

Mutual  improvement  societies  1 414. 
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Xntion  (7Vi'K  NYw  Y«»rk  pap«T  II  4*1.  limi  »f  llir  |»art>  II.  *T7 .  vain  rflnru 

National  I.jImt;iI  rV«l«Tain>ri  i/riir),  in  prr\**nt  ili«*  nit«-r\ »•  ht i> -n  uf  life- 
rent ral  « »r-_:.t n  ■  •!  tin-  <  aiii'ii*.  rri-.i-  i-iaN  in  |* -lit it ■«»  •'»  .  ih»-  nmnhrr  uf 
t  i  •  >  1 1  I  I  *  i'J  ( i  1 1 : 1 1 1  l:  1 1  r  •  1 1  i  • '  1 1 1  •  >  4  ■  !:&•!  ">r<  •ii*~  .iitj.-.--«».»ki  r*  iih  r»  .»*■■«•  "*4  iIk*  iov 
174;  it»  mli-  :m<l  it*  \* •'! k.  >»i  ••  l  an-  nf  ••thi'«'-ln>M>  r  i*  «!« -^r  t.|a-.i  ,h  .  i|r» 
nil :  iriii^li'r  i»l  it-  liiM<l-i|iiiirit'!<  !■•  \ «•]•  •j»iih-ii t  nf  n!th-i.i..«iii  aftrr  to* 
l>itnl<iii  ami  iv\i*i"ii  i-f  t !■•■  "tai-  i'i\il  War  lli'i  •  »thi  • -h"Ul«-r»  !■*■ 
utia>  ,-N.,7 ;  il«  in.i'hiiii'iy  au-l  it"  l*i*l>l<-n  !••  f*>riti  pari  «■(  ■  ••n\«-tatMtts 
ritiislinilixi'  pari"  ."■*  'J  I'nMiiatinn  atM  ■aiit  ii-m-*  1i\  II.i\«*«  I  17.  Iij«  lrt*» 
I^f|i:irtin*iil  ■"■<>■;.  .Iwtti.  I  a.'i-iilo  l.in>l  Ml  \**i"%*iin  m-%  p.iid  !••  tfe# 
."i«H  .  prnxiiii'ial  fi-i!i-raliiMi>  #;>  t  M^atii/atinii  nf   f !■•-  |»4rl>    14'*.  .CI 

National   lli-fnrm   I  iu< <n  i « -f  Maihli*"- '      t  •irrnpintii     nf     ••fti<  :  »!«     14*.     ||** 

U*r).  Iii-ii»r\    I  'JI7  *•>/.   "*>*     #  Miiri"        I*jii-ii.1i  i n  r  Ii>-   Mii-lniif-  in  tkW 

fur    lli«-    | •« > i i f  :■  :t I    ■■■turai  inii    nf    lln-  |»  rfnrsnaiii  i-  ««f  I li«-: r  -lull*-*  ."?••.  !••. 

iii:i««m"»  Jl^.  .I'".  I'd  ||."i      I  imI  hi  r\  !••■■  rifurm,  •»#■  Cull 

National  I  niiui  i'f  i  iii]-.i-i\aii\  ••   \*"«i.  vn  !•■••. 

rialinii".  hi"tnr>  I  J.  ■••.  .'7'-.  .•_'-'.  .VJ  ■  optuni-in.  Aim-rii  an  II  1*.  "71* 

nri;aiii/alii>ii     VJ  ■ .     pnui  r    »y-     .'._7  »>uani«.      I'n  i«  r  ■- 1  -  «|  ■•r^.ii.i*-  daut  nf 

l*r«i\  inrial    1'iiinii"   .Vjii     .».  •    (  i-hii.t!  1 1  ■--    nM    I  n_:  I  i«!i    <m»    ((\    I    I*       lt» 

CitnotTN  at  i vi-     «  ►IMi ■•-.     i  »rj:i!ii/:iti":i  li-inpi  nf  lh«-  *  ltri«t i.tti    "»<«-uili«l«  la 

(I'lHiti-rx  ati\  !■>  ■  ■"!  »lih-)i    i>!i«<    ii*»        "Orjahk-     lb*» 

N;tf  lira  li/it  i  :■  >u .  »■  •    Ki-rt-i^ni-i  -.  ni\    '  •■(  tin-  M.iti    .m-l  »f   «.*-irli  II 

\i'i:rt»i".  •■ »  ^la-.  ■  i\.  "*.-nrli.  •.'•:•,  .,!h|  r>  pn*.int.tti>>n  •■(  inl#rv*l« 

Nrwra-ili-i'ii-'l  \  hi       Siriijjl.-   itf   tin-  i.'«7  7«"». 

('anvil*,  aj.iiii"!    C«i\i<ii    I  .'•!    .'|n.  II  i  »rj.ii>;/atii>n    nf     Kn.'li«li    |vtrU»-*.    is 

<»|s.      ■■  N.-w.  a-tli-     !'!••_: i:uii]iif   "     I  I'.n  !i.irii<  tit    I    J  <•    1-7     •-u:«.*|f  Tmr- 

-  - 1' »  .«<•/.  .;  him  hi   r.i  f.iri    i'\:'    I  •"•      .iflpf  IKZ. 

Nniiiiti.il  inn.    il-.i-li-N    tin-   i]i,  tin!)     II  nn  l"-7.     aJti  r     /*•  ."      »-•-    <  aaru*. 

'*-■':  .m  ■  i'.iji'ii'i.i:>  «.  i  *i  j  iiii/.i:  i"ti     -i  «n.«.r\  »<;%•■>.     «>r- 

N'liiii'iiiifi-ru.  i-:  -.     m-'ii.;..|     in     iln  .i  „'.i'  i/  i:  imi        >\    \~  r.i.           4util&an 

rij lit"  ii u- i>  i   -li>    "'.  \  l:..;!i-i(  1 1  _■  l r l i ■  •  >.  _:.» n i / .i I :••*■->  ."•  **   •■  /  ,  r'\.il  nrpt- 

I    I.»,     \\  .    •  iii  u  ■    i>al>-l    11       t  i  r  ■  ■  "iii-  i  -it  :ini»  .V7  ••  t    **H 

prnimv;  j  „|.|>  .t    i-  !•  _a  -l«  r>  !  ..<".-  Ui  j.i».:/.it  i>>n   <i  •■!.«•  r«  -if  it  >  -.  l'«rllt« 

iii"ti  -  ii.  -i :-  ■  ti  s"..  :".*i     !■■'■   in  i!i-  -t  - 1  „■  i  !uli    I    U -.    I*.*     ll'i      |^  ji»irai»i« 
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ship  after  the  full  of  Lon  1  l:. i  ,:■'■■!  i  I: 
Churchill  8l*J  :  tin*  ileuiocriiii/iiig 
action  of  Hit!   popular  orgniii/nttoti 


Central  organization  ."ii;;  preihmi 
nant  In  tine  lire  of  the  Central  ollh 
of  the  leaders  5'24  ]  meetings  of  dele- 
gates of  I  lie  popular  associations 
037. 

Organization  (Liberal),  tee  Cnucns, 
Central  Liberal  AsFtocial Ion,  London 
auil  Counties1  Union,  National  Re- 
form Cnlon. 

OTgaiiimtion  i.f  parties  in  the  I'ldted 
Stales.  Origin*  HT.  Evolution,  ire 
Camus.  Working,  >ce  Committees, 
Primaries,  Conventiousof  delegates. 

Election  Campaign,  ciubs. 

Organization   of    the    pulilie   powers, 

plan  o(  II  7,Vi. 
Organization  >>f  mil  venal  suffrage,  the 

problem  stated  1  1;  solution  by  or- 


ijiUi.     I 


repn 


3  II 


representation  701,  by  election*  at 
two  stages  "Oil,  by  t!»-  method  of  free 
temporary  grouping*,  combined  with 
preliminary  -H.llin-.-s  (114,  IBB-oW, 
vnri,  TWJ. 

Oxford  Minniu'tit  I  Si.     o.vfonl  nhot- 


mentiry  government  bUI-lilL  —  Con- 
gressional government,  sefCongrptM, 
House  of  Representatives,  Senate, 
President.  —  Examination  ol  tins 
problem  of  parliamentarism  II  712- 
~'£i,  Ihe  present  system  la  doomed 
713;  the  method  of  free  union*  must 
take  its  place  714 ;  value  of  the  ho- 
mogeneity and  the  solidarity  of  the 
ministry  formerly  lad  at  [|i<.  pn  wot 
day  710;  inadisjoaoy  of  responsibil- 
ity and  of  psLrlliiiuriiiiiry  coturul 
7115;  abolition  of  the  collective  re- 
sponsibility of  ministers  717.  i-uni- 
hiup-d  with  their  I  ill  III  I  till  in  the 
Chambers  71*.  h  ill  renew  the  parlia- 
mentary regime  71!0,  TJ5 :  changes  In 
the  attribution)- 1 >f  Ihe  minister*  and 
the  Chambers,  and  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  work  of  Parliament  1th 
development  of  Hie  system  of  stand- 
ing eominiltees  7'i.'(,  moiiuil  rela- 
tions of  the  ministers  134 — Loot) 
parliaments  In  England  1  4Hi, 
Party,  definition  by  Pope  11  1172,  by 
Burke  IKEi;  development  of  Ui« 
notion  of  party  in  men's  Hindi  1 
13S,  W«;  party  feeling  II  TUB;  In 
the  EnglM  Caucus  1  MO,  SSB,  442. 
4J»,688,«*J-aOO,tBB:  in  (bo  Ut.lUsl 
Stale*,  exaltation  of  party  hiyalty 
personified  iu  Ihe  Organisation  II 
'.«.!>;,  after  thnClvM  War  120 1  party 
loyalty  is  a  religion  .V.:!,  434,  4.11,  fitttt, 


lotiotml  » 


t  OH; 


infringements  of  its  law:  "ljolting" 
and  "  si- rate! ling  "  3a4  ;  influences 
and  pieoccii-iallons  which  get  the 
lH-tteroI  party  loyalty  :Wtt-:«» ;  elee- 
toml  reviibuous  11.17 ;  baliitually 
Hojiiing  elm-tors  :*i0;  signs  of  a 
deellu.-  of  party  tttHblm  SfB,  WW. 
'arty  system,  doomeil  In  England 
sine  •'!.,.  I  64-08,  1U.««;  C.lslen 
Invites  Peel  to  put  an  end  to  It  IM, 
its  Inen-aslnndl.iutej;  nil  Ion  and  vain 
attempt*  of  the  Caucus  to  preserve 
it  in  England  003;  as  well  m  In  tin. 
t.Tiiit«d  States  II  SM. -Critical  ex- 
amination of  the  system;  theolngl- 
nil  and  eeejetlaatlan]  sbMMM  ol 
its  .-010-1  pilous  II  lilS ;  the  historical 
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fniin<latinii  Iin>  riill:i|wil  t»1ii:  u» 
liMip-r  ft>iiinli*i|  in  n-usnii  »»I7;  nli«.n- 
lt'ti*  niftliiiils,  ap|N-;i!  tit  -i-iiliitit'iit 
;tml  ir:iiliiiitn  *>lv  nifoin-i-t'M-^f n  1  in- 
triMiiii-iii»ii  iif  tin-  |ir.u  tii-f-o  <•!  •■]«■■•- 
titiii  ami  fri*t<  assm-iatiiiii  M'».  tin- 
hvmIi'iii  fsl;tlili«>tii'H  a  luirvlv  t-xti-rtial 
colifiiriiiisiii  in  ili'iimi  r;iiii'  ^n\i  -m- 
incut  » '■'_*?,  ftT:n'i'H  I  In-  pir-nnalii\  ••( 
tin'  cili/eii  ih  .  ilr;t<l<'ii">  pnliiif-  spirit 
tFJ.'l.  ilitniiiisln-*  ilii-  j>ii\\.-i  •  i f  -.in-i.ll 
iiitimiiliitiixi  < •  f  •  l«- tut »■  t :&f i«-  -..\.>r;.- 
nit'lif  ••"J*i.  ■'iii>r»ii r;iii«-*i  tin-  l»rnti  pr.  *>- 
Ml  re  of  ii  imi Imt*  i >■_'■%,  iiml  i-nH  :i  r  > I  n  •■ 
in   (hf    rvlatiniis  •  •!    1 1  «•■    rnli-is  ami 

tin*  mini  iLUl.  li.o,  ti;iln|H-r-   llir    In ■■■ 

play  i>f  iipininii  ami  1 1  ■  -  -  •  -  \  •  - 1 1 1 1  i.>n 
of  iili-as  f»-"^i.  iiiii|iTini!i<"«  ili-  ii^iiiM 
»tf  ilist'iiHsiiin  ti'iT,  iiiitl-  in  Iii\i«  r  tin- 
ideal  in  •*■  »t - 1 •  ■  I >  i;:is.ili-Ntrn\  >•  li-a«li  r- 
ship  by  an  •-lit*-  i»i<i.  ii«-\  1-li.p-  Li-- 
r/nmh'tif  ^it\i-riiiiii-ht  •  ►!."■,  helps  (•• 
install  nr  reinstall  rurruptmii  i>\~> 
recapitulation  >>i  ihe  n  -nl t -  ■  ntaile-l 
lt\  parl\  •-••iiM-iitinh  ••!•'•.  aii-l  .i::i;i- 
\ati*«l  l»\  ilii-  <«r_;.ini/.iti..ii  i-nli^r.-.l 
in  its  s#t\  iif  u*iii.  Ili«-i.|. 'i«  al  i-v- 
aniiitaf  i>>u  n- i-i-s-ny  nf  y..n/..y  f..r 
I'lHiiiniiii  a--i i"ii  •■■'•1 ,  tmi  _:•  •  v*-rniii*-Ti t 
h\  p.utiis  in  an  .in  u  lir-iM>tji  u"i .. 
ami  t li«-  i -±t 1 1 -t-  •  •  i  ail  tin  •  ■>  iU  ■»(  tin- 
pri-siiit  r«  j  :ni»ii.~*i .  sniufjmi :  sp. .  ;..l 
n»Mil»lii:il  K'lis  (..r  ] ; i ■  i  - t .  •  1  •.!■(.  it-, 
IiT»>)  .  €■•  i]i -•■-•  ii :»■?!•  ■•■««  ili- .  i-!i ipiiM  hi  ■•) 
pulilii-  spin:  »iTi'".  ,»!■  .iii  r  i ■•-  m  1 1 
)il»»Tt  v  ill  i In-  i  :i  /•  "i  •*•! .  ili-«  ■  'I'm!- 
i/.itiiiii  ••!  rln-  .ii'-"  ■!:•■  p.i«-  i  ..1 
puMii-  •  i|i  •. :■  i"i  »^i  ..  lii.i'i.f  i>!  til-- 
iip-'Ii-hU    ..f      Ji-  ■!  ;T ;.  ;t '      pr- -p  ijan-! a 

lliiTi,     I  Ii<        pu'lt    ■     I  '      •  -I  :.i   .|"  :-••!     I-"      I  '!■■ 

ni>|s«i'«i  u  rl»-  i«i---»  it  >  '**>,  r  i,»'!ij  •  i f 
tin  iii'-r  i'  "'■  in  I  ii-l  ••'<  t!i-  i  i.i  r->  .I'l-I 
Tin-  i    i!>    I  '*•>.  •  .  ■■    "i!    i  ]•■!:":■■  i.  •  "ii.- 

ill i » :!_;•  ■  1    **■'*.    *!•     t-     ■     •■{    pin}.  ■» 

si. in  i!    p..    ■        i'i-    i.  ■!  ,.  .  >|   i .7"  .    rln- 

fnnl  iini  ■  •  il    !■■   ■  ■    p.*-    •  '    *! :\ 

ir i- .- 1- -       .f       p.      :       il  '■       i"  ■■■. 

■■■i.-.-,       . '.  ■  .  ■    i.;:     .  x  ,.„; 

||    |1     ..'i      ..f        '.'    ■         J"      |l         .      ■  ■■      !!..■., 

In    I  I      -     !:■    A      '     ■   '      .-I     »■*  i  i  ■  ..    illi-  !■' 

-■ipp  ■  -1  iit  ■  Ii-  ■  i  • »  ■  ?.-  pr-  «i  i-' 
-\-iiiit    i-    inilaps:ii^    i.s7     :\,,-    \,.  w 


liit'thml  is  i|i'V*-|n|iiii|C  :in>1  £Xiui~.£ 
slrt'll^'lll  llH1!,  •-\ii|i|tlitli  f.»  thr  .-n 
lit     "iliiUII    Ullll     "  |Urt>  klr-f  ;_|. 

wilh  -liM^in  ■"  •.'■«  Il.t  .%irn 
s\siiin  in  I'arli.irni  i>:  71.'  ->r.\\  -I* 
«-iiiiils  ainl  p.ira.y/-  -  |*,ir .i.iin>i-tart 

UnVlTllllli  III    71-      Tit  >i  —  T    ^  ;t .     n  x\    i, 

In-**  tiiiii-iis  i.ii  «{•..  ihi-ii  n'ii>«  »*7I4 
Ms  at  H  !«•-•.  r>iM'  I  •■!  ii\  •!••  a'-I'.i^  -. 
»♦(  I  In*  pitiii  ri'-j"  ■».«.:!>:  f\  •  I  m:r.  •- 
ti-rs  717.  nr  li\  tin  al-<.;'i.-i  !•(  !.»» 
(■•pillar  'l»i  ii"ii  nf  *ii-  l'r<  «i*J''i". 
7_'7  .  |»  rin.iln  MS  pira.<«  •  lp.>  |Tir>«* 
|mi\\  i-r  ■!•■■  .ip:Mii  ■!  i  -  I1*  **»ht:t-  n 
•  •f  th»-  pT'-lil*  in  «■;  part:.*   j.  |*-ff!*iK- 

a  •  iiall^>     Ml    'In-    11. «   'il.li    !.  I*.!>  ->f    '.fer 

i-l.-.inr-  7J*».  .it  ti.  •■■•■  »  ••  <iii  m  ft*« 
iliri-ii  ii«M  !■•  )-•  ji .  i  i.  :•>  tiM".  ■  m  •«  •• 

j.VTl         pr<is|"'i    Is    ■  tf    «>L     i-f  ««     a    i.       ,    f* 

I'.irtii's    i|m|itii  a'.      :i.    V ■  «%!■   1    u?*>trr 
tin-  nl'l   r«  ^;ni-  1  _*.',  .J...  t  »"■     !»rr«k 
up    uii-li-r    tli*     r- f-rmi'f    T*^ntr    "4 
<ll     tln-ir  i-.ir.  *r.  «•■    V\  ti  j«.  1,.^-n - 
ism.    k.ii|ii\i!>:u      l--r\i»'ii     lu>«-^r 
I'.irts  .  siiMiin  ir\  "l  *!i»-  «■  rkib^    -f 
p.irl.ts    ini'li-r    :\i>-   <    i  -.-    :s    V«»  #iiT. 
■  |ii':i\     nf     !hi-     I "ll ^! :-!i     |»ir*lr«    HT- 


N»  ■   •  "a'li'ii-*.  i  ir.'.iTi./  i* 


!l 


•f  |jij:  *t 


piT!M-s  I'.i.iVt'.i!  p»r'.»»  m  li*» 
1  ii  Ti-.l  ■•i.iTi  •  «»r.j  '.-  II  7  •»• 
Fi«'l»-r  iJ.si-     iSip.M.-  »•■•      "   *r»      t 

^' t    fi»  .:"i«"        i'i-I    )ir>.ik  'ip  .if  :h» 

par?ii-s  .'."•  '.),>  p»f?  ■■•  r»s  ■:.%•. ».jt»! 
ill   .in    iri.t'.i-:il   :i.  i!  :  •  r    *••     7»i.  k'ff 

l.l^'l    fill    r       ll\        Nil"       "       *|"     ..«  '>m         r»k 

\\li.;s  ii,.|  I*h:—  r»?»  ». -.  o  »«r 
f li>  ;r    i|.-:  'i.  •       lii.-i   ••  r     "C  .     ar* 

«l;\ll>il     .i«  il!i»!     tJi«-«ll**  .  %r*    bl     lk» 

sl^iij,  p-..|.l.--.i,  .ir  I  :r\  r..  ah.rfc  ,'. 
■ih  |n|  .1. i-.. !i.|. .«.-•.  ••,  f  -f^  Uk^ 
par'\  1JI  i.  I«»i  tlii  i:!!iiiiifni»i 
(••rill  *li<  '  I  :U  i".  p»r:\  ttvrr.  \b* 
'  l-'n-i*  *•«■;■  pir"\  !••!  Mi*-  '  k»*« 
Nii'Jin.js  '•■.  un»*-'.-  t-  n. a  ft**r« 
llli  Ilisi-iM-*  |«ii  \  I  !h«  i',T.*U«rr» 
MP  ii  ■  •  •  1 1 . r •  1 1 1>-  ;ti  ih>-  \l*  ,  .''.«--&» 
piri\  l"7  I  li«-  1  w-tii. •■-  i : .-■  |t*f1« 
•■p;  •%  !•»•  r»-«.-%.r^  »!•-  *  aff»r  :^ 
w  ir  «ith  tin-  li*  "p  ■■?  ^*»  ^  .  f 
<4..u:li  I ■-•■-•  \ft»  r  i!ir  -  :  :■».*  f 
Tlii-  pri.tilnu  nf  1 1  »«■  "v-.iih  •;»*■  ^rt«r« 
iMitiim*  oiior  tuiirr  «l:i»lol   1'C    trj 


to  perpetuate  themselves  in  spile  of 
this  r.i« ;  ginning  iniprj.l  decomposi- 
tion lifl,  335 ;  vain  attempt  at  re- 
grouping on  the  basis  of  the  cus- 
toms policy  300;  confusion  ill  parties 
by  the  silver  intention  rft. ;  improve- 
ment during  the  crisis  ol  IBM,  202, 
which  does  not  tiring  nhout  n  dura- 
bin  regrouping  '&■•  o«  more  than 
dues  tbe  problem  of  Imperialism 
io. ;  the  worn-out  parties  artifi- 
cially sustained  liy  the  Organiza- 
tions 203;  new  parties,  net.  Third 
Parties,  Populists,  Prohibitionists. 
Legal  recognition  of  the  great  par- 
ties, i  it  tin  g  u  rated  by  the  system  of 
"  minority  representation  "  .TOT,  of 
"  bi-partisan  hoards  "  WIS,  developed 
by  the  Australian  Ballot  501,  BOT. 
and  completed  by  tbe  legalization  of 
the  primaries  510.  Summary  of  " 
American  parties  under  Hie  L'ai 
regime  554-572. 

Patronage,  in  England  II  480;  in  the 
United  ,-itutes,  Wore  the  conven- 
tions system  36,  32,  83,  under  the 
democratic  Organi/jition  u(  the  pur- 
tie*,  tt'  Spoils,  President  120-U3, 
Mnchlue,  378,  3!I3,  ;ll»i.  424,  484. 

Patronage  secretary  1 138,  MS  Whips. 

Patriotism  (American)  II  126,  325,  681. 
58rj. 

Peel  (Sir  Robert)  defends  the  old 
social  and  ef Die  order  I  4-1,  shat- 
ters the  historic  Tory  party  B4,  bids 

hi-  til  111  live  I'S   "  El'gistor  "  100. 


Platfotm  in  In-liud  1  33;  platform 
etoqawirn am:  ■■'  Meetings.  — Pro- 
grammes of  ilie  American  parties 
II  02, S7  ;  ln.iv  tbr'V  are  rtrawu  up 
ZJ2,  301;   ilieir  poiirleal  value  ft.,- 


United   States  572,  BUS;  . 
political  corruption  57;t,  ST6. 

Police  and  its  relations  with  the  Rings 
and  the  Machine  I  1117,  170,  1711.  378, 
413,  478,508.— "Police  [lower"  of 
government  II  551,  337. 

Political  economy,  its  role  In  the 
emancipation  of  the  individual  I  31. 

Political  education,  of  the  masses  ill 
England,  non-ex  isient  until  after  Ihe 
first  half  of  tbe  10th  century  1  S3; 
carried  on  since  by  tbe  Organixa- 
tions  of  the  parlies  (lee  Meetings, 
Lectures,  "Political  I  jterature  ") : 
Manchester  Reform  Union  21S.  39U, 
405;  London  nml  Counties  Liberal 
Union  223;  associa lions  of  the  Lib- 
eral Caucus  383,  408,  584.  II  OUT. 
Primrose  League  I  541;  woman'i 
Liberal  associations  553;  political 
clubs  4011  ™fe,  429.  433;  speaking 
clubs  Hil;  socialist  Organisations 
402,  411  nttfs,  570;  the  press  401, 
403,4011;  special  societies  for  politi- 
cal propaganda  411.  Vain  efforts  to 
propagate  political  culture  outside 
tbe  parties  ib.  Political  eilueatlou 
by  organisations  for  the  general  cul- 
ture of  adults  414.  Debating  Mob- 
tles413;  local  parliaments  410.  8m 
Public  education,  Masses.  -  In  tha 
United  Stales  before  the  war  II  312, 
322,  339;  educational  value  of  elec- 
tion meetings  318.  of  the  press  321 ; 
insufficiency  of  the  other  means  of 
political  education  322,  of  contact  ol 
public  men  with  the  elector*  ib., 
of  political  and  historical  studies 
In  education  324.  of  the  charac- 
ter of  school  Instruction  320;  de- 
velopment of  "  patriotism "  330, 
33$;  Bttnmpts  to  meet  the  lm- 
ndi-iiiiacy  of  the  |H.Uti<nl  culture  of 
tbe  masses  BBS;  "education  oam> 
paigtis  "  of  the  parties  327  ;  "  Bant- 
palgti  documenu"  16.  Political 
education  (Ma  Masses)  will  lieeoma 
possible  only  under  the  new  method 
of  political  comtilnullon  OflH.  Tb* 
[sdltlcnl  education  of  the  middle 
class  Is  also  ilagratilly  luadisinate 
',.::      Sr,   Public  edtieatluu. 
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"  Political  literal  iir»\"  ilistriinittil  by  iM»lniia:il  |iroft*s«miiaN  ■u«».  ».ih  tte 

jjjirly   Or^:tni/.ali  •ti-*   in    Kii^laiiil    I  iiiil   of    tin-   *Wi-m    ••(    |ir*-tiuiinafj 

4«*».    Uu-:*u\;   in   i ln>   I  niii'ii   State*  pollings  i^ii 

II  :vj;-;;:a».  r..ik.  rrci.l.ni  II  uv  s-,  ■*» 

"  1'olitiral    iiiivsiitn.iri«"«  "   « »f    (In-   Mr-  Pulls,  r.trrii-tl  ••nt  l*\  ilir  |uri;«-a  hrfi»rv 

KUiii/:iiiiuiH  «>i  i  hi-  j«artu-N  1  |<C.  tin- ilrriioiis  1 1  .'*».        V'.u,  f..r  k-c*l 

Political  surii-iii-H  in  Kn^l.iu-I,  ■•ri^nis  «>r^.uii/.iiii>ii  «»f  jh»I'i-  ■  •-,  •!>.   «a»ir 

1  1 1 7  1  -  •  — .   iv|»ri"»»i\i'  iiM-a"»un-  IJ'i.  ilutuiv*  lulu-  .i*l<>|>ffs|  •■•'_' 

I'J";  in  Aimri.a  lirimv  tin-  1Jim«1u-  P.ij.nlist-*  II  Jl*»  u.-r-,  .LV§  n..?« .  fcjf«-4>. 

tiuii  II  :•,  uinli-r  \Va-hin^inii  (i.  "iTl.  "'77. 

"  Political  utiiuii*"  ami  :ij:t.iii"U  d»r  lari*M«li-iit  nf  tin-  liutt-l  M.itf-*     )!•■!« 

|>arliann-iitar\  n-hiriii  I  \  >  !,-■', .  U7  •>(  •  U-*N..ii  II  I  J.  14  «■■'•.  I'\  *4.  M. 

**  I'tilif  it-iaiix,' '  in  lln^lainl  I    -l-v  .*"►*  .V:7.     .«» «     c  ••■nrr.il     tii  k~i     «\«trav 

IBM,  4-N.»,  l*\  .V'J  .Vil.  «.!».  iil7.  UJI.  |.n-|H^.iN  «•(   n  f.-rm   ."i..7      .V>mi»»- 

sv?    "  Wiuki-r-*."    Wiri--|nilliTs  .    In-.  1  i<  >n  nf  r.tntji'l.itr*.  »» ■  I  «.ti^n  «■!■*■>! 

Kiiiniii^    nf    a    M-paiai ii>ii    lniw««ii  < '.iiumii,   (  ••im-niion*   ••(    .iel«-£&t«*. 

Sooirty    ami    fin-    ]H.|:tiii;ii.«    lijj.  kt  la!i<>n»  t»f  iln    l'r«  «:<i--iit  «ilb  Ifct 

"  I'ul  i  In-  i;ihi  "   in  tin- I  iiiinl  Males.  I >r^aiii/aih<ii  ••(  hi*  |>.irt\    IJ1.*.  m:lk 

(iri^hiatiil  in  NV«   Vmk  II  l  J .  ram-  th»-  l«i::«.l.tti\.-   I  4*      \,,    nuLr«  nvrr 

pai^n  in  fa\ni>ri>f  .lack^-n  \~> ,  afi»r  tin*  pairniiaj.-  t..  it  It;.   !iia  jaMjtftua 

tin-    xii'tury   i-I.i:  in    ami    nhi.iin    tin-  from  i ir.mi  'l.»wn  !•■  M-  K:iii*T  1*T4- 

sjHiil-  17.   tiiui  a  Ium-  nf  nj»  ration-  !*■•      >ininii.ir\  ••(  f !■--  a*  n>>n  «»f  iW 

in  t)ii-  iiniM'iit inns  s\sti-ni  ."*;.  ni,i-  t  .i i:<  -it    n't    t||t-    .i  1 1 li> <r j : \    i»f    la* 

iiii|ni|]/i'  ami  i<\|i|nit    tiif  « ir^.iui/a-  I'r- -i-li-ni  %♦<»      l"..Ii? .,  al  .nriu*nr*af 

tii»n  «»f  tli'- p.ii  t  \  »'7.7'».  71  .  sfj,;ir.itii'ii  •-x-l"r»  «ii|i-nt«  ."*►!       Mi«-   r^iwB  «f 

from  siniit\    .ii    !ai:;«*  7",  -j.su.  jyi.  tin-  I'n  -mI-  i  j  i   slfiil-i  )h   w.ihdraw* 

*J1ii.  iiiL"f.  i.j.jinri  iiuisin  71.  Vt  s7  .  tdi'  Iroin  ili«-  |m-h|i!i*  7J7 

trilM*  nf  ujlii  i---.i  i-kiT",  mi  tin-  iini.a-'-  I'rfsi-li-ni.il  •■!•■•  tt<r»  II   IJ    I  '•.  l'v  Jfa& 

'M.       I  hi-   |  •■  ■  1 1 1  h'i.ihs    in    i  hi-    -law-  »« •   I'n— I-!*  nt.  I>i«:r:*T  »*  •irm.  (if*- 

lii«l*iiiiu  Sniitli  117    1 1"',  stftt-i  ili«war  iT.il  t  ■•  k«  I  ■•>  «!•■■•• 

ll'»  IJ*.   Tin'  Mai-hit Mailn I'r.  >s    K'tjlsshi   uul.  r  tli»   -il  ri<w 

Alliam-f  w   th  :'.•■  i"l.ln  r^  an-t -jhiii-  1  -■'• .    tak«-»  :i  tn-v    -:.ir:    i!Ur  !••• 

lathis  ;nni  -\  otfin.iTi  ■  |i!iiii<|i  rm^'  *<t  aii'l    ■litlu^-i  .i  sp.nt   <>f    i.b< 

jitililn-    jT"|»rt\     M'«.    in    iiniiiii'i|Ml  i-riih  loin  *■».  a.»  .%  u.«-.ii.«  i-f  t«li 

ailtniiiisii  ii.i'ii    1^».  !•.■•.  I7."i.  177.  in  imn  "f  tin-    tna*-»    4**1      :h*    parti 

llua    sjih,  iin    ••!     «|,i<    '*:.!«.>.    :m>l    "f  |»ri'-»     l*H   -    In    tin     I":*  :«^l    ^iaIm 

tin-  1  ii:-'M  lsii  p.ii       i,.  nt  si^  i,f  ill.-  II   M.:,  ,U7.  .;!••   :."J.   4*.    .•■;;.  AC 

|Mi|ir  i.-mii.    his    i  >l-ii  .i*:itii    :iiil     In-*  r»i.ti:«iTis    u:ilt    fh«     li:r  j« 

"stti'liis     .-.7     his ,  .,[.  .-r  .i«»s     iiin-f  M.ii -liin»-  !••!.   I7J.  ••*•'     '..'••■   -i 

u'ra'h-s          "lii.v-..          '  lit  -i.  hii.i  ii. "'  i|«  m   |'r»»s*.  it%  ^rtiwu.^    m|»*i 

••  li..s^""    :7J.   thi-ir   'liiiis  .ni.|  i|nir  I**1 

niipr-M   ii    fillings     .7  •.    IH»      ill*.  ■■  l"r  i--««i  !■->  I  ■".  ■'•■' 

|i!iii<     7".     |>>  is  .nil  :\    in.  mi,  i-r-  .iii<!  I'rim.ii  '■■■*.  I».i»i»  t.f  i  »r^  »•    :t'.)<«i<f  Ik 

\irlu«-s     -77.    !•■.■•      i-i.i  !•••    ni..r.iiit\  |i.irt\   II  I  J*.  _"7     b**»   •  t  •  |vrmlJ*«* 

III.  ••■!■   -  |.".!i-.  iif  ■   |-i  h*t  i.  i]  ]•..;].  ■•(     tin-     j-...::.  uik     .VI       *?•*     lit 

tji  s       |ji.     i  !  I--,   it i- ■  t  i)  i\    |J7     aiti-  •  i>ti'l it i-'ii*    nf    a<liH!««i-  r.    .**    MT 

ti|> 1 1    1  mm  i|  1-  j ..."■.    i    n|>-ii;>i||    is |     iv(_  .th«li  nlhili  tif   tli«-    ijr*  at    !:.AiiiC^11  *4 


11^.   "**">       l'-\  i  l.nl.ijx    n|    IK--   p.i'i.J.-  tin-     illl/«li»    "Jt*       Bi«'.:{'^'.Bl««4    •* 

flan    iii    ili'iii".  ■  i>  \    •■■'.    «^.s        1  In-  i-iiti  n>-«  "f  <"M  !«•'•!«•  it*-*  J***    *tr%M 

\n\\   n.-  af     -I    ■  '.    ;■..'  r      i'    i.  !  :nn  ii  .11  aji  in* -tti'l   fr»u-l»  •  ni|'.«'\»*l  J 

i r ■  •  | •  r •  - --  •    |i  ihlii    iii>-ii  i*is    m   il  r«->lin  ■-  tin-    •i|i|«i«Hiihi    •!■*.    **JP      •■* 

tin-  !-••!»    .ml   tin-   n  sniiri-.  ^  of   ilu*  in»n*  of  tbm  n«al   lav 


stription  of  n  primary  at  Baltimore 
■ill,  vulne  of  die  delegates  chosen 
in  the  primaries  221 ;  exteut  of  their 
powers  222  :  iliri'i'i  Willi  illation  of  the 
candidates  !2*i  'if  Crawford  Comity 
plan ;  the  whole  system  of  xoveru- 
meiil  rests  on  the  primaries  223, 
they  urn  IIib  base  of  operations  of 
tile  boss.  of  tin-  corporations  and  of 
tho  lohby  391;  rcm.-dies  for  purify- 
ing them:  vigilance  of  the  citizens 
lb.:  supervision  by  the  State  220, 
MO,  o|iii(jual  laws  "ill,  compulsory 
lav!  512,  tacwnliig  i  ii  te  nun  lion  of 
public  authority  514,  iiwJm  of  ei- 


of  the  League  MO. 
Priua  (Ad.)  11  BBS  ROtf,  0!W  note. 
Processions  ami   parades  at  eleetloi 


rohihiiiuTiists  11  SB! 

4.W. 

:,:,                  11     . 

■      .    -      (M    1 

1»7,  3W.     Mr* 

ink>]  tariff.  IHiiiiU-y 

turiff    IKS. 

.!■■ Uu  ini-irr 

'tZt'"'''  '""  , 

1       M.in.l    eflec.U   of 

ctii.ii    ■    ■ 

.".."  la'^ii,.,,,    j„    i|„. 

...    Engfauid   1  339, 

UH.ana,  -,,  < 

■ 1    witli   i 

«■    Tory    jiiirt,     SIB; 

laniMnc*  a 

llu-  Liberal  \n 

iv.-.-i.     .SV,.  lYohlbl- 

lioni.tH. 

Publil!  c-llluili'U 

in  kiikIiuhI.  *tw  tin 

ft-fiirai  Rill.  4 

n  h itiMnleataM  1 

ta;  Fowlers 

din-Mi \n  UO,  UO 

400.     Intellectual   condition 
masses    401.      See    Clubs.  — Ill    the 

I  nil t el  States,  formal  and  mi-chani- 
cal  character  of  the  methods  U  335, 
001.     Sh  Political  education. 

Public  men  II  88,  322,  5G0  aeg.  833, 
IBM,  721 ;  (M  Leadership,  Represen- 
tatives. 

Public  opinion,  it*  inlluener  under  tho 
old  English  regime  1  IB;  i:ej.  Kmur* 
of  opinion  and  its  working-  SIM,  5M. 

II  636.  Role  of  the  OtfUiaflOH  of 
the  English  ]iarties  in  the  play  of 
public  opinion  1  310,  MiWSBS,  KB, 
688,  BBS,  010.  —  Pressure  of  public 
opinion  on  the  choice  of  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  II  271 ;  how  public  opinion  la 

hoodwinked  by  flu  ttaekmc  i»H~ 
SBO.USdU;  how  it 

chine  11H,  BIB,  572;  preventive 
power  mid  repressive  power  572, 
S»j  summary  of  the  role  of  th* 
American  Caucus  lu  the  organ  kca- 
tloiiof  public  opinion  2:u.  2:1:1.  sib. 

SOS;   belief  in   public   opliu I 

duty  for  its  want  of  MvmgQ  BM 
Si~  iiil  iuiiuiidatioti  wieldeii  hy  pub- 
lic opinion  020,  745,  in  democracies 
OIW  «e</. ;  lis  despotism  maintained 
by  party  fotUhi*io  B3S;  eheek  n. 
this  detpnUM)  636,  748.  Freely  ex- 
orcised, the  power  ol  public  opinion 
makes  the  present  system  of  purtie* 
useless  052.  DBS,  also  [hat  of  the 
b.onog.iieoin.  ministry  and  of  the 
joint  responsibility  of  ministers  T1H. 
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i    the   r 


t  of.  I 


ilolert     -I     .|.O...T4.»-.     11     183,     fO»- 

I'oiKlili.in-    'if    modern    civilization 

the  members  of  ihe  sovereign  peo- 
ple   B2B,  am!    MMfltntod    hy    the 

party   systotn    022,    839,     The    new 

mcUiisl  of  gronplof  Qm  atocton  will 

coin  riluilelo  the  nw:ikeiiiii|t  of  pub- 
lic .pirlt  SOB.  —  Pnbllc  spirit  under 
Die  old  Kngllsh  regime  I  18;  after 
the  reforms  87;  diminished   hy  the 


> 
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Caucus  iiHt-Alft :  growing  political 
apathy  in  Knghiinl  4.m.  tr_»L».  -Politi- 
cal indifTcrfiicc  infect*  Ann-hcaii 
MN'iftv  mnlfr  •hii'k^Miii  II  ti'.t,  7H; 
diminution  of  ri vie  i-tiiTgy  after  the 
Civil  War  IJ»i :  apath>  of  tin-  hulk 
of  tin*  |M*n|ilf  '.Ml.  '.'4i\,  '*'f\.  jur  Ah- 
stclitiiniisiii.  Heller  clement,  Middle 
clans.  Kdiicational  in tliit-tit-a-  nf  the 
movement*  of  tin*  lude-teiident*,  i«f 
tilt*  civic  league*  47." »,  of  tin*  ayila- 
tion  for  municipal  reform  1*1.  for 
fivil  .serviee  reform  i'.W;  want  of  an 
itRRresMVe  puhlic  spirit  II1.*.  4*.'« . 
counterfeit  in  the  form  of  a  fetish- 
wordiip  of  I'oiintry  ."W'j,  <>f  the  i-nli 
of  part\  ;  heniutiiiitf  of  tin-  awaken- 
ing of  pulilii*  spirit  1*1.  lim. 

I'uhlii'ity.  tht*  niaiuspriiii*;  i»f  repre- 
M*iitativ»'  ^o\t-riiiiitiit   II  7 1 s. 

,,rnlU"of  tin-  partx  Mai'hin.-  II  ;.7*. 

Radicalism  (Km;Ii'di).  *••  ldeo|iiL*v. 
Individualism.  "  Philosophic  liadi- 
c»N "  1  4",  ."»h7.  Arita^'oiiioin  hi-. 
Iwrfii  Wlui:"  an>  I  l:.iilii:iU  l1*". 
Th«>  old  Kadii-aliMii  reine**  hefore 
tin*  <au.ii*.  JJ1.  'J  in.  -JIJ.  .W:  rn-w 
KinliiMiisrii  -Jo  'MJ. 

Kailroad*  in  tin-  I  "iut«'<I  Stale*,  ahiisi** 
of  tin*  *i •!!! | •:! ii i«-->  II  hi  ,  :ill-|M>wi-r- 
f ill  iute  rw-iiiiiui  in  |m itit !■-»  ami  ri-l.i- 
lions  with  th>*  pari\  <  irL*aui/atinii 
1K"J-1«0.  r#*\ i-It -*  a.:aiii*<t  tin-  roali- 
tion**  of  rlii-  railnM-ls  with  the  i  »r- 
g»ui/ati"ii*>  1s| 

"  Rallies  ,€  ..-I.Ttor.ilf  II  .til. 

Rationalism.  ««ee  Idi-nln^y.  Iu>lmdu- 
ali**m. 

Kfiliii ntitif  imi  nf  -...it-  I  .v.*.  .;ia| 

Ki-ffri'iiilnm  II  .Vi|.  v.|.  i.*ii 

"  KcfuTih' r*    '  ■  \ 1 1 1 ■  i  iimih  .  :i^aiiiNi  t hi* 
Mai'hiin-  II  .-■*■♦..  i1ii-t  ^i-.ikiii'—.  171 . 
.'••■i.   .*■■."».    lioj     rl,.ir    inrliH'iii'f    1*1 
.«•  •    Iinh  •••  iiiI'-iiTn 

Reform  I.:.:  ■■:    .'»     .  I  II.  •.»«. -»:j.  :.T'J 
ajit:i!:n|i  »..  f ii.. |  nl'i  i    ;»■■    l_>i. 

iii-f-Tin  i: :;  .-i  .,»-".,,7  ■»•    .?■_•    n- 


■ 


IN  ^i-»ir:ifi"!i  ■•  U-i-tor.ll>  in  tin  eland  I 


14".  Rrjrlit  ration  •nrl«ti«i  rmb4 
by  the  partir*  143.  mitral  Ur-gaaft- 
lMU*ll*Wi   1 4 * • .  de  vre»|tf*arbl  tif  ID* 

loi-al  or>:aiii»iioti*  14'1  ihnr  r»«*» 
iti  tht*  choti-i*  of  rand  id  aim  |.M,  ia 
tlit»  cai»va*»  I.Vi.  in  thr  rvviuna  of 
the  rfKintfT  l.Vti-i'rf* .  thr>  an? 
planted  h\  i hi-  rau-'iu  a^ai-riati 
1M.  J4"i.  1'rrM'Dt  »v«l«*u  nf 
iraiion  :r7l ;  r*»lf  of  llir  x««<hH*I 
:r:.",-.Wj;  nvi'tratinn  famiM  J7V 
stru^irh'i*  aii<l  tri«'k«  of  thr  fattim 
in  tin-  i-oiirM'  of  r*^i«t ration  37*  — 
In  tli.-  I  MIIihI  St.|lf-«  II  J!M.  *■•» 
part*i|  liitli  th«'  Kn^li«h  *««l 
.an,  hi^tiliiy  tii«ar«U  ilvr 
tioii  s\ott'in  .*!■».  **k«  t«h  of  thr 
iiom  iii  fori-f.'Hil  iikt^r\ftitw-at4  tW 
party  i*oiiiii»itt«f-*i  :ai{.  frai^li  ■«■ 

"  Kfi;iilariiy  "  i|-art>i.  <lf  »**lo|ta4  ai 
Kii^iaii-l  hy  th*-  <  auru*  I  **ll.  l»lr»» 
illli'iil  tlito  the  Cllttfil  maim  ■»■ 
•h-r  thi*  I'oii^rfo-tiitiial  r*ui-a«  II  I?. 
Mir\i\f<«  it  *'** .  moral 
whhh  it  wif'.-K  iwv  *IZ2,  »t>. 
takit  PMit  ■■wiiii;  t"  !lj*'  |-'litiraJ 
formal i**m  whirh  iri\  .a<l*~*  tb»  pvabr 
mitnl  77.  "*5«'.  in  t !■•-  *<Kitli  afirr  t*» 
(  i\il  War  1--';  iii*iirr-«  th«-  rmlm  #1 
l'aiiiiuany  Hall  at  Nr«  \«rk  IK, 
I'M.  iiiii.  i.f  th-  fi:k«  Kin.:  at  Pfela- 
ih'lphia  ITU.  «if  othrr  r.ng»  173 
In-ati-ii  iIomii  liy  th«-  '  U»lu."  tht 
liiili-|N>rif|fiii«  an-1  tin*  '  th.nl 
t  it-*."  »t  i  111 ilt*.  Imlci'frHlrnt*, 
|tarlif»  »-\ tnil  tii  whirh  :i  m  •! 
iiiL'  4^1  Kfff.  t«  in  |k>hiir»l  lila,«« 
Kiirniali*iii.  Partir*  II  .«  it  will  to 
Hi  initial'**  I  !•>■  thr  nn  m«thn4  «i 
Kroiipini:  thr  rlt-t-toni  •>>*  »KJ 
thf  ai«l  of  a  chan*:*'  in  thtpir 
hahif*  7> 

Kthl  >  I    W  i  I  in.  t*»     !••'..  .»>■•  29 

Italian  rKrrif«ti  II  ."*M 

K*'|in***nitMti\*-».  Kni:!i«h  M  I*.'*. 
lar  -tn nip  *<|ifAkfr*  I  -M,  4V3A.  •> 
tf  r*  •»!  in  tin*  |-nl:iii-a!  «**taraUott  mi 
tht*  iiia*k***«  11.:  -•Ivs-ii-ral 
♦lii.i-f  iH'fun*  ilit*  <*aiii*u«  •*•• 
thf  i->*tahli«hnirnt  ••!  thr  I' 
.IT.  .^* .  4-VS.  44'.*.  4*« .  rrlatkHM  vita 
thf  a*»*ocUiion»  of  iW  punj  49 
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pressure  of  the  central  Organization 
of  the  party  521,  529.  Summary  of 
the  influence  of  the  Caucus  on  their 
relations  with  the  electors  and 
the  parliamentary  leaders  605. —  In 
the  United  States,  dependence  on 
the  Organization  of  the  party  II 
180,  394,  543,  556,  563,  on  the  cor- 
porations 179-181;  corruption  180, 
395,  547  ;  discredit  2K),  529,  543, 575 ; 
tendencies  to  restrict  the  powers  of 
public  mandate-holders  or  to  do 
without  them  525,  529,  551 ;  the  new 
method  of  grouping  the  electors 
will  enable  the  representatives  to 
dispense  with  humbug  668;  will 
make  their  responsibility  more 
effective  669,  will  ensure  their  being 
recruited  from  among  men  of  real 
merit  ib.  Plan  for  dismissal  of  rep- 
resentatives 711.    See  Parliament. 

Representative  government,  failure  in 
the  United  States  II  540,  W7,  550; 
tendencies  to  restrict  its  sphere  529, 
551.  Intrinsic  efficacy  of  represen- 
tative government  524,  (545;  its  re- 
lations with  the  party  system  646; 
publicity  its  mainspring  718. 

Representation  of  minorities,  personal 
and  proportional  representation. 
First  ]>rojK)sals  I  105;  Th.  Hare  and 
J.  S.  Mill  104-110;  debates  in  the 
English  Parliament  107-113;  appre- 
hension of  the  results  for  the  life  of 
parties  159;  attempts  to  nullify  the 
effects  of  the  minority  clause  113, 
161,  163,  1<*;:  limited  vote  111,  II  707 
note,  cumulative  vote  I  110,  163,  II 
707  note.  —  Representation  of  mi- 
norities in  the  I'nited  States  II  507, 
537;  applied  t»»  administrative  func- 
tions 507.  Kvaltatinn  and  depre- 
ciation of  the  prnjMirti<>nali*t  system 
II  701  ;  it  is  incapable  of  solving  the 
problem  of  the  organization  of  uni-i 
versa  I  suffrage  7<»2 ;  account  and 
critieisiii  <»f  Hare's  system  ib.,  of  the  | 
system  of  lists  7<>l  :  u  ill  be  of  value 
only  when  combined  with  the  sys- 
tem of  leagues  and  preliminary  polls 
706;  application  of  the  preferential 
vote  708.  I 


Representation  (parliamentary)  in 
England,  see  Reform  Bill;  urban 
and  county  constituencies  I  962; 
electoral  qualifications  372;  redis- 
tribution of  seats  338. 

Republicans  (anti-Federalist),  lean  on 
the  congressional  Caucus  II  15,  18, 
32.  National  Republicans  led  by 
Clay  60.  Democratic  Republicans 
( Jack  son  ians)  63. — Republican  party 
formed  to  oppose  the  extension  of 
slavery  107 ;  the  professional  politi- 
cians find  their  way  into  it  112;  the 
Republicans  in  the  South  after  the 
war  and  the  pillage  of  public  prop- 
erty 115,  119-124;  profound  corrup- 
tion of  the  party  under  Grant  135 ;  it 
becomes  the  tool  of  the  protectionist 
manufacturers  187;  loses  its  raison 
d'etre  after  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  South,  tries  to  keep  itself 
in  power  11)7;  opportunist  attitude 
in  the  silver  question,  concessions  to 
the  silverites  180,  200;  the  next  mo- 
ment an  inflexible  champion  of  gold 
20*2.  Laurels  of  the  war  with  Spain 
lb.  It  is  none  the  less  worn-out  and 
morally  disintegrated  ib. —  "Lib- 
eral "  Republicans,  revolt  against 
"  01^11^1^'  442  {see  Schurz) ; 
nomination  of  Greeley  for  the 
Presidency  443;  failure  of  the 
movement  444 ;  the  defect  of  the  old 
methods  demonstrated  445,  and  a 
new  method  indicated  ib. 

Respectability,  its  role  in  English 
political  life  I  M'2,  MS,  356.  614;  in 
American  political  life  II  221.  238. 

Responsibility  (direct)  to  the  people 
II  524.  —  Resi>oiisibility  (individual), 
a  principle  of  democratic  govern- 
inent  II  7.M)  seq.  754,  see  Indi- 
vidualism, Social  intimidation. — 
Ministerial  responsibility,  see  Par- 
liament. 

Revival  (the  religious)  and  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  individual  I  26,  45. 

Revolutions  (social  and  political),  how 
they  come  about  II  I'M,  737. 

Rhodes  (J.  V.)  II  83  note. 

Rings  of  the  plundering  politicians  II 
150;    at    New   York    161;    Tweed's 
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Tammany  Hint;  l»il-l*i5.  4^^> :  IMiila- '  Li  Ural  KtilrratiMii  171,    «tai*-«  th* 

rirlphia  <ia*  Kin-.:  1  •  •*  •- 17*.  *il'J :  Kiiii;s  ilmMriiir  uf  tin*"  Hi  num.;  ham  pUa 

«if  ulInT  l:iri:i'  i-itn-s  17.~i:  ]M-riiMln  :il  \w.    "jm    §ft*.    .;•*  »    ..v*r    in    ifcr 

rrvnlts  ;in«l  i]iln-ii]«'r:tl   result*  17*1.  (il.iilstiiuiaii*  _".i"t,  fn*-^  tlit   Ciam* 

«li'Vclii|iiiii  nt  nf  tln>  rinijs  fiillnwiii^  unii  lh<-  •-••nrr;tL  i»ttii«-  nf  ihr  ■»& 


«tii   tin-  iulxi-iit   •  if  tin-  t'nr|iiiraiiiiii>«  ha'h-fs  .Jul. 

177,  **■*  <  't tr|Mir:ttiiiii"».  Srlnuili-r  i.l.i  II  7»»  i*«.*- . 

Knusi-vt-lt   (Tli.iHlt.rii  II  L'17,  4-J.H.  \X\t  S.hur/  k  .irii  II  Iii.  4ft:!.  444.  UK.  4M. 

\%X\.  4.V..  ftv.i,  |«i; 

Kos»-1m  r\  fl^mh  I   '•'»7,  .'Jjn.  Svnflaml.    |n.Iiu.  .il    tilii*  athin   I   in*. 

l<4itatinii  in  |iiililii-«i!lii-i-«  in  tin- I'liiii-il  U.'i;    "snrial  m«-*-iin^:«       44»».  |«fty 

Stati-s  II  .'•!.  v.* .   in  tlif  South   117.  iMilitir*  m  iiniiiii  \\w\  •  lts-tii»a«  ifC . 

in  tin'  ilitlrilnitiiiii  nf  i-Ii-rtivr  luau-  ri-nlral  Or^ain/atmns  of  flit*  |i 


riatrs'JU  ."till.    .Vjt..     Lir.iwin^'     «•  |«.iraiftaa    uf 

ldiii.sNf.'iu  i.l.  .I.i.lii*  iiitlinin'i-  in  Km;-        i-la-»s,«,  til'.i 


latiil  I  "J*.*,  his  iih-tIkmI  uf  ri-.i^'iini^     "  "sT.iti-liin^ "    ••(    !!»•■    iti-k«*t    II   -1 
coiii|Mri'ii  wiih  that  »•'  tin-  I'nlii.iri-        s«r.ir.  Iit-r>"  im>\i-inrnt  in  NV«  York 


ails  77.  •li^tiin-iii'ii  In-! wfi-ii  ilii- r  i'i-  117.       Tin-    Australian     lUH*»t 

2i  n  ami  ili»-  fiii'i*rt  H^'.'J.  nil  im\i<l  "  siTa  tilling  ' "  ."«*4.  "rftY 

pi\i-riiiiii'iit    t»44  :    his   •  lin-inn.--*    tif  Si-lf>^ii\i-riiiin-iii  i  !•«  .il>  iiml*- r  Ihr  i»M 

lh«-  si»vi-ii-i^iii>  nf  tin-  |n-n|ili-.  n(  thr  l!ii^li»h    n-jiim-    I  7.   In.   II.  I'J.  I? . 

MN'ial  cnhtriut,  nf  t  li«-  ^.-ih  ral  will  i  haio-*  in   its  rh.trarii-r   afur  lb? 

i*7\  .*■"/.  ri  inrin*   T*\  W.   k"i     in    tIi*-    l'ait#4 

Kural  ilisirii-tx.  *»»  I'Miiiiiii-*      -In  th>-  >i:it»  ■».  w.  .ikiiifl  umli-r  ihr  ('a 


lniti.l     St.ili-.     |iriinarii*s     II     L'-Jii.         n-^i II  Vrj. 

|Miliiit-;tl  i -Ilul:-  -i-'-ft  .  ••!•-•■  I  !•  iii  i-:i  ti-  >i-n:ifi-   I  \m*rii-.«ti  ■ .  iii«»l>-  ■»(    rlrtf*1fcia 

Vass  :;i|  .   In  ill. in  .  :|."i.   \%\\v\\   ln\all\  II   1"  !•••/•.  '3*.  "»47      I'ltliii-iii'r  »m  taw 

."i.V. :    ii.  \.ln|i|m  nt    i.f    tin-    Marhiin  i\is-uti\.    l.J  1M     "  i  •••irti<«%  of  Ur* 

4'Jl.  >.-ii. it. ■  "    1.4.   .\V».      %trnii^lioM     of 

tin-   |i-a>J<-r*  ••!    iIm    |iar?%    •  tivaaw* 

Sailit-S:ini)!i;:iiL-  :tn-l    lh>-    M.iinlii  sti-r  Imii    1  - ^- -     Mi      ln>w    ami   fanny*  iW 
>i*h.inl   I  7  '.  ami  j>.\i  r ■•  in*  hi    l»>  an  '      >i-iiat«*rs  an   n*  nut**!  MJ.   plan  faff 

rill.-  II '.(I.  ihrii  l    ill.  turn    \?T      •l*«-linr 

Sali->hiii\    1 1  .< i r •  1 1 .   :i«   V.« i!ii   Oaii-  lln-  i  .uu  u*  ri  «:»iin'  "4--%"»4*i,  m 

ImriM      -ilpl'iil'l"*     \|ll!    -    j'l  ill    "f    |M-|.  I  |i»li  nf  !■•»!  fs  ."»|  i 

snii:il   i.  |Mi  x.  n'.ii  i..n    |   Ins     ft:,  rmn  "  >i-iiatnri.il  ^rini|»      II  l't"'    V*4. 

with  ili.-  '    I Hi   I'.iriv    '  .i:i<1  iIm     S.inn ■    in  |-.hii.^  I  ».».  II  7"5*. 


'|i«r%    •li'iiin.  rat".    ••  •    <  lnn«li  .1.  •!»■-  \J.  ih-«N  i-f  lh«-  Kn^'.i«li  *  atii'us 

iMiiin.'i  -  i!i.   iii.  ■  h«»i-  ••!   tii.  j'iiim-  1 1 1 _r  a'  tin'  «  iin»iii«ii«  I  l'*l.  ^t*l 

aid    .i>l>i|>:-    tli.  in    ".'si      in. 'li^|. '.:.-■!  !•*  •.  '•1,».  ."»"*"• .    **t  tin-    \iu«rif-aii  l*r- 

in.i-ii  i  ..f  tli.    j.  it  i\   .ipi  r  tl ,  .|.-.  ^aiii/atii>ii.  "  l;|*|«-«  .iihm    ami    Tilrf 

1. 1  l^-iil  l:.m-l-<  {•!■  <  'uir- Ii!!    '■--     ••!■  in.i"    ■  aiiip.u^ii   II   7  •.    -L*.  "  lni» 

lln     |.,.u.r    .if     i*t    *!i.    «r  i%   i.j   f<>r  i  !•_:  " "  f  li»    •  :in.|i>1.it'-«  ai   ■Ik'  nali««Al 

•  •r.t i •  -> \    >s|     •••,  ;>ii   ].■',•  .if  tin  1'riin  .  hm\i  iiI:i.ti%  i'»  i    /71 '    tl.»    * 

ri  i».   \a  i_-..   ".  *.   '.iii  diisin'  *-     ilnriMi:  il^>i<>n  iimr 

Sa!">  :i!  :■>•!      \  i"  1 1 .  \  .    :?■»    in' ili'»l>.    •■•lln-  -'I**.  •^•'-  ••''     *"•*      •!>'     iif« 


|.ai>.|    \\:?li     ili f    tli.-   l't>n'u-«    I  u-il     l'M>l    •••    !!■•-    alia'Kl'tfitorat    «4 

."i«S  I  hl'Sa     |.r.|i   1  H  ■■-  944% 

"  "»•■  i!  »■■»  i  ■-   '  II  1  ."»'  I 'I  s,,  ji;ir;tt,.,r,  ,,(  i^.^.-r*      I<i\i«i<n  nf  al- 


i  - 1 1  ■ .  i-i  .    ■ -r    ••r.'i'     ■-•  r  ••'  'I..    I'ljli*-))         I  riltiir  inii«    l^l»f«it    |mli|it- 

i'i ■•   |    |i.|     I'...     171     |'«.     l-riij-        ami     lln     rulrr*    I    .m 

ah..in  tin   f<.rii..i:."ii  <<f  ih<  National        Im-iw*«-ii  ilir  ln:i«lati«f  and  tarn- 
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ecutive  in  the  United  States  II  130, 
544,  545,  718;  proposals  for  reforms 
538,  569,  565.  The  separation  of 
powers  ought  to  be  rejected  718,  as 
well  as  their  confusion  719. 

Seward  (W.)  II 113,  300. 

8hepard  (E.  M.)  II  26,  41. 

Sherman  (John)  II 138, 145,  201. 

Sidgwick  (H.)  II 711. 

Silver  Movement  II  188-190,  200-202, 
452,  571,  577. 

"  State  "  II  210,  211,  23*,  243,  376,  410, 
518. 

Slavery  in  the  United  States.  Alli- 
ance of  the  slave-holders  with  the 
Democratic  party  II  84,  107.  Van 
Buren  sacrificed  to  it  by  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  85.  The  slavery 
problem  imprisons  society  in  the 
cadres  of  the  existing  parties  96; 
the  parties  divided  against  them- 
selves on  the  slavery  question  98; 
manoeuvres  of  the  Organizations  to 
conceal  these  divergences  ib.  108; 
the  latter  break  out  in  spite  of  this 
and  split  up  the  Whig  party  101, 106, 
the  "Know  Nothings"  106,  the 
Democratic  party  109.  Frankly 
anti-slavery  parties  104-107.  Im- 
possibility of  a  pacific  solution  of 
the  conflict  110.    See  South. 

8mith  (Adam)  1  31. 

Smith  (Edwin  Burritt)  II  17.r>,  477. 

Smith  (<f«»ldwin)  I  88,  M,  192  note,  201 
note,  61H. 

Social  contract,  ser  Rousseau. 

Social  intimidation,  power  of,  as  a 
principle  of  political  life  II  626,  6.'i9, 
744  ;  its  four  sanctions  744,  746  ;  con- 
ditions of  its  effectiveness  62T>-629, 
636,  746;  its  latent  weakness  629; 
democratic  government  combines 
both  most  fully  627,  629,  747;  demo- 
cratic principles  and  political  liber- 
ties are  but  forms  or  instruments  of 
the  |H)wer  of  social  intimidation 
749;  this  conception  of  public  order 
realizes  the  unity  of  morality  and 
politics  7."»1,  in  a  different  way  from 
the  utilitarian  doctrine  /'/>.,  and  leads 
up  to  the  controlling  principle  of  in- 
dividual    responsibility    7.W.      The 


formalism  of  the  party  system  di- 
minishes the  protective  force  of  the 
power  of  social  intimidation  627, 
accentuates  its  latent  weakness,  en- 
courages the  vulgar  respect  for  the 
power  of  numbers  628,  toe  general 
cowardice  that  prevails  in  demo- 
cracies 630;  mitigations  that  will  be 
effected  by  the  proposed  new  method 
663. 

Social  spirit  under  the  old  English 
regime  I  18;  the  form  propagated 
by  the  Primrose  League  534,  541, 
546,549.  Need  of  a  "social  spirit" 
in  democracy  II 733. 

Socialism  in  England,  appearance  of 

I  313,  317 ;  intellectual  propaganda 
and  its  spirit  402,  411,  576;.  Fabian 
Society  571 ;  I.  L.  P.  and  other  so- 
cialist organizations  573-578;  pros- 
pects of  success  578, 682 ;  import  of 
the  socialist  activity  625. 

Socialists  (Christian)  in  England  1 67. 
Songs  at  English  political  meetings  I 

392,  in  the  United  States  II 338. 
South  of  the  United  States.    Slavery 

II  84,  96,  97-111,  see  Democrats, 
Slavery.  Social  and  eoonomio  con- 
ditions of  the  slave-holding  South 
116 ;  political  life  and  electoral  man- 
ners 117 ;  feeble  development  of  the 
party  Organization  118;  invasion  of 
the  spoils  system  after  the  Civil 
War  115;  "carpet-baggers"  and 
••  scalawags  "  119;  support  given  by 
the  Republican  Organization,  the 
Louisiana  case  121 ;  "  Solid  South" 
122;  political  formalism,  ''regular 
nominations  "  and  professional  poli- 
ticians established  in  the  new  South 
ib.  Economic  transformation  124, 
1JI8.  The  "  rebel  South  "  as  a  pre- 
text for  keeping  up  the  old  party 
divisions  124,  lifl.  Political  elo- 
quence in  the  old  South  118,312,316, 
3:15.  ".Barbecues"  before  the  war 
:Ui5.  Frauds  in  the  taking  of  the 
vote  'M9.  Power  of  the  Machine 
and  of  the  bosses  421.  Economic 
and  i>olitical  changes  (500. 

Sovereignty  of  the  people,  see  Demo- 
cracy, Rousseau. 
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Kppnrrr  ( Herbert  i  II  iMi.  Stump.    Stump    H««juriir*    in    Faf- 

11  Spoil*  tn  tlif  virtnr"  II.. In),  iiri^in*  land  I  .'*l«».  .V»'.i.  •lurmt;  rktm  vmm 

of  the  s\>ti'iii  at   New  York  IH.  tin*  4»'A :  in  thr  ( lined  M«ir«  11.110.  Ml. 

division  n(  tin*  sjNiils  made  i;i*iht.iI  M*. 

in  tln>   Tnioii   by  .Ijifk-^n  am)  Van  SufTra^i*,     right      of.      •»-»      Kl«t**. 

Itiircii  4-ti-.V_' :  tin*  prai'ticf  fai'ilitai*'il  Women .  urj;arii/.itii>n  »«f  uniTrrml 

Iiy  th«*  law  fixing  tin*  tiTiii"  uf  si*rvii-f  Mitlraj-e,    *••    i>r£ain/a'it«i   uf   ■•*- 

at  fimr  yrars  ."»1  ;  principle  uf  rota-  \er*al  infinite 

tii hi  in  otiio-  lit..   lir-Nt  •■iT»m-i-»  *tf  Mir  Su^ar.  tin-  «u^ar  tru*t  an*J  parly  Or 

Motrin  .VJ.  Tn.  ii  iHTniiifS  the  ri-iin-nt  u.mi/aliMii  I!  IVi 

nf  tin-  parties  7«i :  regular  rliatii:>-  "I  Siimiii-r  (<  It  i  II  1  *»,  \n*.  m*X. 

otli liiililriN  under  Ilarri>nii.  T>  li-r.  >unnier  iW.  ii  ■  II  l»i.  •*: 

l'tilk.  Taylor.   Hurhaliaii  H»^i;    in-  S%uthe<»i«    >|«  maiid*«l     l<\     ttir    I 

difYen-iiee  i»l  M<i'ii't\    ti»  tin-  :iIiiih*-»  (nriiifil  |Mi|ith  al  —*  nt\  I  Sii.  V»,  7 

and  M-aihlaN  i*f  th*  system  !»i .  lirea-  purely  liitt-haineal  ■»>  ntlir^i*  »»fl 

tiuulis  nf  ufliee-huldrrs    under    I. in-  by  the  Kn^h«h  1'aiu  u*  .V6.  by 

ruin    ll.".     tlii-    «•> -tt-iu     traii»|Mirli-i|  \m«  man    I  .iui-iin   II   .V>i     thr 

intii  tin*  Siiiilli  af1i>r   tin-  <i\|]   War  \\  lit  In  m*  *>"-. 
ll.'i.    IP.MJI.     tin-    dmsiuii     uf     flu- 


— »• —  -  —  -      .-     — 

Mo.  U.  Hamsun   1 IJ.  M«*Kinl.  \  /'»  .  patr<<n.i^i-  1  "•.   In-euiue* 

lartii'ipatnni    uf    tin*    pri-s-    in    tin*  lar "'  lk'ii)<M-raii<-  (*rj::iri:/ai*«i  13ft. 

sjmiN   .,,d'»;     "»»    I'atr'ina^f.      What  r»ivi\i'»    rt-iuforvfiiieht*    tr**m   tfca 

tin*  |Niliri.i;iM«i  think  of  u  1J7     >uni-  Kuro|ie;tii    iiuii«ii;rai i>*ii    i'«  .   n 


tiiarx    •■!    tlii-  •'llti'tN  nf   tin*  »\ -inn.  i/i-o   tin-    |Nipiifa«v    I  "7       tyrmnn 

tin-   srnnuM*-   f.-r   pl.ii-t's   |n|       Ad-  |M»w«-r   nvi-r   tin-   I  *•  en.  ■■rat*-   pan? 

riii-^iuii  !•>  I'llii-'- >i\  u|wii  i-iiiii|H-titiuii  l.V»    p:irl\  "  rt-gu'.ariti      *ink*dwttfc 

as  a   n-un-dt    l**>.   ••  •    i  i  \  i  1  ser\iee        tii tifn-e   of  Tamilian*    I  tail  il  , 


reform.     I'r.iitin-  i.f  tin-  s|niiU  -iin-f  riMiirn-*  ainl  r*-\ti]i»  l.Vi    Tai 

tin-   law    uf    /»*:.    \'*\.    pi*       |j'„'al  iu-t.tN   a    )i<>tl»*l   ••(   i^rmpfb*  ftl 

sanrtioii  at  i'unl"il  Ii\  tin  l>\ -partisan  N»«    York   !•»»      Im.^1  «  King  Kl- 

systfiii  .'rfi^.    W  liat  h.i"  initi^'atiil  tin'  I'm.    4«i«>     n «>i.irati>>i>   >-f    Tai 


s|NiiI>  »v<«|i-iii  in  jir.i«  tiii  .V.iL'.      It  rail         tit   jN»««r    lu"i       lliv    Krpulilhraa  I 
In*  aliulixhi  i|  uiilv  w  iili  tin*  aliulitiuii        i:ani/atiuii    pia>  trii*    ir»t->    it* 


uf  tin*  pupi-.lar  i-li'i-tiiiii  uf  thr  Pn-^i-  \*'*'.   l*iii.   1»^     l.irtii-^  «-f  Tmai 

iNiii  7 _*•  i  Hall  in  the  «m  l«vti«»n»  fur  Um>  k 

Sjuirr.    pulitu'al    inilu.  i].«-   uf.  under  ••ttiri-^  atnl  it*  \arutii*n«  |4lb 

tin-  iil<l   rii^'lixli   n  j  nit    |  7  ■<•  7  .  in  iuilliu»U  uf  «|fe>liaiii*ti   l*T?     x\ 

tin-  pr«  -•  nt  il:i\    ■'>••■"     '•!  •  mi*   a<"<iiilt    )<n    Tamiujny  Hall   m 

"  Stain|M'il>  '   .it  ii.itii>n.i!  I'uiivi-iitiiin*  If*S.   I'M.  |iI7 .  it*  rrtum  b» 

II  ■/:■;  in  /»•*:.  liiK.  47 1 


■  I     -!■•  Ill     #■•'..     U^».    ■»•   I 

Stainlai'l  ".;  i'iiiii|MM\   atel  tin-  party     Tariff  'rii«tuiii«i.  w  Pn«t««-lu« 

Or-  ii. i.- .':..!(  II  In*!  Taylur  il'n*«i«|riiii  lUfrf**!*  tW> 

Sii-rii.     •*  in-  n    II  ">  >.  «y«irm  II  *J.  ratidhlat#  ,---— 

M:<  k'.-\      \  .  !■-  i  r  i  ll.'itl  p.irttf*  •■*• 

»:i i      I     ■  II  -V'7  Tftii|M*ra(irr.  »»*^  I'ublk*  bi»a-_, 

St>r-  \   i  M-M.rti.  l-li  II  .M^.  '      iDtf  mIcmidb,  PffuklbillaBaM*. 
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Territories  in  the  American  Union. 
The  slavery  question  II  99.  Repre- 
sentation at  the  national  conventions 
24(5. 

"Third  parties"  (political)  II  359,  at 
the  elections  of  1872, 442,  see  Liberal 
Republicans ;  at  the  elections  of 
18<Jfi,  453;  formed  against  the  ex- 
isting economic  order  455,  see  Popu- 
lists, Prohibitionists ;  rise  against 
party  tyranny  456;  of  limited  value 
for  the  cause  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  elector  457. 

Ticket  (party)  in  the  United  States, 
compulsion  involved  in  II  223,  243, 
286',  356,  693,  accentuated  by  the 
Australian  Ballot  503-505;  breaches 
of  duty  toward  the  ticket:  •'bolt- 
ing" and  "  scratching"  354,  50T>; 
partial  infidelities:  "straight 
ticket,"  "split  ticket"  358,  504, 
505. 

"  Tidal  wave  "  in  American  elections  II 
358,  559. 

"  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too  "  II  74. 

Tocqueville  and  J.  S.  Mill  I  103. 
Tocqueville  on  the  omnipotence  of 
majorities  II  633. 

Toryism.  Tory  party  broken  into  after 
1846,  1  54,14;  evolution  under  Dis- 
raeli's leadership  98;  electoral  con- 
dition after  the  "  leap  in  the  dark  " 
250;  movement  of  popular  organiza- 
tion ih.,  spc  Organization  (Conscrv-  i 
ative);    the    bulk    of    Conservative 
opinion    wedded    to    tradition   251,  ; 
277;  Disraeli's  "popular  Toryism,"  ! 
doctrine  and   practice.  62.  252.     Re- 
volt of  the  "  Fourth  Party  "  against  j 
the  leaders  261.  seconded  by  the  am-  ' 
bilious  of  the  Tory  "Thin!  Estate" 
267:  I^»rd  Randolph  Churchill's  role 
2tW;    democratic   Toryism    279-286; 
new   opportunist    evolution    of    the  i 
Tory  party  283;  it  recovers  its  sta- j 
bility  in  the  Irish  crisis  321  ;  alliance  j 
with  the  Liberal  Unionists  and  steady 
democratization    of    the    party   321, 
323,    324.   5H,'{;    it    is    no   longer   the 
"  stupid  party  "  Ml .     Rehabilitation 
of   the   traditional   leadership  after  j 
the  eclipse  of  Lord  Randolph  Church-  I 


ill  322;  persistent  strength  of  the 
leadership  265,  277,  323,  524,  534. 

Tourge'e  (Albion  W.)  II 120. 

Tractarians,  see  Oxford  Movement. 

Trusts  in  the  United  States ;  relations 
with  the  party  Organizations  II 185; 
attacked  573 ;  laws  against  575. 

Tweed,  leader  of  the  Tammany  Ring, 
directs  the  plundering  of  the  public 
interests  of  New  York  II  161-165; 
dislodged  by  the  committee  "  of  70  " 
460;  is  the  first  to  receive  the  title 
of  "boss"  192;  venerated  by  the 
populace  of  New  York  429. 

Two-thirds,  rule  of,  in  Democratic  na- 
tional conventions  II  64,  85,  270. 

"Union  instead  of  unity,"  principle 
of  the  new  order  of  things  II  671, 
theoretical  foundation  of  modern 
government  674  ;  basis  of  the  method 
of  temporary  single  issue  parties 
671,  681,  objections  681 ;  electoral 
organization  established  on  this 
principle  691 ;  application  to  parlia- 
mentary government  712. 

Union  (American).  Idealist  concep- 
tion of  the  Americans  II  581. 

Unit  rule  in  the  conventions  of  the 
delegates  II  64,  247,  270. 

Unity,  social  and  political,  of  the  old 
English  regime  I  5,  18.  Its  break- 
up 43-58.  Attempts  to  re-establish 
the  old  unity  59-70.  Unity  is  no 
longer  possible  II  671,  must  give 
way  to  the  free  union  of  wills,  see 
"  Union  instead  of  unity." 

Universities  (American),  their  great 
development  and  their  part  in  the 
improvement  of  public  spirit  II  601. 

Utilitarianism  (Knglish),  its  share  in 
the  destruction  of  the  old  order  of 
things  I  30,  33-40.  See  Ben  than), 
Mill. 

Van  Buren,  protagonist  of  the  great 
wire-pullers  II  40,43;  reconstitutes 
a  party  artificially  in  Jackson's  in- 
terest 40:  develops  an  elal>orate 
local  organization  43;  generalizes 
the  political  methods  of  New  York 
in  the  Union  45,  49,  51 ;  Jackson's 
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Secretary  of  State  W;  ltnminatrd 
for  the  l'reftidviicy  by  tlit>  Iieiiio- 
crAtir  convention  u~i .  h<-M  rcs|mii!4i- 
ble  for  the  <i'oiii»iiiic  crisis  am! 
driven  from  jn»\vit  71,  7.~»;  tunn-il 
out  liy  tin*  ]>tMiiiH'raiii'  «-i»ii\ t'litifui 
of  /«■/,  M-*i. 

Vice-President  nf  the  1'uited  Mates. 
Mode  of  elcrtinii,  *«'■  I'ria«iili>iil  ; 
nominal  inn  nf  c:iri«li*l»t«*s  at  tin*  na- 
tional cniivi-ntiiuis  II  :T77. 

Vote.  Si«crei-y  nf  the  \i»ti*  in  Kii|»- 
lanil.  j«f>-  llallnt :  |Millin«;-iia\  I  4«Hl: 
efforts  of  tin1  "\\i>rkiTs"  t.i  briii:: 
tin*  clrctnrs  to  tin*  ]m il I  4.~is.  in 
the  I'liilcd  Siati-H.  «*\oii*iii  nf  Mititi^. 
t*-v  IHofrii't  Nv.slfin.  I  ii'inT;il  lirkrt 
Hynteiii.  "Slip  tii  kit  "  II  *£*.  its 
role  in  tin*  iloiiiiiiiiiiuii  ••(  tin-  Phila- 
delphia <ias  Itin^  174.  Frauds  in 
tin*  taking  «»f  tin1  \nii-  .»lv  \ »»t mi; 
mai'liin<"«  •»!'>.  KITnrt*inf  t  In- 1  >r^mii- 
/ation  to  brill;;  t lie  eb-clnr-.  !••  thr 
(Kill      i»'»I.        A 1  lot  I'll  i  ii  HIS    •'*>-.       4  Kill- 

pulsory  viiti*  i«»il..Vi7.  Si-i-ri'l  vniiiri; 
estahlishi-d  by  tin*  Aii-i r:ili:tn  l'.;il- 
lot  .'il*;.  ."iir_».  mJi<  i;il  \..tin--|';i|HT 
intmdiii-<s|  by  tin*  \iistralian  li:i II* >t 
."VO|,  failun*  of  tin*  reform  ami  hlnu 
dealt  at  the  indi'in'iidrlii'i'  nf  iht- 
eleetnrs"  vnti«  :mj .  •'  blanket  hal- 
lot  "  .VI I.  Plan  f'«r  preliminary 
pollings  'il'*.  ,,',1  *'-'/■     I'm  f«'ii-iiti;il 

Vote    7'^i.  7"s.       Vnii-    b\     lUn    stag's 

7"!i.     N».   Australian  I'.allot 

Wall" il**  «S|M-hi*iT  i  I  ll"1  /.•■'»  . 
Waiiamaki-ri.Mpii  M  1  «»■-.  :".-l . .■^•L.'.-'BT. 

W.|«»llillUl,,,i  <  i-'l  «;•■ '.  I'n  si-liiit. 

a^ilMI^I    |«»'.lili  .l!    •»■»«  ;rl|i<    II  ii 
\V;t">llMl^l f  >  i  -  -     t  i|\    ••(>,    In  ll  li  !•  l|>.t  1 

aillllini^li.it'o'i  II  "■Jn 
Wfliott-r,  ajii'i-t    r-'i.itiMii  in  •  *f iii-«-  II 

:.i.  *_\ 

Wii-il  ( T)iurl"M  i  II  ■  '>"  n"t>  .  7"_\  ■•*  '* 
„.,t,  .  pi),  .rfij  ...  t.     \'\\ 

w.uii  .ii.il.t'.  ii  i:»; 

WV-b-i   i.I. .»!■■■  i  .■>■ 

Wi-«i|    i  \mii  r:>  :t -.i|i->iii..     aii-l   •b-rn- 

■  M-r.tiii  •  \  •■!■■  i  inii  II  .'7.  "■ '-.  *»l  !■- •! - 
In-.|  ..I  -■».  i.t!  •!■-  "Jir.  :■:  Tin.  111. 
4Yi.  V»i 


Whig*  (KnglUh).  In tf  maid i *m-n«  •.*»• 
after  IVfl'.  I  .VI.  IV..  drfniiirir«*i  hy 
IMsrarli  02.  th.-ir  attitude  inward* 
tin*  Hti'ninl  par  Haim-n  tart  rrfofsa 
•Hi.  tlifir  |«yi-liiili>i:y  I**-1V1. 
IJHi;  ^tnitf^li*  against  Hirtnu 
IbiiliruliMii  IM -K  rn!«-  nf  thr  t'a*- 
clls;  disahh-d  lit  tin-  laltr-r  .'i'.Xtt!*. 
|MK»iiiuii  with  Pi;anl  tt>  •  •)>!■•  nun  Ml 
'('••ryiiitii  -4M.  '^v'i.  M*|iarathin  fr*« 
th«*  Ijlnral  |iarty  «»ii  tbf  llnmr  Hal* 
rriHW>.*i  Whi-  |ort>  in  thr  I'diU^ 
Static  II  71  .  <li*feata  the  I^mirnli 
itml  t.iki-H  up  thi-ir  pra* -tire  of   tfc» 

l|i\Nhi||    nf   tllf    R|MtiU   *t.    illVl 

•■ii->  with  lli»'  Ifc*iin*-rjt» 
fainl  \C .  niamem  rm  !••  main  I 
1  Inn i«»»- !%«•»  an  a  party  in  «pit*  *»f 
«li\iMi>iiH  mi  •.la\»-ry  !^-P4.  split 
an* I  iliivMilutinii  lHJ,  li*; 

Whipt  I  117.  rli-.-t.ira!  n|w-ratW«« 
niiib-r  th*>  «•!•!  riifinif  \.V.  »tu-r  iUB 
rnaiia^t*  tht*  fli^'lnral  btiviit-**  fi 
tin-  i-i'litral  clubo  14*i,  i  rvatr  a 
lar  t-liH'tnral  «»n;aiii/ati>>fi  iV 
i'lifti«r.il  |*n«i«r  *;ih*»-  ih«-  ii 
ilnrtinii  nf  tin*  t'aiii-ii«  Int..  j»;. 
.St*  ('••ntral  <  ««ii!MTiati%»> 
4'i'iitral  I.iU-ral  Ar^K*iatit>n 

Wilk.-.  I  lis.  ipi. 

Will  i^i'io-rali.  ■"  Itnii^^an 

Wil«-.ii  i\ViN-lr..vi  i  II  .'tf%V 

W  ina>pulli-r«.  *>t    lh»*    Kn^li«h    (' 
af»si  m  I  ;l  1 1 1  n i »  I  i u"» .  .V»"J .  IkVi     '.'C^ 

117,   I.M.  :^l.  m-.     i.f  thr  ™*ml 

nruaiii/atioii  -"'C  "II.  MV  "J?».  9H8. 
m  tin-  I  iJiTi«l  Stat*-*,  «b<ti|  mi 
N.  w  V..rk  II  I.'.  4'*.  •>.  tS-  bi^ 
In::.  |i«i.  >#•  i  t.ii\futh>ri«.  > 
!'•■!:?  n-ian« 
Wi.iifii.  I'l'liiiral  ail i« tu  :?. 
lii-fun*  tin'  pn-M-ni  *\a\  I  'k*! 
|M-aramv  nil  tht-  •friir  in  /•»-■ 
r»-^iilarlv       iir*janirr«l  l'n»i 

I^MiriH'      *'*  v.j      i*r.       Trail 
I^-.t^n.-i  .   lilNr.it  «>-nirn«     *«■ 

t  |i*li»     V..1   ViT  .       pllblb       ••piti»<4 

Mt.iiM-ii  |Mililirian«  V*  In 
I 'in it-* I  Stati'«  ■(•mrh  in>liffrrr«i  w 
■N.llll.  *  ami  thr  «ntr  ||  ■».'  ttfTr  ■»- 
it Ttstnl  in  tnniialrtilinrr  and  «i 
hfr  £G ,  Isolated  gtimpl—  of 
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cal  intervention  in  the  past  293, 297, 
more  numerous  of  late  years  297; 
active  participation  in  the  struggles 
of  the  Independents  for  purifying 
municipal  life  298;  co-operation  in 
civic  leagues  480.  —  Woman  suffrage 
in  England  I  533,  556,  559,  in  the 
United  States  II  293,  296,  538. 

Wood  (Fernando)  II 

"Workers"  of  the  party  Organiza- 
tion in  England  I  336,  356,  358,  455- 
462,  474,  490,  493,  590,  592;  in  the 
United  States  II  128,  130,  144,  213, 
288,  372,  484,  487,  502,  561,  651. 


Working-men.  Political  organiza- 
tions of,  revolutionary  I  124-128, 
Conservative  150,  256;  see  Clubs. 
The  "Conservative  working-man" 
discerned  by  Disraeli  257.  Labour 
party  in  England  I  313,  317,  569- 
579;  in  the  United  States  II  455. 
44  Labour  candidates  "  and  "  Labour 
Members"  in  England  I  487,  525, 
569-573,  578. 

"Yellow  dog"  in  American  elections 

II  355,  566. 
"  Young  England  »  1 63,  253. 
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